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PREFACE 


It is fitting that I should in the first place make some 
apology to subscribers to this edition of Nashc for the 
length of time they have had to wait for its completion. 
In excuse I can only plead that the work has proved to 
be several times more arduous than I anticipated. When 
I began my task, it seemed to me remarkable that no 
annotated edition had previously been attempted of an 
author who, perhaps more than any other of the Eliza¬ 
bethans, stands in need of a commentary ; and I wondered 
at editor after editor turning their attention to others and 
neglecting him: but I have long ceased to wonder and 
learnt to appreciate—if not altogether to applaud—their 
prudence. To render intelligible to modern readers every¬ 
thing in Nashe’s pamphlets would mean the work of a life¬ 
time, and even then perhaps no one editor could do it So 
oddly varied seem to have been his interests, so multifarious 
and sometimes so unexpected the sources upon which he 
drew, that there is hardly any work of his contemporaries 
or immediate predecessors that may not in some way con¬ 
tribute to the elucidation of one or other of his writings. 
One is led on from day to day by new points which seem 
to demand investigation, new possibilities of discovery, and 
it is hard to decide that one will search no more. Let this 
be my apology for the delay; and if there beany who need 
a better, I can but refer them to that author who was Nashe’s 
earliest source of inspiration, reminding them that ‘ hens do 
not lay eggs when they cluck, but when they cackle, nor 
men set forth books when they promise, but when they 
perform *. 
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PREFACE 


In the Introduction I have made no attempt whatever at 
description or appreciation of Nashe's writings, but have 
simply endeavoured to bring together in order all the avail¬ 
able material which bears upon his life and his relations 
with his contemporaries. To do this I had of course to 
abandon any thought of giving a literary form to my 
account of him, or of making it easy or pleasant reading, 
for one cannot, in handling matters of which our positive 
knowledge is so little, adequately discuss each point, small 
or great, as it arises, and yet keep a due proportion in the 
whole. On the other hand it will, I believe, be easy for 
a reader to find such information as he desires, or at the 
least to learn whether what he needs is given or not; and 
he will not be confused between fact and speculation. 
Literary criticism demands a different atmosphere from 
that of an introduction, and is in any case futile when it 
attempts to deal with the work of a single man apart from 
that of the age in which he lived. 

The greater part of my time and labour has been spent 
in preparing the notes, and it may be that some will think 
that they are too numerous. I certainly am no advocate of 
over-annotation, especially in the case of works the interest 
of which is wholly or mainly literary. But I would submit 
that the writings of Nashe demand very different treatment 
from those, say, of Daniel. They are of value not only 
to students of literature pure and simple, but to many 
others; to philologists from the richness and variety of 
their vocabulary; to students of literary history from the 
number of allusions to other writers of the time; to those 
whose interest lies in the social life, in the manners and 
customs of our ancestors; and in short to all those who for 
any reason wish to realize the times of the Elizabethans as 
they were indeed. In the notes it was necessary for me to 
meet, as well as I could, the requirements of all these classes 
of possible readers, and I would therefore beg those who 
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may find many things explained which to them are already 
familiar, before too hastily condemning such notes as inept 
or otiose, to consider whether they may not be of use to 
others who are studying Nashe with a different purpose 
from their own. 

I have been at especial pains to throw what light I could 
upon the books which Nashe read or used. It seems some¬ 
times to be thought that such investigation has no more 
object or result than the puerile one of demonstrating 
plagiarism, but there are signs that this notion is giving 
way to a sounder view, which recognizes its value for 
literary history. It is only by the laborious amassing of 
information of this kind about the chief writers of a period 
that we can ever arrive at a knowledge of what was really 
the influential literature of the time, that which served to 
form the minds and manners of grown and growing men ; for 
it was not generally—perhaps it could not be—what later 
generations have judged to be the best And until we 
know this, we shall, I think, never attain to a true under¬ 
standing of those slow changes and developments in the 
outlook of man upon society and the world at large, which 
are the real basis of all history, whether of states, of 
religions, or of letters. 

In the index I have endeavoured to include the chief 
subjects dealt with, all proper names, save a very few of 
the commonest classical ones, and, so far as the vocabulary 
is concerned, not only all rare words, proverbs, and the 
like, but also examples of all uncommon or noteworthy 
constructions or uses of words, whether the words them¬ 
selves were common or not. It seems to me that to limit 
an index, as is sometimes done, to those which are in 
themselves unusual detracts greatly from its value, for the 
precise manner in which an author employs a common word 
is evidently a more important and inherent mark of his 
style than whether or not he uses a rare one*. Further, 
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even from the point of view of linguistics in general, the 
history of common words or phrases is surely of at least 
equal importance with that of rare ones, while from the 
general lack of concordances or full indices to the works of 
the chief writers of prose, it is often much harder to trace. 

Lastly I would thank all those who in any way have 
aided me in my task. Specific obligations have, so far as 
possible, been recorded in their places, and I may say that 
I have done my best to acknowledge all borrowings from 
the work of others, but there remain those friends who have 
given me more general help and counsel. Among them 
I would particularly name Mr. Bullen, Dr. W. W. Greg, 
and Professor Moore Smith, all of whom have read parts 
or the whole of the Introduction in proof, and besides this 
have aided me from time to time with many valuable 
suggestions. To Mr. Bullen indeed the existence of the 
edition, which was first proposed to me by him, is entirely 
due. To Mr. J. Dover Wilson I am also indebted for his 
kindness in reading the section of the Introduction which 
deals with the Marprelate controversy and the Appendix 
on the Martinist Press, and for some important corrections. 
Professor Bang and Mr. Charles Crawford furnished me 
with many most useful notes: Mr. Crawford in particular 
has sent me very numerous and interesting parallels and 
illustrations from the works of Nashe’s contemporaries, 
more indeed than the length to which my fourth volume 
had already grown permitted me to print. To Mr. T. J. 
Wise I am indebted for assistance in trying to solve certain 
bibliographical problems in Nashe’s works and for important 
additions to my list, in Appendix G, of extant copies. To 
the staff of the British Museum and of the Bodleian Library 
all who work on such subjects as this know how great one’s 
debt must be. The readers of the Oxford University Press 
have saved me from not a few blunders, and I am much 
beholden to their care and skill. Lastly I would mention the 
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name of one who died when I had but begun to collect 
the material for my notes, but who had already helped me 
much, and, I know, had planned to help me more, the late 
W. J. Craig. Those who knew him know that, much and 
excellent as was the work that he did for our literature, his 
knowledge of it was even more than that work shows; 
while there was surely never any scholar more generous or 
more kindly in aid and counsel. To him then I record my 
thanks on the completion of a work which in its beginnings 
was honoured by his interest and approval. 

In spite of the generous help of friends I part from this 
task leaving more difficulties unsolved, more allusions un¬ 
traced than I hoped ; but there are many problems upon 
which light comes only by chance. In time what has 
baffled me will no doubt yield to others. All my desire 
is that this edition of Nashe may prove to be a real 
advance upon its predecessors, and that it may form 
a better starting-point than there was before for future 
progress. He would indeed be foolish who should dream 
that any work of his in this kind could be final; he would, 
I think, be no well-wilier to English scholarship who should 
even hope that it might be so. 

R. B. McK. 


London, Februaryj 1910. 
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INTRODUCTION 


§ I. GENERAL. 

Any attempt at the present time to write anew the life of 
Thomas Nashe, must, I think, almost inevitably be disappointing 
in its results ; and this not only on account of the paucity of 
material, but even more because that material has already been 
utilized to the full. Save Shakespeare alone, there is jierhaps no 
writer of the Elizabethan time whose work has been better known 
to students of the period, or who has been more constantly drawn 
upon for illustration of language and of manners.^ Not that he was, 
or has ever been considered, one of the greatest of the IClizabethans 
—though he surely deserves to be counted among the most 
brilliant—but because of a certain actuality in his writings, 
a vividness of presentation which makes them more surely and 
entirely of their own time and country, more representative of 
the England of hhizabeth, than almost any others. In invective 
he stands perhaps without a rival: as a satirist of manners he 
had talent rather than genius, wit rather than wisdom; in 
eloquence and in profundity of thought he was surpassed by many 
a man long ago h>rgotten ; he w'as indeed often faulty in language 
and crude in ideas, often careless, often ignorant, but what he 
saw he could describe, and what he thought he said in most 
effective words. And therefore those scholars who have attempted 
to realize and to understand the manners and the men of the 
sixteenth century, who have wished not to dwell apart wath the 
lonely great, with philosophers like Bacon, theologians like Jewel 
or like Hooker, poets like Spenser or like Sidney, but to mix 
with the average men of that time, not the best nor quite the 
worst, have returned again and again to Nashe. In his w’ritings 
they may possess the Elizabethan age as a whole, in its strength 

* His ustTulr.p.ss to commentators bas long been recognized, cf. ‘ IIw. H.’ 
in Bryd^es' Rmittu/a, 1815, ii. 359: Tbc tracts forming the Harvey-Nashe 
controversy ‘may be called the granary for commentators, an^ those whose 
research has turned to the Elizabethan era. More note.s have been gathered 
from the light tracts of 7 'om Nash than from the voluminous productions of 
any one of his contemporaries \ 
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and its weakness, its achievement and its failures—in all save its 
highest touch of inspiration. 

The materials at present available for the life of Nashe are of 
three kinds. We have first a small number of references to him 
in papers of more or less official character—the entry of his birth 
in the parish register of Lowestoft, certain particulars regarding 
his University career preserved in the records at Cambridge, 
a reference in the Privy Council papers, and one or two others of 
a like nature—scanty enough, as in the case of most of his con¬ 
temporaries, but less scanty than with some of greater genius. 
Secondly, we have a number of autobiographical statements in 
his own works, some of them unfortunately vague or infected 
with that obscurity which seems so frequently to beset the Eliza¬ 
bethans when they had anything to say which might have been 
of especial interest to those of a later time, but forming on the 
whole a considerable bulk of matter of indisputable authenticity. 
Lastly, we have in the works of Gabriel Harvey and in the 
Trimming of Thomas Nashe certain statements regarding him 
which, written as they were by his declared opponents, cannot 
by any means be accepted without careful examination, though 
on the other hand they contain much which may very well be 
true, at least in part. 

The family of which Nashe’ came, was, as he tells us, *the 


* As to the spelling of the name I need only remark that the final e is 
found on the title-pages of all his works with the exception of Pierce Peni- 
lesse, Dido, and Summer's Last Will^ and in the signatures of all dedicatory 
epistles and epistles to the reader save those before Pierce Penilesse and 
Robert Greene’s Menaphon, So too when he mentions himself, as at iii. 
i8. 5 ; 4a. 21, the name is spelt ‘Nashe'. In signing his name in the 
Admission Book of St. John’s College, Cambridge, and at the foot of the 
Latin verses given on iii. 298, he writes in both instances ‘Nashe’. In each 
case, however, the context is Latin, and in the second there is just 
a possibility that the name was intended to be read ‘Nashus’ (see note on 
iii. 298), though this seems to me improbable. The evidence is thus not 
absolutely conclusive, but so far as it goes, it seems to be overwhelmingly 
in favour of ‘Nashe’. (As to the name ‘Thomas Nashe’ in a copy of 
Phaer’s Vergil, see p. 119, note 8, below.) 

Fleay maintained that the name was pronounced ‘Nass’ {Biog, Chron. 
ii. 138), but without, I think, good reason. It is true that Harvey punned 
upon ‘ a Nashe ’ and ‘an ass but his pun may have been merely a bad one. 
That ‘Nass’ was not the usual pronunciation seems to be proved by a 
passage in the Trimming of Thomas Nashe^ D 2-2” (G. Harvey’s Works, ed. 
Grosart, iii. 33 foot) : ‘ diuers men will say, and especially Northeren men, 
to one that dooth anie thing vnhandsomely, whaten a Nash it is, for what 
an asse it is *. It was then ‘ ass ’ that in some pronunciations approximated 
to ‘ ash not ‘ Nashe ’ which approximated to * Nass 
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Nashes of Herefordshire He speaks of them as though they 
were well known and not undistinguished, but though traces of 
the family are to be found,’ it docs not seem that it was ever of 
great importance or produced many persons of note.® 

I have been unable to discover how William Nashe, the father 
of our author, was connected with the Nashes of Hereford, or to 
learn anything of his early years. He does not seem to have 
been a member of either university,* and the earliest information 
that we have about him is that in 1562 he was ‘ minester' of 
Lowestoft in Suffolk.'^ 

* See iii. 205. 8-9. 

* Some time before 1565, one Riclmrd Perks of Drayton, born in T521, 
married Sarah, daughter of .... Nash, of Ly'C Court, Hereford {Mtsc. 
Geneal. and Herald.^ ser. 2, vol. 5, 1894, p. 90). I can discover no family of 
the name in any visitation of the county. 

® The name Nashe was decidedly common, and even of Thomas Nashes 
I have found ten or a dozen who were living between 1567 and the end of 
the century. There was an important family of Nashes in Worcestershire, 
and another in Kent. A third, to which belonged Shakespeare’s friends of 
the name, were settled in Warwickshire, while lastly there were some in 
Cambridgeshire, of whom came Thomas Nashe, the butler of Pembroke 
Hall, who figures in the controversy with the Harveys. 

A Norfolk family of the name perhaps deserves especial mention. 
A certain John Nesh or Nash, who was buried in 1548 at Swainsthorpe in 
that county, had a son Thomas, a brother William, and brothers-in law 
Edward and John Blomvyle (Blomefield, Norfolk, v. 61). The fact that thc 
father of the satirist seems to have served from c. 1561 to 1573 as stipendiary 
curate for a John Blomvile, rector of Rollesby (see note below), might 
tempt one to guess at a possible connexion with this family, but Blomvile 
was a common name in Norfolk at the date. 

^ It seems that quite a small proportion of the clergy of the time were 
graduates of a university. Professor Moore Smith refers me to Strype’s 
Life of Parker, 1711, p, 285 (ed. 1821, i. 564), where is printed a return of 
the clergy in the Archdeaconry of Canterbury in 1569. The churches and 
chapels numbered 216; there were 135 married clergy ; licensed preachers, 
34 ; and graduates only 37. The total number of communicants was nearly 
33»ooo- 

® William Nashe does not appear to have been instituted to the vicarage of 
Lowestoft, and his status there is not altogether clear. On September 16, 
1540, one John Blomewyle or Blomvile had been instituted as vicar. In 
1555 he resigned, and we may, I think, assume his identity with a person 
of the same name who was rector of Rollesby in Norfolk from that year to 
1586 (Blomefield, Norfolk, xi. 187). On June 14, 1555, Thomas Downing 
was instituted to Lowestoft, and on the same day the parish was united, for 
Downing’s lifetime, to that of Besthorpe, a village some thirteen miles 
south-west of Norwich and thirty miles west of Lowestoft. Downing died 
in 1559, and in his will, recorded in 1560, he is called ‘of Besthorpe clerk’, 
but Lowestoft is liot mentioned. He was succeeded at Besthorpe on July 30, 
^ 559 » by Christopher Smethe (Blomefield, Norfolk, i. 492), but there 
appears to have been no fresh institution to Lowestoft until*April 24, 1574, 
when William Bentley was collated to the vicarage, which is then described 
as vacant by the cession of John Blomvile, ^ ultimus et nu^r Vicarius.' It 
seems possible that, after Downing's death, the vicarage of Lowestoft again 
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The Parish Registers of Lowestoft from the year 1561 onwards 
are still in existence/ and they afford us an almost complete 
record of the history of the family during William Nashe’s resi¬ 
dence there. He must indeed have married ‘before the date 
when the register begins, and he may have had children, but 
these, if any there were, probably died in infancy, for there is no 
trace of them afterwards. 

We find him then in 1561 married to a certain Margaret, by 
whom he had a daughter Mary, christened Feb. 6, 1561-2.* 
The mother, of whose family and connexions we know nothing, 
only survived the birth of her child for some ten days, being 
buried on the i6th of the same month. 

After an interval of little more than two months her husband 
married another wife of the same name, one Margaret Witching- 
ham,® by whom he had the following children :— 

1. Nathaniel, chr. June 12, 1563; bur. Dec. 7, 1565. 

2. Israel, chr. Aug. 17, 1565 ; bur. Feb. ii, 1601-2. 

3. Thomas, chr. Nov."* 1567. 

came into the hands of Blomvile, and that as he could not discharge his 
duties there as well as at Rollesby, he appointed William Nashe as 
a stipendiary curate to serve at the former place. 

^ The earlier registers are stated to have perished in a fire which destroyed 
the vicarage —presumably Thomas Nashe’s birthplace—on March 6, 1605-6 
{Parish Registers of Lowestoft [1899], p. 67). For the full entries and other 
documents concerning the Nashe family see Appendix E below. The entries 
in the Register were first printed by Peter Cunningham in the Shakespeare 
Society Papers, iii. 178-80. 

’ This Mary, Thomas Nashe’s half-sister, afterwards married one Thomas 
Atkinson, and had a son John, whose christening is recorded in the West 
Harling register on August 5, 158a. She was alive in December, 1589, 
when she is mentioned in her step-mother's will. There seems to be no 
entry of her marriage either at Lowestoft or at West Harling. 

* There were several families of the name Witchingham at Lowestoft, and 
in the absence of earlier registers it is impossible to make out to which of 
them this Margaret belonged. It seems not unlikely that she was the sister 
of a certain George Witchingham, whose son Stephen was christened on 
May ai, 1563, and who died before 1566, in which year (September 33) his 
widow, named * Wiborroughe married John Mayew. ‘ Whitborow Mahew ’ 
is one of the witnesses of Margaret Nashe’s will, and a Stephen ‘ Wicthing- 
ham ’, ^ my kinsman ’, who is among the legatees, may be the son. 

There was also a Matthew Witchingham who, on June 3, 1583, married 
Elizabeth Basse. Elizabeth and Matthew are also mentioned in the will, 
the latter as ‘ my kinsman'. 

Lastly, a Mary Witchingham in 1571 married Stephen Philips, who from 
1584 was town clerk. He also was a witness to Margaret Nashe’s will, but 
this may have been in virtue of his position rather than on account of any 
kinship. He died in 1605, and in the 6^11^ of his burial is described as 
‘ school-master ’. 

^ The day is not stated in the Register. 
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4. Martha, chr. May 26, 1570; bur. Apr. 27, 1571. 

5. Martha, chr. Apr. 13, 1572 ; bur. Aug. 14, 1572. 

6. Rebecca, chr. Dec. 6, 1573; bur.‘ July 17, 1584. 

7. Elizabeth, chr.^ May 4, 1576 ; bur.' Nov. 21, 1579. 

Of the seven children of William Nashe’s second marriage only 
two, Israel and Thomas, survived their childhood. Israel seems 
to have settled in Lowestoft, where on July 20, 1590, he married 
one Anne Green, by whom he apparently had no children. After 
his death, his widow on July 4, 1603, married Benjamin Smith, 
* coryer.’ * She may have been the Anne Smith who was buried on 
April 14, 1612, the latest date to which I have traced any member 
or connexion of the family. 

William Nashe remained at Lowestoft until the autumn of 
1573. On May 22 of that year William Franklin, the rector 
of West Harling in Norfolk, was buried, and on October 8 
William Nashe was presented to that living by Bassingbourne 
Gawdy, Gent., and Anne his wife.* He was succeeded at Lowes¬ 
toft by William Bently.* 

After the birth of her daughter Rebecca in December, 1573, 
Nashe’s wife probably followed him to West Harling, with her 
step-daughter Mary and her sons Israel and Thomas. The elder 
son Israel may indeed possibly have stayed at Lowestoft with his 
mother’s family, for it is there that we hear of him in later years, 
but it seems more likely that both boys would accompany the 
family to West Harling, and would spend their childhood there. 

At West Harling one other daughter was bom, who died in 
childhood, and the last remaining daughter of the second mar¬ 
riage, Rebecca, died a few years later. 

William Nashe was rector of West Harling until his death early 
in 1586-7. He was buried on January 24 of that year, and was 
succeeded by one William Harvey.® He left no will, and adminis¬ 
tration of his estate was granted to his widow on February 8, 
1586-7.® 

After her husband’s death Margaret Nashe returned to Lowes- 

* At West Harling: all other dates are from the Lowestoft Register. 

® i.e. leather-dresser. * F. Blomefield, Norfolk^ *805, i. 31a. 

* It was this William Bently who was buried at Lowestoft on August 35, 
1603, not, as stated by Cunningham and Grosart, William Nashe. The 
entry reads ‘Aug. 35, Mr. Wyllyam Bently, Pastor'. I suspect that 
Cunningham had simply noted that ‘ the pastor' was buried on that day, and 
afterwards erroneously guessed that Nashe was meant. 

* Blomefield, Nor/blkj L 31a. • See Appendix E. 
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toft, where she made her wilU on December 2, 1589, and was 
buried on the 10th of the same month. 

Of Thomas Nashe^s early years we have no record whatever. 
As I have said above, it seems natural to suppose that he would 
accompany his father and mother to West Harling, and that his 
boyhood would be spent there, but I am aware of no evidence in 
support of the assumption. On the other hand it might, I think, 
be argued that a certain interest which Nashe shows in fishermen 
and in sailors * suggests that he may have passed some time with 
his mother’s relations at Lowestoft, or at any rate that he had 
seen something of the sea since he left it at the age of six. But 
this is of course mere conjecture. 

If we then assume that Thomas Nashe went to West Harling 
with his parents in the winter of 1573-4, we may suppose that he 
received his early education from his father. The nearest school 
of any size seems to have been at Thetford, a foundation dating 
from 1566, which early in the seventeenth century is known to 
have been in a flourishing condition. Unfortunately no early 
records of admission to this school exist, but as Thetford is sepa¬ 
rated from West Harling by some seven miles of heath, it is on 
the whole not very likely that young Thomas would be sent thither. 
Indeed, had he had the special interest in Thetford which would 
have been natural to one who had been at school there, he would, 
I think, when he had occasion in Stuff to mention the 

town, hardly have dismissed it with so brief and almost con¬ 
temptuous a description as ‘ ruinous and desolate 

In 1581 or 1582 he was sent by his father to St. John’s Col¬ 
lege, Cambridge. There is, unfortunately, a gap in the matri¬ 
culation lists of the college, which involves these years, but from 
the University Register it appears that he matriculated as sizar 
of St. John’s on October 13, 1582. He afterwards became a 
scholar of the Lady Margaret Foundation, and in the Admission 

' It was proved by Israel Nashe on February ai, 1589-90, and contains 
bequests to Israel and Thomas Nashe, her sons ; to Mary, the wife of Thomas 
Atkinson, * beinge my late husbands daughter ’; to one Gilian, perhaps a 
servant; to Elizabeth, wife of Mathew Wytchington («r), her kinsman ; to 
Stephen Wicthingham (siV), her kinsman. The witnesses arc Stephen Phillips 
[town clerk] and Whitborow Mahew [formerly Witchingham]. (Archdn. 
Court of Suffolk, Bk. xxxii. fo. 935information kindly furnished by 
Mr. Bower Marsh.) 

* See ii. 84. 34> ; 14a. 94. We cannot perhaps fairly include what 

is said of them in Ltttttn Stuffs as Nashe wrote it especially in praise of 
Yarmouth. * See iii. 156. 97. 
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Book of the college we find under ‘Admissio discipulorum 
anno dni 1584’, the entry ‘Ego Thomas Nashe Suffolciensis 
admissus sum discipulus pro domina fundatrice’. The month 
was probably November. He graduated B.A. in March, 1585-6. 

The latest evidence that we have of his connexion with Cam¬ 
bridge is a list of graduates and undergraduates resident at the 
University in 1588, preserved in Lansdowne MS. 57. 92, where 
he is entered as attending philosophy lectures under Mr. Rowly. 
The month in which this list was compiled is not given, but a 
similar one for 1581 (Lansdowne MS. 33. 43) is dated October 29, 
and it is perhaps more likely that such a statement would be drawn 
up at the beginning of the academic year than at any other time. 

Had the list been more precisely dated it would perhaps have 
enabled us to determine exactly when Nashe left Cambridge. 
At present the evidence is not very clear. From a passage 
in the Trimming of Thomas Nashe^ it appears that at the time 
of leaving he was a bachelor of the third year, a description 
which might have been applied to him at any time between 
March, 1588, and March, 1589.* On the other hand, he himself 
says that he was in residence for seven years lacking a quarter.^ 
Now supposing that he came up in October, 1582, the date of 
his matriculation, the six and three-quarter years* would not 
have been completed until the summer of 1589, when, as he 
did not take the M.A. degree, he would have been a bachelor 
of the fourth year.® 

It is not, however, to be assumed that Nashe would be matricu¬ 
lated in the books of the University immediately on coming into 
residence at St. John’s, for it seems to have been common for 
a more or less considerable interval to elapse before this ceremony. 
We are therefore quite at liberty to suppose that he joined the 
college early in 1582 or even in 1581, in which case his own 
statement can easily be reconciled with that of the author of the 
Trimming by assuming that he left the University in the summer 
or autumn of 1588. When we remember that the Anatomy of 

* Quoted on the next page. As to the authorship and purpose of this tract 

see p. X07. * Modem reckoning. * See iii. i8x. 93-5. 

* ‘ Quarter* may, I think, mean either a quarter of a year or a term. 

» If, however, as has been suggested to me, the first year of bachelorship 
was counted as beginning with the October following the taking of the 
degree, the summer of 1589 would fall within the third year. But it seems 
in any case probable that Nashe left Cambridge in X588. 
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Absurdity was entered in the Stationers’ Register in September 
of that year, we are tempted to imagine that this date marks the 
end of his connexion with Cambridge and the beginning of his 
literary life in London. 

Of Nashe’s conduct while at the University we have what 
purports to be an account in a pamphlet published in 1597 under 
the title of the Trimming of Thomas Nashe^ to which I have already 
referred. Here, in evident imitation of the mock ‘ Grace put vp 
in behalfe of the Harueys ’ in Have with You to Saffron- Waldeny 
the author inserts a ‘Grace in the behalfe of Thomas Nashe’. 
This runs as follows :— 

‘ To all ballet-makers, pamphlcters, pressc-hanters, boon pot poets, and 
such like, to whom these presents shall come, greeting, Wheras Tho: 
Nashe the bearer heercof, borne I know not where, educated sometime at 
Cambridge : where (being distracted of his wits) he fell into diuers misde¬ 
meanors, which were the first steps that broght him to this poore estate. 
As namely in his fresh-time how he florished in all impudencie toward 
Schollers, and abuse to the Townsmen ; insomuch, that to this daye the 
Townes-men call euerie vntoward Scholler of whome there is great hope, a verie 
Nashe. Then being Bachelor of Arte, which by great labour he got, to 
shew afterward that he was not vnworthie of it, had a hand in a Show called 
Terminus tf non terminus^ for which his partener in it was expelled the 
Colledge : but this foresaid Nashe played in it (as I suppose) the Varlet of 
Clubs; which he acted with such natural! affection, that all the spectators 
tooke him to be the verie same. Then suspecting himselfe that he should be 
staied for egregie dunsus, and not attain to the next Degree, said he had 
commenst enough, and so forsooke Cambridge, being Batchelor of the third 
yere. Then he raisd himselfe vnto an higher Clime, no lesse than London 
could serue him : where somewhat recouered of his wits, by the excrements 
thereof (for the space of nine or ten yere) hee hath got his belly fed and his 
backe cloathed. As also I hope you are not ignoraunt how hee hath troubled 
the Presse all this time, and published sundrie workes & volumes, which 
I take with me as humble fellow-suters to you, that you being all in one 
straine (and that very low, he in a higher key) you would vouchsafe to take 
him as your graduate Captain generall in all villanie : to which villanie 
conioyn your voyces and in which villanie praye | and say together, Viuat, 
moriatur Nashe. To these premisses, that they are true, and that hee among 
you all is onely worthie this title, I (as head Lecturer) put too my hand. 

Richard Lichfield.^ ■ 

Now seeing that these charges are made in a work professedly 
written against Nashe, it would be absurd to take them too seriously, 
but at the same time it is hardly likely that they would have been 

' See iii. 11, 3a, Ac. * 

* Trimming^ G 3-3% Works of G, Harv^t ed. Grosart, iii. 67-6. 
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brought if Nashe’s conduct at the University had been on all 
occasions a model of propriety. We need not, indeed, suppose 
that his name became proverbial for disorderly conduct,^ but 
there would be nothing surprising in a man of his temperament 
taking a more or less active part in any disturbance or quarrel 
that there might be *: beyond this I do not think that, in the 
absence of other evidence, we can safely go. The other state¬ 
ments, however, that he had a hand in a show called Terminus 
dr* non terminus^ and that he left Cambridge without completing 
his studies, deserve more notice. As to the show, I can only say 
that it is quite likely that the story is true, though there seems to 
be no other evidence bearing on the matter.® The statement that 
he left the University * being Batchelor of the third yere* has 
already been discussed. 

It will be noticed that the author of the Trimming makes no 
suggestion that Nashe was expelled. This has, however, been 
inferred from a passage in William Covell's Polimanteia^ i595 * • 

* Cambridgt make thy two childrS friSds, thou hast been vnkinde vnto the 
one to weane him before his time ; & too fond vpon the other ^ to keepe him 
ao long without preferment, the one is ancient, 8 c of much reading, the 
other is young but ful of wit: tell them both thou bred th8f, and brought 
th? vp : bid the ancient forbeare to offer wrong; tel the yonger he shall 
suffer none : bid him that is free by law,* think it a shame to be entangled 
in small matters ^ : but tell the other, he must leaue to meditate reuenge, for 
his aduersarie (and let that suffice for al reuenge) (to learnings iniurie*) 
Hues vnregarded.’* 

* Indeed, had this been so, Richard Harvey would probably have professed 
to have heard unfavourably of him, rather than never to have heard his 
name in 1589 (see p. 180, 1. 8). 

* Incidentally it is well to remember that at St. John’s College there was 
a strong Puritan party (see MuUinger, Cambrictgtf ii. 064, 399, 333), and that 
Nashe hated Puritans. 

» It seems to me evident that the suggestion that Nashe played the ‘ Varlet 
of Clubs ’ is onb' meant as a jest, though Fleay and others have taken it 
seriously. Fleay's identiheation of the show {Biog. Chron. ii. 134) with * the 
play of the Cards’ mentioned by Hahngton in his Apology of Potity (Hasle- 
wood, Crit. Essays, ii. 135) seems to me to be certainly wrong, for Haring- 
ton calls that play * a London Comedie ’. 

* This work, which generally bears only the initials W. C., has been 
attributed to William Clerke, but see Professor Bowden’s letter in the 
Athgnasum of July 14, 1906, p. 44. 

* In margin: Z>. Harmy, M. Nash^ 

* In margin : Doctores liberi sunto. 

’ In margin ; Othsrs of that namSf as fit for a Scholltr to inueigh against. 

* In margin : GrwtjnttU. 

* From ^England to her three daughters, Cambridge Oxford, Innes of 
Court, and to all -her Inhabitants the second part of PolimaHteiat or^ Ths 
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The author of PoUmanteia seems certainly to have thought that 
Nashe left the University by the wish of the authorities^ but it is 
probable that he was mistaken, for not even the Trimming 
suggests that Nashe’s reason for leaving was more than a fear of 
being refused the M.A. degree, while Gabriel Harvey, who would 
certainly have heard of his expulsion and would have made the 
most of it, says not a word on the subject. Nashe himself claims ^ 
that it was well known that he might have been a fellow of the 
college if he had wished, a statement which he would hardly have 
made had any notorious disgrace been connected with his 
residence there ,* while, though in the years which followed he 
seems not to have kept up much connexion with the University,* 
he always speaks of it, and especially of his own college, in terms 
of affection and admiration.* On the whole there seems to be 
little, if any, reason for supposing that, whatever was the cause of 
his leaving Cambridge before proceeding to his master^s degree, 
the act was other than voluntary. 

Many reasons may have moved him : perhaps the most likely 
is want of funds. His father, by whom, as he tells us,* he was 
maintained at the University, had died early in 1587, and although 
Nashe certainly managed to spend one year at Cambridge without 
his aid, a second, with the extra expenses incident upon taking 
a master’s degree, may have been beyond his means. In the 
Anatomy of Absurdity there is a passage which reads like a personal 
allusion:— 

*• When as wits of more towardnes shal haue spent some time in the Vni- 
ueraitie, and haue as it were tasted the elements of Arte, and laide the 
foundation of knowledge, if by the death of some friend they shoulde be 
withdrawne fro theyr studies, as yet altogether raw, and so consequently 
vnfitte for any calling in the Common wealth, where should they finde a 
friend to be vnto them in steed of a father, or one to perfit that which their 
deceased parents begun.’ > 

Of course many other reasons might be suggested. Nashe may 
have had an offer of employment in London at that particular 
time, and have preferred to lose his degree rather than to miss 

tmatus lawfuU and vnlawfull^ to iudgf ofthiFaU of a Common-wealth \ 1595, 
Q 4-4’. 

^ See iii. 127. 33-4. 

* See iii. 9a. 18-19. In 1594 or 1595 he had not visited Cambridge for 
six years. 

* As at iii. 181. 25; 317. 9-10. 

^ See iii. 107. 3a>3. 


• 1 * 37 . x3-ax. 
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a chance which might not recur; or the ‘ pensiveness * which, as 
he says in the dedication to his Anatomy of Absurdity^ had over¬ 
taken him in consequence of some love affair, may have been 
a factor in his determination. But such guesses are idle ; enough 
that we are by no means bound to conclude that he quitted the 
University in disgrac 

We are told in the Trimming that, on leaving Cambridge, Nashe 
betook himself to London, and it was certainly there that a man 
of his abilities would expect to be able to turn them to best account. 
As I have already said, the entry of the Anatomy of Absurdity in 
the Stationers’ Register on Sept. 19, 1588, suggests that he was 
in town on, or shortly before, that date, for though it is quite 
possible that arrangements for the publication of that work may 
have been made by some friend or agent, or even that the 
publisher had obtained possession of the manuscript without the 
author’s knowledge, it seems on the whole more likely that, being 
entirely unknown as a writer at the date, Nashe would himself 
offer it for publication. 

Indeed, between the ♦^une of his leaving Cambridge and the sum¬ 
mer of 1592, when h w^as present at the banquet of pickled herring 
and Rhenish wine, which according to Harvey,* was the cause of 
Greene’s fatal illness, we have nothing better to depend upon 
than inference and the balance of probabilities. In the Terrors of 
the Night (i. 378.12-I3) we hear of his being ‘ in the Countrey some 
threescore myle off from London ’ in ‘ Februarie last ’, apparently 
the February of 1591-2, but for the rest of the time he probably, 
I think, resided in the metropolis. That he was there at least 
for a good part of it, is clear from several considerations: his 
acquaintance with and knowledge of Greene and other literary 
characters who were then living there; the familiarity with 
London life and ways shown in Pierce Penilesse^ which certainly 
has every appearance of being written by a Londoner ; and lastly 
the share which he appears to have taken in the anti-Marprelate 
campaign. If, as seems clearly to be indicated, there was a band 
of writers working together to oppose Martin, partly by plays and 
partly by pamphlets, their headquarters can hardly have been 
elsewhere than in London. 

It has frequently been stated that Nashe travelled in Italy, but 

* Sec i. 5.17. 

• Four LftUrs^ B 3, Works o/Harvsy^ i. 170. Cf. i. 887. 35, &c. 
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I have nowhere seen the evidence of this clearly set forth. Per¬ 
haps the basis of the idea is no more than that the scene of the 
Unfortunate Traveller is laid partly in that country; surely an 
inadequate foundation on which to build. The references to Italy 
in the dedication of the Almond for a Parrot are evidently not 
intended to be taken as personal or serious; while even if they 
were, we should have first to prove that Nashe was the author of 
the tract, before we could use them to show that he had travelled 
in that country. It may at once be said that if he was ever in 
Italy it must have been in these years 1588-92, for what we know 
of his doings does not allow us to suppose a prolonged absence 
from England at any later period in his short life. 

The question then is, do the references to Italy and Italian 
affairs in the Unfortunate Traveller show more acquaintance with 
the country than could be derived from maps, books, and the con¬ 
versation of those who had been there ? Is there anything in the 
work that suggests personal observation? Apart from a single 
sentence inserted in the second edition, I think there is not. In 
fact I believe that a careful perusal of the book would bring any 
reader to the almost certain conclusion that the writer had as little 
actual knowledge of the places in which he lays his scenes as 
Shakespeare had of Venice, of Verona, or of Bohemia. To begin 
with, the route taken by the travellers is exceedingly vague: one 
who had himself made the journey would hardly have passed from 
the Emperor’s court to Venice without a single remark on anything 
by the way—Nashe least of all, for he was by no means given to 
concealing his knowledge. Then too there is not the slightest 
attempt to differentiate the towns mentioned, the names seem 
to be names and nothing more. Could one who had actually 
visited Venice devote eleven pages of his story to the doings of 
his hero in that town without once mentioning the canals or in 
any way showing that he was aware of their existence ? Further, 
the courtezan’s house there is said to be built upon vaults, an 
unusual method of construction at Venice,^ and the body of a 
murdered man is to be hid in them, instead of being thrown into 
one of the canals, surely a more natural way to dispose of it. 

Again, Nashe speaks of the Venetian coins as ‘crowns’ and 
‘angels’,* though this perhaps is too trifling an inaccuracy to 

^ At ii. 356. 8, but see note, possibly the vaults were not underground. 

• See li. 358. 5,14. 
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deserve mention, and the wearing of black, which he states to 
have been a Roman custom,' would appear to have been at least 
equally common at Venice.' Lastly, when Jack Wilton escapes 
from Rome he sails down the Tiber and posts ‘ with a mery gale ’ 
to Bologna.' He does indeed ride part of the way, and the 
bushes by the roadside are mentioned, so we cannot accuse Nashe 
of supposing that a sea-voyage was the natural way of reaching 
Bologna from Rome, but there is a general vagueness about the route 
taken which seems to me strongly against the idea that the author 
had any real knowledge of the journey. 

Now individually, points like these may be negligible, for we 
know that little care was taken to give local colour to a narrative; 
but when we have on the one side so much, and on the other but 
a single phrase which seems to come from actual observation, it 
is difficult to resist the conclusion that the writer had no firsthand 
acquaintance with the localities described. This phrase, however, 
is curious; it is found in the second edition alone, where it is 
inserted into the description of Rome.* Jack Wilton is speaking 
of Pontius Pilate’s house. In the first edition the situation of this 
is not stated: in the second we find:— 

* The name of the place I remember not, but it is as one goes to Saint 
Paules Church not farre from the iemmes Piazaa.* 

I have been unable to identify ‘ the iemmes Piazza, and there¬ 
fore cannot say whether the statement is correct—it obviously 
somewhat depends upon where one starts from; but this is of 
little moment. The point is that the description is given pre¬ 
cisely as it would be by a person who actually knew the place 
itself. There can, I think, be only two possible explanations of 
this phrase, one that it is an actual reminiscence, the other that it 
is a conscious attempt to add verisimilitude to the narrative by 
adopting the attitude and language of one who had actually seen 
the things described ; and if it is the latter, it must surely be quite 
one of the earliest instances of this device in our non-dramatic 

* Sec ii. a8i. 37 -8. 

* See Coryat’s Crudities, ed. 1905, i. 397-8, 

» See ii. 318. 14-15 ; 319. 33-4. 

* It is odd that this, the only expression which seems to me to give any 
real support to the theory of Nashe’s travels, should occur in an edition of 
the Unfortunate Traveller not previously noticed. 

« iii. 380. 18-30. For ‘ iemmes ’ Mr. Bullen suggests that we should read 
* Icwes ’. In the Mirabilia Romae'wc find a bridge called ‘ Pons Adriani, vel 
ludaeonim *, but 1 am unable to discover any piazaa of the name. 
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literature. On the other hand there is no reason at all why Nashe 
should not have taken it verbatim from some friend whu had been 
in Italy; and alone it cannot be regarded as of much value as 
evidence. 

A more important argument against Nashe’s Italian journey is 
afforded by his own words in Lenten Stuff. ‘ I haue not trauaild 
farre/ he says, ‘ though conferred with farthest trauailers, from our 
owne Realrne’.' As I have remarked in the note, the comma 
after ‘ trauailers ’, which is in the quarto, suggests that we should 
understand ‘ I haue not trauaild farre from our owne Realme,’ 
which implies that Nashe had travelled from it; but the punctua¬ 
tion of the quarto is so careless that it is quite unsafe to place any 
reliance upon it. However this may be, Italy was surely far from 
England, and this passage seems quite conclusive against Nashe’s 
having been there.'** 

The next incident in his life which is known to us, is his writing 
a preface to Robert Greene’s Menaphony 1589. This was Nashe’s 
first published work, for the Anatomy of Absurdityy though written 
earlier, had not yet appeared.^ The allusions in this preface are 
on the whole the most puzzling that are to be met with in any 
work of his, and one passage at least—that in which there is an 
apparent reference to a tragedy of Hamlet—has been for a century 
a battle-ground of critics. The problems, some of which are for 
the present insoluble, are discussed in the notes to the piece, and 
it is only necessary to say here that it shows Nashe to have already 
some knowledge of literary men and affairs in London. Further, 
we may, I think, infer that he had already won some reputation 
as a wit, for otherwise it is hard to understand his being asked 
to introduce the work of so well known a writer as Robert 
Greene. 

One other circumstance must be alluded to here, for it seems 
to belong to this early period of Nashe’s literary life, namely his 
quarrel with Thomas Churchyard. All that is known about it is 
contained in two passages, Harvey’s reference in his Four LetterSy 

’ See iii. 17a. 16-17. 

* It is quite possible that Nashe had crossed the Channel, or perhaps been 
in Ireland, though I know of no evidence of it. At i. 374. 13 he speaks of 
never having had good Voyage in his life but one, namely, to the Isle of 
Wight, which suggests that he had taken other voyages, though these may 
of course have been only in coasting vessels. 

’ See iii. 334. a6-8. 
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1592, to Nashe having been obliged ‘to cry M. Churchyard 
a mercy in printe and Nashe’s answer in Strange News} Nashe 
does not deny the charge, but, so far as I am aware, the apology 
has never been found. Certainly nothing that can be construed 
as such appears in his printed works, nor, so far as I can discover, 
is there any such thing among the laudatory sonnets, &c., prefixed 
to Churchyard’s own productions.* The original attack is likewise 
undiscoverable, but this may not have been a written one, but 
merely some disparaging remark made about the veteran poet by 
the younger, or, if written, may never have been printed. 

It must have been in this year (1589) that Nashe became 
mixed up in the celebrated Martin Marprelate controversy. That 
this formed an important episode in his life we may be sure, but 
our knowledge of his precise connexion with it is vague, and it 
has therefore seemed better to relegate the somewhat lengthy dis¬ 
cussion of the matter which will be necessary to a separate section 
of this notice. It must suffice to say here that he identifies 
him.self ® with a group of writers who were working in opposition 
to Martin, and that by tradition he was later regarded as one of 
the most important members of the group. What his share was, 
whether he wrote plays or pamphlets, or whether, like Anthony 
Munday, he played the part of a spy or informer, is unknown. 

How did Nashe contrive to exist during these years ? We can¬ 
not say. He probably was hard put to it to earn even the scantiest 
livelihood, and we know from his own confession that he had 
been pinched with want,^ and had not escaped the debtors’ 
prison.® We must suppose that before long he found some patron 
or other, for whom in return for his keep he perhaps did secre¬ 
tarial work. The attempt to live by the pen alone was at the 
time quite a new thing, indeed I doubt if any yet had succeeded 
in doing it—unless perhaps Robert Greene for a few hard-worked 
years. Certainly Nashe could never have existed by the sale to 
the booksellers of those of his writings which are rfow known to 
us : by far the greater part of his income, small as it probably was, 
must have come to him from other sources. 

Of his patrons in these early days we know little. His Anatomy 
of Absurdity was dedicated to Sir Charles Blount, whose acquain- 

* See i. 309. 8-a8 and note. 

* Many of Churchyard’s works arc, however, very scarce, and there are 
several which I have not seen, 

’ See i. 270. 17- 25. * See i. 303. 23. ® See i. 310. 1-5. 
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tance he had perhaps made through the introduction of Greene/ 
but at this time Sir Charles was actively employed in the Low 
Countries, only returning to England for short visits, and it seems 
doubtful whether Nashe can have obtained much assistance from 
him. Indeed the complete absence of any reference to Blount 
in Nashe’s later writings somewhat suggests that this dedication 
had not been fruitful in results. 

From 1589 to 1592 we must suppose Nashe to have been 
busied with that miscellaneous work which enabled him in the 
latter year to boast that he had written in all sorts of humours 
privately more than any young man of his age in England.^ Cer¬ 
tainly his known work would not justify such a statement. Yet it 
is unlikely that anything published under his name has perished, 
for there would almost certainly be some indication of the fact 
either in his own writings or in those of Harvey. At various 
times Nashe refers to his Anatomy of Absurdity^ his ‘ Prajfaces two, 
or a paire of Epistles and to his Pierce PenilessCy the only works 
we know of until the autumn of 1592, and he had never printed 
rime in his life save the verses in Pierce Penilesse^ We must 
therefore conclude that much that he had written remained in 
manuscript. He had probably engaged in writing for the stage, 
but perhaps without much success, for he acknowledges his infe¬ 
riority to Greene in the plotting of plays in a way which suggests 
that he had attempted to compete with him.'^ 

In 1591, probably early in the year, appeared an edition of 
Sidney’s Astrophel and Stella with a preface by Nashe. This is 
a piece of little importance, and we may suppose it to have been 
supplied to the order of the bookseller, .simply in accordance with 
the general custom that a book should have a preface or dedica¬ 
tion of some sort. It contains a passage in praise of the Countess 
of Pembroke, but nevertheless the edition seems to have been 
unauthorized, for another, with a very different text and without 
Nashe’s preface, was issued by the same publisher in the same 
year. 

It has already been remarked that in February, of a year 
that is almost certainly 1591-2, Nashe was ‘in the Countrey 

' Greene dedicated to Blount his Alcida^ cnt. S. R. Dec. 9, 1588, 

^ See i. 330. 18-20. 

® i. 318. 30. ^ See i. 318. 24. ® See Hi. 132. 23-3. 
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some threescore myle off from London Unfortunately, how¬ 
ever, the sole indication of where this was seems to be that it was 
in a low-lying district ‘ almost as rotten a Clymate as the Lowe 
Countreyes a description which indeed suggests the Fen country, 
but does not help us much. 

It was probably in the summer of this year, 1592, that Nashe 
completed what in his own day was the most popular of his 
books, and the one which perhaps first brought him into general 
notice, namely his Pierce Penilesse. We need not, however, sup¬ 
pose that the whole work was written at the same date ; indeed 
I think that the utter want of unity and of definite plan, which is 
one of its most noticeable characteristics, strongly suggests that 
its composition extended over a considerable period. The original 
idea, that of a petition to the devil, is almost lost in a mass of 
scarcely relevant satire. The book was, I suspect, planned 
merely as an attack upon the niggardliness of the wealthy and 
the slight support accorded to men of wit, the groundwork being 
that Pierce Penilesse^ recognizing that at the present day all the 
gold is imprisoned in the strong-boxes ot the rich, petitions the 
devil that it may be released. Instead, however, of confining 
himself to reflections upon avarice, which would naturally flow 
from such an idea, Nashe proceeds to a general attack upon all 
the vices of the time, which is not even remotely connected 
with the supplication itself, winding up by a borrowed discussion 
of the nature of devils and spirits, which has nothing to do with 
either of the other sections. Even into this congeries he seems 
to have inserted oddments at the last moment. The attack upon 
Richard Harvey was almost certainly such an addition, while the 
abuse of the Danes, which from the hints of Robert Beal* would 
seem to have had some political motive, was probably another. 
Altogether one is inclined to regard Pierce Penilesse as represent¬ 
ing the gleanings of two or three years. 

There is no indication where the book was written, and though 
we gather from it that Nashe was by this time very familiar with 
London life and ways, it is, I think, entirely lacking in those per¬ 
sonal details about the author himself which we find in almost all 
his other writings. From other sources, however, we know that 

» See i. 378. * i. 38a. 39-30. 

’ See p. 14a below. 
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he was in London in July or the beginning of August of the year 
1592, a month before the death of Robert Greene on the third of 
September, and together with a certain Will Monox, his com¬ 
panion, of whom we have no further information,' took part with 
Greene in the banquet, of which, as Harvey insisted, Greene died.* 

While in London, Nashe, we may suppose, sold his Pierce Peni- 
/esse to a printer or stationer, probably either Richard Jones or 
John Busby, and it was entered to the former on August 8. I 
have tried to show in the introductory note to the work * that there 
is no reason for thinking that Jones got iX)ssession of it surrepti¬ 
tiously or that this first edition was in any sense a piracy. Nashe’s 
only grievance against him seems to be that the book came out 
more quickly than he expected, and that the printer had given 
a ‘ long-tayld Title ’ to it. It appears that Nashe had intended to 
make certain additions or at any rate corrections, and we may 
suppose that he left town hurriedly without coming to a definite 
understanding with Jones about the details of the publishing. 
But I feel sure that had Nashe had any real grievance against 
him, he would not have failed to say so in the letter to the 
printer which is prefixed to the second edition. 

Pierce Penilesse appeared, as I think, September 5-8, 1592, and 
at this date Nashe was absent from London in company with his 
‘ Lord ^ Whether the outbreak of the plague was the cause of 
this journey we do not know, but it seems extremely likely; at 
any rate, once out of London, Nashe was prevented by the plague 
from returning.* 

The identity of the person whom he accompanied is a very 
difficult problem. We have two references to a ‘ Lord * who was 
apparently Nashe’s patron in the autumn of 1592 : the first in 
Pierce Penilesse, where Nashe mentions that ‘ the feare of infection 
detained mee with my Lord in the Countrey’,* the other in 
Strange News, written in the winter of 1592-3, where replying to 
charges brought against him by Harvey he says :— 

<For the order of my life, it is as ciuil as a ciuil orengc ; I lurke in no 
comers, but conuerse in a house of credit, as well gouerned as any Colledge, 

* There was at least one person of the name Wm. Monnox living at the 

date; see Cal. qf State Papers, Dom., 1598-1601, p. 538, and 1601-3, 
pp. 119, 391 ; but there seems no reason to identify him (or either of them) 
with Nashe's friend. * See i. 387. 34-6. • See iv. 77-8. 

* Sec i. 155. II. • i. 153. ai-a. * 
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where there bee more rare quallified men and selected good Schollers than 
in any Noblemans house that I knowc in England. 

‘ If I had committed such abhominable villanies^ or were a base shifting 
companion, it stoode not with my Lords honour to keepe me . . * 

Now at the time of writing Strange News Nashe was certainly 
living in Sir George Carey's house in the Isle of Wight,^ but it 
seems impossible that he can be referring to this. Harvey's 
charges against him were in connexion with his life in London, 
and therefore Nashe’s defence could only be of weight if, while he 
dwelt there, he had been admitted to the houses of men of honour 
and position. Furthermore, however great a patron of literature 
Carey may have been, it seems quite unlikely that he should have 
collected such a troop of ‘ rare quallified men and selected good 
Schollers' in the Isle of Wight. Whether Nashe could have 
referred to Carey as his ‘ Lord' seems also very doubtful, but it is 
perhaps not absolutely impossible that he should have done so, 
and it is better therefore not to lay stress on the point. 

On the whole, I think we may conclude from these two pas¬ 
sages that before Nashe left London in the autumn of 1592, he 
was under the patronage of some ‘ Lord ’, in whose house he 
‘ conversed and that it was with this patron that he went into 
the country. 

Now it would, I suppose, be natural for a writer to dedicate at 
least one work to the patron upon whom he was dependent, and 
when we find Pierce Penilesse dedicated to ‘ a piller of Nobilitie’ 
under the pastoral name of ‘ Amyntas', there is certainly a temp¬ 
tation to identify ‘Amyntas’ with the lord who was Nashe’s 
patron. The difficulty is that, so far as it is possible to make 
out, at the very time when Nashe wrote that he was detained with 
his lord in the country, he seems actually to have been at 
Croydon writing Summers Last Will for performance in the 
Archbishop’s palace. Now Whitgift might of course have been 
referred to as ‘ my lord ’, but it is quite impossible that he should 
be Amyntas, who is described in language which certainly could 
not have been used of an ecclesiastic. 

Shall we then suppose that Whitgift was Nashe’s patron ? If 
this were the case, we can quite understand such a work as 
Pierce Penilesse not being dedicated to him, for it would hardly 
^ L 329. 31 - 8 . * See p. aa below. 
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be consistent with the dignity of an archbishop. We can at 
least say that there would be nothing unlikely in Nashe being 
favoured by Whitgift, for by his share, whatever it may have 
been, in the anti-Martinist campaign of 1589-90, he must 
certainly have come under the notice of Bancroft, who is 
understood to have been the chief organizer. Bancroft became 
chaplain to Whitgift in 1592* and would thus have special 
opportunities of introducing his prot^g^s at Lambeth. On the 
outbreak of the plague, Whitgift, as a member of the Privy 
Council and necessarily in close relations with the Court, would 
be obliged to take the most careful precautions against any risk 
of infection to himself or his household, and it seems probable 
that he left London at once and retired to his palace at Croydon, 
whither Nashe may have accompanied him.* 

I have elsewhere * given at length the reasons for thinking that 
Nashe composed Summer's Last Will and Testament at Croydon 
in September or October, 1592, and need not repeat them here. 
We have no evidence that the piece was actually performed, 
though there seems to be no special reason for doubting this. 
As we now have it, it appears to show signs of having been 
altered at a later date for performance before the Queen. 

Nashe’s next patron. Sir George Carey, son of the first 
Lord Hunsdon, had since 1582 been Captain-general of the 
Isle of Wight. How Nashe first became acquainted with him 
we cannot say. Carey seems to have visited London fairly 
frequently: he had indeed been there as lately as June of this 

* I cannot learn at what period of the year the appointment was made, 
but in any case Bancroft seems to have been for some time previously on 
intimate terms with Whitgift, who made great use of his assistance against 
the Puritans. 

* A statement made by Nashe in the Terrors of the Night (i. 374. 35) must 
be referred to here, namely that he was in ‘ most forsaken extremities’ when 
relieved by Sir George Carey. Now he went to stay with Sir George Carey 
in the Isle of Wight in the autumn of 159a, and it might reasonably be 
argued that his statement is inconsistent with the theory that he was, 
immediately before, residing with his patron, Whitgift, at Croydon. It is, 
however, quite possible that Nashe is referring to some earlier occasion on 
which he had been helped by Carey, for as he insists elsewhere, he was 
not ‘ pincht with any vngentleman-like want ’ when he wrote Pierce Penilesse 
(i. 303. 13-15), nor had he indeed been ‘altogether Peter Poueretto* since he 
could tell a knave from an honest man, i. e. since his inexperienced youth 
(i. 3aa. 26-9). 

* See iv. 416-19. 
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year, 1592,* but it is perhaps more likely that the acquaintance 
was of old standing. Carey was celebrated for his hospitality 
at Carisbrooke Castle* and may have invited Nashe to visit 
him there, or seeing that the Privy Council was in constant 
communication with Carey, it may be that Nashe was sent down 
to him by Whitgift on some business the transaction of which 
required more than an ordinary messenger. However this may 
be, Nashe was certainly in the Isle of Wight in the winter of 
1592-3/ and while there composed Strange News^ his answer to 
Gabriel Harvey’s attack upon him in the Four Letters. 

This quarrel with Harvey is one of the most important events 
in Nashe’s life, and requires to be discussed at some length. It 
has therefore seemed best to devote to it a separate section of 
this memoir (see pp. 65-110 below), and to make no attempt to 
deal with it here. 

Nashe’s voyage to the Isle of Wight was the one good voyage 
that he had in his 1116 .“ He speaks in the highest terms of 
Carey’s hospitality and of the pleasure of his residence with him, 
and there is, I fancy, in his references to the Captain-general 
himself, to Lady Carey, and to their daughter, a touch of more 
sincere affection than is usual in the praise of a patron. 

But though the Isle of Wight was * a purified Continent ’ ® and 
‘ so delightfull and pleasaunt a Tempe ’,® the climate seems not to 
have suited Nashe. * Euen in the packing vp ’ of his Strange 
NewSy “a hot ague’^ had him by the back.® We have few 
references to Nashe’s health, but it seems to me that the tone of 
much of his writing is not that of a man who was physically 
strong. 

While at Carisbrooke, and probably in January or February, 
iS92”3» Nashe composed—or perhaps rather compiled—his 
Terrors of the Nighty which he dedicated to Elizabeth Carey, the 


* Early in the year Carey seems to have been staying somewhere in 
Surrey; see Nichols, Progrtsses ofQ. Elieabethy 1823, iii. 134 ; and on June 4 he 
was, with another, empowered by the Privy Council to examine an Irish 
prisoner in Bridewell (Acts of tht P. C). 

* See D. N. B. art Carey, quoting from Oglander. 

’ See iii. 96. a. 

^ Sec i. 374. 13. ® i. 374. 15. • i. 374. 39-3. 

For the meaning of * hot ague perhaps influenza, sec Creighton, 
Epid$mics in Britain, i. 400, 404, &c. 

* See i. 333. x6; cf. 336. 36. 
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daughter of Sir George,' who it seems had in some way suggested 
the pamphlet. It is a slight production, which has been viewed 
very differently by different critics. To me it seems to be a 
hasty piece of work, almost certainly composed for the most part 
of a mere stringing together of matter taken from elsewhere, and 
on the whole of very little importance either as regards Nashe’s 
biography or the history of letters in his time. 

The Terrors of the Night seems to have been followed by 
Nashe’s only attempt at narrative fiction, the Unfortunate 
TVaveller^ which bears the date June 27, 1593, and which was 
probably also written, at least in part, in the Isle of Wight. 
This is, as he tells us in the dedication to the Earl of 
Southampton, in ‘a cleane different vaine’ from his former 
writings, and the composition of it was urged upon him by his 
friends. The latter statement is a little curious, for the work is 
so different from anything which was already existing in English 
that it is not easy to see what form the suggestion made to 
Nashe can have taken. Perhaps it was merely that he should 
write a romance of the type of Greene’s, and the altogether 
different form which it took was merely the effect of Nashe’s 
peculiar genius. At any rate, so far as I am aware, no model 
has been found which Nashe can have followed, for I see 
practically nothing in the work which can have been suggested 
by the picaresque type of romance, such as Lazarillo de Tormes. 
Indeed it seems to me that the classing of it with such stories 
is hardly correct, for while Lazarillo and the heroes of other 
picaresque tales are essentially rogues and are only interesting 
on account of the revelation which the author makes of their 
knavery, Jack Wilton, I am convinced, was not intended to be 
a rogue at all. His behaviour is indeed far from being in accord 
with present-day standards of propriety, but he is rather wantonly 
mischievous than depraved. Had Nashe meant to depict a 
vulgar rogue and trickster, he would hardly have shown him 
to us treated on such confidential terms by a nobleman of the 
rank and attainments of the Earl of Surrey. 

Nashe was, he tells us, in the Isle of Wight at Christmas, 1592, 

‘ and a great while after,’ • but this is unfortunately far from precise, 

* This dedication was probably not written until 1594, when the work was 
published; see iv. 196-7. * See iii. 96. a. 
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and though it seems natural to imagine a stay of some months, and 
to think that the Unfortunate Traveller must have been at least 
begun there, it would be daring to assume the same thing in the 
case of his next work, Chrisfs Tears. Indeed, in spite of the fact 
that this work is dedicated to Lady Carey, there is, 1 think, a tone 
about the whole piece which is hardly consistent with prosperity 
or with a happy outlook upon life. Prophecies of evil have been 
at all times the consolation of the disappointed, and when Nashe 
inveighs so bitterly against the vices and follies of his time, 
threatening London with a fate like Jerusalem’s if it will not 
amend its ways, we cannot but feel that all was not well with him. 
In the dedication he laments the loss of his powers—whether 
from illness or from what other cause he does not say—and 
though they are partially restored and he still hopes to go through 
with ‘ some complete historic ’ wherein Lady Carey’s perfections 
shall be the chief argument, there is a settled melancholy in his 
tone which seems rather to be the cause than the consequence of 
the bitterness with which he writes. 

The date of Nashe’s return to London after his stay in the Isle 
of Wight must be a matter of conjecture, for the few scraps of 
apparent evidence on the point which may be gathered from his 
writings and those of Harvey prove on examination to be vague 
and even contradictory. Thus the entering of Christ's Tears and 
the Unfortunate Traveller in the Stationers’ Register within a few 
days of each other, namely on September 8 and 17, 1593, seems 
to suggest that Nashe may have arrived in town shortly before 
and have brought the MSS. with him.' On the other hand it has 
generally been assumed* that Gabriel Harvey’s Neiv Letter of 
Notable Contents., dated September 16 and entered in the Sta¬ 
tioners’ Register on October i, which refers many times to Christ's 
TearSy was written after the publication of that work, which in 
that case must have been in the printers’ hands long before 

' I do not, of course, pretend that a suggestion of this kind is of any real 
weight. The MSS. might have been sent to town, as that of the Terrors oj 
the Nighty entered S. R. in June, probably was. 

“ By myself also, I regret to say, at iv. aia, second paragraph. The only 
exception seems to be Collier, who in his Hist, Eng. Dr. Poet., 1831, i. 
304 note, states that Christ's Tears must have been published after the New 
Letter. He had, however, changed his mind by 1837, when in his Bridge- 
water Catalogue, describing ChrisVs Tears, he takes the view that it was the 
earlier publication ; so also in his edition of Pierce Penilessey 184a, p. xxvii. 
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September 8, the date of its entry in the Register. Such, how¬ 
ever, is the intolerable obscurity of Harvey’s language that it is 
impossible to determine whether he had actually seen Christ's 
TearSj or whether, as I now think is more probable, he had 
received some written apology or offer of peace from Nashe— 
whether directly or through intermediaries—in which the intended 
publication of that work was mentioned. I shall have to return 
to this question later, in discussing the Harvey-Nashe quarrel, and 
therefore need only say that I no longer think that Christ's Tears 
must have been published by September 16, and that consequently 
the dates of entry of this work and of the Unfortunate Traveller 
may be those of the receipt of the MSS. by the printer or 
publisher. 

But even if Nashe was in London at the beginning of Septem¬ 
ber, 1593, it seems on general grounds unlikely that he would 
stay there for longer than he could help. In July and August 
the plague had been at its height, and the decision to hold the 
Michaelmas term out of London shows that the town was not 
expected to be habitable in October.‘ Nashe may, of course, 
have had business of some sort—his patron’s or his own—which 
necessitated his being in London, but otherwise there would have 
been little for a literary man to do, and less for him to gain, 
in a town deserted by the court and the nobility, and where even 
the theatres were closed.® 

The publication of Christ's Tears seems to have brought Nashe 
into serious trouble. In the course of the work he makes a violent 
attack upon the greed of the London mercantile class, and hints 
more particularly at the misappropriation of money left for 
charitable purposes, and at the taking of bribes on the part of 


‘ The plague is mentioned in letters in November (Creighton, Epidemics 
in Brit, i. 353), and the theatres were not reopened until December. 

* The existence in Christ's Tears of a list of errata which must have been 
drawn up when the whole work, save the last sheet, had been printed, does 
not show that Nashe was in or near London at the time, but merely that the 
rate of composition and printing was slow—or perhaps that he kept the 
printer waiting for his preliminary matter. Strange News presents a case 
almost exactly parallel. There, in sheet M, the author corrects an error in 
sheet K—though he was in the Isle of Wight at the time. Indeed, the 
existence of so many misprints seems to support the view that Nashe was 
absent when the book was at press, for when he could give attendance at 
the printing-house such serious errors did not occur. Cf. the epistle before 
the Unfortunate Traveller, ii. 303. a-4. 
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persons whose duty it was to administer such funds. There 
is really nothing out of the common in this attack. We may 
find very much the same thing in many other books of the 
period, and there is, so far as we can now see, nothing whatever 
to cause the passage to be differently regarded from those familiar 
denunciations which have been the common stock of preachers 
and moralists from time immemorial, and which have always been 
endured by those against whom they were directed with an indif¬ 
ferent and dreary sort of patience. Either we must suppose that 
some recent scandal had given to the passage a special point, and 
even perhaps a personal application, or that those in authority 
had already some ill will against Nashe and were more than 
usually quick to find cause of offence.* 

Whatever may have been the reason, the civic authorities were 
incensed against Nashe, and the incident made such an impression 
on him that it was still fresh in his memory in 1596, when in 
a letter to William Cotton he writes that * the players as if they 
had writt another Christs tears, ar piteously persecuted by the 
L. Maior & the aldermen 

In what way he himself had been ‘ piteously persecuted ’ we do 
not know, but it was evidently in consequence of the trouble 
which had been caused that in 1594, in reissuing the unsold 
sheets of the 1593 edition of Chrisfs TearSy a cancel leaf was 
prepared in which the passage that had given offence was made 
much more vague, and though defrauders of the poor and takers 
of bribes are still referred to, the author is careful to add, 
‘ I speake not this for I know any such, but if there be anie such, 
to forewarne and reforme them.’ * 

* According to Nashe, Harvey had tried to incense the Lord Mayor 

against him. This must, I think, have been earlier in the year, but the exact 
date is not given (iii. 95. 33-6). It is perhaps worthy of notice that among 
the aldermen at this date was Sir Richard Martin, son to Thomas Martin of 
Saffron Walden, who may for local reasons have been friendly to Harvey 
and not have regarded Nashe’s criticisms quite in an impartial spirit. He 
was Lord Mayor from the death of Sir Cuthbert Buckle on July i, 1594, to 
the end of the Mayoral year. ® See p. 194 below. 

* If, as we may suppose, this cancel leaf was inserted to meet the wishes of 
the authorities, it is somewhat remarkable that copies should apparently have 
been issued to the public with the cancel leaf at the end of the preliminary 
matter and the original leaf still remaining in its place—as, for example, in 
the copy in the Bodleian Library. It seems to indicate that the idea of a 
purchaser keeping and reading his book in a paper cover, or with none, as 
it came from the stationer, was not entertained, and that a book was sup- 
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It was perhaps in connexion with this affair that Nashe was 
excessively beholden to Sir Roger Williams,' but evidence upon 
the point seems to be entirely wanting. 

Whether Nashe was in London during the autumn of 1593 is, 
as I have said, doubtful, but he was certainly there during the 
printing of the first edition of the Unfortunate Traveller^ which we 
may suppose to have been early in 1594, for in the epistle to the 
readers of this work he mentions a temporary absence—whether 
from London or merely from the printing-house is not clear— 
which had been the cause that certain errors had been overlooked 
in two of the sheets. This absence must of course have been 
a matter of a few days only, as he returned in time to correct the 
sheets which followed. An allusion elsewhere to the arraignment 
of Roderigo Lopez * is couched in terms which strongly suggest, 
though they do not actually state, that Nashe was present. The 
proceedings took place at the Guildhall in February, 1593-4. 

Between the early autumn of 1593, when Christ's Tears was 
presumably finished, and the summer of 1595, when Nashe 
seems seriously to have taken in hand Have with You to Saffron- 
IValden, he appears to have written nothing. At any rate we 
have now nothing which can date from that time, and he tells us 
that for three years before the autumn of 1596 he had made 
nothing by the sale of his work to the stationers.* Hido may 
perhaps have been seen through the press in 1594, and so much 
of it as Nashe wrote may have been added in that year, while 
some of his time may have been given to the composition of the 
trifles of which he speaks in Have with YoUy* or to writing for 
the stage. But of this we have no evidence. 

Probably towards the end of 1595 *—the date cannot be accu¬ 
rately determined—on his return from a visit to Lincolnshire, 

posed as a matter of course to pass through the hands of a binder, who 
would naturally insert the cancel in its proper place, destroying the ori¬ 
ginal leaf. 

* Sec iii.108. 3-5. Nashe dates Sir Roger’s kindness to him as a year 
and a half before his death, which occurred in December, 1595. 

* Sec iii. 313. 36-3x6. a. 

* See iii. laS. 5-6. 

* iii. 30. 34-31. 5. Harvey’s charge, which Nashe is there answering, 
refers of course to an earlier date. 

® It was * not hal’fe a ycare’ before he wrote a certain part of Haw with You 
(iii. 93. 17-18), but the composition of this work seems to have extended 
over a considerable period. 
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Nashe stayed for a while at Cambridge, where he * had not been 
in sixe yeare before lodging at the Dolphin in the next chamber 
to Gabriel Harvey, who chanced also to be on a visit to the 
University. 

At about this date Nashe seems when in London to have 
resided with John Danter, the printer, perhaps acting in the 
capacity of corrector of the press or literary adviser, somewhat as 
Harvey had lived for thirty-seven weeks with Wolfe when writing 
Pierce's Supererogation^ though not necessarily on the same terms.* 
He speaks vaguely of ‘all the time I haue lyne in her [Mrs. 
Banter’s] House, and as long as I haue knowen her’,® as if he 
had lived there for some years, but seeing that Strange News is 
the first of his books printed by Danter, it is perhaps most 
probable that he had only taken up his residence with him after 
returning from the Isle of Wight some time in the autumn 
of 1593- 

Save for a passing reference to a certain knight whom we can¬ 
not identify, but who may possibly be Sir Fulke Greville, as ‘our 
Patron’,’ we have no evidence that Nashe was at this time or 
later in receipt of any assistance from the great, and no knowledge 
at all how he was living. 

The next definite news of him is contained in the important 
letter to William Cotton, printed in full—so far as it can be 
deciphered—at pp. 194-6 below, which was evidently written 
about September, 1596, and which, though extremely coarse, is 
so racy and full of personal information that it cannot but make 
us deeply regret that it seems to be the only one of Nashe’s 
letters which has come down to us. From it we learn that Nashe 
had been engaged in writing for the stage as well as for the press, 
but that he had found little profit in either. The printers could 
think of nothing save the account of Lord Essex’s voyage, to 
obtain which there was apparently most active competition, and 
the players said that theatrical affairs were at the moment too 

' See iii. 87. 7-8 ; 95. i-a. In a measure Harvey seems to have acted as 
literary adviser to Wolfe (see iii. 89. 19-31), though he was not employed by 
him, but paid for his own board (iii. 98. 8-9). Nashe states that Barnes, 
Thorius, and Chute, as well as Harvey, were at one time all lodging with 
Wolfe (iii. loa. 36-35). 

* iii. 115. i-a. 
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uncertain to allow them to give money for plays. Nashe has not 
a penny in his purse, but is merry nevertheless. 

The allusion to writing for the press probably refers to Have 
with You, which cannot yet have been published.^ He may 
have been trying to get some bookseller to advance money on it. 
It eventually appeared with only Danter’s name on the title-page,* 
which may mean either that no bookseller had been found and that 
Danter was taking all the risk, or possibly that as the production 
might be regarded as libellous, no one save Danter was bold 
enough to own to a connexion with it* 

Having published Have with You, and reaped from it such 
profit as he could, Nashe apparently turned his attention to the 
stage, and began a comedy called the Isle of Dogs, which brought 
upon him still more serious trouble than any which he had 
experienced before. Unfortunately the play has perished,^ and 
the affair is wrapped in obscurity. Our whole knowledge of it 
is derived from Nashe’s own account, which is not very precise, 
brief mentions in the Acts of the Privy Coumil and Henslowe^s 
Diary, and the references in the Trimming, which last must of 
course be regarded with suspicion. 

Whatever the nature of the play, Nashe seems to have been 
only partly responsible for it. It was, as he tells us, but an 
‘imperfit Embrion’ of his idle hours,^ and he wrote no more 

' See note on iii. 77. 20, ® As did Strange News. 

* Banter’s press was particularly concerned in the matter on account ol 
Harvey’s attack ; see iii. 113. 25 ; 114. 23, &c. 

* A MS. containing several minor works of Francis Bacon, with some other 
pieces, in the possession of the Duke of Northumberland, has on the outer 
sheet, or cover, a list of works which includes ; 

* He of doges frmn* 

by Thomas Nashe [ &] inferior plaiers * 

(the reading of the words ‘ frmn‘ ’ and ‘ plaiers ’ is doubtful; the latter looks 
more like ‘ places': there is a space after * Nashe' but no trace of ‘ & ’). The 
list seems to refer to the original contents of the MS., and if ‘frmn*’ means 
‘fragment’ must, I think, surely do so; but several pieces which are men¬ 
tioned, including the Isle of Dogs, are now missing, while on the other hand 
the MS. includes pieces omitted from the list. The date of the writing is 
uncertain, but James Spedding, who edited the MS. in 1870 as A Conference 
of Pleasure, could find nothing to indicate a date later than the reign of 
Elizabeth {Conference, p. xxiii), and with this opinion Dr. Fumivall agrees 
{Some 300 Fr. Allusions to Sh,, N. S. S., p. 3). The whole MS. has been 
reproduced under the editorship of Mr. F. J. Burgoyne {Collotype Facsimile 
of an Elie. Manuscript preserved at Alnwick Castle, 1904). This seems to be 
the only evidence that the play ever got into circulation at all. 

* Sec iii. 153. 37. 
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of it than the Induction and the first act, the other four acts 
being supplied by the players.* There seems to be no reason to 
doubt the general correctness of the statement, but when Nashe 
goes on to say that those who completed it did so without his 
consent and were quite ignorant of his ‘ drift or scope we may 
feel that he would have done well to explain the circumstances 
a little more precisely. It is not quite easy to see how the 
players could have become possessed of part of a play without 
the author’s consent, which would necessarily have implied the 
power to get it finished. Perhaps the most likely supposition is 
that Nashe had undertaken to write a play, had delivered up the 
first part—presumably receiving money for it—and had then been 
unable or unwilling to complete his work. 

Upon performance® the play was judged to be seditious and a 
restraint was put upon all the theatres.* Nashe’s lodgings were 


• See iii. 154 marg. In the Modem Language Review, iv. 410-11 (April, 
1909), Mr, E, K. Chambers shows that it is highly probable that the player 
who completed the Isle of Dogs was Ben Jonson. This is to be inferred 
from the issue by the Privy Council on October 8, 1597, of warrants for the 
release of Gabriel Spencer, Robert Shaa, and Benjamin Jonson, from the 
Marshalsea {Acts of the P. C., New Sen, xxviii. 33). In the preceding month 
some of the actors who had taken part in the representation ‘ whereof 
one of them was not only an actor but a maker of parte of the said plaie ^ 
had been committed to prison (see note a on next page), and it can hardly be 
doubted that it was these same persons who were now to be released. (Sec 
also Mr. Chambers’ letter in Mod. Lang. Rev,, iv, 511.) Jonson's share in 
the Isle of Dogs must, I think, have been the ‘ first error’ to which he refers 
in his letter of 1605 to the Earl of Salisbury, and not, as has been supposed, 
Eastward Ho / or Sejanus. 

• It has generally been supposed that the Isle of Dogs was performed 
at Henslowe’s theatre, the Rose ; see Mr. Greg’s edition of Henslowds 
Diary (ii. 88, 185). Mr. Chambers, however, shows {Mod. Lang. Rev., loc. 
cit.) that, with the elimination of Collier’s forgeries from the Diary, the evi¬ 
dence for this disappears, and we can only say that it was played at one of the 
houses on the Banksidc. We have consequently no means of arriving at the 
exact date of the performance, which may. have been on any day before 
July 38, when warrants were issued for the closing of the theatres until the 
following November {Diary, ed. Greg, ii. 87-8). 

From Nashe’s letter to William Cotton (see p. 194 below), we can, I think, 
infer that, in 1506 at least, the company with which he was specially con¬ 
nected was the Chamberlain’s men, who seem at about this time to have been 
acting at the Theatre in Shoreditch {Diary, u. 8. ii. 77). There is, however, 
some evidence that Gabriel Spencer was one of Pembroke’s men, and if this 
was so, it is a strong argument for supposing that it was by Pembroke’s 
company that the play was produced. 

• Cf. Henslowe's Diary, ed. Greg, fol. 933,1!. lo-ia (p. 903). ‘Jmcdiatly 
after this Re-straynt is Recaled by the lordes of the cownsell w®** Restraynt 
is by the meanes of playinge the Jeylle of dooges.’ This, which is the only 
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searched by order of the Privy Council, and his papers seized 
and submitted to Richard Topcliffe ' and others for examination, 
to see whether they contained anything treasonable. At the same 
time the actors who had taken part in the performance were 
committed to prison, and presumably an attempt was made to 
arrest Nashe himself.® 

It has generally been stated that Nashe was actually arrested 
and sent to the Fleet prison, but so far as I can discover there is 
not the slightest evidence of this. The entry in Henslowe's Diary 
which Collier adduced in support of the opinion is now known to 
be a forgery *; there is no mention of Nashe's arrest in the letter of 
the Privy Council; and he himself says that so ‘ astonishing 
outragious and violent ’ were ‘ the tempestes ' which arose in con¬ 
sequence of the play that he ‘ was glad to run from it‘ Auoide 
or giue grounde 1 did,* he continues; ‘ scriptum esi^ I will not goe 
from it: and post varies casuSy ... at greate Yarmouth in Nor- 
folke I ariued in the latter ende of Autumns.^* 

genuine mention of the play in the Diary, cannot be held to imply that the 
performance was at Henslowe’s own theatre. 

^ Topelifle was the chief agent of the government in the persecution of 
Papists and recusants of all kinds. 

* Meeting of August 15, 1597, at Greenwich {Ads of thi P. C, New Ser., 
xxvii (1597), p. 338): ‘A letter to Richard Topciyfe, Thomas Fowler and 
Richard Skevington, esquires, Doctour Fletcher and Mr. Wilbraham. 
Uppon informacion given us of a lewd plaie that was plaied in one of the 
plaichowses on the Bancke Side, contanyngc very seditious and sclnnderous 
matter, wee caused some of the players to be apprehended and comytted to 
pryson, wliereof one of them was not only an actor but a maker of parte of 
the said plaie. For as moche as yt ys thought meete that the rest of the 
players or actors in that matter shalbe apprehended to receave soche punysh- 
ment as theire leude and mutynous behavior doth deserve, these shalbe 
therefore to require you to examine those of the plaiers that are comytted, 
whose names are knowne to you, Mr. Topciyfe, what ys become of the rest 
of theire fellowes that cither had theire partes in the devysingc of that sc- 
dytious matter or that were actors or plaiers in the same, what copies they 
have given forth of the said playe and to whome, and soch other pointes as 
you shall thinckc meete to be demaunded of them, wherein you shall require 
them to deale trulie as they will lookc to receave anie favour. Wee praic 
you also to peruse soch papers as were fownde in Nash his lodgings, which 
Ferrys, a Messenger of the Chamber, shall delyver unto you, and tocertyfie 
us th’ examvnacions you take. So, &c.’ 

’ Sec Henslowis Diary, ed. Greg, p. xl. The entry (fol. 33) runs : ‘pd 
this 33 of aguste 1597 to harey porter to caryc to T Nashe nowe at this tyme 
in the flete for wrytinge of the eyilc of dogges ten shellings to be paid agen 
to me when he capne J saye ten shillinges . . . x*.' The entry on fol. 39^ 
of a payment to Juby of 20s, in connexion with the same play is also 
a forgery. 

* See iii. 154. 1-5, x6-ao. * 
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In the Trimming of Thomas Nashe there is indeed a picture of 
him in irons,' and a passage of some five pages in length in which 
he is jeered at as if in prison, though the language is curiously, 
and perhaps intentionally, vague. This passage is, however, 
immediately followed by one which directly contradicts it, in 
which Nashe is said to be ‘ greatly in request ’ for his ‘ most 
infamous, most dunsicall and thrice opprobrious worke The He of 
Dogs\ and a mock proclamation for him is given, beginning 
thus:— 

‘ O yes, O yes : if there bee anie manner of man, person or persons, can 
bring anye tidings of Tho: Nashe Gentleman, let hym come and giue know¬ 
ledge thereof, & hee shalbe plenteously rewarded.’ ® 

This, which is in itself almost conclusive evidence that Nashe 
was not in prison—at least so far as the writer knew—is followed 
by many references to his flight. 

‘ Hearke you Thomas, the Crier calls you. What, a fugitiue ? how 
comes that to passe, that thou a man of so good an education, & so wel 
backt by the Muses, shuldst proouc a fugitiue 1 ’ ^ 

‘ But twas prouidence in thee, to foresee thy woe, and to labour to 
eschew it, if not by auerring what you hauc said, and standing too it, yet by 
shewing your hceles. . . . O, how much art thou beholding to thy legs? 
Bankes was not so much beholding to his Horse, that serued to ride on, 
and to doo such wonderfull crankes, as thou art to thy leggs, which haue 
thus cunningly conuayed thee . . . [Thou shouldst] make much of thy legs, 
which by speedie carriage of thee from place to place to get thee victualls, 
do not onely maintaine thy life, but also at this time haue saued thy life, by 
their true seruice vnto thee. Wherefore (these things considered) thou 
canst not chuse but in all humilitie offer thy old shooes for sacrifice to 
Thetis for thy swift feet.’ * 

* Now in this thy flight thou art a night-bird, for the day wil bewray thee : 
the Bat and the Owle be thy fellow trauellers. But to come roundly vnto 
you, this cannot long continue : the Owle sometime is snarld^ in the day 
season, and olde Father Time at length will bring you to light . . . you 
shall be catcht, such is your destinie; and then your punishment shall be 
doubled on you, both for your flying, and your other villanic.’ ® 

Surely it is impossible to reconcile all this with Nashe’s arrest 
and imprisonment in the Fleet. There seems to me no reason 

* Reproduced at p. 109 below. 

* Trimmings F i ; Works of Gabriel Harvey, iii. 51. 

* Trimming, F 1’, Works of Harvey, iii. 52-3. 

® Trimming, F a, Works of Harvey, iii. 53-4. 


* snared Grosart. 
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whatever for doubting his own statement, namely that he had fled 
at once to the eastern counties.' 

According to this account, he arrived at Yarmouth in ‘ the latter 
ende of Autumne’, 1597, and there remained, hospitably treated 
by the townsfolk, for six weeks altogether.’^ During this time he 
perhaps made his peace with the authorities through the media¬ 
tion of friends, and indeed it may be that the offence which 
had been committed turned out, as he himself maintained, to be 
due rather to the players than to himself. 

It may be remarked that it is just possible—though hardly, 
I think, probable—that Nashe had been forbidden to return to 
London for a certain time by the authorities, for Meres in his 
Palladis Tamia (ent. R. Sept. 7, 1598) speaks of his ‘banish¬ 
ment But we cannot say exactly when the passage was written, 
nor can we be sure that Meres knew the circumstances. He may 
have been aware that Nashe was no longer to be seen in his 
accustomed haunts about town, without knowing precisely why he 
was absent. 

Lenten Stuff we may suppose, planned while Nashe was at 
Yarmouth, or at least as soon as he left there, for it was, as he tells 
us, intended to show his gratitude to the town for the hospitality 
which he had received.* It was written in the country,*^ but 
that Nashe was in London during the printing of the book is to 
be inferred from the conclusion of the Epistle to the Reader.® 

* Fleay {Biog. Chron.^ ii. 145) perceived the contradictions, but says that 

they will ‘disappear if the part “Here let”, p. 50—“cut’^ p. 64 [i. c. 
the part in which he is spoken of as a fugitive], be supposed to have been 
an insertion of September, the rest of the pamphlet being a little earlier, 
say in August ’. I think that Fleay was probably right in supposing the 
description of Nashe’s flight to have been added later, but it seems to me 
that the portrait and description of him in irons was probably intended 
merely as a humorous suggestion entirely unconnected with the trouble 
about the Isle of Dogs. The play is only mentioned in the (apparently) 
added pages. See p. 175 below. * See iii. 154. 20-33. 

3 See the extracts from Palladis Tamia at pp. 147-8 below. 

* See iii. 154-6. See iii. 175. 34-176. i. 

® See iii. 152. 15-19. When I wrote the notes on Lenten Stuff I was 
much puzzled to account for Nashe’s reference to Juniper in jonson’s Case 
is Altered as apparently a well-known character, although an allusion in 
that play to Meres’s Palladis Tamia seems to date it after September, 1598. 
The difficulty is now, however, cleared up by the investigations of Mr. Charles 
Crawford, who has shown that it is highly probable that the attacks on An¬ 
thony Munday, with the reference to Palladis Tamia, did not originally form 
part of the play, which therefore may be dated considerably earlier. See 
Mr. Crawford’s paper in Notes and Queries, 10 S. xi. 41-2 (Jan. 16, 1909). 

V D 
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In the opening paragraph of Lenten 5 /^^Nashe bids the public 
expect that in spite of his misfortunes he may prove a cunninger 
diver than they are aware, and * plunge aboue water once againe \ 
He has ^a pamphlet hot a brooding that shall be called the 
Barbers warming panne'^ which was evidently his reply to the 
Trimming of Thomas Nashe^ and was, as we gather from the Epistle 
to the Reader, to be expected in the following Easter term.® 

But though Nashe had presumably made his peace with the 
authorities, they had evidently determined that he should trouble 
the town no longer with his wit and scurrility, and we find his 
works and Harvey’s figuring in a list issued on June i, 1599, by 
VVhitgift and Bancroft, of books which were to be seized and 
burnt.'* But the prohibition was probably not taken very seriously, 
and there seems to have been no attempt to stop the publication 
of Summer^s Last Will in the following year.^ 

What became of Nashe after the writing of Lenten Stuff we 
cannot say. It has been supposed that he published Summer^s 
Last Will in 1600,® but this is mere conjecture. It is perfectly 
possible that it was published after his death by some one who 
possessed the manuscript. An attempt has also been made to con¬ 
nect his name with a translation of Garzoni’s Hospidak dd Fazzi 
huurahiliy published in 1600, but so far as I have been able 
to ascertain without good reason.® In the preface to J. Boden- 
ham’s Belvedere^ published in 1600 (entered in the Stationers’ 
Register, August n), Nashe is mentioned among ‘modern and 
extant poets ’, but as the names of Spenser, Marlowe, Greene, and 
Teele also appear in the same list, this is no evidence at all that 
he was still alive. In Charles Fitzgeffrey’s Affaniae^ 1601, he is 
referred to as dead.^ Where and when he died is unknown. 

$ 2. THE MARTIN MARPRELATE CONTROVERSY. 

Having thus briefly considered such facts as are known to us 
concerning Nashe’s life as a whole, we must now discuss more 

’ See iii. 153. 18-25. * See iii. 151. 20 -1. 

See p. 110 below. 

* As wc know from Rowlands, Pierce Penilesse was to be seen on book¬ 
stalls in i6oa ; see iv. 80, foot. 

See D. N. B. 

Sec pp. 140-1 below. 


’ See p. 149 below. 
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{)articularly his share in the famous war of pamphlets known as 
the Marprelate Controversy. 

This dispute, from the peculiar manner in which it was con¬ 
ducted, from the obscurity which surrounds its initiators and the 
writers who took part in it both on the one side and on the other, 
and from the literary eminence of some of those who are supposed 
to have been concerned, has attracted an amount of attention 
and acquired an acknowledged importance which, intrinsically and 
apart from the circumstances which gave it birth, seems hardly to 
be deserved. For while on the one hand the Martinist campaign 
clearly belongs to the great Puritan movement which, beginning 
long before and manifesting itself in a strange variety of ways, 
was throughout the whole of Elizabeth’s reign gathering strength 
for its triumph in the following century, it was on the other hand, 
in the manner in which it was conducted, though not in the prin¬ 
ciples which it upheld, altogether outside and distinct from the 
general trend of thought among the more serious reformers of 
the Church of England, was of a nature to have weight chiefly 
among the more ignorant classes, and, however great the stir 
which it occasioned at the time, seems to have produced little 
enduring effect. 

Apart, however, from all questions of its historical importance, 
this controversy, dull as it may appear at first sight, must always 
be full of interest to those who study it a little more closely, and 
this less on account of the problems connected with the publica¬ 
tion and authorship of the tracts, than by reason of the dominant 
personality, the extraordinary figure of Martin himself. To the 
present writer at least there are in the whole range of English 
literature few characters more interesting, more curious, and, it 
may be said, more completely bewildering. To those who do not 
read beyond the Epistle he may seem merely a scurrilous make- 
bate, who having become possessed of some scandalous gossip 
about the bishops, tried by spreading it broadcast over the 
country to requite the injuries which he had suffered at their 
hands. But if we study the progress of the controversy, we see 
that the very violence and scurrility of this first attack are part of 
a carefully arranged design, and that Martin was taking the very 
surest means to arouse the attention of the country, and to ensure 
readers for the more serious arguments to follow. 
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These later tracts, the Epitome, Hay Any Work for Cooper, the 
Theses, and the Just Censure of Martin Junior, while no less witty, 
are far more earnest in tone. They reveal on the part of their 
author a deep sincerity and an unshakable belief in the righteous¬ 
ness of his proceedings, and yet at the same time they show him as 
a jester, a buffoon. What kind of man can this have been, who 
could give himself up whole-heartedly to the propagation of what 
he believed to be the truth, with the practical certainty that sooner 
or later it must cost him his life, and could yet at the same time 
carry on his propaganda with an apparent enjoyment of the con¬ 
test itself that might almost lead one to suppose that his own 
skill in outwitting his adversaries, and the cleverness and con¬ 
clusiveness of his replies to them, were of nearly, if not quite, 
equal importance to him with the doctrines for which he was 
ready to sacrifice everything ? Reading the Martinist pamphlets, 
we might at times fancy that this life and death struggle for 
a principle, this defiance by one man of the whole ecclesiastical 
power of England, was no more than a Northern ‘flyting\ or 
than such a contest of wit and scurrility as those of the Italian 
humanists. That this may have been, and to some extent un¬ 
doubtedly was, a deliberate pose, does not make it any less remark¬ 
able, nor render less interesting the strange character who was 
able by so combining exhortation and coarse abuse, earnestness 
and laughter, to reach a public which no more solid form of 
exposition could attract and no more serious argument convince. 

Any attempt at a history of the Marprelate controversy would 
be out of place here, and would lead us into the discussion of 
matters with which Nashe probably concerned himself but little, 
and with which this sketch of his life has no need to concern 
itself at all. Nevertheless, as my notes on the anti-Martinist 
tracts included in these volumes could be made of no service 
towards the understanding of the controversy as a whole, tending 
indeed rather to obscure it, it will perhaps be well very briefly 
to touch upon such aspects of the dispute as must more particu¬ 
larly concern the reader of Nashe.’ 

* There is no thoroughly satisfactory account of the controversy as a 
whole. That by the Rev. W. Maskell, published in 1845 as A History of 
the Martin Marprelate Controversy, though in some respects still useful, is full 
of errors, and is written with a very strong anti-Martinist bias. Mr. Arber*s 
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As I have already remarked, the Martinist controversy, though 
forming a part of the general Puritan movement, can readily be 
isolated from it, and this not only by the manner in which it was 
conducted, but by the limited number of points with which it 
was essentially concerned. The reader who wishes to obtain 
a general idea of the Puritan tenets may be referred to the ‘ Hun¬ 
dred pointes of Poperie’ set forth in Anthony Gilby’s Pleasant 
Dialogue behveen a Soldier of Banvicke and att English Chaplain^ 


Introductory Sketch to the Martin Mar prelate Controversy, 1879, is a very 
valuable collection of documents bearing on the subject—it is indeed quite 
indispensable to the student—but it offers no connected account of the matter. 
A good general summary from the Puritan side is given by Dr. H. M. Dexter 
in his Congregationalism of the last three hundred years^ as seen in its Litera¬ 
ture^ 1880, pp. lag-aoa. Some account of the history of the Martinist 
press, by W. H. Allnutt, appeared in Dibliographica, ii. 172 80. The latest 
contributions to the history of the controversy are Mr. William Pierce’s Histo¬ 
rical Introduction to the Marprelate Tracts, 1908 (publ. Jan. 1909), and 
Mr. J. Dover Wilson’s chapter on ‘The Marprelate Controversy’ in the 
Camb. Hist, of Eng. Lit., iii, which appeared within a few days of 
Mr. Pierce’s book. The first of these is on the whole the most useful 
account which has yet appeared, but it is, unfortunately, written with a bias 
in favour of the Martinists no less strong than that of Maskcll against them. 
It deals, moreover, as might be expected from its title, much more fully 
with the events which led up to the controversy than with the controversy 
itself, and the writer seems to have devoted almost all his energies to the 
Puritan side, his chapter on ‘The Episcopal Anti-Martinist Policy’, which 
should be of especial interest to a reader of Nashe, being decidedly weak. 
Nevertheless, though I do not think that it can be regarded as the final history 
of the controversy for which we had hoped, Mr. Pierce’s book contains 
much new matter, and in several important respects corrects the statements 
of his predecessors. Mr. J. D. Wilson’s chapter in the Camb. Hist, of Eng. 
Lit. gives an account which is necessarily .somewhat condensed, but which, 
so far as it goes, is excellent, though having to limit himself almost entirely to 
the literary point of view, the author has, perhaps, failed to make it quite 
clear what the dispute was all about. The present brief notes on the con¬ 
troversy, so far as it need concern readers of Nashe, were written before 
the appearance of the work of Mr. Pierce and of Mr. Wilson, since reading 
which I have, however, made a few changes and additions. 

The following arc the chief modern reprints of the tracts, other than the 
‘ Pasquil ’ tracts and the Almond, which are included in the present 
volumes :— The Epistle, ed. J. Petheram, 1842 and 1843, ed. Arber, 1880. 
T. Cooper’s Admonition, ed. Petheram, 1847, Arber, 1881. The Epi¬ 
tome, ed. Petheram, 1843. Hay Any Work for Cooper, ed. Petheram, 1845. 
A Whip for an Ape, in Lyly’s Works, ed. Bond, iii. 417, &o. Mar-Marttn, 
partly in Lyly, u. s,, iii. 423, &c. Marre Mar-Martin, in Brydges’s Censura 
LiUraria, vi. 236-9 (ed. Haslewood, who seems to have thought he was 
reprinting Mar-Martin). Martin's Month's Mind, in Nashe’s Works, ed. 
Grosart,^ i. 141, &c. Pap with an Hatchet, ed. Petheram, 1844, and in 
Mr. Bond’s Lyly, iii. 393, &c. Plain Perceval the Peacemaker of England, ed. 
Petheram, i860 (issued after the editor’s death and apparently unfinished). 
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1581,^ to Udall’s Demonstration of Discipline^ or, perhaps best ot 
all, to the work which gave rise to the famous controversy between 
Whitgift and Cartwright in 1572-7,* namely the Admonition to 
the Parliament.'' He will there find objections not only to the 
form of the ecclesiastical hierarchy, to the names of its members 
and to the manner of their appointment, but also to many minor 
points of custom or ceremonial, to licences to marry in times 
forbidden, to the sale of dispensations to eat flesh, to abuse of 
excommunication, to the ecclesiastical vestments, to the use of 
the ring in marriage, to the wearing of a veil by women at their 
churching, and many other practices. Besides these we have 
also bitter and by no means unjustifiable attacks upon the failure 
of the ecclesiastical system to afford to the people sufficient 
instruction in Christianity and opportunities for worship, on 
pluralities, on non-residence and neglect on the part of the clergy, 
and on the ignorance and loose living of many of them. But 
these faults, it must be remembered, were acknowledged and 
lamented by those on the side of the Church as well as by the 
Puritans, the chief difference between them being in their views as 
to the possibility of improvement and the best methods to that end. 

There is no doubt that the Puritan opinions upon all these 
matters were held by Martin, and indeed most of them are 
touched upon at one time or another in the course of the con¬ 
troversy, but he was too clever a man to waste his time and to 
diminish the force of his pamphlets by dealing with too many 
subjects. He preferred to direct his chief efforts against what he 
regarded as the fount of all the other abuses, the established 
system of Church government. Thus the controversy was in no 
sense theological. It dealt not at all with questions of dogma, 
and in so far as it was concerned with interpretation of Scripture, 
the points at issue were of the plainest and simplest kind, upon 
which the most ignorant of men would feel at least as competent 
as the most learned to give a yea or nay decision. And this very 
fact, that Martin’s chief propositions were so plain and so easy to 
understand, and that by their very nature—whether such and such 

* The ‘ Hundred pointes ’ are printed by Mr. Arber, Intr. Sketch, pp. 38-34. 

^ Reprinted in Mr. Arber’s ‘ English Scholar’s Library ’, 1880. 

* See note on i. 117. 14. 

' Reprinted in Puritan Manifestoes^ ed. Frere and Douglas (Church Hist. 
Sac., vol, Ixxii, 1907). 
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words of Christ were to be interpreted literally or not—the answer 
to the questions at issue was rather a matter of opinion a)id 
sentiment than of knowledge and reason, was, I believe, one of 
the main causes of the effectiveness of his campaign. 

The Puritan movement has on the whole tended to religious 
toleration—partly, if not mainly, by reason of the number of sects 
to which it has given rise—but it must not be thought that in the 
sixteenth century it in any way favoured individual interpretation 
or greater liberty of thought. The purpose of the Puritans was 
not to found a separate Church governed according to their own 
views, but to change the government of the existing Church. They 
wished to worship in their own way, but they wished also, and 
perhaps quite as much, to prevent others from worshipping in any 
different way. Here and there among the Puritans, as here and 
there among the defenders of the Church of England, there may 
have been men who would have wished to accept Tertullian’s one 
rule of faith, ‘sola immobilis et irreformabilis,’ the belief in one 
God and in His Son Jesus, and to allow all other matters of 
discipline and custom as more or less indifferent. But when 
Whitgift quotes these words of Tertullian Mt is not to show that 
individual men may differ in their mode of worship, but that 
different Churches may, in different countries and at different 
times ; and even that was denied by the Puritans. Throughout 
the controversy the attitude taken by Martin is not that his ideal 
of Church government and of worship is as correct as others, and 
should therefore be permitted, but that it is alone correct; that 
all others are contrary to Christianity and must therefore be 
suppressed. 

‘ All our L. Bb. 1 saye, are pettie Popes, and pettie vsurping Antichristes, 
and 1 thinke if they will still continue to be so, that they will breed yong 
Popes, and Antichristes : per consequens, ncyther they nor their broode, are 
to be tollerated in any Christian common wealth, quoth Martin Marprelate.’ * 

‘ The Puritane preachers . . . would haue all the remnants and reliques 
of Antfehriste bannished out of the Church, and not so much as a Lord B. 
(no not his grace himselfe) dumbe minister (no not dumbe lohn of London 
his selfe) nonresident, archdeacon, abbic lubber, or anye such loyterer, 
tollerated in our ministcric. ’ ^ 

* Defence of the Answer^ *5747 P- 9^- quotation is from Dc Virginibna 

Velandis, cap. i. 

2 Epistle, ed. Arbcr, p. 9. ^ Epitome^ ed. Petheram, p. 6. 
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‘ He [i. c. Martin] never (neaneth by the assi[s]taunce of god to leaue the 
assayling of them [i. e, the proud priests] and theire generation vntill they 
be vterly cxtinguised [sic] out of our church.’ ’ 

It is important that this fact should be clearly borne in mind, 
that the Puritan ideal was no more favourable to liberty of thought 
than was the Anglican view, for there has been much loose writing 
upon the subject. That upon either side we find comparatively 
few references to the necessity of all men belonging to the same 
Church is simply because this was fully accepted by both parties, 
and there was therefore no necessity for insisting upon it. Even 
in such a careful and temperate balancing of the opposing views 
as Bacon’s ‘Advertisement touching the Controversies of the 
Church of England the only kind of toleration which the writer 
seems to have in his mind is the allowing of certain external 
matters of form and ceremony to be non-essential, and so modify¬ 
ing the Church that all could belong to it. Not once docs the 
idea of allowing separate Churches within the same state seem to 
occur to him.^ 

^Vhat, then, were the views of Church discipline which Martin 
wished to propagate ? If we limit ourselves to his tracts alone, 
we shall find them most clearly .set forth in the Epitome^ where 
also will be found references to most of those passages of Scripture 
which are constantly quoted by the Puritans in support of their 
arguments. The point at issue is merely this: whether the 
organization of the Church as established, or claimed to have 
been established, by Christ and the apostles, was intended to 
be fixed for all time, or whether development and modification 
according to circumstances was permissible. 

^ Protestation of Martin Marprelate, title-page. 

^ It is interesting in this connexion to note a passage in Mr. Pierce’s sum¬ 
mary of the Puritan reply to Bancroft’s famous sermon of February 9, 1588-9: 
‘ The magistrates are to see that the Church is cleansed from Popery ; the 
principle of intolerance is frankly admitted : “ they are to provide by law 
that all persons, both Ministers and others, doe submit themselves without 
contradiction unto all such things as shall be godly established in the Church.” 
‘‘ We heartily agree with you that the people should avoid, and the magis¬ 
trates punish, heretics'” {Historical Introduction^ p. 176). No one will 
accuse Mr. Pierce, who calls the Marprelate Tracts ‘a cry for more liberty’ 
(p. 265], of exaggerating Puritan intolerance. 

3 Ed. Petheram, pp. 10 13. Much fuller statements of the Puritan views 
are of course to be found in many other works, such as Udall’s Demonstra¬ 
tion of Discipline already referred to. 
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‘ The puritans saye, that these offices and officers, whiche our sauior 
Christe and his Apostles did ordainc, are vnchangeable, and that it is not 
lawfull for any prince to alter them, no not though the circumstances of 
times, places and persons, should seeme in regarde of conuenience, to enforce 
him thereunto. The doctor [i. e. John Bridges] with all the Lordly priests 
in the land, hold the contrarie.’ * 

Martin, and the Puritans in general, maintained :— 

1. That just as the Levitical government under the old law was 
strictly set down, and departure from it severely punished—as in 
the cases of Uzzah, and of Korah, Dathan, and Abiram—so the 
government established by the New Testament was to be preserved 
with equal strictness. 

2. That according to the New Testament the officers of the 
Church were to be pastors, doctors (or teachers), elders, and 
deacons, and these alone (Eph. iv. 11-13, Acts vi. 1-6, xiv. 23, 
and XX. 17). 

3. That it was especially forbidden for these to be ‘lords’ 
[i.e. lords bishops] in the Church (Luke xxii. 25-6). 

4. That the above-mentioned officers, and no one else, were to 
have to do with preachingthe word, administering the sacraments, 
making of ministers, excommunicating, and administering all 
other Church censures and punishments. But, on the other 
hand, they were not to meddle with civil government, which was 
the business of the civil magistrate. 

These points constitute the essence of Martin’s propaganda, 
though many other matters are indeed touched upon. A number 
of definite charges are brought against individual dignitaries of the 
Church, for acts of injustice, wanton living and the like. The 
question of the legality and indispensability of the vestments 
is also referred to, as well as the use of certain popish ceremonial, 
while the oft-repeated charges against the clergy in general for 
want of learning, for indolence, and for the neglect of those under 
their care, are insisted upon. These are, however, as I have said 
but side issues. The question which Martin had most at heart, 
and which is the main purpose of all his writings, is that of the 
illegality of the Episcopate. 

It is not my intention to follow the progress of the controversy. 
In an appendix I have strung together the chief facts, so far as 


Epitomey ed. Petheram, p. lo. 
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they can be ascertained, about the Martinist press itself, and 
to this, or better, to the full chronological lists given by Mr. Pierce 
and Mr. Arber, I must refer readers desirous of more detailed 
information. Suffice it to say that the series of Martinist publica¬ 
tions began in October or November, 1588,* with the Epistle^ and 
ended about the middle of September, 1589, with the Frotestation 
of Martin Marprelate, Including a broadsheet, seven publications 
appeared under the name of Martin, two being professedly by 
a * Martin Junior’ and a ‘Martin Senior’. 

In 1588 the Puritan movement was evidently causing consider¬ 
able anxiety to the bishops, and it seems to have been determined 
rigidly to suppress all pamphlets in favour of reform. In April 
Waldegrave’s press and type were seized on account of his having 
printed Udall’s DiotrepheSj and the search made at Kingston in 
June by the wardens of the Stationers’ Company seems to point 
to unusual activity on the part of the authorities. On the appear¬ 
ance of Martin’s first tract he was at once recognized as a dan¬ 
gerous opponent, and it was decided that he must be answered 
without delay. 

The official reply appeared early in 1589,* in a work by 
Thomas Cooper, Bishop of Winchester, entitled An Admonition to 
the People of England^ a volume of 250 pages, which deals not 
only with the Martinists, but with the Puritan tenets as a whole. 
In spite of the fact that only a single section is concerned with 
the Epistle^ and that solely with the charges made against the 
bishops, it does not seem to have been suspected by any writer on 
the history of the controversy that the Admonition was not origin¬ 
ally composed with the purpose of answering this work. From 
several considerations, however, it appears to me quite certain 
that the book was written, and at least partly printed, before it 
was determined that it should include an answer to Martin— 
perhaps indeed before the Epistle appeared.* 

’ Mr. Pierce gives circa October 15 as the date of issue of the Epistle, but 
this is perhaps a little early. It was evidently printed before the end of 
October, but there seems to be no evidence that it was on sale until the 
following month. 

■ Entered in the Stationers’ Register on January 10, 1588-9. 

In Mr. Arber’s edition the answer to the occupies only thirty-two 

pages out of a total of 179. It forms the second section of the book, 
pp. 39-60, the only other mention of Martin being on pp. 71-3. 

' A discussion of the evidence in support of this view would be out of 
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The Admonition is in the main a sound and soberly reasoned 
defence of the position of the Church of England, though Cooper 
had not a tithe of Cartwright^s or even of Whitgift’s skill as a con¬ 
troversialist. He is heavy-gaited, wordy, and at times inclined to 
make up for the weakness of his arguments by somewhat conven¬ 
tional moralizing. Altogether it was a book which cannot have 
given much uneasiness to the leaders of the Puritans.' 

It is quite evident that a work of this character would be 
almost totally ineffective as a reply to the Martinist Epistle. It 
was too weighty and covered far too wide a field. It was too 
serious, and appealed to those alone who would have rather been 
scandalized at Martin’s pamphlet than influenced by it. Its 
circulation must have been among an entirely different class. 

This seems at once to have been realized, and it was determined 
to answer the scurrilous pamphlets in a style similar to their own. 
Such a task could perhaps hardly be delegated to members of 
the clergy, even if writers of the peculiar talents required could be 

place here, but I think that any one who carefully examines a copy of the 
first edition will have little doubt on the subject. The book is made up as 
follows: A* (preliminaries), B-P, K®, (L8 being blank and cancelled), 

M-Y^, Aa-Kk^, LP. The reply to the Martinists runs from F i to L i, and 
we find that K and L, though consisting together of thirty pages, are only 
numbered as sixteen, the whole of K and the first six leaves of L being 
numbered on one side alone (thus counting fourteen), while the last (the 
icventh) leaf of L is numbered on both sides (counting two). Consequently 
the pagination continues as if the whole book were in fours. The most 
probable explanation—indeed the only natural one—seems to be that when 
a good part of the work was already printed, it was determined to replace 
certain of the earlier sheets by new ones, and that the new matter happened 
to be considerably longer than the old. 

Sheet M must ^so have been cancelled, for it now contains a passage— 
inserted evidently to fill a gap—in which, apropos of nothing at all, Martin 
is compared with the Calumniator in the picture of Apelles described by 
Lucian (IIcpl rov niartvtiy Sta 0 o\^, 5). It is possible that the original 
sheet M contained something which had, in consequence of other changes 
in the book, become superfluous or incorrect. 

* The most noteworthy thing in the Admonition is perhaps the amazing 
sentence with which it opens ; ‘ When 1 call to my remembrance, the loath¬ 
some contempt, hatred, and disdaine, that the most part of men in these 
dayes beare, and in the face of the worldc declare towarde the Ministers of 
the Church of God, aswell Bishops as other among vs here in Englande : 
my heart can not but greatly feare and tremble at the consideration thereof.’ 
It gives us some hint of the serious position in which the established Church 
found itself, when its authorized defender could speak, not of the opposition 
against it, but of ‘ Ihe loathsome contempt, hatred, and disdaine ’ felt for it, 
and this not by a few schismatics here and there, but by * the most part 
of men *. * 
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found among them, and it therefore seemed good to the authorities 
to make use of secular writers of ready and pungent wit to oppose 
the wit of Martin. The controversy being, as I have said, non- 
theological, and by no means abstruse in character, could be 
carried on as well by laymen as by clerics, more especially as 
a certain acquaintance with religious questions was at that time 
common to all men of education. 

The original suggestion of this move seems to have come from 
Richard Bancroft,* at that time canon of Westminster, who, as is 
abundantly clear from his sermon at Paul’s Cross on February 9, 
1588-9, was bitterly hostile not only to the Martinists but to 
Puritanism in any shape or form. It is not, however, clear 
to what extent it is to be considered as official on the part of the 
Church. Presumably Whitgift’s assent would have been obtained, 
but it seems improbable that the tracts were given any open 
support by the authorities, otherwise we should hardly have 
expected to find members of the clergy, such a.s Richard Harvey 
and the author of the Mirror for Martinists^ using such con¬ 
temptuous language about them. On the other hand, we find the 
anonymous author of a reply to Bancroft’s sermon of February 9 
referring, in his preface, to the Almond for a Parrot in terms which 
clearly show that he regarded the bishops as responsible for its 
publication,^ though in this he may of course be merely following 
the lead of Martin. 

Among the writers engaged to reply by the bishops would seem 
to have been Nashe and Lyly, but though they are now 
commonly spoken of as the chief members of the group, it is 
doubtful whether they formed part of it from the first. At any 
rate, whatever share they may have had in the early attacks upon 

^ See the letter of Whitgift, recommending Bancroft for the Bishopric of 
London in 1597, in Strype’s Whitgift, 1718, p. 516 (ed. 1822, ii. 387), and 
Masked, M. M. Controv., pp. 166 7. Whitgift says that ‘ By his [i. e. Ban¬ 
croft’s] advice that course was taken, which did principally stop Martin’s 
and his fellows’ mouths ; viz. to have them answered after their own vain 
writings.* 

^ The tone of the work seems clearly to indicate that he was of the clergy. 
See p. 64, below. 

■ A briefe discovery of the untruthes and slanders , . . contained in a sermon, 
preached the cV. [sic] of Februarie by D. Bancroft . . ., A 4 : ‘ That vile and 
scurrilous Palmphlet [sfc], latey [sic] suffered to come abroad [marg. An 
almond f[or] a Parrot.] by their priuity [if not allowance) and in their 
defence . . 
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Martin seems to have been kept secret. An interesting passage 
in the Thtses Martinianae gives a list of those who in June 
or July, 1589, were writing on behalf of the bishops. At this date 
there had already been anti-Martinist plays, but, save Mar-Martin^ 
none of the jocular replies that have been attributed to Nashe and 
Lyly had appeared. The passage runs as follows :— 

‘ My second and last aduise is this in a word. Suffer no more of these 
haggling^ and profane pamphlets to be published against Martin, and in de¬ 
fence of thy hierarchie. Otherwise thou shalt but commend thy follie and 
ignorance vnto the world to be notorious. Mar-martin, Leonard Wright, 
Fregneuile Dick Bancroft. Tom Blan. o Bedford,^ Kemp,* Vnder- 

hil,^ seruc thee for no other vse, but to worke thy mine, and to bewray 
their owne shame, & miserable ignorance.’* 

The evidence of Nashe’s connexion with the Marprelate con¬ 
troversy is fairly strong. We have first a general tradition to that 
effect, which though somewhat vague and not appearing, so far 
as I have been able to discover, until many years after the event, 
is then found in several quarters, though it is difficult to be 
certain to what extent these are independent. The earliest of 
these references known to me is to be found in the title of one 
of John Taylor’s tracts, namely, Differing Worships, Or, The 
Oddes, betiveene some Knights Sendee and God's. Or Tom Nash 
his Ghost, {the old Martin gueller) newly rous'd, and is come to 
chide and take order ivith Nonconformists, Schismatiques, Sepa¬ 
ratists, and scandalous Libellers . . . 1640. In the tract itself 
there is no mention of Nashe, but the reference to him on the 
title-page probably suggested an anonymous pamphlet published 
two years later, and entitled ; 

Tom Nash his Ghost. To the three scurvy Fellowes of the 
upstart Family of the Snufflers, Rufflers and Shufflers ; the thrice 

^ i. e. John Fregcville : cf. quotation in note on i. 83. 5-22, where most 
of these persons are again mentioned. 

* i.e. Tobias Bland (1563 ?-i6o4), author of A Baitc for Momus, 1589, 
ent. 5. R. June 7, 1589. 

* Mr. Pierce, Hist. Jntr., p. 237, takes it for granted that William Kemp 
the actor is meant, but Dr. Lee in the D. N. /i, very reasonably suggests 
that .another William Kemp, the writer on education, may rather be referred 
to. In 1587 he had published a verse pamphlet on the treasons of Ballard 
and Babington. 

^ Perhaps John Underhill, Bishop of Oxford 1589-92, but I cannot learn 
that he wrote on the controversy. 

* Theses Martinianae, D s’'. • 
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Treble-troublesome Scufflers in the Church and State, the onely Lay 
Ecclesi-Ass, J call Generallissimos , . . Written by Thomas Nash his 
Ghost, with Pap with a Hatchet, a little revived since the 30. Yeare 
of the late Qu. Elizabeths Eeipt, when Martin Mar-Prelate was as 
mad as any of his Tub-men are ftow . . . Printed first at Yorke, and 
since re-printed at London. 1642.’ 

On the back of the title occurs the following set of verses 

(A.'):- 

Tom Nash his Ghost. 

1 Am a Ghost, and Ghosts doe learc no Lavves ; 

Nor doc they care for popular Applause : 

I liv'd a Post poore, long time agoe; 

And (living a poore Poet) I dy’d so. 

The thirtieth yeare of blest Eltea^s Reigne 
I had a yerking, firking, jerking veine ; 

In those dayes, we had desperate madmen hcere, 

Who did the Queene, State, Church and Kingdome jeere : 

And now a Crew are up as wise as those 
Who doe all Rule and Govermcnt oppose. 

In those dayes / did bring those men in frame ; 

And now my Ghost is come to doe the same. 

Their Leaders were cal’d Martins ; but I call 
These fellowcs Swallowes, they would swallow all. 

/ then did gall their Galls, and spight their spight, 

/ made the Nests of Martins take their flight; 

But first they had disperst their fond opinions, 

In sundry places of the Queenes Dominions, 

Which (like Impostumes) not well cur’d at first, 

Corrupted ever since, doth now out-burst. 

Whcrforc my ayery Ghost shall undertake 
Once more to try a perfect Cure to make ; 

For (being now invisible, a Spirit) 

I cut through th’ Ayre, and in the Earth can ferrit. 

And in an Augure hole my selfe can hide, 

And heare their knaveries and spie vnspide. 

My Lines are sharp, but* charitie’s my ground, 

My ayme is to conformc not to confound. 

But if my labour prove to be in vaine, 

My Ghost shall (whence it came) rcturne againe. 

1 WO years later in another tract of John Taylor’s, namely 
Crop-eare curried, or, Tom Nash His Ghost, 1644, we find the 
following passage (Nashe’s ghost appears and speaks) 

* The B. M. copy is dated in MS. ‘ August 10th * bnt Q, 
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‘ Quoth he, my name is Thomas or Tom Nashe^ who when this Ayerie 
shadow of mine had a corporeall substance, I had a yerking, firking, jerking, 
Satiricall and Poeticall veine, Pigasus was my Palfrey, the Muses were my 
Minions, Tempe^ Aganippe^ the Thespian^ Helliconian and Castaiian Foun- 
taines did yeeld me Diurnall and Nocturnall Tributary Nectar : Fame and 
Defame were my Vassalls, and I could make them both wait on whom I list, 
I knew Honour^ and I Honoured it, I spumd at Flattery^ 1 lov’d Truth, 
1 despised Riches, yet I liv’d and dyed Rich enough to be a Poet. And so 
much shall suffice to tell the what I was. 

‘ Now in the next place Il’e certifie thee whence 1 came, and what mine 
errend is : know this, that about the 30*** year of the Raigne of Renouned 
Queen Elisabeth, She and the Protestant Religion (which She defended and 
Maintaind) were oposed and troubled with HerUiques, Papists, Schis- 
matiqiies, Separatists, Brownists, AnnabapHsts, Familists, and Atheists ; All 
of these disagreeing, yet all against the Church, and Government Ecclesias¬ 
tical! and Civill here established. Amongst those innumerable Locusts that 
then were spewd from the Bottomlesse Pit, there crawl’d and swarm’d over 
the Kingdomc, a Crew of Rascalls called Martinists ; whose Laxative Purity 
did most shamefully in printed toyes, Pamphlets, and Lying Libclls, be- 
squitter all England over with such poynts of Doctrine, as was never known 
by Christ and his Apostles. And these Martins Intituled their Pasquills 
by the Jmpudent and saweie names of Martin Mar Prelate. These scan¬ 
dalous Railings of theirs were then answered by as Grave, Wise, Learned, 
and Reverend men as England yeilded, and they were (by Scriptures, 
Fathers, Counsells, Divinity, Humanity, Learning, Wit, Wisdome, Truth, 
Sense, and Reason) Confuted; but none of these were available, for like 
Anvills, the more knocks they had the more obdurate they were; insomuch 
that those Martins like Caterpillers encreased most pestiferously. 

‘ 1 perceiving, that wisemen could do no good with those Vermin Began 
to take them in hand my selfe, 8 c (whetting ray Wits) I put some Aquafortis 
and Gall into my Inckhorn, with which I wrote a delicate discourse of 
Martin Mar tone, and Mar to ther and with | a messe otPappe with a Hatchet, 
I made the Nest of Mischievous, Malevolent, Malignant Martins take their 
flight from hence into the Low Countries ’ (A a^-A 3).* 

Izaak Walton, in his Life of Hooker^ similarly refers to Nashe 
in connexion with the Marprelate tracts. He says 

* And yet these [Martinist tracts] were grown into high esteem with the 
Common people, till Tom Nash appeared against them all, who was a man 
of a sharp wit, and the master of a scoffing, Satyrical merry Pen, which he 
imployed to discover the Absurdities of those blind malitious sensless 
Pamphlets, and Sermons as sensless as they ; Nash his Answers being like 
his Books, which bore these Titles, An Almond for Parrot, A Fig for my 

' From the Spenser Soc. reprint: punctuation slightly corrected. 

^ Life of Hooker, 1665, pp. 88-9. 
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God-sonA Come crack me this Nut^^ and the like : so that his merry Wit made 
such a discovery of their Absurdities, as (which is strange) he put a greater 
stop to these malitious Pamphlets, than a much wiser man had been able.’ 

The only other passage which 1 need quote here is one from 
Jeremy Collier’s Ecclesiastical History. After speaking of the 
Martinist Tracts and of the little effect produced by Cooper’s 
Admonition^ Collier continues;— 

‘ ’Twas thought therefore the best Way to answer a Fool according to hia 
Folly^ and combat these Pamphleteers at their own Weapon. They were 
attack'd in this Manner by one Tom Nash, in his Pasquil and Marforio, his 
Counter-Scuffle, Pappe with a Hatchet, &c. This Nash had a Genius for 
Satyr, a lively Turn, and Spirit for the Encounter : By these Advantages, 
together with that of the Cause, he broke the Eneiny at two or three Charges, 
and drove them out of the Field' * 

Whatever the errors in the passages which I have quoted, they 
do at least show clearly that for many years after Nashe’s death 
there was a strong tradition that he had had a great share in 
putting down the Martinists, and it seems hardly likely that such 
a tradition could arise without some substratum of fact. 

But we have other evidence, which if more vague is at the same 
time more reliable. In Strange News ^ Nashe himself has clearly 
acknowledged his association with the opponents of Martin. He 
there writes that Richard Harvey 

‘ tooke vpon him in his blundring Persiual,^ to play the lacke of both 
sides twixt Martin and vs, and snarld priuily at Pap-hatchet, Pasquill, & 
others, that opposde themselues against the open slaunder of that mightie 
platformer of Atheisme.’ 

Whatever precisely Nashe means by ‘ us ’ in this passage, it is, 
1 think, quite certain from the general tone of the whole that he 
means more than simply adherents of the Established Church, 
and that he is identifying himself with those who were actively 
working to oppose Martin. 

A few other small points tell in the same direction. Gabriel 
Harvey’s insertion of his tract against ‘Pap-hatchet’, i.e. Lyly, 
in Pierce's Supererogation, is more natural if we suppose Nashe 

* These are sub-titles of Pap with an Hatchet. 

* Eccl. Hist., vol. ii (1714), p. 606*’. 

* Sec i. 370. iS-a3. 

* i. e. Plain Perceval the Peacemaker of England, 
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to have been associated with Lyly in the anti-Martinist campaign. 
So too Richard Harvey’s comparison of Nashe with Martin in 
the Epistle before his Lamb of God^ would gain some additional 
point if Nashe were known to be one of Martin’s opponents. 
Campion also seems to regard Nashe as an especial enemy of 
the Puritans.^ 

On the whole 1 think wc may say that Nashe almost certainly 
took some part in the organized campaign against the Martinists. 
It is, indeed, strange that we should find so few references to his 
having done so either during his lifetime or immediately after his 
death ; but once the controversy was over the subject seems to 
have been generally avoided by secular writers, and there may 
have been a feeling that such allusions might in some way lead to 
trouble. 

It is, however, one thing to feel sure that Nashe took part in the 
Martinist controversy, and another and far more difficult matter 
to determine his precise share in it. It has generally been taken 
for granted that some of the anti-Martinist tracts were his work, 
and at different times at least seven -indeed practically all—have 
been assigned to him. I'hese attributions I shall have to discuss 
in detail, but before doing so it will, I think, be well to remind 
readers that even if Nashe look part against the Martinists it by 
no means follows that he wrote any tracts. An important part of 
the anti-Martinist campaign was evidently the plays or shows, and 
it is perfectly possible that Nashe’s share was confined to these. 
Again, he may have been employed simply to gather information 
and to direct the pursuivants, as Anthony Munday was," and tlu- 
tradition of his having been a principal ivriter against Martin may 
be simply a deduction from his fame as a satirist. I.astly, he may 
have contributed stories or jests to the work of others, without 
producing any complete pamphlet himself. The great obscurity 
of the whole matter will be apparent when we remember that 
the work which was first and in early times most persistently 
attributed to him, namely Pup with a Hatchet^ is the very one 
which now, of all the tracts, is alone acknowledged to be 
certainly the work of another. 

Besides Pap^ the following have been attributed to Nashe ; 
the three ‘Pasquil’ tracts, namely A Coimtercuff to Martin 

2 Sec note on iif. 374. 23. 


See p. 146 below'. 
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Junior^ The Return of Pasquil^ and The First Part of PasquiPs 
Apology; An Almond for a Parrot; Martin's Month's Mind; 
Mar-Martin ; A Whip for an Ape, and A Mirror for Martinists? 
Before, however, discussing the evidence for and against the several 
Attributions, it will be well briefly to consider the group of anti- 
Martinist tracts as a whole, and to see what can be done in the 
way of classifying them as the work of different authors, and what 
evidence we have at our disposal in the pursuit of our investi¬ 
gations. Fortunately we have only to deal with those pamphlets 
of a more or less jocose character which seem to belong to the 
organized opposition against Martin. We may leave out of 
account a number of pamphlets, sermons, and longer works which 
indeed form part of the controversy, but which are either serious 
in tone, or of acknowledged authorship, such as Anfiniartinus, and 
Leonard Wright’s Admonition to Martin Marprelate. Richard 
Harvey’s Plain Perceval also we may omit, for, though more 
similar in tone to the works with which we have to deal, it is 
differentiated from them by attacking both parties. 

We shall therefore have to consider merely those tracts already 
mentioned as having been attributed to Nashe, for these form 
the whole group of anonymous productions of the anti-Martinists. 
We may, further, exclude for the present the Mirror for Martinists, 
which is a serious production of a very different stamp. 

When the first volume of this edition of Nashe was printed, 
I had not sufficiently considered the question of the author¬ 
ship of the ' Pasquil ’ tracts, and finding them always assigned 
to Nashe as if certainly his, I rashly supposed that there must 
be some good reason for the attribution, and included them 
among his undoubtedly genuine writings. I now think that they 
should have been placed with the Almond for a Parrot among 
the doubtful works, further study having led me to suspect— 
indeed, to feel almost certain—that Nashe had nothing to do 
with them. For the purpose of the present investigation, there¬ 
fore, all the tracts, with the exception of Pap with a Hatchet^ 
should be considered equally as of unknown authorship. 

’ Cooper in his list of works attributed to Nashe Cant. ii. 306-9) in¬ 

cludes also Anttmariinus and Plain Ptreeval, but the list is valueless and may 
be disregarded. 

* It is not necessary to repeat the arguments in favour of Lyly’s author¬ 
ship of this, as they are fully set forth by Mr. Bond in his edition of Lyly’s 
Works, iii. 390-1. The evidence is strong, and there seems no reason to 
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First as to the evidence at our disposal in determining the 
authorship of these tracts. Save in the case of Pap with a 
Hatchet external evidence is altogether wanting, and we have to 
rely solely on what can be gathered from the tracts themselves. 
We shall find (i) a number of references in the various works to 
others belonging to the controversy, which allow us to determine 
the order of composition or publication of the tracts and more or 
less to arrange them in groups according to the author; {2) a few 
references, topical and other, which may afford some slight 
evidence as to authorship; (3) certain typographical peculiarities 
which also assist us to determine the grouping. We have lastly 
what we may gather from the general style of the writing. 

Before we consider what this evidence is, it is necessary to deal 
with a not unreasonable objection which may be brought against 
the use of it at all. It may be argued that if the writers of the 
pamphlets wished to conceal their identity, any apparent indica¬ 
tions of authorship which they contain may, with the exception of 
such involuntary ones as are inherent in the style itself, be mere 
blinds inserted with the deliberate intention of misleading a too 
curious inquirer. Thus when Pasquil in the First Part of the 
Apology refers to the success of his former book the Countercuff^ 
this tract may not have been his work at all, and when the 
author of the Almond praises Pap with a Hatchet as if the work of 
another, it may be in reality his own. So when he apparently 
identifies himself with Oxford, it may be to prevent readers from 
searching for him among Cambridge men, and when Pasquil 
claims to have been maintained at the University by Jewel, the 
famous bishop of Salisbury, his object may have been merely to 
suggest that he was a man of mature age, whereas he was really 
but a stripling. It may be so: the objection is in a sense 
unanswerable. A group of writers anxious to avoid detection 
might easily hit upon such an expedient—it would certainly need 
no great ingenuity—but all I can say is that if they did so, we 
may as well cease our investigations at once^ for we have prac¬ 
tically nothing left us to go upon. 

refuse assent, though at the same time one could wish that there were some 
actual confirmation of Harvey’s words. As it is, Harvey chaises Lyly with 
writing the work, and Nashe in replying to Harvey allows the attribution to 
pass unchallenged. Had Pap not been the work of Lyly, Nashe would 
surely have found in Harvey’s error another occasion for ridicule. 

E 2 
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But after all, why should they have done any such thing ? It 
is by no means clear that the authors of these tracts had any 
particular desire or need of concealment. The pamphlets were 
written, it appears, at least with the connivance, if not at the 
instigation, of important dignitaries of the Church. They defended 
the established condition of affairs ; they were, in fact, in intention 
at least, if not always in the manner of their execution, worthy of 
the reward rather than the censure of those in authority. The 
printer of the ‘ Pasquil ’ tracts used his device upon the title-page, 
a course which he would hardly have pursued if he feared any 
penalty for printing them, and Nashe in the passage already 
quoted from Strange News certainly shows not the least desire to 
hide his connexion with the movement. P'urther, even supposing 
the writers of the pamphlets had not wished their identity to be 
known, the point which they would have been anxious to conceal 
would be, not the particular tract which each had written, but that 
they had written any. They are too much alike in general tone 
and tendency for it to matter of which they were accused. 

I think, then, that we may dismiss the suggestion that such 
evidence of authorship as we may find was inserted expressly to 
mislead us, and proceed to the consideration of the evidence 
itself. VVe shall find that we can group certain of the tracts 
together as the work of one writer, and separate others as the work 
different ones. 


I. The Pasquil Tracts. 

The Coiintercuff to Marthi Junior.^ the Return of Pasquil^ and 
the First Part of Pasquii's Apology may be grouped together as 
the work of the same author for the following reasons :— 

1. The writer of the later tracts alludes to the earlier ones as if 
his own work; thus in the Return^ i. 71. 18, he speaks of ‘my 
Countercuffe’, and in the Apology^ in. 35-6, he refers to 
criticisms of a passage in his Return (79. 4-21).' 

2. The three tracts were issued by the same printer, in a similar 
style as if to form a set.* 

* Cf. also 74. 14-15 and 60. 4-6; 74. 9-10 and 61. i ; 135. 10 and 83. 
i-a ; 99. a-4, 3a, &c.; 109. lo-ia; no, 18 -19. 

* I now think, with Mr. T, J. Wise, that the edition of the Counitreuff 
bearing the printer’s device, which 1 have called A, was probably in reality 
the second, having been issued after the Return and intended to be uniform 
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We may further conclude that the author of these tracts differed 
from that of Pap ivith a Hatchet^ to which work he alludes in 
the 115. 18-20, ‘I warrant you the cunning Pap-maker 

knewe what he did, when he made choyse of no other spoone 
than a hatchet for such a mouth,’ and possibly also in the Return^ 
100. I. 

Nor was he the author of Martin's Mont/i's Mind^ to which he 
refers in the Return^ loi. 20-2. 


IL Pap with a Hatchet. 

The author is not ‘ Pasquil to whom he refers in the following 
words;— 

^Pasquil is comming out with the Hues of the Saints. Beware 
my Comment, tis odds the margent shall bee as full as the text.* ^ 

As Mr. Bond remarks, the closing paragraph, ‘ Therefore take 
this for the first venew, of a yonger brother, that meanes to drie 
beate those of the Elder house,’ may be taken as evidence that 
Pap is its author’s first contribution. 


III. Martin's Month's Mind. 

The author is not the same as that of the ‘ Pasquil ’ tracts, for 
it is to him that the work is dedicated, and there are other 
allusions to him (see Nashe, ed. Grosart, i. 145-8, 193, 205). 

Nor is he the writer of Pap with a Hatchet^ for he spells 
‘ Pasquine ’, not ‘ Pasquil throughout, and when referring to 
Pasquil’s intended Lives of the Saints., says nothing of the com¬ 
mentary to it which the author of Pap had announced (see 
above), though the two works must have appeared at about the 
same date.^ 

with it; see note on i. 64. aa, footnote. The Lambeth Library would be 
more likely to possess the first than the second issue of the tract. 

> Lyly’s Works, ed. Bond, iii. 4»3- 

’ 1 should place the publication of both in October, 1589. Mr. Arber's 
date for Martin*s Month’s Mind, namely August, is surely too early, for the 
writer says in his dedication *• It growes fast towards lanuatu ’ (Nashe, ed. 
Grosart, i. 146). On the other hand, Mr. Pierce in placing it in the middle 
of November (/fts/. Intr. 319) seems to overlook a reference to it in the 
Rttum of Pasquil (dated October ao); sec i. 101. ao-a. He may, however, 
suppose that Pasquil knew of the tract before publication. Mr. Pierce dates 
Pap with a HatM after November 6 {HisU Intr. 337), supposing that the 
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He mentions A Whip for an Ape and Mar-Martin^ but not in 
such a way as to throw any light upon their authorship. 

IV. An Almond for a Parrot. 

This is not by the author of the Pasquil tracts, whose Lives of 
the Saints are alluded to at iii. 374. 24-6, ‘ I maruell Pasquill 
comes not away with his legends, considering that the date of his 
promise is more then expired’; nor probably is it by that of 
Martin's Months Mind (see iii. 347. 20-1). 

It is not by the writer of Pap with a Hatchet^ ‘the pleasant 
author’ of which is referred to at 347. 22-3. 

This w'as perhaps the writer’s first work; cf. iii. 350. 6, ‘ I giue 
thee but a brauado now’. He appears to call himself Mar- 
Martin Junior, iii. 349. 24, 357. 35, but at 350. 7, 356. i, and 
361. 27 refers to himself as ‘Mar-Martin ’.‘ 

V. Mar-Martin and A Whip for an Ape. 

There seems to be no evidence which would enable us to 
group these poems, either together or with any of the works 
already dealt with,* Mr. Bond doubtfully attributes both to Lyly, 
but he notes that the last paragraph of Pap may be taken as 
evidence that it is its author’s first contribution to the dispute ^— 
and Mar-Martin at least was issued much earlier. 

Turning now to the evidence to be derived from the printing 
of the tracts, we see that they must have been the work of three 
printers. The ‘ Pasquil ’ tracts were, as I have stated elsewhere,* 

prohibition of the comedies against Martin which is there referred to (see 
note on i. 59. 15) is the affair alluded to in a letter of the Lord Mayor on 
that date. But there is no evidence that only a single attempt was made to 
stop these plays, and, as Mr. Bond pointed out, Harvey’s * Advertisement 
for Pap-hatchet’ in Piercis SupertrogatioHy dated November 5, is good evi¬ 
dence that the pamphlet had appeared before that date. For several reasons 
it is unfortunate that Mr. Pierce seems to have been entirely ignorant of 
Mr. Bond’s work. 

^ Is it possible that he collaborated with Lyly in Mar-Martin^ perhaps 
contributing the passage in Scottish dialect ? 

* In a note on iii. 350. 7, I stated much too positively that Mar-Martin was 
the author of Pap, I imagined that 1 had found clear evidence of this, but 
it turned out to be a mare’s nest. 

* Lyly’s WorkSf note on iii. 413. a8. 

* See i. 55-6 and note on i. 57. X4. 
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almost certainly produced by J. Charlewood. An Almond for 
a Parrot differs entirely in type and workmanship from the others, 
and I am unable to make any suggestion as to its origin.' I'he 
remaining tracts, Pap with a Hatchet^ Martinis Month's Mind, 
Mar-Martin^ and A Whip for an Ape^ seem from the evidence 
of general style and from the ornaments and initial letters used 
to have issued from the same printing-house.® This, of course, 
helps us but little towards determining the authorship, but so far 
as it goes it does not disagree with the grouping on other grounds. 

Having now found reason for thinking that the eight tracts with 
which we are dealing were the work of four or perhaps five 
writers, we must next consider which tract or group of tracts, if 
any, can be attributed to Nashe. The ones most constantly set 
down to him are those which appeared under the pseudonym of 
‘ Pasquil and we may therefore begin with these. 


The ‘ Pasquil' tracts. 

These have in recent times been taken without question to be 
the work of Nashe, as for instance by Collier {Bist. E. Dr. Poet. 
1831, i. 273, iii. 175 \ Pierce Penniless, 1842, xi), Grosart (Nashe, 
i. l-lii), Fleay {Biog. Ckron., ii. 125), Dr. Lee in D. N. B., 
and Mr. Bond (Lyly, i. 51 note, and elsewhere), but the evidence 
available to connect him with them seems to me very slight. 
Indeed, so far as I can discover, it rests in the first instance on 
nothing more reliable than the passage in Jeremy Collier’s Ecclesias 
tical History cited on p. 48. 

By the ‘ Counter-Scuffle' Jeremy Collier presumably means tht* 

* The printer should, however, not be very difficult to discover. His 
black-letter is not of a very common kind, and he has the peculiarity of 
using indiscriminately two Roman founts on the same body but of different 
sized face. 

^ It is impossible satisfactorily to discuss a question of this kind without 
a number of facsimiles of the type and ornaments, but I feel confident that 
those who compare the tracts side by side will come to the same conclusion 
as I have done. The printer may, I think, have been Thomas Orwin, who 
was under the special protection of Whitgift at the time, and particularly 
obnoxious to the Martinists {Epistle, ed. Arber, as). In general appearance 
they resemble hi's work, and, save certain initial letters, 1 have found all 
the ornaments in work of his issued in 1588-90. Unfortunately, however, 
the ornaments are of a very common kind—cast, not woodblocks—and as 
they arc in fair condition it is not easy to identify prints from the same casts. 
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Countercuff^ having perhaps confused it with R. S[peed]’s Counter- 
Scuffle^ a verse pamphlet published in 1628,' but such a mistake 
seems to render it very doubtful whether he had any real know¬ 
ledge of the pamphlets at all; especially as he also attributes to 
Nashe Pap with a Hatchet^ which there is good reason for sup¬ 
posing to be Lyly’s. Collier’s evidence seems indeed to be little 
better than worthless. 

At about the same date PasijuiPs Apology was set down to 
Nashe by T. Baker in his annotations to Maunsell’s Catalogue!^ 
If we could be certain that Baker did not take his information 
from Collier, his evidence w'ould be of importance, but, as we 
cannot, it must be regarded as of little value. Herbert, noting 
the attribution by Collier of the Countercuff and the Return to 
Nashe,^ adds, ‘ But (luery.* 

A statement has been frequently made which, if true, would go 
far towards proving Nashe’s connexion with these tracts, namely 
that he was in his own day known as ‘ Pasquil So far as I 
have been able to discover, the originator of this idea was 
J. P. Collier, who in his Bridgenvater Catalogue^ 1837, p. 208, 
describing The Return of Pas(/uil^ says ‘ 7 'homas Nash obtained 
the appellation of Pasquil of England ” ’. Later writers have 
repeated the same thing in stronger terms. Grosart, in his edition 
of Nashe, vol. i. li, declares that ‘ “ Pasquil ” was everywhere (con¬ 
temporaneously) accepted as the pseudonym for Thomas Nashe \ 
and Dr. Lee—I presume following Grosart—states that ‘internal 
evidence shows that Nash’s customary nom de guerre was Pas¬ 
quil Now, evidently, if this is true, it enormously increases the 
probability that the tracts under discussion are Nashe’s: but is 
there any evidence for it ? I should be loath to say that there is 
none, but no one, so far as I am aware, has cited a single 
instance of Nashe being called ‘ Pasquil ’ in the sixteenth or 
seventeenth century, and I have myself sought in vain for any 
trace of such a thing. Until proof of some sort is brought 

’ Hazlitt, Handbook^ p. 539 : there were very numerous editions. 

2 See Ames’s Typog. Antiq.y ed. Herbert, p. 1713: * In MS. <‘JuIy s. 
Being an answer to Penrie’s treatise of Reformation, wrote by Tho. Nash. 
Coll. Jo. Cantab.” T. Baker’s Maunscll, p. 79.’ Collier’s second volume 
Appeared in 1714. Baker’s date is 1656-1740. 

* Ames, u. s., pp. 1693, 1703. 

* D. N, B. art. Nash, 103*. 
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forward, we must, 1 think, be content to regard the statement as, 
in all probability, a mere invention.' 

Thus we see that external evidence of Nashe’s authorship of 
the tracts is of the vaguest. But against the attribution, there is 
internal evidence which seems to me to be of far more weight 
than the external evidence for it. So far as I can learn no one 
has hitherto noticed the implication of a passage in the Apology^ 
i. 121.31, &c. where Pasquil, speaking of John Jewel, Bishop of 
Salisbury from 1560 to 1571, says:— 

• That Bishop hath a great many learned sonnes, first taught by him in his 
house, afterwardes maintained by his purse in the vniuersitie ; they arc all of 
the nature of the Elephant, the more they sec the blood of their Maister 
shed, the more their courage increaseth, and they breake with the greater 
force into the battailc. They haue all vowed to hale thee out of thy trenches 
by the head and eares ; Pasquill is the meanest of them.' 

Now surely this passage, taken in the ordinar)' sense of the 
words, definitely states that ‘ Pasquil ’ was one of those brought 
up by Jewel and maintained by him at a university, and this of 
course puts his identity with Nashe out of the question, for at Jewel’s 
death, in 1571, Nashe was only some four years old. Had 
Pasquil called himself simply a disciple or ‘ son ’ of Jewel there 
would have been no difficulty in understanding the expression in 
a metaphorical sense, for Jewel was the recognized champion of 
the Church of England,^ and such a term might well be applied 
to the defenders who had succeeded him. But Jewel, as was 
well known, had actually brought up in his house and afterwards 
maintained at the University a number of young men of slender 
means, among them Richard Hooker, and it seems to me most 
unlikely that Pasquil should have used as metaphorical an expres¬ 
sion which would by his readers certainly be taken in a literal 
sense. 

As to the style I do not feel able to express any opinion. ' 'Po 
me that oi An Almond for a Parrot^ or even that of Pap^ seems 

* The latest writer on the subject, Mr. Pierce, has a somewhat difierent, 
or differently worded, statement, that * Nash, by the common consent of his 
contemporaries, was the writer who adopted the pseudonym Pasquill, or 
Pasquine ’ {Hist. Intr,^ p. aa6 ; cf. p. 337)—still without a scrap of evidence. 

^ In virtue 6f his Apologia pro E^tsia Anglicana^ 1563. 

’ Grosart considered that Nashe’s peculiar style was plainly to be discerned 
in these tracts (Nashe, i. 1 ): other critics have not, I think^ as a rule ventured 
an opinion. 
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far more to resemble Nashe’s than does anything in these Pasquil 
tracts, but we must remember that we have really nothing with 
which to compare them, for no acknowledged work by Nashe is 
at all similar in subject or intention. I can only say that the way 
in which Pasquil attacks Martin seems to me to differ entirely 
from Nashe’s treatment of Harvey in Strange News, 

But Nashe has certain peculiarities which should help us to 
recognize his work. As I have shown in the notes, he constantly 
quoted—for the most part almost literally—from his favourite 
authors. He had shortly before the date of the ‘ Pasquil ’ tracts 
written the Anatomy of Absurdity^ in which he quoted largely from 
the Parabolae of Erasmus, the prose works of Seneca, and especi¬ 
ally from Cornelius Agrippa. He had just written the Preface to 
Menaphon^ in which he also seems to borrow from the Parabolae. 
He was to write Pierce Penilesse and Surnmet^s Last Will^ in 
which he makes much use of Agrippa, and Christ's TearSy in 
which he quotes from him,' a propos of the dissensions of the 
Churches, a long passage which would excellently have come into 
the Pasquil tracts.*^ Yet there is not, so far as I can discover, in 
these Pasquil tracts a single borrowing from any one of the authors 
which Nashe used elsewhere. 

For these reasons I think that until further evidence be pro¬ 
duced we are not justified in concluding Nashe to be the author 
of the ‘ Pasquil ’ tracts. 

Martin's Month's Mind. 

Jeremy Collier’s ^ Marfor to' may possibly stand for this work- 
He may, however, by ‘ Pasquil and Marforio' have meant the 
Return of PasquiP 

Herbert makes no suggestion as to the authorship of Martin's 
Month's Mindy^ and so far as I can discover, it was first clearly 
ascribed to Nashe by Chalmers.® W. Beloe included it in the 
absurdly uncritical list of Nashe’s works in his Anecdotes of 
Literaturcy 1807, i. 263-5. I*’ Bibl.y ii. 127-8, one J. J. P.* 

' See ii. 133-3. * At i. 76-7, for example. 

^ The same ambiguity occurs in a reference in the Almond ; see note on 
iii. 347. 31 . 

* Ames, Typog. Antiq., ed. Herbert, pp. 1694-7. 

® Suppt. Apid,y 1799, p. 186, note f. Speaking of MartitCs Month's Mindy 
he says : ^ This whimsical writer is supposed to have been Thom Nash.* 

^ I suppose John James Park, son of Thomas Park. 
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says, ‘ That it was written by the same person as the Countercuff^ 
appears from the following extract from that tract: “You shall 
shortlie haue a Glosse and a Commentarie vppon your Epilogue, 
with certaine Hayes, ligges, Rimes, Roundelayes, and Madrigals, 
seruing for Epitaphes to your Fathers Hearse.” ’ ’ This of course 
proves nothing : Pasquil may have known of the proposed work ; 
he does not say that he himself will write it; and in any case 
Martinis Month's Mind can hardly be called a gloss and commen¬ 
tary upon the Epilogue to the Theses Martimanae. J. J. P. con¬ 
tinues : ‘ Indeed from internal evidence, as well as many collateral 
coincidences which might be adduced, I think there can be little 
doubt that Nash was considerably, if not wholly concerned in 
this performance.’ 

J. P. Collier, Hist. E. Dr. Poet..^ 1831, ii. 308, refers to the 
tract as ‘attributed to T. Nash’, and at hi. 267, 345 apparently 
accepts the attribution. 

It was printed by Grosart as Nashe’s—according to Fleay 
‘ without shadow of reason assigned or existing It does not 
seem to me to bear any marks of Nashe’s style, and external 
evidence of value is entirely wanting.* 


An Almond for a Parrot. 

This was attributed by Anthony k Wood ‘ to a ‘ certain Oxford 
Scholar’, but curiously enough the attribution seems, save by 
Herbert, to have passed unnoticed. 

I cannot learn who first assigned it to Nashe, but it is referred 
to as his by Chalmers in his Further Account of the Early English 
Staged in Beloe’s Anecdotes^ i. 264, and by Collier in his Hist. £. 
Dr. Poetry, 1831, iii. 28, 175 note. Petheram begins the intro¬ 
duction to his reprint of 1846 with the words; ‘ Although I cannot 
at this time bring together positive and undoubted evidence of 

^ See i. 64. 10-13. * Biog. ChroH. ii. 125. 

* Fleay {Biog. Chron.^ ii. ia6) and Mr. J. D. Wilson {f.H.E.L., iii. 544) 
consider Martinis Month's Mind to be by the same author as the Almond, and 
not by * Pasquil*. Had there been room in vol. iii, I should have been 
inclined to print it, after all, among the doubtful works, for it stands on 
much the same level, with respect to Nashe’s possible authorship, as the 
Almond. It seems, however, that there is some prospect of its being 
reprinted—with other tracts of the controversy—at no distant date. 

^ Athm. Oxon., i. a6o, ed. Bliss, i. col. 596. 

* Par. Shakespeare, 1803, iii. 503. 
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the authorship of the following tract, (because the materials are at 
present inaccessible to me,) at some future period ... I hope to 
place the fact beyond the reach of cavil or question, that Thomas 
Nash, to whom public fame has given it, was the author.’ At 
a later page he calls particular attention to the description of 
Penry ^ and the paragraph beginning ‘ Talke as long as you will 
of the ioyes of heauen ’ * ** as similar in style to several passages of 
Christ's Tears. 

To Fleay it appeared to be by the same author as Martin's 
Month's Mindj ‘ not by Nash nor by Lyly.’ ® Mr. Bond thinks it 
to be certainly by Nashe.^ He bases his argument chiefly on 
style,® on the occurrence in it of certain words such as ‘ burlibond ’ 
and ‘ hodie peele and on the similarity between the grumble in 
the dedication against the custom of dedicating works to some 
great nobleman or other, and that in the Unfortunate Traveller!^ 

Lastly, Mr. Pierce seems to accept the attribution to Nashe,^ 
though he says (p. 238) ‘there are some verbal indications® that 
the author, who on the title-page, indeed, says, “ Rimarum sum 
plenus,” is the same that wrote Rythmes against Martin Marre- 
Prelate {A Whip for an Ape)'. I take Mr. Pierce to mean that the 
author intended his quotation to be interpreted as ‘ I am full of 
rimes but the phrase was so well known that I doubt whether 
it would have occurred to anybody at the date so to misunder¬ 
stand or mistranslate it. 

To me it seems that the style of the Almond more resembles 
Nashe’s than does that of any of the other tracts, but there are 
two reasons against attributing it to him.* 

(i) The writer was apparently an Oxford man.’* He speaks of 
‘ our Vniuersity schooles at Oxford V’ and of ‘ our Beadles ’ — 
the Oxford ones—and seems to know the number of students at 

* See iii. 365. 31, &c. 

* See iii. 353. 18, &c. I may say that my note on 1 ). 93-33 of this page 
was quite independent of Petheram s remarks, which 1 did not notice until 
after the volume was printed. 

’ Biog. Chron. ii. 196 ; but on p. 134 he appears to attribute it to Lyly. 

< Works of Lyly^ i. 55, 56 note. ® Cf. note on iii. 347. 9-10. 

See ii. aoi. 4-7. Hist. Intr.^ p. 399. 

** Mr. Pierce does not go into details. 

* At least as a whole. I see nothing against the view that he may have 
contributed to it 

At the time of writing he was in London (iii. 374. 38-3). 

“ iii. 369. 38. ” 37a. 1. 
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Cambridge only vaguely : ‘ in Cambridge they say there is not so 
many [students] by a thousand.’ * He several times refers to 
Cambridge, but never in a way which suggests that it was his own 
University.* A significant fact is his naming Oxford before Cam¬ 
bridge,* which would hardly have been done at the date, save 
by an Oxford man or one particularly wishing to flatter Oxford. 

In a single case, however, when speaking of Penry’s doings at 
the University,** his tone is rather that of a Cambridge man. He 
speaks as if he had some first-hand knowledge of Penry’s resi¬ 
dence there, but refers his later career to ‘ those that knewe his 
after behauiour in Oxford ’. It is not, however, absolutely certain 
how we should take these words. The writer may not mean that 
he is himself ignorant of Penry’s doings at Oxford, but merely 
that as they would be well known to his readers, it is unnecessary 
for him to describe them. It is also possible that this sketch of 
Penry’s life may be a passage contributed by another writer/ 

(2) A second argument against Nashe’s authorship is of far less 
weight, but it must not altogether be passed over. It lies in the 
fact that the work appears to be its author’s first contribution to 
the controversy ; cf. iii. 350. 6-7, * I giue thee but a brauado now, 
to let thee knowe I am thine enemie,’ and there is nowhere any 
reference to previous work of his. The dedication also, with its 
account of the author’s return from Italy, implies that the Almond 
is a first entrance into the conflict, though, as I have said else¬ 
where, it would be quite unsafe to take this dedication seriously. 

Now, as we have seen, Nashe considered himself to belong to 
the group of writers attacked in Richard Harvey’s Plain Perce'oal, 
which almost certainly appeared before the Almondy and there¬ 
fore his share of the controversy must have begun earlier. The 
argument is, however, of very doubtful value, for if Nashe was at 

^ iii. 37a. 3-4* ^ 372. 36; 373- 34, 37- 

» Sec 369. 38, &c. ; 371. 37, 8cc. ^ See 367. 29-368. 16. 

6 It may be noted that this description of Penry is one of the two pas¬ 
sages which Petheram regarded as especially in the style of Nashe. He 
refers to ‘ The description of Penry, at p. 39, beginning, “ Where, what his 
estimation was,” &c.’ (p. 365. 31). I am not sure how much of the descrip¬ 
tion he alludes to. 

® There seems to be no means of ascertaining the precise date of Plain 
Perceval^ but in the,address to the ‘ Whip Johns, and Whip lackes *, &c., with 
which it opens, there is nothing that can well be a reference to the author 
of the Almond, as there almost certainly would have been if that pamphlet 
had been already published. 
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the time engaged in writing a pamphlet he might consider that 
Harvey’s attack embraced himself, though no work of his had 
actually appeared. 

There is a curious sentence in Strange News which must^ be 
discussed in connexion with the Almond^ though I fail to see that 
it throws any light upon its authorship. Nashe is ridiculing 
Harvey’s description of him * as * the Deuils Orator by profession, 
and his Dames Poet by practise *. He is of course the Devil’s 
Orator as having written a supplication to the Devil, namely 
Pierce Peniksse, though, as Nashe says, this is an absurd way to 
employ the phrase. He continues (i. 268. 14):— 

‘ What he [I e. Harvey] should subaudi by his Dattus Poet, I scarce 
apprehend, except this, that Pierce his Father was Dame LowsJt Poet, and 
writte many goodly stories of her in Ah Almond for a Parrot. 

Actually of course Harvey by ‘ his Dames Poet ’ meant nothing 
whatever, the words were simply inserted ‘ to round off the sen¬ 
tence’; but what does Nashe ^subaudV by his answer? I think 
that if we are to get any sense out of it at all, we must take 
^ Pierce his Father ’ to mean Nashe, for obviously that any one 
else was ' Dame Laws. Poet ’ would be no reason for assigning to 
Nashe the name of ‘ the devil’s dam’s poet There would, I 
think, be nothing very unusual in applying the term ‘ Pierce his 
Father ’ to the creator of the character, and if we take this to be 
the sense, we must suppose Nashe to suggest that Harvey is calling 
him the author of the Almond. 

To interpret * Pierce his Father ’ in any other way, whether— 
with Fleay*—as Lyly, or to suppose that by ‘Pierce’ Nashe 
means himself and by his ‘ father ’ he refers to his tutor at Cam¬ 
bridge or to some other person standing in a similar relation to 
him,* seems to me to render his explanation of Harvey’s name 
for him mere nonsense, and hence to be impossible. 

But whatever be the meaning of the phrase, whether we take 
it as implying that Harvey attributed the Almond to Nashe or 
not, the latter neither accepts nor denies the suggestion, and the 

* Properly speaking it is * Pierce Penilesse ’ and not Nashe who is 
so described, but Harvey does not distinguish between the author and his 
character. 

* i. e. Dame Lawson's ; see note on i. 83. 13. 

’ Biqg. Ckron. ii. 134. * Nashe’s real father was dead. 
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passage therefore throws little or no light on the problem under 
discussion. 

Now had there been any real external evidence to connect the 
Almond with Nashe, we might have held that the references to 
Oxford which it contains were merely inserted for the special 
purpose of defeating inquiry into the authorship of the work, or 
we might suppose them to be the contributions of another/ for 
we have no right to deny the possibility of collaboration in these 
tracts : but external evidence is not merely weak, it is absolutely 
wanting. Of evidence from style it will be time enough to talk 
when there is more general agreement as to which of the other 
tracts display Nashe’s .style and which do not. On the whole, 
we have, I think, nothing of weight in favour of Nashe’s author¬ 
ship, and at least one strong argument against it, and until new 
evidence comes to light, we shall, I think, be wise to admit that, 
though the tract may be his, or may contain contributions from 
his pen, we have no reason for attributing it to him as a whole. 

Mar-Martin and A Whip for an Ape. 

There is, so far as I can see, no evidence at all for attributing 
these productions to Nashe. Against such attribution there is 
only one fact, and that of very doubtful weight, namely that in 
1592 Nashe declares that he never printed rime in his life, save 
the verses in Pierce Penilesse? But even if Nashe had been 
responsible for Mar-Martin and A Whip for an Ape., he might 
feel quite justified in ignoring them. 

A Mirror for Martinists} 

In Mr. Arber’s Transcript of the Stationers' Registers, ii. 537, 
we find the following entry :— 

22 Decernbris [1589]. 

John wolf Entred for his copie vnder the Bysshop of London 
Nashe yt is bis hand and the Wardens: A Myrrour for Mar- 
saide tynistes &c.. 

’ If we do suppose collaboration, I think a better case might be made out 
for giving the tract as a whole to an Oxford writer, and supposing the pas¬ 
sage about Penry and a few Cambridge stories to have been contributed by 
another writer—who may have been Nashe or any other Cambridge man. 

2 i. 318. 34-5. He says ‘ in the beginning of Pierce Pennilesse ’, but there 
are also verses at the end. • 

* A Myrrorfor Marttnists, And all other Schismatiques, which in these 
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The marginal note seems to be of very doubtful authority, and 
may have been added at a later date.’ On the strength of it 
the tract has several times been tentatively attributed to Nashe,” 
but it seems to me quite clear from internal evidence that he had 
nothing to do with it. 

The tone is, throughout, that of a cleric; the tract is a sermon 
rather than a polemical discourse. Indeed both in matter and 
manner it is not at all unlike the sermon preached in 1592 at 
Paul’s Cross by R. Temple. 

Further, the author takes occasion to abuse, or at least to 
rebuke, the anti-Martinist writers as well as the Martinists, the 
very thing for which Richard Harvey was railed at by Nashe.* 
He says :— 

‘ I cannot but on the one side condemne the late Martine libellers, . . . 
and on the other side mislike some rcpliers, who notwithstanding they hauc 
chosen the better part, yet handle it not so charitably and modestly as it 
requireth. And albeit the first scandale commeth by those foolish workers 
of iniquitic, yet Angerona the Goddes of silence, might better hauc answered 
them, then men of vncircumcised lips, whose cuill wordes corrupt good man¬ 
ners : for wisedotne will not in such sort be iustified of her children ’ (A 3). 

It seems to me (juite impossible that Nashe should have written 
this, 

1 fear that the result of this investigation into Nashe’s part in 
the Marprelate controversy has been merely negative. That he 
had some share is fairly certain, but beyond that I think we 

Uangt’iTOiis daies doe breake the godlie vnilie^ and disturbe the Christian peace oj 
the Church. Published by T. T. Math. 4. 24. Take heed what ye hearc, 
rWolfe’s device.] London^ Printed by John Wolfe, is^o. H. M. Dexter 
{^ougregationa/ism, p. 185 and apx. p. 13), followed by Mr. Pierce {Hist. 
Intr., p. 330) and Mr. Wilson (C, II. E. Z., iii. 397), attributes the tract to 
Thomas Turswcll. The only Thomas Turswell (or Thurswell) known to 
me is the one who was canon of St. Paul’s (Prebend of Portpool) from 
1580 to 1585, in which year he died {D. N. D. and Hennessy, Nov. Rep., 
p. 45). As Martin was first heard of three years later, this person is of 
course out of the question. 

* There are several similar ascriptions of authorship in the margin of the 
Register, and, speaking of these generally, Mr. Arber says that they are in 
what appears to be ^ an indifferent imitation of the original handwriting ' and 
may be interpolations {Transcript, ii. 30). He mentions individually some 
of these ascriptions, as that of the Anatomy of Absurdity to Nashe (see i. i^, 
but appears nowhere to refer particularly to this one. 

2 D. N. B. and Fleay’s Biog. Chron. ii. 135-6. 
i. 270. 18-23. 
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cannot go. So far as I can see there is not a single tract pro¬ 
duced by the anti-Martinist group of writers which may safely, or 
even probably, be attributed to Nashe. 


§ 3. THE HARVEY-NASHE QUARREL. 

By far the most important event of Nashc’s life as a man of 
letters was his quarrel with the Harvey family. At the present 
day, when literary activity is so widely spread and so diverse, it 
is difficult for us to realize the interest which, in the far more 
limited circle of Elizabethan writers and readers, such a quarrel 
could arouse. It seems strange to us that two men should win 
fame or infamy from their abuse of each other, be known to 
tlieir contemporaries and be remembered by posterity far less 
for those qualities and those achievements which gave importance 
to their dissension, than for the dissension itself: that Nashe, the 
brilliant satirist of manners, and Harvey, the profound scholar, 
should have become first and above all things the victor and the 
vanquished in a duel of contumely. 

Nevertheless, so it certainly was. PVom Nashe’s entrance into 
the quarrel in 1592 he seems to have been in the eyes of his 
contemporaries simply the enemy of the Harveys, and Gabriel 
Harvey to have become—whatever else he might have been 
before—the defendant against Nashe. It is doubtful whether 
many people knew or cared what the quarrel was about, or on 
whose siile was the riglU ; they enjoyed the dispute, and naturally 
sympathized with the less learned of the combatants. 

The usual way to describe the contest is as one between the 
brilliant young wit and the dull conceited pedant: it is the 
picturesque way, and one which an editor of Nashe may perhaps 
be expected to adopt, for so odious is pedantry even to the most 
pedantic that he may thus enlist a ready sympathy for the author 
whom it is incumbent upon him to magnify. But if, divesting 
ourselves so far as possible of prejudice, we examine the facts 
anew, we may perhaps conclude that what I may call the 
orthodox view of this quarrel is neither accurate nor just, that 
Harvey was anything but a dull old-fashioned pedant, and that 
Nashe can certainly not be regarded as an innocent.young genius 

V F 
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defending himself against the unfair attacks of a powerful and 
malignant adversary. 

Like many other subjects, this quarrel of Nashe and Harvey is 
simple enough—and dull enough—if treated in a superficial way, 
if, that is, we simply take what we are told are the facts and 
do not trouble at all to reconcile them with probability. If, 
however, we remember that the parties in the fray were reasonable 
human beings who had a real existence and, presumably, fairly 
definite motives for their actions, it becomes far more complex, 
and at the same time far more interesting. 

Unfortunately the evidence is wanting which would enable us 
completely to understand the quarrel. We cannot say for certain 
what was the first cause of the ill feeling, nor why the dispute was 
so long drawn out and so acrimonious, nor yet can we be sure 
how far it was inspired by actual enmity between the principals 
and how far by considerations of policy: how much was due 
to the desire of self-defence, and how much to that of self- 
advertisement. The most we can do is to construct a story 
which, while in accord with the ascertained facts, shall not be too 
much at variance with what we know of the characters of the men 
concerned; one which does not demand that Nashe's ‘ conversion ’ 
should so alter his whole nature as to lead him to beg for pardon 
at a moment when he had been overwhelmed with such a load of 
abuse as Pierces Supererogation^ or that Harvey, after constant 
professions of his weariness of the combat and his desire for 
peace, should when at last peace had been made and his adver¬ 
sary had offered a full apology, suddenly for no reason at all 
attack him afresh. Whether the account which I have to offer 
will be accepted, I cannot, of course, say, but at least I think that 
it puts less strain on our credulity than those usually given. 

If we would see the matter in its true light, we must, I think, 
go back beyond the beginning of the quarrel itself. When it 
began, Gabriel Harvey and Nashe would seem to have been 
almost unknown to one another: there can at any rate have 
been no opportunity for such personal wrongs or slights as would 
in any way account for the violence and persistence of their 
antagonism. Had they once been close friends we might have 
understood the bitter animosity with which the quarrel was con¬ 
ducted, but for strangers so to attack each other demands some 
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much stronger reason than an unfavourable criticism or a caustic 
remark in a preface. There must have been some inherent 
opposition between the two: each must have represented to the 
other the class or the type which he most detested: there must, 
I think, have been a conflict of principles as well as of persons. 

It is hopeless for us now to try to understand exactly the nature 
of this opposition between Harvey and Nashe. Many things may 
have contributed to it; religious differences may have counted 
for something; enmity between the patrons or the friends of the 
two may have made it a point of honour not to yield; a dozen 
minor reasons of which we know nothing may have increased the 
violence of the dispute. But above and before all, there was, 
I think, that ancient opposition between the old and the new, 
between servility and independence, between prejudice and the 
right of a man to that consideration which his abilities and 
achievements deserved. And it was the Harveys who stood for 
the future and Nashe for the past. 

I am aware that this view will seem somewhat strange. Writers 
on literary history have vied with one another in their abuse of 
the Harveys. It is no part of my business to defend them, and 
indeed I think that in some respects the two elder brothers at 
least cannot wholly be acquitted ^: but much has been brought 
against them which I believe to be unjust. They are accused of 
credulity and superstition because of their study of astrology,* 

' The greatest crime which can be objected against Gabriel is undoubtedly 
the manner of his attack upon the dead Greene in his Four Lttiers. 
Assuredly this can be neither justifled nor even defended, but yet we must 
beware of judging it by the manners of an age which, in outward show at 
least, has a very different standard of charity towards the faults and vices of 
others. To the puritanically-minded of the Elizabethans, men like Greene 
seemed pernicious not only to literature but to morality. Our point of view 
is another, but we must recognize theirs : we may think them fools, but we 
need not think them evil. One could hardly expect Harvey to remain 
silent under Greene’s attack, but if he had been a wiser, or even a wilier, 
man, he could have produced a far more effective reply by adopting a less 
violent tone. 

* It may be remarked that Gabriel seems at one time at least to have had 
very little belief in astrology, and to have tried to dissuade his brothers from 
devoting their attention to it. John Harvey, in his Astrological Addition^ 
* 5 ® 3 » sig. A 5'’, tells us that he urged them rather to study astronomy, the 
position and distance of the stars with cosmography, hydrography, navi¬ 
gation, and such other subjects as were of practical use ‘ without mixture of 
any Judicials^ Arabian, or other, pretending any prediction of things 

to come, or discouerie of hidden Sc secret matters Unfortunately, however, 
they succeeded in convincing him by the number and weight of the autho« 
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as if there could be anything superstitious in an interest in 
astrology in the sixteenth century, when it was a natural and 
inevitable subject of inquiry to the acutest minds of the time.’ 
They are accused of pedantry—apparently because they read 
much Latin at a date when all learned literature, all advanced 
thought, was written in that tongue, and because they admitted 
into their English work references to persons and to books which 
would have been more in place in writings restricted by their 
language to the perusal of scholars.^ Lastly, they are accused of 
ambition because, having risen from the household of a rope- 
maker to be among the foremost members of a university,® they 
dared to aspire further. This indeed is the very head and front 
of their offending, that they did not recognize their proper station, 
and could never by any slights or ill usage be made to learn it. 
It will be well that we should consider briefly who the Harveys 
were and what they had done. 

Their father, John Harvey, the date of whose birth seems not 
to be known, but who was buried on July 25, 1593,^ by trade 
a rope-maker, seems to have been one of the best known and 
most respected citizens of Saffron Walden, a town which was in 
the sixteenth century of relatively much greater importance than 
at present. Of his life we know little, save that about 1572 he 
‘ bare the chiefest office in Walden with good credite V and that 


rities which they were able to bring forward that it was at least worth 
investigation. There seems no evidence that he ever had much faith in it, 
though he would no doubt feel called upon to defend his brothers’ views as 
far as his conscience would permit. 

‘ That there were many superstitions more or less derived from astro¬ 
logical notions cannot of course be denied. There were numbers of fortune¬ 
tellers and prophets of various kinds who wandered about the country and 
lived on the credulity of the people, but there was as little in common 
between the scientific astrologers and such rogues as between a modern Pro¬ 
fessor of Anatomy discoursing on the localization of function in the cortex of 
the brain and the man who * feels one’s bumps ’ at a country fair. 

* There is nothing particularly abstruse in the Harveys’ learning. Most, 
if not all, of the works to which they refer must have been perfectly familiar 
to every well-read person of the time. 

* It was evidently not alone Gabriel’s partiality which represented his 
brothers as persons of note. As early aS 1586, when the younger was no 
more than twenty-three years old, William Webbe in his Discourse of 
English Po 4 try refers to them as ‘ the one a godly and learned Diuine, the 
other a famous and skylfuli Phisition ’ (cd. Arber, p. 36). 

* For this and the other particulars which follow from the Saffron Walden 
Parish Register, 1 am indebted to Professor Moore Smith. 

* Four LitttrSf A 3^, Works of G. Harvty^ ed. Grosart, i. 160. 
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he had at least four sons * and two daughters.* Three of the sons, 
Gabriel, Richard, and John, he sent to Cambridge, maintaining 
them there during the course of their studies. Gabriel Harvey, 
presumably the eldest son, was probably bom in 1550 or 1551 *; 
unfortunately the parish register only begins in 1558, and con¬ 
sequently there is no record of his birth. We find, however, a 
Richard Harvey who was baptized on April 15, 1560, and a John 
on February 13, 1563-4.* Though there was evidently more than 
one family of the name at Saffron Walden, these dates fit in well 
with other indications, and there is every probability that the 
christenings recorded are those of Gabriel’s brothers.® At Cam¬ 
bridge all three seem to have been students of exceptional 
brilliance, and it is clear that their promise was early recognized. 

Gabriel, the eldest of the three, was entered at Christ’s College. 
He matriculated in 1566, was admitted B.A. in 1569-70, and on 
November 3, 1570, was elected a fellow of Pembroke Hall. 
Almost immediately, however, his troubles began. For some 
reason or other he was unpopular in the college. We do not know 
exactly why this should have been, but I think that the reason 
may readily be guessed by those who read his letter-book. He 
was thrown into a society to which he was as inferior socially as 
intellectually he was superior. His letters show, I think, unmis¬ 
takable traces of that ineffective petulance which is often bom 
of such a situation. He was not quite a strong enough man to 
forget that he was the son of a rope-maker, or to compel others 
to forget it; he was conscious that he ought to be judged on his 
own merits, but he just failed to enforce such judgement. Earlier, 
when the Universities were more cut off from the life of the 
nation at large, or later when more liberal notions prevailed, he 
might have succeeded. He had the ill luck to come into resi¬ 
dence at a time when a university training began to be looked 

^ Four Lstters, loc. cit. 

* Ltiter-book of G, H., ed. Scott, p. 97, mid., * he ... tould on of mi sisters 
that 1 wuld be at Walden that niht.' 

• See note on iii. 55. 39. 

* A ‘John the sonne of John Harvey* was buried on July ao, 1570— 
presumably a member of a different family. 

• We know that John Harvey was in his twenty-ninth year when he died 

(July, 159a); see note on i. 374. 97-8. He must therefore have been born 
in 1563 or 1564. A ‘ Thomas son of lohn Harveye baptized September 6, 
1567, may have been the fourth brother. * 
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upon as a necessary equipment for the sons of noble families,* 
and when consequently birth and social standing were things 
which could not be ignored. 

A letter of Harvey to the Master of Pembroke Hall in March, 
1573, in reference to his having been non-placeted for his master’s 
degree by two fellows of the college, Osborn and Neville^ throws 
much light on Harvey’s unpopularity. In the course of the letter 
he recites and replies to the various charges brought against him. 
The first is that he * was not familiar like a fellow ’, and that he 
‘ did disdain everi mans cumpani’.* To this he returns the very 
significant answer that he *was aferd les over mutch familiariti 
had mard al ’; he had at first been * as sociable and as gud 
a fellow too, as ani but some had not taken it so well as it was 
meant, and had been distant with him, so that he had had to 
withdraw himself, ‘althouh not greatly nether,’ out of continual 
company. Surely the tone of a man who feels the difficulty of 
his social circumstances is unmistakable. 

The three other charges which had been brought against 
Harvey, of arrogance, of undervaluing his fellowship, and of being 
‘ a great and continual patron of paradoxis and a main defender 
of straung opinions, and that communly against Aristotle too ’,*are 
well answered in the letter, and, save the last, need not concern 
us. The last is, however, of some interest as showing that 
Harvey was already at this date concerned in the Aristotle- 
Ramus controversy,* as a defendant of Ramus. It will be 
remembered that Nashe in jPierce Ptnilesse and Strange News ® 
brings similar charges against his brother Richard. 

The charge of maintaining paradoxes and strange opinions is 
perhaps the most honourable which can be brought against 
a scholar or a scientist. It is a charge which has been brought 
against every man who has contributed to the progress of the 
world, and never yet was a nonentity so accused. Harvey had 
his faults—his very evident faults—but the greatest of all was, 
I think, want of tact; a serious fault indeed, but after all not 

' As to the change in character of the Universi^ soon after the middle of 
the century see MuUinger, CambriJgt, il 97-^ Instead of the sober poor 
students of earlier times the place was thronged with persona who con' 
aidered the fact that they were gentlemen was a sufficient excuse for any 
kind of disorderly conduct 

* LttUr-bookf 4. • Letttr^book^ la * See note on i. 43. 33-4. 

® i* 195* 33-196. a ; 269.19-ax. 
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unpardonable in a man of his upbringing and surroundings. He 
was manifestly impatient of those of less intellectual vigour, he 
was curiously deficient in the power of self-criticism/ and he 
seems to have been discontented with his lot as a mere student, 
and to have had ambitions for which his temperament and cir¬ 
cumstances were unsuited. On the other hand he was evidently 
a man not only of wide reading, but of wide knowledge of his 
time. His writings leave us in no doubt of his interest in the 
political affairs of the Continent, as well as in those at home, and in 
the progress of science and of letters. That he held strong views 
as to religious or ecclesiastical matters, and that those views were 
thought to favour the Puritans, is clear from his having been sup¬ 
posed to be Martin Marprelate.* However absurd the idea may 
have been, it at least shows that he was regarded as a person 
capable of undertaking such a campaign. Lastly, that he was 
not unsympathetic, but was valued by some of the most gifted 
men of his day, is evident from his friendship with Sidney and— 
for a time at least—with Spenser. Though Gabriel Harvey 
seems not to have succeeded in anything that he undertook; 
though he has left us nothing of the first class, or, in English 
at least, of the second or even of the third; though his early 
promise had no fulfilment, and even his early friendships seem 
to have ended in indifference, we cannot doubt that he was for 
some fifteen years, one of the most noteworthy and most widely 
known of the members of his University; that, whether he was 
liked or hated, he was at least a person whom none could safely 
ignore. 

Richard Harvey, though probably of much less character than 
his elder brother, was also a scholar of note. We have, however, 
little which throws any light upon his personality. He entered as 
a pensioner at Pembroke Hall, Cambridge, on June 15, 1575 ; 

^ The charge often brought against him ofbeing utterly deficient in literary 
judgement is presumably based on his apparent lack of appreciation of 
Spenser’s Fatry Fi’, G. H. i. 95). I fancy, however, that 

this may be at least partly accounted for by a scholar’s not unnatural dislike 
of a sham antiquarism—far more perceptible to contemporaries than to us— 
which Harvey (as, later, Jouson) may have felt to ^ unworthy of epic 
poetry, however suitable to the rustics of the Sh*ph*rd^ Calendar. He was 
anxious that his county should take a foremost place in poetry, and knew 
that it could not by any such methods as this. 

* Nashe, however, ridicules the idea of Harvey being Martin, and declares 
that no one ever imagined him to be witty enough; see iiir 13^ 15-18. 
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proceeded B.A. 1577-8; commenced M.A. 1581, and was elected 
fellow of his college.' The most noteworthy feature of his Uni¬ 
versity career would seem to have been his partisanship of the 
Ramistic logic,* in praise of which he wrote his Ephemeron sive 
Paean^ in gratiamperpurgaiae reformataeque Diakcticae^ ^ 583. At 
Cambridge his studies had been chiefly Philosophy and Physic,® 
but in January, 1582-3, he announces that he is ‘shortly to pro- 
fesse Diuinity, (so soone as my place in the Colledge shall call me 
thereunto) 

His bent seems to have been towards science, especially astro¬ 
logy, and having been urged by his brother Gabriel either to 
spend less time on the subject or to produce some work by which 
he might justify his studies, he published early in 1583 the un¬ 
lucky Astrological Discourse^ in which were set forth the effects of 
the conjunction of Saturn and Jupiter which was to occur on 
April 28 of that year. The prediction aroused enormous interest, 
and indeed apprehension, and when the year proved to be 
just as any other year, Harvey was overwhelmed with a torrent 
of ridicule, from which he never afterwards was able entirely to 
free himself. Later he was, according to Nashe, pastor of Chisle- 
hurst.® In 1590 he issued his Theological Discourse of the Lamb 
of Gody and, anonymously, his Plain Perceval^ both dealing with 
Church controversies, and especially with the Martinists, and as 
we shall see presently, of some importance in the quarrel with 
Nashe. He now seems to have turned his attention from theo¬ 
logy to history, and in 1593 appeared his PhiladelphuSy or a De¬ 
fence of Brutes and the Brutand History^ a curious and curiously 
arranged piece of work, partly an attack upon Buchanan for his 
scepticism as regards the legend of Brutus, and partly a sort of 
summary of early English history (or what the writer supposed to 
be history) arranged in more or less tabular form. So far as 
is known this was Harvey’s last work, and there seems to be no 
certain information as to what became of him after this date.® 

* D. N. B. ■ Cf. note on i. 196. i. 

* Astr. Discours*, A a. By Physic he probably means Natural Science in 
general. 

* Astr, Disc. H 3^ ® See iii. 84. 34. 

* In the Hist. MSS. Com. Cal. of MSS. of the Marquis of Salisbury, 
pt. viii, 1899, p. 546, is an entry of a letter of one Richard Harvey to the Earl 
of Essex in 1598, complaining of the remoteness of his living and the savagery 
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The youngest brother, John, is of less interest to us, as he was 
hardly concerned in the quarrel at all. He matriculated as a 
pensioner of Queens’ College, Cambridge, in June, 1578, graduated 
B.A. in 1580-1, and M.A. in 1584.' On leaving Cambridge he 
seems to have become tutor in the household of Justice Meade, 
whose daughter he married.* In 1587 the University granted 
him a licence to practise physic,* and he settled at King’s Lynn, 
where according to his brother Gabriel he was highly esteemed.® 
His writings are two on astrology, the first being a supplement 
to his brother’s Astrological Discourse^ besides almanacs for 
1584 and 1589 (and perhaps for other years also). He died in 
July, 1592. 

The quarrel between Nashe and the Harveys seems in its origin 
to be an offshoot of the well-known one between Edward de Vere, 
Earl of Oxford, and Sir Philip Sidney in 1579, and to have arisen 
out of what may have been a simple misunderstanding or misinter¬ 
pretation of a harmless piece of impersonal satire. In one of the 
Three Proper Letters^ between Harvey and Spenser, published in 
1580, Harvey had included a poem in English hexameters entitled 
Speculum Tuscanismi^^ in ridicule of an Italianate Englishman, 
and it chanced that this poem might be read as an attack upon 
the Earl of Oxford. Whether it was so intended or not we 

of his bishop. Unfortunately neither the name of the living nor of the 
bishop seems to be given. The fact that Philadtlphus is dedicated to the 
Earl of Essex perhaps renders it likely that the writer of the letter is our 
Richard Harvey, but it is well to remember that there seems to have been 
another of the name, also in holy orders. In his Charles Fitzgeffrey 

has some verses ‘ Ad Richardum Harvaeum Danmonium [sir], Theol.’, from 
which we learn that this person had been at one time Fitzgeffrey’s tutor. 
Whether by calling him * Danmonius ' the writer wishes to imply that this 
Harvey was a native of the south-west corner of England, or merely that 
he resided there, 1 cannot say, but in any case it seems unlikely that he was 
of the Saffron Walden family. He may have been a vicar of Axmouth, 
Devon, whose will was proved in 1631 {Calendars of WiUs . . . relating to 
. . . Devon and Cornwall, ed. E. A. Fry (Index Library), 1908, p. 83). 

The writer of the article on R. Harvey in Z>. N. B. states that ‘ Hasted 
{Kentf i. 104) mentions one ** Harvie” as rector of Chislehurst until 1633'. 
This is incorrect. In his list of rectors of Chislehurst Hasted has * — Harvie, 
1623 \ apparently meaning that a certain ‘Harvie’, whose Christian name was 
unknown to him, became rector in 1693. If therefore Hasted is right in his 
date this must have been another person than our Richard. 

1 D. N. B. 

* Sec Appendix A.—^J. Harvey’s Almanac for 1584; and iiL 81. 30-a. 

* See note on i. 374. 37-8. 

* Three Let, E a’, Works of Harvey^ ed. Grosart, i. 84-6. • 
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cannot now say, but it must be confessed that, under the circum¬ 
stances, the suspicion was not altogether unreasonable.’ 

At this time it happened that Lyly, or the future author ot 
Pap with a Hatchet^ whom we may take to have been Lyly, 
was on bad terms with Gabriel Harvey,* and he with others 
brought the poem to the notice of the Earl of Oxford in the 
hope of incensing him against its author. The Earl, however, 
appears to have taken little notice of the matter; he was, accord¬ 
ing to Harvey,® ‘ not disposed to trouble his louiall mind with 
such Saturnine paltery,’ and the affair seems quickly to have 
blown over. 

We have no evidence as to what was the cause which led Lyly 
to try to incite Oxford against Harvey. Whatever it may have 
been, the ill will seems to have been chiefly on Lyly’s side, for 
Harvey tells us that the attempt had been made * without priuate 
cause, or any reason in the world: (for in truth I looued him, in 
hope praysed him \ many wayes fauored him, and neuer any way 
offended him) 

This old affair between Harvey and a certain group of persons, 
of whom Lyly was one, if not almost forgotten by the former in 
the years which elapsed between 1580 and 1589, would probably 
have had no further consequences, if it had not been for a pas¬ 
sage in Pap with a Hatchet^ in which Harvey's Three Letters is 
referred to.® On the appearance of Pap^ Harvey composed 
a long reply, the * Aduertisement for Pap-hatchet, and Martin 
Mar-prelate*,® which he afterwards published in Pierce's Super¬ 
erogation, This * Aduertisement * Harvey may have circulated in 
manuscript among his friends, but he appears to have made no 
attempt to get it printed at the time, and indeed professes that he 
would never have done so had it not been for the later attacks 
upon him.^ 

^ See note on i. 095. 07-8. 

* In 1589 he writes, ^ for this tenne yercs hsue I lookt to lambscke him' 
{Works ^ Lyly^ od. Bond, iiL 400. 34-5V 

» Four Lit. C 4, Works of Ifarwy^ ed. Grosart, i. 184. 

* Pitrct's SupumgaHon^ I 3% Works 0/Horvsy, ii. laa. 

* * And one will we coniure vp, that writing a familiar Epistle about the 
naturall causes of an Earthquake, fell into the bowells of libelling, which 
made his eares quake for feare of clipping’ {Works of Lyly y ed. Bond, iii. 
400. a5->8). 

* Dated November 5, 1589^ 

^ Pitrcis Supertrof^UioHf 1 3^ WorkSy ii. zaa. 90-3. 
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It may very likely have been this attack upon Gabriel Harvey 
in Fap which moved his * hot-spirited * brother Richard to his 
criticism of the anti-Martinist writers in his Plain Perceval, a 
tract which while nominally intended to * botch vp a Reconcilia¬ 
tion between Mar-ton and Mar-tother was more likely from its 
tone to intensify the strife. While it cannot be said that the 
book in any way defends Martin, the author seems to be still 
more incensed against his opponents, whom he addresses as 
‘ Whip lohns, and Whip lackes: not forgetting the Caualiero 
Pasquill, or the Cooke Ruffian, that drest a dish for Martins diet,' 
Marforius and all Cutting Hufsnufs, Roisters, and the residew 
of light fingred younkers, which make euery word a blow, and 
euery booke a bobbe 

Among the anti-Martinists was Robert Greene. He was 
perhaps their leader—the ‘chiefe agent for the companie’ as 
Nashe calls him,* and enmity against the anti-Martinists neces¬ 
sarily implied enmity against Greene. In the same year as Pap, 
but probably earlier, had been published Greeners Menaphon, 
with a laudatory preface by Nashe, which is of the nature of 
a general criticism of contemporary literature, and which by im¬ 
plication, if not in so many words, placed Greene among the 
very foremost figures of that literature. Richard Harvey seems 
to have felt that such a preface, written by one member of the 
group which had attacked his brother, and in praise of another 
member, called for a reply. 

In 1590* he published his Lamb of God, a treatise which, 
according to the title-page, contains * a detection of old and new 
Barbarisme, now commonly called Martinisme \ but which has in 
reality little of moment to say on the subject.* After the original 
publication of the book, however, he added to it an Epistle to the 
fiivourable or indifferent Reader,* in which he hints at a know- 

' i. e. the author of Pap. 

* Plain Perceval, cd. Pctheram, i860, p. 3. 

* See i. 371. 15. It is not clear what Nashe means *, perhaps merely chief 
of the anti-Martinist writers, or possibly chief of the literary playwrights 
about London, whom Nashe has mentioned a line or two above. I cannot 
think, in any case, that a definite theatrical company is referred to. 

* Entered in the Stationers* Register, October 33, 1589. 

* Indeed it may well be that there is some truth in Nashe's statement that 
it was made up of Harvey’s old sermons (L a^o. a 6 -y>)» 

* That the sheet containing this Epistle did not form part of the work as 
originally planned (and probably published) is evident from the fact that it 
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ledge of Martin’s identity, and which was incidentally the actual 
origin of the Harvey-Nashe quarrel. In this epistle Harvey 
without much relevance to the context suddenly attacks Nashe. 
The purport of his complaint is that Nashe’s preface to Greene’s 
Menaphon was a piece of impudence. He refers to him as ‘ one 
Thomas Nash ’, and accuses him of 

‘ peremptorily censuring his betters at pleasure, Poets, Orators, Polihistors, 
Lawyers, and whome not ? and making as much and as little of euery man 
as himselfe listeth . . . Iwis this Thomas Nash, one whome I neuer heard 
of before (for I cannot imagin him to be Thomas Nash our Butler of Pgm- 
brooke Hall, albeit peraduenture not much better learned) sheweth himselfe 
none of the meetcst men, to censure Sir Thomas Moore, Sir lohn Cheeke, 
Doctor WatsoH, Doctor Haddon, Maister Ascham, Doctor Car, my brother 
Doctor Harney, and such like.’ ^ 

It is not to be denied that Harvey had some excuse for his 
attack. The interest and importance which Nashe's Preface to 
Menaphon has for us at the present day, should not blind us to 
the fact that it was, as the work of a young man who had as yet 
given no proof of his right to sit in judgement upon others, of an 
insolent and dogmatic tone which would naturally arouse the 
resentment of those whose position in the world of learning and 
of letters gave them in their own opinion, and doubtless in that 
of others, a better right to be heard. 

If we are to believe Richard Harvey—and I see no reason for 
doubting him—he was, at the time of the publication of Mena¬ 
phon, totally ignorant of Nashe’s existence, and this may therefore 
be regarded as the beginning of the quarrel. Since Nashe’s 
epistle appeared, Harvey may indeed have had other causes of 
complaint against him, but his words contain, so far as I can see, 
no suggestion of this. If it had not been that his epistle pre¬ 
faced a work of Greene’s, and if Greene had not been a promi¬ 
nent anti-Martinist, it seems probable that the great quarrel would 
never have arisen. 

But besides attacking Nashe by name, Harvey had spoken of 

interrupts the signatures, being signed ‘a» and inserted between A and B. 
The opening words refer to the Earl of Essex’s acceptance of the dedication, 
^is Epistle seems to occur in but few of the copies of the Lamb of God, and 
it has been regarded as lost {Works of Lyly, ed. Bond, i. 57 foot); I there- 
fore print it in full in Appendix B. 

* Sig. a 
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the ‘ vayne Paphatchet * and a ‘ piperly makeplay or makebate 
blaming those who in a controversy on religious subjects ‘ leaue 
sound arguments, and . . . affect stale iestes and balde toyes, 
vnwoorthy any witty Stage, and too piperly for Tarleions mouth V 
though he can hardly be charged, as Nashe charges him, with 
having * mistermed all our other Poets and writers about London, 
piperly make-plaies and make-bates 

Some two years seem to have elapsed before any attempt was 
made by the writers criticized to reply to this epistle,* but at last 
in 1592 Robert Greene inserted in his Quip for an Upstart 
Courtier an attack upon all three of the Harveys : 

‘ because by some probable collections bee gest the elder brotheVs hand was 
in it [i. e. the Epistle before the Lamb of GcHr\^ he coupled them both in one 
yoake, and, to fulfill the prouerbe Tria sunt omnia, thrust in the third 
brother, who made a perfect parriall of Pamphleters.’ * 

Unfortunately no copy of the Qutp containing this attack is 
now known to exist,® We can, however, gather something of its 
nature from the allusions to it. It was some seven or eight lines 
in length,® and attacked the father as well as the three brothers : 
Gabriel was apparently charged with inventing English hexa¬ 
meters, and with having been sent to the Fleet prison: ® there 
was also some reference to Tubal-cain, but what is not quite 
clear.® The charge against Richard seems to have been that of 
loose living.*® 

' Sig. a 3, and a i'. * i. 271. 12-14. 

* It is difficult to understand why they should have waited so long to 
answer Harvey’s attack, but there seems to be nothing, in any of Greene’s 
works at least, before the Quif, which can be interpreted as a hit at 
him. It is possible that there were intermediate links in the quarrel, of 
which we know nothing, but Nashe apparently regarded the reference to 
the Harveys in the Quif as a direct reply to the Lamb of God, 

* i. 271. 19-23. 

* In the Gentleman's Magazine for February, 1906, I attempted to show 
cause for doubting the generally received view that three difierent editions 
of the Quip were published in 159a, I need not repeat my argument here, 
but may say that I believe that there were only two, and that the copy at 
the Bodleian Library represents the first edition, with, however, two cancel 
leaves, £ 3 and £ 4, replacing the original ones, in which (probably towards 
the foot of E 3”) the attack upon the Harveys occurred. 

• See i. 271. 24-5. Four Let. B i’. Works of Harvey, i. 167. 

• Four Let. €3-3^, Works, i. 181-2. 

• Four Let. C 3, Works, i. i8r ; cf. Strange News, i. 298. 22-8. 

Four Let. D i. Works, i. x86 ; cf. Strange News, L 273. I4-15. 
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We learn both from Harvey' and from Nashe* that this 
passage of the Quip was withdrawn soon after publication, but 
the reasons assigned for this are very different. Harvey says 
that Greene offered ten or twenty shillings to the printer ’ to sup¬ 
press the passage, ‘ with confession of his great feare to be called 
Coram for those forged imputations.’ Nashe, on the other hand, 
maintains that it was omitted at the request of a physician who 
had attended Greene during his illness, and who, though much 
amused at the attack, was unwilling to see a member of his own 
profession, in the person of John Harvey, subjected to ridicule. 
We may take our choice of the two reasons’alleged, for we hardly 
know enough of the nature of the charges to say which is most 
probable : it is indeed by no means impossible that there may be 
some truth in both versions. 

The Quip was entered in the Stationers’ Register on July 20, 
1592, and was, so far as we know, published at once. We might 
guess—it would be no more than a guess, but not, I think, an 
unreasonable one—that Nashe had been waiting for Greene to 
answer Richard Harvey’s epistle. When the Quip came out he 
may have found that Greene’s seven or eight lines were not 
enough, especially if even these were at once cancelled, and may 
have then determined to attack Richard Harvey on his own 
account. This he did in Pierce Peniiesse, in a passage which 
seems to me to bear strong traces of having been added as an 
afterthought. Nashe has been speaking in praise of poetry and 
has been claiming for it a greater power to confer immortality 
than is possessed by annals and chronologies, the plodding records 
of poor Latinless authors. As for himself, though he challenges 
no praise of learning, yet if any Maecenas is bountiful to him he 
will do him as much honour as any poet of his years in England. 
If, hjwever, he is evil entreated by any, and curtly dismissed, let 
such a man expect to be railed upon soundly in some elaborate 
poem that will be a living image to all ages of his illiberality and 
parsimony. Then, as an example of how he can rail when he is 
put to it, he inserts an attack upon Richard Harvey, not indeed 
mentioning him by name, but indicating by signs which could 
easily be read, the person referred to. 


* Four Let. A 4, IVorks, i. i6a. * See i. 079. 29, 8 cc. 

’ i. e. John Wolfe, by whom the Quip was both printed and published. 
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He begins as if the attack against which he had to defend 
himself were purely hypothetical. 

* Put case,* he says, * that some tired lade belonging to the Presse, whom 
I neuer wronged in my life, hath named me expressely in Print (as I will not 
do him), and accused me of want of learning, vpbraiding me for reuiuing, in 
an epistle of mine, the reuerent memory of Sir Thomas Moorg, Sir John 
Chtgkg, Doctor IVaison, Doctor Haddon, Doctor Carre, Maister Ascham, as il 
they were no meate but for his Maisterships mouth, or none but some such 
as the son of a ropemaker were worthy to mention them. To shewe how 
I can raile, thus would I begin to raile on him.* ^ 

Nashe’s pretence of not naming Harvey is of course absurd, 
for the allusions which follow, to Harvey’s Paean, his Dialogues, 
his brother who is a student in almanacs, and especially to his 
Astrological Discourse and the failure of the predictions therein 
contained, must have made clear to every intelligent reader the 
identity of the person attacked. 

It is important that we should remember that up to this point 
there had been on the part of Nashe no quarrel against Gabriel 
Harvey, who had hitherto been mentioned but once in Nashe’s 
writings, and then with approval of his Latin verse.* Nashe lays 
stress on this point in Strange News,* declaring that when he 
was a student at Cambridge he had no ill will against Gabriel, 
but thought from his apparel and gait that he must be ‘a fine 
fellow ’. He did not, it would seem, know that he was brother to 
Richard—whom he had always disliked for writing against Ari¬ 
stotle—or to ‘ any of the Hs of Hempe hall ’, but supposed him 
to be * a Caualier of a clean contrary house ’. 

To Nashe’s attack in Pierce Penilesse Richard Harvey seems 
never to have replied. He no doubt considered that it was suffi¬ 
ciently dealt with by Gabriel, who, as we shall see, in answering 
Greene’s Quip, took occasion to criticize Pierce Penilesse also. The 
brothers may have thought that Gabriel’s wit was better suited to 
such an encounter, or was there perhaps some literal truth in 
Nashe’s allusions to Richard’s blindness,* and was he prevented 
by his infirmity from undertaking the task ? 

* I 195. a3-33. 

* In the epistle before Meuaphon, on account of which Nashe is attacked 
by Richard Harvey ; see iii. 320. a8. 

* See i. 968. 34. 

* See i. a6a. 13 and note. Nashe*s language may quite well be read as 
merely figurative. 
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We must now turn back for a moment to Gabriel Harvey. 
The publication of Greene’s Quip for an Upstart Courtier about 
the end of July, 1592, had found him in the midst of family 
troubles. His younger brother John had died a few days before 
Greene’s work appeared,* leaving a widow, Martha, and two 
daughters, Joan and Elizabeth. This Martha Harvey was a 
daughter of Thomas Meade, Justice of the Common Pleas, and at 
the time of the marriage her friends had paid ^^^300, presumably 
as a dowry, in consideration of which John Harvey, senior, had 
promised to make over certain lands, he himself, together with 
Gabriel, as his eldest son, being jointly bound for the fulfilment 
of the promise. After the death of John Harvey, the younger, 
a violent (juarrel arose about the property, Martha Harvey charg¬ 
ing her husband’s family with keeping her out of what should 
have rightly passed to her. We need not enter into the details 
of the dispute, which will be found in a petition addressed in 1593 
by the widow to Sir John Puckering, the Lord Keeper, and now 
preserved at the Record Office.* It may, however, be men¬ 
tioned that on August 29, 1592, administration of John Harvey’s 
property was granted to his widow in the person of Thomas 
Ward, notary public, her proctor. This seems later to have been 
set aside, for on October 12, 1592, we find an admonition to 
Gabriel Harvey to administer his brother’s goods during the 
minority of his two daughters. 

This second administration was evidently against the desire of 
Martha Harvey, who, as Nashe tells us, complained in every 
court that Gabriel ‘vnder pretence of taking out an Administra¬ 
tion . . . hath gone about to circumuent [her] of al she hath ’.* 
Three declarations were put up against him in connexion with 
the matter, ‘ a little while after I heard there were Attachments 
out for him.’ ^ 

It was almost certainly this affair which brought Gabriel 
Harvey to London at the end of August, 1592, and which in 
spite of the plague kept him there until the middle of the 

* Four Lett, A 3% Works of Harvey^ i. 160-1. 

* Chancery Proceedings, Series II, bdle. 241. 63. I am indebted to the 
kindness of Mr. R. L. Steele for the knowledge of this petition and the 
administrations (recorded at Somerset House). 

’ Sec iii. 81. 33-6. 

* iii. 82. 1-2. 
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following year.' Harvey, however, combined his legal business 
with an attempt to answer the attack upon his family in the 
Quip. He informs Christopher Bird, of Saffron Walden, who 
had furnished him with a letter of introduction to Emmanuel 
Demetrius, a well-known London merchant, that on his arrival 
in town, after delivery of the letter, he had at once made inquiries 
about Robert Greene, whom he found to be lying dangerously ill 
at a shoemaker’s house near Dowgate. Within a few days of 
Harvey’s arrival in London Greene died, and Harvey wrote the 
oft-quoted account of his death in the letter to Bird dated 
September 5. 

This letter is included in Harvey’s Foure Letters, and certaine 
Sonnets: Especially touching Robert Greene^ and other parties, by 
him abused, of which it forms the second, but this was not, 
I believe, its first appearance in print. For the reasons which 
I have given elsewhere,^ I think that it was first issued separately, 
or with perhaps a brief address to the reader, some considerable 
time before the complete Four Letters appeared. I must confess 
that I have failed to find any copy of such a publication at 
present in existence, but the references to it seem to point 
unmistakably to this conclusion. 

As, unfortunately, the works of Gabriel Harvey are not very 
easily accessible, it is necessary to give some account of them here 
so far as they relate to Nashe.® 

The Four Letters*^ opens with an epistle, dated September 16, 
*To all courteous mindes, that will voutchsafe the readinge,’ in 
which Harvey excuses himself for the publication on the ground 
of the popularity of Greene’s writings and of his expectation that 
JHerce Penilesse will also be much read. He has tried to write 
without passion, not to offend any, but mildly and calmly to show 
* how discredite reboundeth vpon the autors He asks for no 
special favour from the readers, but only reason and impartial 
judgement. 

' His legal business was still going on in April, 1593 ; see Pierces Super¬ 
erogation, Ee 3, Works of Harvey, ii. 330 top. * See iv. 153-3. 

* It was originally intended to include certain of Harvey’s writings, or at 
least considerable extracts from them, in an appendix to this edition of 
Nashe, but I found that a partial reprint would be useless. It is to be hoped 
that sooner or later there may be a convenient reprint of Harvey’s works, 
including the Latin ones—by no means the least interesting. 

^ For full title and bibliographical details see Appendix A* 

V O 
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The first of the four letters of which the work consists, is the 
letter of introduction already mentioned from Christopher Bird 
of Saffron Walden to Emmanuel Demetrius, commending Harvey 
to him. It is dated August 29, refers in a postscript to Greene’s 
Quip^ ‘ one of the most licentious, and intollerable Inuectiues, 
that euer I read,’ and concludes with a sonnet entitled ‘ A due 
Commendation of the Quipping Autor ’, which Nashe suggests 
was really the production of Harvey himself.^ 

The second letter, dated September 5, is directed entirely against 
Greene. On inquiring after ‘ the famous Author Harvey heard 
that he was sick ‘ of a surfett of pickle herringe and rennish wine, 
or as some suppose, of an exceeding feare ’ of the consequences 
of his libelling. Greene is indeed ‘ vilely reputed ’ by people 
generally, and ‘ is notoriously grown a very prouerbe of Infamy, 
and contempt but nevertheless invectives cannot be passed 
over without answer, or they tend to become dangerous. For 
his own part Harvey would prefer to remain silent: it is no 
disgrace to be taunted or reproached in a book which ridicules 
Saint Peter and even Christ,* but he has not only himself to 
consider. 

* Howbeit I am not to preiudice my Brother allue : or to smoother the 
wrong, offered to my Brother deceased : or to tollerate the least diffamation 
of my good Father, whorae no lllwillcr could euer touch with any dishonesty, 
or discredite in any sort. Nothing more deere, or inestimable, then a mans 
good name : & albeit I contemne such pelting iniuries, vainely deuised 
against my selfc, yet am I not to neglectc so intollerable a wrong, so 
notoriously published against them.** 

While he was deliberating upon his course of action he heard 
that Greene was dead, ‘ whereof,’ he says, 

M protest, I was nothing glad, as was expected, but vnfainedly sory: 
aswell because I could haue wished, he had taken his leaue with a more 
charitable farewell: as also because I was depriued of that remedy in Law, 
that I entended against him, in the behalfc of my Father, whose honest 
reputation I was in many dueties to tender.’ ® 

He then tells us that he was never acquainted with Greene, 

> See i. 375. 18-33. * Four Let A 4, Works of Harvey, i. 163. 

® Referring to the story told in the Quip about shoemakers (cf. Greene’s 
Works, ed. Grosart, xi. 364-5) i 1 " second edition the names of Christ 
and Peter were replaced by those of Jupiter and Mercury. 

* Four Let. B i^-a, Wot^ L 167. * Four Let, B a, Works, i. 167-B. 
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but every Londoner had heard of his lewd manner of life, which 
Harvey then proceeds in biting terms to describe. He had, it 
would seem, visited the house where Greene died and spoken 
with ‘ his hostisse Isam who told him of Greene’s penury. 

In this letter he only once refers to Nashe, and then without 
naming him,^ as having been Greene’s companion at the banquet 
which led to his illness, and as not having visited him in his 
extremity. He was probably ignorant that Nashe had left 
London. 

In the last two pages he leaves the subject of Greene altogether, 
as if finally disposed of, concluding with some general remarks on 
occurrences on the Continent, and a wish that it were his lot to 
record such memorable acts of royal and most puissant knights. 
The desire to be a partaker, or at the least a chronicler, of the 
noble and stirring deeds of his time, was evidently very near to 
Harvey’s heart, and he often recurs to it in his writings. 

The third letter, dated September 8 and 9, he addresses ‘ to 
euery Reader, fauourablie, or indifferently affected ’. It falls into 
two parts : the first and shorter is a general defence of himself, 
especially with regard to his correspondence with Spenser pub¬ 
lished in 1580 ; the second is a reply to Pierce Fenilesse, He 
excuses his letters to Spenser on the ground that they were not 
intended for publication. He was then ‘ yong in yeares, fresh in 
courage, greene in experience, and as the manner is, somewhat 
ouerweeninge in conceit ’, and he had met with ‘ some sharpe 
vndeserued discourtesies ’ in connexion with his candidature for 
the Public Oratorship.* In order to amuse some familiar friends 
he was not unwilling to avenge himself ‘ after the manner of 
shrewes, that cannot otherwise ease their curst hearts, but by 
their owne tongues, & their neighbours cares’. Unluckily the 
letters fell into the hands of ‘ malicious enemies, or vndiscreete 

' He calls him Greene’s ‘ fellow-writer, a proper yong man if aduised in 
time \ and says ‘ I spare his name, and in some respectes wish him well ^ 
(B 3, Works^ i. 170). The expression ‘ fellow-writer’ perhaps refers to his 
association with Greene’s Menaphotty or possibly to his having shared with 
Greene in the anti-Martinist campaign. 

* Four Let. C a, Works, i. 178-9. The Public Orator, Richard Bridgewater, 
seems to have been regarded as about to retire in the spring of 1579, and in 
April of that year Harvey was already in the field as a candidate for the post. 
The election did not, however, take place until March, 1580-1, when Harvey 
was defeated by Anthony Wingfield: see Pedaniius, ed. Moooe Smith, xxzviii. 
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friends who published them and thereby brought the writer into 
trouble. He was invited to explain himself, and did so in a * large 
Apology ’ of his ‘ duetiful, and entier affection to that flourishing 
Vniuersitie, my deere Mother*. He mentions also his corre¬ 
spondence with Sir James Croft, who had imagined himself to be 
attacked in certain references to the * olde Controller V which 
had really been meant for Dr. Feme, but who was easily pacified 
by the intercession of friends and Harvey’s own explanation. 
Next he alludes to the idea that he had attacked the Earl of 
Oxford in his English hexameters entitled Speculum Tuscanismi^ 
an intention which he utterly disclaims. He now returns to the 
Quip^ again reviles Greene for his licentious life, which may be 
contrasted with that of those he attacked, and mentions his great 
popularity in an age which has lost the taste for good literature, 
and cares for nothing but newfangledness. ‘ Euen Guicciardines 
siluer Historie, and Ariostos golden Cantoes, grow out of request: 
& the Countesse of Pgbrookes Arcadia is not greene inough for 
queasie stomackes, but they must haue Greenes Arcadia: and 
I beleeue, most eagerlie longed for Greenes Faerie Queene.’ • 

While he was engaged upon this defence of his letters of twelve 
years before, Harvey probably heard that a new attack on his 
family was impending : * Who can tell,* he says, ' what dowty 
yoonker may next gnash with his teeth?**—a manifest allusion 
to the author of Pierce Penilesse, When, however, on the next 
page, occurs his first mention of the book by name, Harvey writes 
as if the publication took him by surprise. 

* Flourishing M. Greene is most-wofully faded, and whilest I am bemoan¬ 
ing his ouer-pitteous decay ; & discoursing the vsuall successe of such ranke 
wittes, Loe all on the suddaine, his swome brother, M. Pierce Penni-lessty (still 
more paltery, but what remedy ? we are already oucr shoes and must now 
goc through) Loe his Inwardest companion, that tasted of the fatall herringe, 
cruelly pinched with want, vexed with discredite, tormented with other mens 
felicitie, and ouerwhelmed with his owne misery; in a raving, and franticke 
moode, most desperately exhibiteth his supplication to the Diuell.* 

The remainder of the letter is entirely occupied by a criticism 
of Pierce Penilesse. It is impossible to give any adequate sum- 

' Three Let, D 3, Works^ i. 7a. Croft was Controller of the Queen’s 
household. 

• Four Let. D a’’, Works^ i. 191. 

* Four Let, D 3, Works, i. iga. 
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mary of this in a few words, as it deals with a great number of 
more or less disconnected matters; and, moreover, its nature can 
be gathered from Nashe’s reply to it in Strange News. I therefore 
pass to what follows. 

The fourth letter, dated September ii and 12, is in general Har» 
vey’s apology for answering the attacks made upon him. He says 
little of Greene or Nashe, referring, however, to ‘ beggarly Pierce 
Pennylesse ’ ^ and ‘ Puny Pierce’,^ and elsewhere assuring him that, 
if he will mend his manners, he himself is ready to make friends, 
but the letter is nevertheless of interest on account of the insight 
which it gives us into Harvey’s character and opinions. If we 
can tolerate the strange jargon in which, like almost everything 
else of his, it is written, we shall find it to contain a great deal of 
sound sense. It shows us Harvey not as a pedant wrapped up 
in his books, nor even as a philosopher absorbed in abstract 
ideas, but as a practical man of his time, caring only for science 
or for literature in so far as it has a definite purpose, hating dis¬ 
cussions that lead nowhither, and especially grudging a waste of 
time in trivialities. The epistle is one which should be carefully 
studied by any one who wishes to arrive at a clear understanding 
of Harvey’s character, but it has little direct bearing on his 
quarrel with Nashe, and I must therefore limit myself to a few 
brief quotations. 

‘Alas, he is pitifully bestead, that in an Age of Pollicy, and in a world of 
Industry, (wherein the greatest matters of Gouernement, and Valour, seeme 
small to aspiring capacities) is constrained to make woeful Greene, and beg¬ 
garly Pierce Pennylesse, (as it were a Grashopper, and a Cricket, two pretty 
musitians, but silly creatures) the argumente of his stile: and enforced to 
encounter them, who oncly in vanity are somthing: in effect, nothing : in 
account, lesse then nothinge.’ * 

‘ I neucr made account of any study, meditation, conference, or Exercise, 
that importeth not effectual vse, & that aymeth not altogether at action: as 
the singuler marke, whereat cuery Arte, & euery vertue is to leuell.’ * 

‘To exccll, ther is no way but one: to marry studious Arte to diligent 
Exercise : but where they must be vnmarried, or diuorced, gcue me rather 
Exercise without Arte, then Arte without Exercise.^ ‘ 

‘ As in other businesse, so in leaminge, as good neuer a whit, according 
to the Prouerbe, as neuer the better: one perfect Mechanician worth ten 
vnperfect Philosophers: an ignorant man lesse shameth himself, lesse be- 

' Four Let. G a-a’, Works, i. aaa foot. * H i'', Works, i. a33 top, 

® G a-9% Works, i. aaa-3. ^ G 4> Mortis, i. aa8. 
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giiileth his frend, lease diaableth the Common-wealth, then a putatiue Artiste: 
A whole naturmll wit more aeruiceable, and more sufficient, then a Demi- 
acholler: who presuming on that, which he hath not, abateth the force of 
that, which he 

The tone of Harvey’s references to Nashe in the Four Letters 
is very different from that of his attack upon Greene. It is less 
bitter than patronizing; he treats Nashe rather as a clever young 
man who had been misguided and foolish, and who might easily 
be reclaimed, than as one altogether base, rather as one to whom 
he has felt not unfriendly than as a professed enemy. And this 
it was perhaps that especially irritated Nashe, though we may 
doubt whether it was so designed. While professing to attach 
little importance to Pierce Penilesse and to the criticism of his 
brother which it contains, Harvey drifts on in a way which gives to 
his rejoinder a bulk and importance which we somehow feel that 
he did not intend. He appears to recognize the merits of Nashe 
as a writer : indeed towards the end of that third letter which is 
chiefly directed against him, he oddly enough names him, with 
Spenser, Stanyhurst, Fraunce, Watson, and Daniel, among the 
professed sons of the Muses whom he thanks for their studious 
endeavours in enriching and polishing their native tongue.* 
Much of Harvey’s attack upon Nashe is in truth rather to 
be regarded as a not unfriendly lecture on the futility of 
wasting time and talent on such fantastical subjects as Pierce 
Penilesse : 

* Good sweete Oratour,* he saya, * be a deuine Poet indeede: and vse 
heauenly Eloquence indeede : and employ thy golden talent with amounting 
vsance indeede: and with heroicall Cantoes honour right Vertue, & braue 
valour indeede: as noble Sir Philip Sidney, and gentle Maister Spencer haue 
done, with immortall Fame: and I will bestow more complements of rare am¬ 
plifications vpon thee, then euer any bestowed vppon them : or this Tounge 
euer afiborded: or any Aretenish mountaine of huge exaggerations can bring- 
foorth,’* 

But he has twitted Nashe with poverty, with imitation of 
Tarlton, Greene, Lyly, suggesting that he himself is not of such 
exalted birth that he has a right to despise that of the Harveys,^ 
and that he is indeed no better gentleman than the butler of 


1 Four Let. G 4^ JPbnks, i. 230. 
• F 4^^, Worhe^ i. fli7-x8. 


• F 4^, WorkSy i. axS-zo. 
« E 4, Works, i. flo6. 
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Pembroke Hall.^ Lastly, this *mightie lashing gentleman . . . 
was not so much as idoneus auditor ciuilis scientiae^ at a time when 
Richard Harvey, whom he so boldly attacks, was reading the 
public Philosophy Lecture at Cambridge *with special good 
liking, and many will say with singular commSdation ^—and he 
is little improved since.” To be fair, we must, I think, confess 
that there was a good deal of truth in all these charges, save 
perhaps in that of imitation, but they can hardly have been 
pleasant truth to Nashe, who was deeply offended by them. 

At the time of Greene’s death Nashe was, as we have seen, 
probably out of London, perhaps at Croydon, and he did not 
return until the following year. His friends would, however, no 
doubt keep him informed of Harvey’s doings, and would send 
him copies of the attacks upon Greene. 

The first of these may have been Harvey’s Second Letter^ 
printed separately,* which deals almost entirely with Greene, and 
has, as I have said, only a single reference to Nashe, and that 
without naming him, and not to be called an attack. The date 
of this letter was September 5, and four days later—before it 
could have been printed and published—Harvey had read Pierce 
Penilesse, It seems to me highly probable that, on reading it, 
he added to the letter above mentioned some preface or post¬ 
script referring to the book and attacking its author. If not, it is 
difficult to account for Chettle’s blame of Nashe for his neglect to 
reply to his enemies,* written at a date when, so far as we know, 
the third letter had not yet been published. 

But whether this was the case, or whether Harvey had perhaps 
circulated other attacks on Nashe, either printed or in manuscript, 
it is certain that there were such attacks, and that it was felt that 
Nashe’s reputation demanded that they should be answered. He, 
being in the country, may have felt at first disinclined to bestir 
himself in the matter, wanting the encouragement of his friends, 
or he may have been busy with other affairs, but at any rate 
he seems at first to have taken no notice. 

' Four Let. E a^, VForks, i. aoi. * Four Let. E a% WorkSf i. aox-a. 

• Sec abovc^ p. 81. 

* In Kind H^arfs Dream^ see p. 146 below. The third letter cannot 
have been included with the second in the original publication on account 
of the length. The pamphlet contained six leaves (i. 963.13), at most enough 
for the letter to Bird. 
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When, however, probably in December, Harvey's Four Letters 
appeared, he must have felt that the matter could not be allowed 
to rest, and have at once set to work, in spite of bad health,^ 
to compose a reply, the Strange Newes^ Of the intercepting certaine 
Letters^ and a Conuoy of Verses^ as they were going Friuilie to 
victuall the Low Countries^ entered in the Stationers’ Register on 
January 12, 1592-3. 

This reply is far more violent than Harvey’s attack upon 
Pierce Penilesse seems to warrant, and unless there was more at 
the back of the quarrel than we know of, it is difficult to resist the 
idea that its purpose was rather to bring the writer and his wit 
into notice than to clear him of the aspersions cast upon him.* 
Nashe cannot have been ignorant of the numerous literary quarrels 
of the Italian Renaissance, those for example of Poggio Brac- 
ciolini with Francesco Filelfo and Laurentius Valla, in which an 
actual dispute was made the occasion of an elaborate, if peculiar, 
rhetorical exercise, and he may have felt that such a style 0 
writing would well display his own talents. 

It is not necessary to discuss Strange News in detail, for it i. 
printed in these volumes. It must suffice to say that in plan it 
follows Harvey’s Four Letters closely, and in spite of its violence 
is in the main a serious attempt to discuss Harvey’s charges 
against Greene and Nashe himself. 

On the publication of Strange News Harvey seems to have 
determined to answer it at once, for his Pierce's Supererogationy 
dated at the end April 27, 1593, must have occupied at least 
several weeks in the composition. 

A full analysis of Piercds Supererogation cannot be attempted 
here, but a brief summary may be of service to the readers of 
Nashe’s reply. 

The work is prefaced by a letter to Bamabe Barnes, John 
Thorius, and Anthony Chute, to whom are joined * euery fauor- 
able Reader Harvey thanks his three friends for their letters 
to him in commendation of himself and in rebuke of his adver¬ 
sary Nashe. This letter is dated July 16, 1593, and at the time 

* See L 3aa. 16-17; 3^*6, a6. 

* Cf. his cry ‘ Saint Fame for mee i. 363. 34. 

* As to the question whether the preliminary matter, including this epistle, 
was issued separately see Appendix A. 
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of writing, the text of the Supererogation was, Harvey tells us,' 
almost printed. He mentions another work which will supple¬ 
ment some defects of Pierce's Supererogation^ namely Nashe's 
S. Fame^ and also refers to a mysterious person here called ‘ the 
excellent Gentlewoman,’ his ‘ Patroness, or rather Championesse 
in this quarrell who had, as we gather from many allusions, com¬ 
posed a reply to Nashe. She is described later^ as ‘the Gentle- 
wooman . . . that hath vowed the CanonizatiO of Nashes S. Fame, 
in certaine Discourses of regard, already dispatched to my satis¬ 
faction, & almost accOplished to her owne intention ’, and in 
the rest of the book, as also in the New Letter of Notable Contents^ 
Harvey has much to say in praise of her learning and wit. Who 
she was we are not told \ one is even at times inclined to imagine 
that she is no more than a creation of Harvey’s fancy intended as 
a set-off against Nashe’s ‘ S. Fame were it not that the device 
would be so pointless. Indeed in any case it is not easy to see 
what purpose her introduction is intended to serve, unless she was 
an influential lady who was for some reason an enemy to Nashe, 
and who would be flattered by the importance assigned to her by 
Harvey. Grosart thought that the Countess of Pembroke was 
meant,® but it seems to me in the highest degree improbable that 
a lady of her position would mix herself in a quarrel of the kind, 
and, even if she did so, that Harvey should use of her the lan- 


^ Pitrcis Supererogation y a* i^, Works^ ii. 10. 

* loc. cit. and a* 4, Works, ii. 16. The book was already finished. Cf. 
P. S. 3* 4, Works, ii. 25, and Dd 3, Works, ii. 318. 

* Y a^, Works, ii. 263. 

^ Nashe himself says jokingly that some take Harvey's * gentlewoman ’ 
to be his ‘ vaineglorie’ (ii. 180. 30). 

® See the note on iii. no. 15-16. I have there said that I doubt if Harvey 
could have referred to the Countess of Pembroke as a ‘gentlewoman’. In 
Piercers Supererogation, however, there is a passage which may possibly 
refer to her, in which the word is used, but ip a rhetorical manner which is 
very different from applying such a description to her in plai^' language. 
Harvey is ironically calling upon all the great writers of England to come 
and pay homage to Nashe. Having sumpioned among others Sidney and 
Dyer, he continues ‘come the dearest sister of the dear-st brother, the 
sweetest daughter of the sweetest Muses, onely One excepted, -he brightest 
Diamant of the richest Eloquence, onely One cepted, the resplendentest 
mirrour of Feminine valour, onely One excepted ; the Gentlewooman cf 
Curtesie, the Lajdy of Vertue, the Countesse of Excellency, and the Madame 
of immortall Honour ’ (P, S. Y 4, Works, ii. a66). By ‘ Madam' I suppose 
that Harvey means ‘ Queen ’; ct his reference on the next page to London 
as the ‘ Madam-towne of the Realme 
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guage that he uses of his * gentlewoman When he is clearly 
referring to the Countess his tone is very different.* So far as 
I know, Grosart’s is the only attempt to guess her identity. For 
my own part, I have no conjecture to offer. 

Leaving this mysterious ‘gentlewoman’, let us turn to Pierces 
Supererogation itself. The work falls naturally into three parts, 
the second consisting of the long reply to Pap with a Hatchet^ 
written some four years earlier, which is inserted approximately 
in the middle.® The first part opens with an apology for taking 
notice of Nashe’s attacks. Harvey regrets having to waste his 
time on such things, and, as before, praises the study of political 
and military affairs and of the lives of great men; 

* Were it at my appointment, to dispose freely of mine owne howers: O 
how willingly, and cheerefully could I spend the freshest & deerest part of 
my life, in such argumentes of valour ?' ^ 

He tells us what studies he would prefer to engage in, namely 
those problems of natural philosophy, mathematics, geography, 
and hydrography ‘ fit to aduaunce many valorous actions ’. He 
would travel to wherever such questions are most thoroughly 
discussed : he is, as usual, all for the practical: 

* What conferences, or disputations, what Parliaments, or Councels, like 
those, that deliberate vpon the best gouernement of Commonwealthes, and 
the best discipline of Churches ; the dubble anchor of the mighty shipp, and 
the two great Luminaries of the world ? Other extrauag^nt discourses, not 

' For example, P, S. Dd 3''-4, IVorbs^ ii. 330-1 : * She is neither the noblest, 
nor the fairest, nor the Bnest, nor the richest Lady: but the gentlest, and 
wittiest, and brauest, and inuinciblest Gentlewoman that I know. Not such 
a wench in Europe, to vnswaddle a faire Baby, or to swaddle a fowle puppy. 
Some of you may aime at her personage : and it is not the first time, that 
I haue termed her stile, the tinsell of the daintiest Muses, and sweetest 
Graces: but 1 dare not Particularise her Description according to my con* 
ceit of her beaudesert, without her licence, or permission, that standeth 
vpon masculine, not feminine termes ; and is respectiuely to be dealt withall, 
in regarde of her courage, rather then her fortune.* Surely whether or no 
the Countess could properly be referred to as a' gentlewoman *, it would have 
been grossly incorrect to call her a ‘ wench ’. Further, the last words seem 
clearly to indicate that the person referred to was not of a high station. 

’ See the passage quoted in the note on iii. no. 15-16. 

* Harvey had intended to call the parts * books ’, but ‘ in the Originall, or 
vncorrected coppy ’—which was apparently sent to the press—* there was 
not any such diuision expresly sett-downe ’ (P. S. Ff i, Works, ii. 330-3). If 
Harvey was living with Wolfe at the time of printing (see p. a8) it is 
rather curious that the point was overlooked. 

* P. 5 . A 3% WorkSf ii. 35, 
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mftteriAll, or quarrelous contentions, not auaileable, are but wastinge of 
winde, or blotting of paper.' ^ 

Harvey now begins his attack upon Nashe, ironically praising 
him as the ‘ young Apuleius * in comparison with whom all who 
were ever famous for their railing were but botchers. None 
knew, until ‘ this braue Columbus of tearmes * came on the scene, 
what a sharp-edged and cutting confutation meant.* Harvey 
reckons up all the great disputants of the past—they were nothing 
beside Nashe. But yet, he says, ‘it is not the Afiirmatiue, or 
Negatiue of the writer, but the trueth of the matter written, that 
carryeth meat in the mouth, and victory in the hande.’* He 
continues in ironical praise of trifling and fantastical writings, now 
more esteemed than serious work: 

'wee that were simply tra3med after the Athenian, and Romane guise, 
must bee contente to make roome for roisters, that know their place, and 
will Uke it’* 

He then turns more particularly to Strange News\ when he 
first saw that work he expected something wonderful, but the 
whole amounted to very little.* He here inserts a criticism of 
Nashe by some anonymous friend, which in the wording at least 
is evidently Harvey’s own, and remarks that an expression used 
by this friend caused him to entitle his pamphlet ‘ Pierce’s Super¬ 
erogation ’. Next he jeers at Nashe for his boastfulness and for 
promising far more than he can perform, and finally begins to 
answer some of the charges made in Strange News,* He ridi¬ 
cules Nashe for undertaking the defence of Greene.'^ Harvey 
then defends himself from the charge of pride : he is conscious of 
his own defects, but it would at the same time be foolish to 
permit himself to be treated as an ass, and to make light of the 
‘ letters of extraordinary commendation * ® wherewith he has been 
favoured by many learned and notable persons, of whom he gives 
a list. He hints at Nashe’s loose living, and speaks of his ‘ filthy 
Rymes and says that no country will admit such things. ‘ The 
date of idle vanityes is expiredsuch writings as those of Nashe 

^ P. S. A 4, WorkSf ii. 36-7. * B 3, Works^ u. 45. 

*84, fVorkSj ii. 47. * C a-a'^, Worhs, ii. 54. 

® C 4^, IVorkSy ii. 6a • E i^, fVorks, ii. 73. 

T E a, fVoris, u. 75. • F z\ Works, ii. 84. 

• F 4, Works, iL 91. 
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might have been more easily tolerated in the past, but now * there 
is a busier pageant vpon the stage He refers to the voyages 
and discoveries of many famous men, to works on navigation and 
military affairs, as far more worthy of study than the pamphlets of 
Greene and Nashe : * Phy vpon fooleries: there be honourable 
woorkes to doe; and notable workes to read.’ * 

Several particular phrases or statements in Strange News are 
now dealt with, and the style of the pamphlet is criticized. 
Harvey is ready to acknowledge that Nashe can rail, but how ? 

‘ His gayest floorishes, are but Gascoignes weedes, or Tarletons trickes, 
or Greenes crankes, or Marlowes brauados: his iestes, but the dregges of 
c8mon scurrilitie, or the shreds of the theater, or the of-scouring of new 
Pamflets &c.* 

But he will not be allowed to triumph : preparations have been 
made ‘ to snibb the Thrasonical rimester with Angelical meeter 
and 

‘ One She, & two He’s hauc vowed, they will pumpc hi& Railing 
Jnkhome as dry, as euer was Holborne Conduit ; and squise his Craking 
Quill to as emptie a spunge, as any in Hosier Lane.' * 

Harvey had long ago written a reply to the attack upon him in 
Pap with a Hatchet which has been mentioned above,® and, as he 
says, * Tom-Penniles now [is] so like Papp-hatchet, when the time 
was; that I neede but ouerrun an old censure of the One, by 
way of new application to the Other’. Although, therefore, he 
had never intended to publish this reply, he has been induced by 
the recent attacks upon him to do so, and has accordingly tran¬ 
scribed it for the press. 

This, which is called ‘ An Aduertisement for Pap-hatchet, and 
Martin Mar-prelate and is dated at the end * At Trinitie hall; this 
fift of Nouember ; 1589 ’, forms the second part of Pierce's Super¬ 
erogation, Though Nashe deals with it in his reply, it is only by 
way of ridiculing certain phrases in it. It does not in any way 
concern him, and Lyly, who is attacked, is well able to defend 
himself, so Nashe does not propose to ‘ take the tale out of his 
mouth It seems therefore unnecessary to attempt any account 
of this section. 

' G Works, ii. 95-6. 

■ H 4’--I I, Works^ ii. 115. 

» See p. 74. 


* G 4, Workf, ii. yo3, 

* I a’, Works, ii. 119. 

* See iii. 137, 33, &c. 
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With the words ^ So then of Pappadocio: whom neuerthelesse 
I esteeme a hundred times learneder, and a thousand times 
honester, then this other Braggadocio’,* Harvey returns to the 
subject of Nashe. The first part of this third section defies 
analysis. Harvey girds at Nashe in a variety of ways, retorting 
on many of the expressions used in Strange News and threaten¬ 
ing Nashe much as he himself had been threatened. 

‘ And if thou entreatc me not the fayrer, (hope of amendment preuenteth 
many ruiiies,) trust me, I will batter thy carrion to dirt, whence thou carast; 
& squise thy braine to sniuell, whereof it was curdled . . . with such a 
straunge Confutation of thine owne straungc Newes, as shall bring Sir Vain¬ 
glory on his knees ; and make Master Impudency blush, like a Virgin' ®— 

and so on. Harvey does not appear at his best in this kind of 
writing. 

Nashe had frequently called him an ass, so Harvey inserts 
a lengthy discourse upon the excellence of the ass, in which he 
contrives to reckon up all the asses of history, from Balaam’s 
onwards.’ 

Among a number of more or less disconnected criticisms of 
Strange News we get one passage which is of some interest as 
showing Harvey’s opinion of Nashe’s vocabulary. Nashe had of 
course repeatedly attacked Harvey for the strange words which he 
employs,* and Harvey retorts in a similar fashion : 

^ The ignorant Idiot (for so I will proouc him in very truth) confuteth the 
artificial! wordes, which he neuer read : but the vayne fellow (for so he 
prooueth himselfe in word, and deede) in a phantasticall emulation presumeth 
to forge a mishapen rablement of absurde, and ridiculous wordes, the 
proper bodges of his newfangled figure, called Foolerisme ; such as Ink- 
homisme, Absontsme, the most copious Carminist^ thy Carminicall art, a 
Prouiditore of young SchoUars, a Corrigidore of incongruitie, a quest of Caua- 
lieros, Inamoratos on their workes, a Theologicall Gimpanado, a Dromidote 
Ergonist, sacrilegiously cdtaminated, decrepite capacitie, fictionate person, 
humour vneonuersabUy merriments vnexilable, the horrisonant pipe of inue~ 
terate antiquitie ; and a number of such Inkhornish phrases, as it were a pan 
of outlandish collops, the very bowels of his profoundest Schollerisme. 
For his Eloquence passeth my intelligence, that cleapeth himselfe a Cali- 
munco, for pleading his Companions cause in his owne Apology : and me 
a Pistlepragmos, for defending my frendes in my Letters: and very artificially 

* S 3’, Works, ii. aaa. * V i’', Works, ii. 338. 

* X i-Y 3^, Works, ii. 347-65. 

* Cf. especially the list given at i, 316. 3-19. * 
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mtiffustth Ftnicallttiij sillogistm^ dtapuiatiui rights himtaphrodiU phrasts, 
declamatom stilts^ ansoritall morcdiztrs^ vnlinall vsurpirs of tudgemtni^ 
infamiztrs of vict^ new infringement to destitute the mditemUtf deriding dun- 
stically, hanging abominationlyy vnhandsoming of diuinityshipy absurdifytng of 
phrases, ratifying of truthable and eligible English, a calme dilatement for¬ 
ward harmefulnesse, and beukward irefulnesse, and how many sundry dishes 
of such dainty fritters? rare iunkets, and a delicate seruice for him, that 
copiled the most delitious Commentaries, De optimitate triparum} And what 
say you Boyes, the flatteringcst hope of your moothers, to a Porch of Panim 
Pilfryes, Pestred with Prayses^ Dare the pertest, or deftest of you, hunt 
the letter, or hauke a metaphor, with such a Tiie-tute-tate ? ’ * 

Harvey proceeds to attack Nashe’s style in general: 

* I haue seldome read a more garish, and pibald stile in any scribling 
Inkhornist; or tasted a more vnsauory slaumpaump of wordes, and sen¬ 
tences in any sluttish Pamfletter; that denounceth not defiance against the 
rules of Oratory, and the directions of the English Secretary. Which may 
here and there stumble vpon some tolerable sentence, neighbourly borrowed, 
or featly picked out-of some fresh Pamflet: but shall neuer finde three 
sentences togither, worth any allowance.’ * 

He refers to Nashe’s wish ‘to be thought to have deuoured 
Libraries, and to know all things, like larchas, and Sysarion V and 
says that when one comes across any good thing in his writings 
one may know that it is borrowed from elsewhere. As in the worst 
books there may be something good, so in the best there is some¬ 
thing which might have been bettered—a reflection which leads 
Harvey to name and briefly to characterize a number of con¬ 
temporary authors and preachers, and incidentally to rebuke 
those who despise practical knowledge of mechanics, architec¬ 
ture, chemistry, &c., when unaccompanied by literary talent.® 

Harvey now reckoning up those who have attacked him, men¬ 
tions Andrew Feme, who had died in 1589, as having been his 
chief enemy, and delivers himself of a long and violent tirade 
against him.® Unfortunately Harvey’s causes of grievance against 
Feme are not precisely stated, but the attack upon him in the 

1 One of the books that Pantagniel found in the Library of Saint Victor. 
Harvey is one of the few Elizabethans who seem really to have known some* 
thing of Rabelais. 

* Z 3-3’', Works, ii. 075-6. The last word refers to a line of Ennius cited 
by Priscian, p. 947, ‘ o Tite tute Tati tibi tanta tyranne tulisti.’ 

> Z 4, Works, ii. 077. * Aa 3^, Works, ii. 087. 

® Aa 4^, Works, ii. 089. 

* Bb a*-Dd a, Works, ii. 094-316. 
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Three Letters has been already referred to (p. 84), and the two 
men seem to have been constant and bitter foes. 

Having disposed of Feme, Harvey again refers to his 'Discourses, 
intituled Hashes S. Fame, which are already finished, and attend 
the Publication V and to ' other SupplemCts thereof, especially 
those of the aboue-mfitioned Gentlewoman, who after some 
aduisemet it pleased, to make the Straunge Newes of the railing 
Villan, the cussionet of her needles, and pinnes The remaining 
pages of the book are taken up with the praise of this ' gentle¬ 
woman ’ who is most learned and most witty, and for whose writings 
he begs a favourable attention. Her answer to Nashe has only 
been held back at Harvey’s desire lest it should too much over¬ 
shadow his own far inferior work: ‘ She shall no sooner appeare in 
person, like a new Starre in Cassiopea, but euery eye of capacity 
will see a conspicuous difference betweene her, and other myrrours 
of Eloquence.’® With another brief apology for replying to a 
fool, and a reference to other ' Straunge Newes in Westminster 
Hair' which has occupied him and delayed his ‘larger Dis¬ 
courses ’—no doubt the quarrel with his sister-in-law—the work 
concludes. 

Though Pierces Supererogation was probably begun very soon 
after the publication of Nashe’s Strange News, and though the 
chief part of the work was written by April, 1593, the printing 
was evidently not finished until some considerable time later.® 
As has been stated above, Harvey’s preliminary letter bears the 
date July 16, and among the letters and sonnets at the end is one 
written at Oxford on August 3. Even when it was all printed it 
was still, I believe, held back from publication, but to this ques¬ 
tion I shall have to return later. It seems in any case practically 
certain that it had not appeared at the date of the negotiations 
for peace between the two enemies. 

Harvey and Nashe must have had a certain number of acquain¬ 
tances in common, and it is quite possible that more than one 
attempt was made to patch matters up. There may, however, 

' Dd 3, Works, ii. 318. ® Dd 3, Works, ii. 318-19. 

• Ee I, Works, ii. 334. * Ee 3, Works, ii. 330. 

® There is unfortunately no entry in the Stationers* Register. From the 
New Letter, C i**., Works of Harvey, i. 379, one gathers that copies of it were 
delivered to Harvey in print not long before that letter was written 
(Sept. 16), for he replies to inquiries made by Wolfe at the time of their 
delivery. • 
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have been special difficulties owing to the plague and to Nashe’s 
absence from London, and the first negotiations of which we hear 
took place in the late summer or early autumn of this year, 
1593. Nashe states that the first motion of peace came from 
Harvey’s side,* and Harvey’s words in the JVew Letter seem to 
support this, but it is evident that all was done through inter¬ 
mediaries, and that the parties themselves did not meet.* 

At this time Harvey seems to have been at Saffron Walden, 
having left London some time after July 16, the date of his pre¬ 
liminary letter in IHerce's Supererogation, Not long after his 
departure, Wolfe, his printer, sent him a packet of books, includ¬ 
ing Shore's Wife^ Barnes’s Parthenophil and Parthenope^ and 
others, in acknowledgement of which Harvey wrote him a long 
letter, afterwards printed as the New Letter of Notable Contents. 
This letter is principally concerned with his quarrel with Nashe, 
and has almost universally been regarded as a reply to the 
Epistle to the Reader prefixed to the first issue of Christ's Tears^ 
in which Nashe apologizes to Harvey for his attacks upon him.® 
It is supposed that Harvey contemptuously rejected Nashe’s 
proffered reconciliation, and that this New Letter is a declaration 
of the renewal of war. Unfortunately the style is unusually 
obscure, even for Harvey, and it is very difficult to understand 
precisely what had happened, but I think that a careful perusal of 
the letter will bring an unbiased reader to the conclusion that at 
the time of writing it (September 16) Harvey had not yet seen 
Chrisfs Tears nor Nashe’s apology prefixed thereto. It seems clear, 
however, that a treaty of peace had been proposed, and it may, I 
think, reasonably be inferred that Nashe had written an apologetic 
letter to Harvey * in which he had announced his intention of pub¬ 
lishing Christ's TearSi stating that this book was to mark a 

' Sec ii. 179. 39-30; cf. ii. I3. aa-3 and iii. 118. 8-9: also New Letter^ 
quoted below. 

* New Letter, C 4, Works, i. 386-7: haue earnestly, and instantly 

craued personall conference : but that should seeme to make little for his 
purpose; or might haue bene graunled with lesse suite. All must be done 
by the mediation of a third, and a fourth ; and such an intercourse, as 
1 may probably haue in some ielousie, though 1 conceiue well of the inter¬ 
posed persons.' 

• This view of course assumes—as I think, wrongly—that Chrisfs Tears 
was published before Sept. 16 ; see pp. 34-5 above. 

^ Or, perhaps, an apology had been transmitted to Harvey through 
some mutual friend. 
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change in his character and conduct.* Harvey would welcome 
a reconciliation, but he is evidently not at all sure of the sincerity 
of Nashe’s repentance. He will not be satisfied with private ex¬ 
pressions of regret, but desires a public apology for the wrong 
done him. A brief account of this New Letter of Notable Con¬ 
tents will be necessary. 

Taken as a whole it is the worst of all Harvey’s writings. It is 
not only obscure in expression, but has the appearance of being 
huddled together anyhow with no thought of construction or 
of definite plan. It indeed gives one the impression that it 
was begun as a mere friendly letter to Wolfe, and that the attack 
upon Nashe, which occupies five-sixths of it, was simply the result 
of an ebullition of feeling at the moment. Harvey naturally 
enough in writing to Wolfe would make some mention of the 
subject, and once embarked upon it he perhaps found it difficult 
to stop. 

Beginning, as I have said, with an acknowledgement of certain 
books lately received from the printer, it proceeds to some rather 
enigmatical, or at least oddly expressed, remarks on recent news 
and the political condition of Europe. As usual Harvey displays 
his admiration for the active life. 

* Who honoureth not the glorious memory, and the very name of the 
renowned Ltpanto : the monument of Don lohn of Austria, the security ot 
the Venetia state, the Halleluia of Christendome, & the Welaway of 
Turky?’* 

Next, having spoken briefly in praise of certain English writers, 
Sidney, Spenser, Cheeke, Ascham, and the Countess of Pem¬ 
broke, Harvey refers to a sonnet of his own which he encloses 
and which Wolfe may do what he likes with. This is the amazing 
sonnet of Gorgon, or the Wonderful Year, which was printed at 
the end of the letter. 

We now have some very vague references to a ‘ new Treaty, or 
motiue which Wolfe * might heare of ’; but doubts are hinted : 


' Cf. especially New Letter, D a^, Works, i. 094: ‘ His oncly final! request, 
and affectionate prayer is, that howsocuer poore men be vsed, the deare 
Teares of Christ, and the cheape Teares of Repitact, be not abused.’ There 
seems to be nothing in the published Christs Tears, or in the apologetic 
preface, to which this can refer. 

• A 3^, Works, i. 064. 

* i. e. proposal or motion (for a treaty). 

V H 
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* A good bargatftif and a gmtli Offtr would not be refused : but he that 
cSsidereth the fittes of Aprill, and the panges of September, hath reason for 
a demurrer: and he that hath scene as lunatique creatures, as the Moone, must 
be pardoned, though he suffer not himselfe to be coosened with the legier- 
demaine of a iugling Conuert.* ^ 

Harvey has yet made no mention of Nashe by name, but he now 
begins to speak of Chrisfs Tears^ which he has heard of, but 
which there is no indication that he has seen. 

* When the sweet Youth haunted ArtHm^ and RaMays,’^ the two mon¬ 

strous wittes of their languages, who so shaken with the furious feauers oi 
the One : or so attainted with the French Pockes of the other ? Now he hath 
a little mused vpon the Fumrall Ttarts of Mary Magdalen ; * and is egged-on 
to try the supplenesse of his Patheticedl in weeping the compassionatest 

and diuifust Tearts^ that eucr heauenly Eye rained vpon Earth ; lesu, what 
a new worke of SuptrtrogaHon haue they atchieued ? Riotous Vaniiit was 
wont to roote so deeply, that it could hardly be vnrooted : and where recke- 
lesse ImpudiHty taketh possession, it vseth not very hastily to be dispos¬ 
sessed. I was saying : what say you, to a Spring of rankest Villany in 
February : and a Haruest of ripest Diuiniiy in May ? May they not surcease 
to wonder, that wonder how Machiauell can teach a Prince to and not to 
b€f religious ?' ^ 

It is, Harvey thinks, almost impossible that Nashe’s repent¬ 
ance can be sincere. He does not, however, wish to prolong the 
quarrel. 

* The more notorious the offence, and the more vnsatisjiahU the Iniurit 
was; the more fauorable, and liberall he is, that with honest termes, and 
reasonable conditions may easely be entreated to pardon the same ; that is, 
to bestow a great benefit in steade of a great reuenge, and to loose the 
exercise of many weekes, to gaine the recouery of one lost sonnt? ® 

He takes a good deal of credit to himself for his willingness to 
make peace. 

* 1 haue cause to vse, as I am vsed : or haue I not reason to stand vpon 
termes of consideration ? Did 1 not intende to deale a bountifull almes of 

* B a’. Works, L 073. 

* This is probably the source of the statement that Nashe had read these 
two authors, in D. N, B. and elsewhere. 

* i. e. the work of Robert Southwell ent. 5 . R, 1591. It has been stated 
(A N. B., art. Southwell) that Chrisfs Tsars < is clearly framed on the model 
of Southwell’s tract but I have been unable to detect any particular re¬ 
semblance between the two works. 

*83, Works, i. 373-3, 

* B 3% Works, L 374. 
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Curtesie, who in my case would giue eare to the Law of OhliuUm^ that hath 
the Law of Talion in his handes; or accept of a silly recantation, as it were 
a sory plaister to a broken shinne, that could knocke Malice on the head, 
and cut the windpipe of the railing throate ? ’ ^ 

He speaks of Pierces SupettrogaHon and NashPs S. Fatne^ but 
it is the ‘ Reply of the excellent Gentlewoman ' that ‘ must shaue> 
away euery ranke haire of his great courage, and little wit \ She 
‘can coniure-downe the mouth ofVillany into hell-mouth; & 
will do it as resolutely, as she can do it peremptorily, Vnlesse 
a cdpetent satisfaction be speedily tendered to my cOtentmCL’ * 

Harvey continues for several pages in effusive praise of the 
‘ gentlewoman quoting a long speech of hers against Nashe, from 
which we may at least gather that her command of language was 
extensive and peculiar; if, indeed, Harvey reports her words 
aright. In the whole passage, however, there seems not to be 
a single word which throws any light upon who she was, the 
cause of her ill will against Nashe, or the nature of her reply 
to him. 

If peace was made, however, her attack upon Nashe was 
evidently to be suppressed. 

* It were pitty, that diuine handy-worke should be employed but to 
a diuine peece of seruice, either to game a relenting soule, or to cast-away 
an obstinate body. If she be preuented by a voluntary submission of the 
offendour; to do a thing done, were a superfluous labour; and to vndo 
a man vndone, an vnmercifull cruelty. A thing as contrary to the shining 
louelinesse of her milde disposition, as (he bitterest bitter seemeth repug- 
nXt to the sweetest sweet’ * 

And later we learn, at the conclusion of her attack upon 
Nashe, which Harvey quotes: 

* The rest of her speaches, and writings, are to be recorded, or suppressed, 
as it pleaseth the Home of these pelting sturres : who may haply finde the 
Trompet of Pmc#, as suer a Souldiour in case of necessary defence, as the 
Drumme of Wartt^ or the Swash of F$ud$,^ ^ 

Harvey does indeed consider it a pity if her labour is to 
be lost: 

yet better an Orient Gemme sleeps, then a Penitent mS perish: and 
better a delicate peece of Art should ^ layd aside, or vnwouen like Pene- 

' B 4, VForkSf i. 076. • B 4^, Worka^ L 076-7. 

• B 4% IVorkSf i. 077. ^ C 3, IVorkSf i. 084. 
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lopes web, then an immortal peece of Nature be cast-away. She loueth 
not to confute, that confuteth itselfe : & 1 hate to confound, that confoundeth 
himselfe.* ^ 

Again Harvey reiterates his doubts. He cannot convince 
himself of Nashe’s good faith: 

* He were very simple, that hauing so heauy causes of diffidSce, and so 
light causes of credulity, would runne hastily into the trapp, or suffer him- 
selfe to be presently intangled in the snare : . . . without Ltgem pofUy wordes 
are winde, and without actuall performance, all nothing/ > 

May not Nashe’s action be merely intended to sell his book ? 

* Great Pittmen and Pamflet-marchants play much vpon the aduantage of 
the timt, and care not who be their enemy, so the Terme be their frend. 
Which of vs can tell, but ihire may lye the drift, & great Pollicy of the 
new motion ? ’ * 

Next follows the passage already quoted, in which Harvey 
speaks of his desire for a personal conference with Nashe, and 
of the latter’s refusal. He again mentions his suspicions: ‘ the 
burned finger hath reason to startle from the fire: and he that 
hath bene once abusedy would not willingly be abused twice.’ * 

We now have a passage which seems to me conclusively to 
show that Harvey had not yet seen the printed Chris fs Tears^ that 
he did not even know of the preface to be included in it, and 
therefore that he did not, as has generally been stated, contemp¬ 
tuously reject Nashe’s apology. His words are : 

‘ Till a publique iniurie be publiquely confessed, and Print confuted in 
Print, I am one of S. Thomas disciples: not ouer-prest to beleeue, but as 
cause causeth : and very ready to forgiue, as effect effecteth. They that 
know the daunger of Truces^ and the couen of TrtatyeSy vt supra, must begge 
leaue to ground their repose vpon more cautels, then one ; and to proceede 
in termes of suspencty or Pause^ till they may be resolued with infallible 
assuruptce. For mine ownc determination, I see no credible hope of Peace^ 
but in IVarre : and could I not commaunde, that I desire, I am persuaded, 

I should hardly obteine, that I wish. I loue Osculum Pacts ; but hate Oscu~ 
Item ludm : and reuercncc the Teares of Christ ; but feare the Teares of the 
CrocodiU,^ 

Harvey goes on to charge Nashe with still frequenting in¬ 
famous, or suspected houses, tauemes, lewd company, and riotous 

» C 3, WorkSy i. 384. * C 3^ WothSy i. 385. » C 4, WorkSy i. a86. 

« C 4, WorkSy i. 387. » C 4-4% WorkSy i. 387. 
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fashions, as before (for to this day his behauiour is no tumecoate, 
though his stile be a changeling) V and says: ‘ Let him reform^ his 
publique, & redresse his priuate enormities, & with a sincere 
vowe I sweare him frendship: or let him rest quiet, & I am 
quiet *; otherwise he may possibly be induced ‘ to pay him home 
with an immortall reu€ge If, however,^ Nashe’s repentance is 
sincere, Harvey * will not fail to render him right, with extensiue 
fauours * For my particular,* he continues, * let his professed 
Panitet appeare, by any reasonable, or tolerable satisfaction, 
without fraude, or collusion: and I am in no way rigorous in 
reuenge, or obstinate in displeasure.* * 

I have quoted this last phrase as being perhaps the one which 
is most in favour of the usual view, that Harvey had seen Nashe’s 
apology and rejected it. But I think that there can be little 
doubt that some expression of regret in writing, with promises of 
amendment, had been already transmitted to Harvey, and that 
this surely might every bit as well be called a Pcenitet as the 
printed apology. The phrase therefore seems to me to prove 
nothing. 

On the other hand there is, so far as I can discover, in the 
whole of the New Letter^ no single expression which shows that 
Harvey had any knowledge whatever of the plan, purpose, or 
language of Chrisfs Tears^ or that he knew in fact anything of it 
at all beyond the title, and that it was, in general, religious in 
tone. It is to my mind quite unlikely that, if he had been familiar 
with the book itself, he should have altogether refrained from 
any sort of criticism or comment.* Had he seen Nashe’s printed 
apology, he might have disapproved of it, thinking it insufficient, 
not humble enough, or wanting in precision. He might have 
required the explicit withdrawal of the charges made against him¬ 
self and his brothers, or he might have brought other criticisms 
against it, but it would have been purely absurd to behave as if it 

1 C 4^^, Works, i. a88. * D i, Works, i. 289. 

* D a. Works, i. 293-3. 

^ Even if it be argued that Harvey could not have attacked a religious or 
moral work in the same way as a book of the t3rpe of Pierce PeniUsse, there 
is much upon which he could have commented. When we remember how 
he attacked Nashe for his abuse of London in Pierce Penilesse (see Pierce’s 
SupererogatioH, V 4-4^, Works of Harvey, ii. 267), we can hardly suppose 
that he would have let the even stronger language of Chrisfs Ttares (ii. 
158-9) pass without any remark. 
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was non-existent, to clamour for a * public injiuy to be publicly 
confessed ’ when he had Nashe’s confession and apology in print 
before him. 

At the end of the JVew Letter is printed what Nashe calls the 
‘goggle-eyed sonnet of Gorgon^ with its ‘Stanza declaratiue 
* Postscript \ ‘ Glosse *, and ‘ Uenuoy \ of which I can only say 
that it was doubtless intended to have some meaning,' but that 
I have in vain attempted to discover what this may be. 

As this New Letter has been regarded as a sort of challenge to 
Nashe, no one seems ever to have doubted that Harvey wrote it 
for publication. This, however, seems to me not absolutely 
certain. On the one hand it is, of course, vastly too long and 
too elaborate for a private letter; on the other, it is entirely want¬ 
ing in any attempt at arrangement or literary qualities—unless 
obscurity be one, and it is addressed entirely to Wolfe.* It is 
quite possible that it was intended merely for the semi-publicity 
of a MS.; that Harvey indeed expected that Wolfe would show 
it to his friends and perhaps even that copies would be circulated, 
but that it was not printed and issued at his desire. 

However this may be, on October i Wolfe entered the letter 
in the Stationers’ Register, and it was probably printed and 
issued within a short time after, together vrith, as I believe, 
Pierces Supererogation} 

That this latter work, written, as we have seen, a long time 
before, had not yet been published, seems to me practically 
certain. In the interval, as I think, between the writing and the 
publication of the New Letter^ and certainly before its publi¬ 
cation, there had appeared Nashe’s Chrisfs Tears with an Epistle 
to the Reader, in which the author, evidently regarding his quarrel 
with Harvey as at an end, makes full and frank apology to him for 

‘ Harvey’s own view is that it is but ‘a Trifle for the mantur: though the 
matUr^, in my conceit, superezcellent' {Ntw B tVorks^ L a6g). 

• It is not merely the beginning that is addressed to him. Harvey seems 
to have kept in mind throughout that he was writing to his printer ; a few 
pages before the end he says ' M. Wolfe knoweth, Sc who knowcth not.. 

C 4, IVorkSf i. a86; cf. also C i. 079. 15-17. 

• The reason for thinking the two works to have been issued together, or, 
at least, at the same time, is that, when answering them in /fiatv with You 
to SojivH-fValdtHf Nashe seems nowhere to make any distinction between 
them, but treats them as a single book. In one case (iiL 36. 6) he refers to 
the 'Epistle ... to John Wdft^ the Printer', which can only be the Ntm 
JUtteTf as' one Epistle * of Harvey’s work. 
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his attacks, and promises amendment for the future.' Now from 
what we know of Nashe we can hardly think it likely that he 
would pen such an apology if Harvey had, a month or so before, 
published against him so violent an attack as Pierces Supereroga¬ 
tion ; but fortunately we have not to depend on mere conjecture. 
In the epistle prefixed to the second edition of Chrisfs Tears^ 
Nashe makes it quite clear that at the time of his apology 
Harvey’s attacks upon him had not appeared. He says definitely 
that since that time Harvey had published ‘ sixe and thirtie sheets 
of . .. paper ’ against him,* which is exactly the amount contained 
in Piercers Supererogation and the New Letter together. It is 
impossible that he should refer to the New Letter alone, which 
only consists of four sheets. 

If I am right, the order of events was then as follows: 

1. Nashe’s Strange News published (? Feb. 1592-3). 

2. Harvey writes Pierces Supererogation (?Feb.-July, 1593). 

3. Negotiations for peace (? Aug.-Sept.). 

4. Harvey writes the New Letter (Sept. 16). 

5. Nashe’s apology to Harvey is published with Chrisfs Tears 
(? end of Sept.). 

6. Piercfs Supererogation and the New Letter are published 
(? middle of October). 

7. Nashe withdraws his apology and makes a new attack on 
Harvey in the second edition of Chrisfs Tears (Pearly in 1594*). 

It will be seen that if I am right in this sequence of events, the 
story differs considerably from that which has hitherto been 
accepted. It is usually held that Harvey’s Piercfs Supererogation 
had been published before Nashe’s apology was written, and 
that after this apology had appeared Harvey wrote the New 
Letter rejecting it. In my view, Harvey made no new attack on 
Nashe after the apology; all that happened was that his old 
attacks were published. Whether or not he was guilty of breach 
of faith and of reopening the quarrel depends simply upon whether 
or no the publication was at his desire. 

^ It muy be remarked that this epistle is on the same sheet as the errata 
of Chrisfs Tsars. It was therefore the last part of the hook to be printed, 
and may have been written only a few days l^fore the work was published. 

* See ii. z8a 23-4, and note ; also iii. 118. 8-xo. 

* But some while after the publication of the UnfortunaU TraveUer^ for he 
replies to criticisms upon that book 
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So far as I am aware there is no evidence on this point at all, 
but it is, I think, uncharitable, and also quite unnecessary, to 
assume that he had any responsibility in the matter.' There 
seems no reason whatever why he should have begun the quarrel 
afresh after Nashe’s ample apology. Throughout the controversy 
his tone is that of a man who regrets the waste of time and would 
be glad to come to terms with his adversary, provided that he 
could with honour do so. Furthermore, if he had for any reason 
determined to make a fresh assault upon Nashe, why did he not 
follow up Pierce's Supererogation with Nashe's S. Fame^ and the 
* Gentlewoman's Reply the first of which was long ago finished, 
and the second was at least partly ready ? * 

Can it have been Wolfe who published the book on his own 
account ? It seems to me by no means impossible. According 
to Nashe, Harvey was to pay for the printing of Pierce's Superero¬ 
gation^ but when the work was finished, was unable to do so.* 
Nashe tells a long story of Harvey’s being arrested at Wolfe’s suit 
for the money and committed to Newgate.* Many of the details 
are probably of his own invention, but he is precise about the sum 
of money owing, namely £36, which is mentioned several times, 
and there is no unlikelihood either in an arrangement that the 
book should be printed at the author’s expense or in the author 
being unable to pay for it when finished. If this was the case we 
can easily see that an awkward state of affairs might arise when 
Harvey wanted his work suppressed. Wolfe would naturally 
demand his money, and he could not be blamed if, not receiving 
it, he issued the book and made what he could out of it. 

Nashe, finding that after his apology the attacks upon him 
nevertheless appeared, would naturally be indignant, and even 
though he might personally be aware that their publication 
was not altogether Harvey’s fault, he would feel that readers 
would undoubtedly take another view of the matter and would 
expect a reply from him. He may indeed have thought that in 
his own interest he was almost bound to treat the publication as 
a breach of faith. 

* Of course Nashe writes as though Harvey were responsible for the 
publication (ii. x8o. 04-5 ; iii. 1x8. 8-10; X34. ifl-x5), but 1 do not think 
that we need attach any importance to this. 

* See p. 95 above, and p. 89 note a. 

’ See iii. 71. ai>3: 96. xa-'i4. ^ See iii. 96-101* 
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This explanation of how the two books came to be issued is, 
however, only a suggestion, on which I do not wish to lay any 
stress. What concerns us rather is Nashe’s attitude. I have 
little doubt that he was aware of the existence of Piercers Superero- 
gatioriy and that peace was made on the understanding that the 
book should be suppressed. When, after his apology, it never¬ 
theless appeared, he must have felt that he had been made to 
look very foolish, and it was natural that he should take the first 
opportunity of chastising his adversary. 

It happened that there had been trouble over certain attacks 
upon London contained in Chrisfs Tears^ and it was found 
necessary or advisable to substitute in the unsold copies a new 
passage for one which had given particular offence. It was 
therefore decided to reprint the first sheet of the work with a 
title-page dated 1594, a new epistle to the reader, and a cancel 
leaf. By this plan two purposes could be served at the same 
time, peace could be made with the civic authorities and a fresh 
war opened against Harvey. 

In his new epistle Nashe reproached his enemy with treachery, 
in language which is more bitter and contemptuous than any 
which he had used hitherto. The attack, however, only occupies 
three pages, Nashe reserving his full reply until a more con¬ 
venient time. 

From early in 1594, when we may suppose the second edition 
of Chrisfs Tears to have been issued, until towards the end of 
1595, Nashe seems to have allowed the matter to rest. At the 
beginning of his Have with You to Saffron- Walden^ there are many 
references to the delay in replying, but no very certain informa¬ 
tion is to be gathered from them. Nashe says something of his 
waiting for others who were to join in the attack, Lyly being no 
doubt one, and of his having been occupied with other affairs, 
but the true reason may have been simply indifference. After all, 
Harvey’s Piercfs Supererogation can have done little harm to 
Nashe’s character, so confused and in some ways so absurd is it 
as an attack; in spite of its learning and occasional force. The 
occasion of answering it was, I suspect, rather a natural desire 
to have the last word than the obligation of self-defence, and 


1 See pp. 95-6 above. 
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possibly if Nashe’s friends had not looked to him for some 
reply he would have felt no inclination to carry the matter 
further. 

Harvey on his side seems to have made a fresh attempt to 
bring the quarrel to an end. In the autumn or winter of 1595 
Nashe was at Cambridge/ and while there lodged at the Dolphin 
in the next room to Harvey, who happened also to be visiting the 
town. It would seem that Harvey then desired a meeting or 
conference * wherein all quarrells might be discust and drawne to 
an attonement but Nashe refused his proffers, on the ground of 
the failure of the former attempt at reconciliation, and because 
he had already spent time and trouble over his reply, and was 
unwilling to lose his labour. 

This reply, Have with You to Saffron- Walden, must then have 
been planned and partly written at least six months before it was 
completed, and after completion it seems to have been circulated 
in MS. for some time before publication.* The probability is 
that Nashe kept it by him for many months, working at it from 
time to time as the fit took him, or as he had time to spare from 
other occupations. It has indeed the marks of a composite piece 
of work and greatly differs in plan from Strange News, which was 
a direct reply to Harvey’s Four Letters, Perhaps indeed it would 
have been difficult, if not impossible, to treat a book like Piercds 
Supererogation in the same way, but Nashe certainly makes little 
attempt to do so. He prefers to deliver a general attack upon 
Harvey, ridiculing the man himself, his life and his works, and 
only in the last quarter of his book ’ does he deal in any orderly 
manner with Piercds Supererogation, 

Nashe protests in his epistle to the readers that he does not 
write against Harvey because he hates him, but merely because 
many think that he is unable to reply to him, and that he wishes 
to convince these weak believers in his sufficiency; * but in spite 
of this disclaimer and of the fact that the greater part of the 
charges brought against Harvey are evidently not intended to be 
taken seriously, the tone of the whole is extremely bitter. We 
should hardly expect Harvey to remain silent under such provoca¬ 
tion, and when we find a reply published in the following year, it 

' Hove with You, O 3% iii. 9a. 17, &c. Nashe (? in the spring of 1596) says 
* not halfe a yeare since * See iii. 39. 3-4. 

* From iii. loa onwards. * iii. 19. 18-19. 
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is not unnatural to suppose it to be his work.* Whether, however, 
it was really his seems to be open to doubt. 

Have with You to Saffron- Walden had been humorously dedi¬ 
cated in a long railing epistle to Richard Lichfield, barber to 
Trinity College, and the reply which appeared in 1597, The 
Trimming of Thomas Nashe^ purports to be the work of this person, 
or, as he is styled on the title-page, ‘ the high-tituled patron Don 
Richardo de Medico campol * Now it is somewhat remarkable that 
this work has almost always been spoken of as it were an answer 
to the whole of Have with You, It is, as a matter of fact, nothing 
of the sort. It is a reply simply to the dedication, and to nothing 
else whatever. It attacks Nashe with great violence, but nowhere 
attempts to defend or justify Gabriel Harvey, who is indeed only 
once referred to, and then in the most casual way as ^ the partie 
against whom thou writest *.* Furthermore, if the work is indeed 
Harvey’s, he had managed for the nonce most strangely to alter 
his style. Nothing could, in my opinion, be more imlike than 
the laboured, allusive language of Fiends Supererogation^ or the 
still more obscure New Letter^ and the straightforward collo¬ 
quialism of the Dimming, It seems to me almost impossible 
to believe them to be the work of the same author. 

Still we have no warrant for denying to Harvey the power to 
write simply when it pleased him to do so, and we must remember 
that about four years intervened between Fiereds Supererogation 
and the work which we are now discussing. It would not be 
safe to deny absolutely that it is Harvey’s, but for my own part, 
I must say that the more I compare it with his acknowle^ed 
work the less resemblance do I find.* 

The Trimming entered to Cuthbert Burby on October ii, 
1597, so that almost a full year elapsed between Have with You 
and this reply. Lichfield tells us in his address to the re^er 

^ It seems always to have been attributed to Gabriel Harvey, as in R$sti- 
hUa^ ii. 368, Collier, Hist. E, Dr. Post.^ 183X, iii. aai, and D, N, B. 

* The address to the reader is signed * Richard Lichfield *, and the name 
occurs several times in the course of the work. 

* Trimming^ G Works of Harwy^ iii. 66. 

* Though it is perhaps hai^ly likely, there seems to me to be no p<witive 
reason why the Trimming should not be the work of the real Richard 
Lichfield—perhaps with the help of some University man or other. 1 think 
we can safely infer from Nashe’s dedication that Lichfield had the reputation 
of being something of a wit or at least an oddity. 
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that he had been long in doubt whether, * considering the man 
and the matter,’ it would be wise to reply at all, but had at last 
decided to do so, and had polished off the business in ‘ the stolne 
houres of three weekes But even when written it was not at 
once published. For the reasons which are given elsewhere,* it 
seems to me certain that the main part of the pamphlet—includ¬ 
ing all the references to Nashe as in prison—was written in the 
spring of 1597, and that in August or September a passage was 
added dealing with what the author calls Nashe’s * latest bred 
excrements *, namely the Isle of Dogs. Only thus can we reconcile 
the apparent contradictions which the piece contains. 

The pamphlet consists for the most part of violent and un¬ 
savoury abuse of Nashe, and though a few passages are of some 
interest for the information which they give us, it is on the whole 
a worthless production. The writer begins by taking Nashe to 
task for having dedicated Have with You to him without any 
sort of permission, and humorously discourses on ‘ the ancient 
and valorous power of Barbers ’. He then criticizes a number of 
expressions used in the dedication, and tells us that Nashe and 
a certain Lusher once lay in Cole-harbour together, with only 
a single pair of breeches between them, and not a penny to bless 
themselves with. Nashe is referred to as now in prison.® There 
is much other general abuse, but it gives us no new information, 
and we need not linger over it. On sig. E 2 begins a fresh 
section, headed by a rough woodcut of Nashe in irons.* In the 
remarks which follow this picture Lichfield also speaks of 
Nashe as if, at the time, a prisoner, but he gives no details of 
where or why, and it seems rather doubtful whether we should 
take him seriously. He may have known that Nashe was in poor 
circumstances, and have thought it humorous to suppose him to 
be in the debtors* prison, to which, as we know, he was not a 
stranger.® 

On E 4^ begin the references to the Isle of Dogs} Lichfield 
breaks off his remarks about Nashe’s imprisonment with the words, 

1 Trtmmmgf A a^, Works of Harvey, iiL 5. 

* Sec p. 175 and p. 33 note r. 

* Trimming, C 3^, Works of Harvey, iii. 26. On these references to Nashe’s 
imprisonnaent see pp. 30-3 above. 

* Works of Harvey, iii. 43. » See i. 310. 1-5. 

* Works qf Harvey, iii 50. 
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* Here let mee giue a cut or two on thy latest bred excrements, 
before I goe to the finishing of the perfect Cut He then com¬ 
ments in strong terms on ‘that most infamous, most dunsicall 
and thrice opprobrious worke The He of Dogs ’ for which Nashe is 
said to be ‘ greatly in request A mock proclamation is given, 
calling for tidings of him, from which it appears, as from many 
passages which follow, that he had fled in order to escape arrest, 
and was in hiding. Lichfield jokes on the title of the play, telling 



Nashe in irons, from the Trimming of Thomas Nashe (sig. E 2). 

several stories of dogs; he suggests that Nashe has had, or should 
have, his ears cropped; refers to his indecent poems, and tells 
him that such subjects are fitter for him than that of Christ's 
Tears, We have here the casual reference to ‘ the partie against 
whom thou writest \ to which I have already alluded, but Harvey 
is nowhere mentioned by name. The work closes with the 
* Grace in the behalfe of Thomas Nasheprinted at p. 9 above, 
and another Grace in his behalf directed to the Prpvost Marshal 
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of London, in which, on the ground that all the prisons of London 
are infected with * Noshes euill\ it is urged that he be handed 
over to Bull, the hangman.' In a brief conclusion the writer 
asks to be excused if the * trimming’ is not quite satisfactorily 
performed, for *hee is the first man that euer I cut on this 
fashion 

Whether or no the Trimming was Harvey’s work, it closes the 
quarrel. In Lenten Stuffs Nashe does indeed speak of an answer 
to the Trimming which he hopes shortly to publish, but he says 
no word of his old enemies. The conclusion of the whole matter 
is to be found in the order of Whitgift and Bancroft given on 
June I, 1599, ‘that all Nasshes bookes and Doctor Harvyes 
bookes be taken wheresoeuer they maye be found and that none 
of theire bookes bee euer printed hereafter.’ * 


§ 4. NASHE*S READING. 

One of the most interesting, and at the same time most 
difficult, branches of the biography of a man of letters, is that 
which investigates the books with which he was familiar and 
which influenced him in his own work. To do this satisfactorily 
in the case of an author like Nashe, whose reading seems to have 
been both discursive and peculiar, would need an acquaintance 
with the literature of the sixteenth century, both English and 
foreign, such as very few possess, and to which I certainly make 
no claim. Nevertheless something can be done towards such an 
inquiry. Nashe can be proved to have been acquainted with a 
fair number of more or less well-known works, and the date at 
which he read some of them can be approximately determined. 
No doubt these were but a small part of the literature with which 
he was familiar, and possibly not one of them was among the 
books which had the deepest influence upon him, but still they 
interested him sufficiently for him to make use of them in his 
own writings, and they are therefore worth our attention. 

> In this (G 3^ p. 69) Nashe is referred to as ‘lately set at libertie’. 
These Graces are presumably part of the Trimmtng as first written, but 
they may have been added to or altered immediately before the book was 
sent to the press. * See iii. 151. ao-a; 153. 94-5. 

* Tranacript qf the Stationer^ RegisUrs, ed. Arber, iii. 677. 
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It is indeed one of the difficulties of this particular line of study 
that the books by which a writer has been most profoundly 
affected may be just those which have left the least definite traces 
in his work. They will have been in a manner absorbed into 
himself, and their influence may result in a subtle modification of 
his whole mental attitude, in a change in the point of view rather 
than in opinion or in expression: his work may bear on every 
page the impress of another mind without he himself or his 
reader being once conscious of imitation. If then he docs not 
himself give us some unmistakable hint of his devotion to such 
reading, it is highly probable that its influence upon him may 
never be detected. 

Far easier to trace is another kind of borrowing; when a man 
studies for a particular purpose, deliberately gathering and 
digesting his material in order to put it forth in his own language 
and coloured by his own modes of thought. Detection of this 
kind of indebtedness is as a rule merely a matter of search, though 
there may sometimes be great difficulty in deciding, between 
two or three possible sources of information, which was the one 
actually employed. 

But if Nashe had made use of the work of others in these two 
ways alone, our investigation of his reading would give but scanty 
and vague results. Fortunately many of his borrowings are of 
neither of these kinds. He, as indeed almost all the prose writers 
of his time, set himself deliberately to produce a kind of artistic 
composition, following in some measure the accepted precepts of 
rhetoric, in which the effect should be heightened by all the well- 
known devices of ornament. Among such rhetorical devices the 
use of examples or similes was, of course, one of the most im¬ 
portant,' whether intended to add weight to an argument or to 
give pleasure to the reader j and there seems to be evidence that 
it was a usual practice to keep note-books in which striking 
phrases, images or examples met with in the course of reading 

^ Lengthy sections devoted to the subject will be found in the works on 
Rkttoric. Cf. Wilson, Art of Rhtt., ed. Mair, pp. 188-97. Puttenham, Art 
of Poesttj ed. Arbcr, p. 347, says: ' As well to a pod maker and Poet as to 
an excellent pemwader in prose, the figure of Similitude is very necessary, 
by which we not onely bewtifie our talc, but also very much inforce and 
inlarge it I say inforce because no one thing more preuaileth with all 
ordinary iudgements than perswasion by similiiM^,* • 
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might be treasured up for future use. The keeping of such 
commonplace books is advocated in many works on the study of 
Latin,' and it was very natural that the same method should be 
followed by those anxious to excel in the writing of English. 

That Nashe himself was accustomed to rely upon such aids is 
to be inferred from a passage in his Lenten Stuffs where as some 
excuse for the deficiencies of the work, he complains that in the 
country, where he is writing, he is bereft of his note-books.® Indeed 
we might, I think, conclude from internal evidence alone, that he 
habitually made much use of them. The illustrations with which 
he decks out all his writings are in very many cases too close to 
the original in wording for them to have been written down from 
memory. Yet we can hardly suppose that Nashe on needing an 
example or simile would turn over in his mind what he had recently 
read, and finding something suitable, would then refer to the book 
itself in which it occurred and copy it out.* Had he done this we 
should expect to find a book much used at one time and after¬ 
wards never referred to again, for he could hardly have kept in his 
memory the whereabouts of passages which had struck him in his 
reading of months or years before. On the contrary, however, 
when he has made great use of a particular book in one of his 
pamphlets, we not infrequently find stray quotations from it in 
work of a later date. This is precisely what would happen if, 
when he read it, he had jotted down in his note-book such things 
as struck him. In his next work he might find occasion to use 
most of these, but a few would inevitably be left over, and would 
be employed later when an opportunity arose. 

It is these short quotations and borrowings with which Nashe’s 
work is interspersed, which give us the best evidence of the books 
which he had read, for, as I have said, he commonly keeps very 
close to the original, and this exactitude of quotation, probably due 
rather to laziness than to any desire for accuracy, enables us in a 

^ Cf. Woodward, Erasmus concmtmg Education^ 1904, p. 196, note 3; 
J. L. Vives, Ds DisciplmiSy ed. 1636, p. 488, and, as to the formation and 
use of such collections, Erasmus, Dt Copia, the sections in pt. ii, on * Loci 
communes ’, * Ratio colligendi exempla % See. Erasmus’ own Parabolae or 
Similia is an example of such a work. 

* See iii. 175. 34, &c. 

* Such a proceeding is perhaps conceivable in the case of one or two 
authors such as Ovid or Cornelius Agrippa, whose work he knew particu¬ 
larly well. 
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large number of cases to decide among several possible sources of 
a statement or image which was the one actually employed. 
Indeed, so little attempt does Nashe make, as a rule, to digest his 
material and to put it into his own words, that it is, I believe, 
possible to mark a number of passages as almost certainly 
borrowed, though we may be unable to trace them to their origin. 

Before we proceed further with our investigation into the books 
which he used, a word of warning is necessary, as to the danger of 
confounding immediate with ultimate sources and assuming in 
Nashe too great a knowledge of the classics. In my notes will be 
found many references to Plutarch, Aelian, Diogenes Laertius, 
Aristotle and other Greek writers, as authorities for various 
apophthegmata, anecdotes, and ‘ facts ’ of natural history. I wish 
to say once for all that I do not believe that in any single case 
Nashe borrowed directly from these authors, or even from Latin 
versions of them, but that my citation of them is merely intended 
to imply that they are, so far as I am aware, the ultimate sources 
for the material. 

It needs but little acquaintance with the literature of the end of 
the sixteenth century to lead one to suspect that the Greek and 
Roman writers of classical times were far from being the common 
or favourite reading of the average English literary man, and that, 
enormous as is the ultimate debt of Elizabethan literature to the 
classics, it is hardly at all a debt at first hand. No one who is 
likely to read Nashe will need to be reminded of the very great 
number of collections of apophthegms, stories, fables, &c., drawn 
from the classics—or from each other—that are to be found in 
the Latin literature of the time. There is hardly any scrap of 
information, hardly any apophthegm, or any simile, that does not 
occur over and over again in these books, while even apart from 
such professed collections of independent scraps, the whole litera¬ 
ture of philosophical, moral, and humorous works simply abounds 
in quotations and illustrations of the same kind. The difficulty is 
not as a rule to find a modern authority for an apparent borrowing 
from the classics, but to discover among so many books, for the 
most part little remembered, which in the time of one's author were 
most popular, ^nd which he is most likely to have used. 

It may be thought that the simplest and most useful way of deal¬ 
ing with such a question as Nashe's reading would be to construct a 

V I 
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tabic in which should be set forth the number of borrowings which 
have been found in each of Nashe’s works from each author that 
he used, for one could then see what books he read at the 
different periods of his life and how much he was indebted to 
each. As a matter of fact one could see nothing of the sort. 
Such a table—as tables of this kind generally are—would be not 
only useless but actively misleading. 

In the first place, any conclusion based on numbers alone would 
be vitiated by the great number of Latin sayings which were then 
current as proverbs. Take for example such a phrase as ‘ Omne 
ignotum pro magnifico ’, which originally comes from Tacitus, or 
‘ Ne sutor ultra crepidam from Pliny.* It need hardly be pointed 
out that the use of such sayings does not in any way show that 
the person who employs them had read Tacitus or Pliny : he very 
likely had no notion of their source. Nor, to take an example 
of a different kind, does a knowledge of such a common tale as 
that of the philosopher who fell into a well when looking at the 
stars, imply a reading of Diogenes Laertius, in whose work, I 
believe, it first appears. Many at the present day who have been 
familiar since childhood with the stories of Androclus and the lion, 
and of Archimedes and the crown of Hiero—the cvfr/jKa story— 
might be puzzled to name off-hand the authority for them. 

Many of these commonplaces may be dismissed at once as of no 
significance in regard to an author's reading, but there are many 
others which are on the border line, quotations or stories which, 
though fairly familiar, might under some circumstances indicate a 
knowledge of the work from which they originally came. Thus 
while a single quotation, say fi'om the Aeneid^ would not show that 
the writer had been reading Vergil, two or three from the same book, 
occurring in close proximity to one another, would certainly 
suggest that he had. 

But a still stronger reason against attempting to construct the 
table of which I spoke is that it is yet too soon to do so. Further 
investigation would undoubtedly disturb the results. For example 
in the note on i. 42. 23-30, 1 quote a passage from an epistle 
attributed to Pelagius, of which Nashe gives a word-for-word trans- 

^ With * supra*, not < ultra*; but it is with the latter word that it has 
been generally quoted, at least since the time of Erasmus, who thus gives it 
in his Adi^gM, 
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lation. Whether Pelagius himself borrowed it from elsewhere, I 
cannot say, but of this 1 feel practically certain, that it was not in 
the epistle of Pelagius that Nashe found it The page in which it 
occurs is one of several which I am convinced were borrowed by 
Nashe wholesale from writers of the fifteenth or sixteenth century 
—^just as, for example, a great part of pp. 15-19 is derived from 
two English works of Nashe’s own time. I have been fortunate 
in finding certain works upon which Nashe drew largely for his 
scraps of classical knowledge, such as the Parab&lat of Erasmus 
and the De Incertitudine et Vanitate Scientiarumy but there were 
evidently others which I have not been able to identify. These 
will no doubt be found in time, and when found may throw much 
new light on Nashe’s reading. When all, or nearly all, his out-of- 
the-way scraps have been found in places where he is likely to 
have come across them, a satisfactory study of the sources which 
he used may be possible. 

Before he began his literary career, Nashe would, of course, at 
school and at the University, have read no small amount. In the 
first place he would have worked through a number of text-books ; 
but unfortunately it is not easy to obtain precise information as to 
the books most used in the Elizabethan schools.' We may be 
certain that he would have a thorough knowledge of Uily's 
Grammar^ and would have learnt by heart the quotations from Latin 
authors which appear therein as examples of the several rules. At 
the same time he would probably have become familiar with the 
Sententiae PueriUs^ and perhaps with the Pueriles Confabu- 
latiunculae.* 

From such works he would most likely pass to the study of a 
collection of Aesopic fables in Latin, and of some of the numerous 
books of Colloquies, The best known of these was undoubtedly 

^ Much material for the study of the subject is to be found in Prof. Foster 
Watson's English Grammar Schools to 1660, Camb. Univ. Press, 1908, but, 
useful as the work is, it may, I think, fairly be said rather to show the 
difficulty and complexity of the matter than to render it simple. 

» By Leonhard Culman, ‘ Crailssheymensisi. e., I suppose, ofCrailsheim 
in WOrtemberg. Prof. Foster Watson gives its date as 1^3 {Eng. Gr. 
Schoolsy p. 358). It was being printed in England before 1584, when Bynne- 
man made over the patent to the Stationers' Company for the benefit of 
the poorer members of that company (op. cit., p. 359). 

* Said to be the work of Evaldus Callus, a schoolmaster of Weert in 
Holland, in the second half of the sixteenth century. It was used in Eng¬ 
land in 1583 {Eng. Gr. Schools, p. 348 note). 
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the Colloquia Familiaria of Erasmus, but this was in subject- 
matter suited for older students than those who would study it 
for its Latin, and in many schools other dialogues seem to have 
been preferred, such as those of Vives, the Dialogi sacri of Castel- 
lion,' and perhaps the Colloquia of Corderius, though this work 
seems to have been more popular a little later. Nevertheless, 
whether he read them at school or not, we may, I think, include 
the Colloquies of Erasmus as almost certainly among the books 
which would be known to Nashe, though I have found little 
definite trace of them." We may suppose that he would also have 
read Erasmus’ De Conscribendis Epistolis^ or one of the other 
treatises on the same subject,® and the De Copia Verborum. Some¬ 
what later he would no doubt study one or more of the text-books 
on Rhetoric, but it is hard to say which he would be most likely to 
use. He mentions Susenbrotus and Talaeus,* whose works on the 
subject were widely employed,® and may at some time or other 
have studied them. Of the best-known English work on the 
subject, Thomas Wilson’s Art of Rhetoric^ I have come across no 
definite trace. The rest of his studies, in logic, mathematics, 
physics, and theology, of all which subjects he would, in the 
ordinary course, obtain some knowledge, are likely to have had 
less influence upon his later work, and even if we wished to do 
so, it would be impossible to discover the books which he made 
use of. 

Of the works of the classical authors we may fairly suppose him 
to have been conversant with Terence, the letters of Cicero, 
and probably his De Offidis and rhetorical works, some plays of 
Plautus, the Eclogues of Vergil and part at least of the Aeneid^ the 
Epistles and Satires of Horace, and most of Ovid, which last he 
would have read partly as a task and partly for his own pleasure. 
Of Latin verse of the sixteenth century he would probably know 

' I follow his biographer F. Buisson in the form of the name: he is often 
called Castalio. According to the Nouv, Biog. GentraU his proper name was 
Ch&teillon, which he latinized to Castalion. 

* The 'Sancte Socrates’ of iii. 66. fl-3, which I had not found when the 
notes were printed, is from the Colloquia (see Addenda and Corrigenda), 
but taken alone this is of little value as evidence. 

’ Those of Heggendorff, Macropedius, and Verepaeus were all printed in 
England at various times, and were therefore presumably popular. 

* See iii. 64. lo-ii. 

* See Prof. Foster Watson, Eng, Gram. Schools to z66o, pp. 441, 444. 
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thoroughly the Eclogues of Baptista Spagnuoli, called Mantuanus, 
and have at least looked through the Zodiacus Vitae of Palingenius. 
I do not, of course, mean to limit him to these authors, many 
others could be named of which he must have known something, 
but those which I have mentioned would, I think, have been 
familiar to every student of the time, while what was read beyond 
these would depend, more or less, upon the master and the school. 

Apart, however, from his studies, Nashc would naturally have read 
a certain amount of English and probably some I^tin for his own 
pleasure. The only definite piece of information which he gives 
us on this point is that while he was at Cambridge he read Lyly’s 
Euphues and admired it greatly,^ but we may presume that he 
knew a good part of the lighter English literature of the time—in 
Nashe’s school-days there was not much, all told—and probably a 
certain number of more important works, such as the Encomium 
MoriaCy More’s Utopia^ and Ascham’s Schoolmaster, 

All these books would, of course, be read or studied with no parti¬ 
cular thought of their being useful to him as affording material for 
future writings of his own, but during or before the composition of 
his Anatomy of Absurdity Nashe seems to have gone through certain 
works with the deliberate intention of gleaning from them such 
passages as he thought himself able to turn to account. 

The Anatomy of Absurdityy more than any other book of Nashe, 
gives one the impression of being made up almost entirely from 
the works of others, and this is perhaps not unnatural. Not only 
would his fondness for Euphues, and the fact that he was still a 
student at Cambridge, impel him to interlard his work with frag¬ 
ments of apparent learning, citations from the classics, and 
borrowed similes, but his small experience of life could hardly 
yet have provided him with material for the display of his real 
talents. There are, as I have said elsewhere, a number of passages 
which I believe to have been borrowed, but of which I have not 
yet found the source. As it is, the passages which I have shown 
to be taken almost word for word from other writers make up, 
together with the acknowledged quotations, a very considerable 
part of the whole. 

The greatest number of borrowings from a single work is from 
the Parabolae or Similia of Erasmus. In this compilation we 


' See i. 319.15-16. 
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find some twenty-three ‘ images derived from Plutarch, Pliny, and 
Seneca, which Nashe has incorporated in the Anatomy. In some 
cases there seems to be clear evidence that they came to him 
through the Parabolae *; in others, where Erasmus keeps close to 
his author's words, no absolute proof is possible, but it is natural 
to assume the same source for all. 

Besides those passages from Seneca which were probably taken 
by way of Erasmus, there are a few others,* including one of ten 
lines in length, which seem to have come either directly from 
the Epistolae^ or through some other medium. I am inclined to 
think that the latter is more probable. 

A couple of pages, about the advantages of diversity in diet, are 
taken from the Saturnalia of Macrobius, but this passage also 
was, I think, probably borrowed at second hand, for I have been 
unable to discover any others which seem to come from the same 
source, and this in spite of the fact that there is much of which 
Nashe might have made use.* 

Throughout the piece Nashe shows considerable familiarity with 
Ovid, though the number of actual quotations is small.* He had 
apparently been reading the Metamorphoses in Golding's version, 
for in two cases the English rather than the Latin is followed.* 
There is, however, no reason to deny him a knowledge of the 
original. 

Six passages, one of which is several lines in length,^ are taken 
from the De Incertitudine et Vanitate Sdentiarum of Cornelius 
Agrippa, a work of which Nashe seems to have been very fond and 
of which he made constant use.* 


1 All these numbers are to be taken as merely approximate. They will 
generally be found to be somewhat less than the number of references given 
in the notes, as in counting 1 have omitted a certain number of cases where 
the borrowing seems doubtful. 

* See especially note on i. ai. ii. 

* See i. 43. 8-11 ; 46. 9-11; 47. xa>aa, and 39-30. 

^ References to stories told by Macrobius will be found at i. 174. xa-13 ; 
314. a6, dec.; ii. 88. 34-5. In all cases, however, the story was well 
known, and there seems no reason for thinking that Nashe took it direct 
from the original source. 

® Two from the Ars Amatoria (i. 7. n ; 10. 34-5), and one from the 
Tristia (ao. ia-13). All are hackneyed. 

* See i. x6.14-19; 33. 37-9. See i. 47. x-9. 

’ Barnaby Rich, in his Alarm to Et^and^ makes special mention of 
the popularity of this work, which is studied by those who desire ^ to be 
curious in cauilling, propounding captious questions, thereby to shewe a 
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There are in the Anatomy some traces of the influence of Lyly,^ 
but they do not amount to much. Two works of a EuphuisHc 
type, however, Gosson’s Ephemerides of Phialo and Melbancke’s 
PhilotimuSy furnished between them a good part of pp. 15-19. 
The only other English works cited seem to be Sir T. Elyot’s 
Castle of Health^ and Bevis of Hampton} A passing reference to 
Castiglione’s indicates that Nashe knew something of the 

book, but, so far as I can discover, he made little use of it. A 
passage in it is, however, alluded to in Have with You to Saffron- 
Walden} 

Nashe’s next work, the Preface to Greene’s Menaphon, being for 
the most part a straightforward, if at times obscure, pronounce¬ 
ment upon contemporary literature, is not of a nature to include 
many borrowings from others. In one case,® however, he seems 
to have been indebted to the Parabolae of Erasmus, of which he 
had made so much use in his Anatomy. The only work professedly 
quoted from is Stanyhurst’s translation of Vergil,^ but several others 
are mentioned, among them Golding’s translation of Ovid, Phaer’s 
of Vergil,® Watson’s Amintas^ and Antigone, Matthew Roydon’s 

smgularitie of their wiscdomcs ’ (Barker’s ed., sig. Ga ; cf. long extract 
including this passage in Brit. Bibl. i. 510-11). It is an interesting question 
whether Nashe used the original Latin of the Dt Incertitudine or James 
Sandford’s translation. That he did occasionally use the latter is shown by 
the quotation at ii. 141. ao-a of a passage from Sandford’s dedication to 
the Earl of Norfolk, which of course does not appear in the Latin. In many 
cases also the correspondence in language with Sandford’s version is too 
close to be accidental. On the other hand in Summer's Last Will he quotes 
in Latin a number of proverbs and sayings given by Agrippa, in a form 
closely resembling that in which they appear in the De Incertitudine (see 
especially 11. 385-6, 751-5, 99a-3,1146, 1148 of the play; also note on i. a6i. 
4-5). It seems on the whole probable that he generdly used the English, 
but occasionally, perhaps when this was not available, turned to the Latin. 
It may be remarked that Sandford's dedication to the Earl of Norfolk only 
appears in the 6rst edition (1569), not in that of 1575. It must therefore 
have been the former which he used. 

' See notes on i. 3. i ; ii. aa-8. • See i. 39. 32-3. 

* Quoted and ridiculed at i. a6.17-33. * See i. 7. 10. 

* See iii. 93. 36-33. 

* See iii. 314. 35-9. ’ See iii. 320. 1-4. 

® I am indebted to Mr. Charles Whibley for drawing my attention to 
a copy of Phaer’s translation of The seven first bookes of the Eneidos of Virgill, 
1558, now in the British Museum (C. 56. c. a), on the verso of the title-page 
of which is the name Thomas Nashe. This name is at the top of the page 
and is followed-by three words—partially cut away by the binder—which 
may, I think, be ‘hunc possed[it] librii’. A note in the book declares 
this to be the signature of the satirist, but I think that the point must be 
regarded as open to doubt. The writing cannot be said particularly to 
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epitaph on Sidney, and Peele’s Arraignment of Paris^ with all 
which we may presume Nashe to have had some acquaintance. 

Leaving aside the anti-Martinist tracts, which, being of doubtful 
authorship, can give us no help in our inquiry, wc come to the short 
preface written to introduce Sidney’s Astrophel and Stella in 1591. 
This contains three or four quotations from Ovid, but tells us 
nothing of Nashe’s reading at the time. There is, however, an 
interesting reference to a translation of Sextus Empiricus,' which 
had lately been made ‘ for the benefit of vnleamed writers 
Whether Nashe regarded himself as coming within this category I 
cannot say, but he made considerable use of Sextus—presumably 
in this translation—in his later work. 

In the following year was published Nashe’s most popular tract. 
Pierce Penilesse^ which is remarkable for containing the largest 
unacknowledged loan-—or theft—which has up to the present been 
detected in his works, namely the incorporation of practically the 
whole of G. Pictorius’ tract De illorum Daemonum qui sub 
lunari collimitio versaniur ortu . . . Isagoge, In the present 
edition the borrowed passage occupies some twelve pages, about 
an eighth of the whole. 

Apart from this, the only new reading that I have been able to 
trace is the Hypotyposes of Sextus Empiricus, from which we have 
several borrowings," For reasons which I need not repeat here, it 
seems to me practically certain that use was made of the English 
translation.* 

There is, however, one other book which I strongly suspect that 
Nashe had read, or at least glanced through at about this time, 
namely the Politica of Justus Lipsius, a book which is practically 
composed of quotations from the classics arranged so as to illustrate 
or exemplify political maxims. There is, indeed, no direct evidence 
that Nashe had used it, for though in Pierce Penilesse he does once 

resemble that of either of his other signatures now known, and the name was 
not uncommon. In any case the form of the inscription—if I have read it 
correctly—allows us to suppose, and even suggests, that it was not written 
by the person to whom it refers. 

^ In the original * Empedocus *. 1 treated this as a misprint, but it is quite 
possible that it may have been Nashe's mistake. 

* See iii. 33a. 33-4. 

" See i. 173. 35, &c.; 185. 7-8; 188. 09-30; 189. 31-3, and probably 
ao6. a8. 

* See note on iii. 254. 670-956. 735. The translation seems not to be 
extant. 
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casually mention Lipsius, it is only to attribute to him an opinion, 
which, so far as I can discover, he never expressed, at least not 
in so many words. Yet, as Herct Penilesse contains at least three 
quotations * which are to be found in the Politica, and as there is 
somewhat stronger evidence in Nashe's later work • that he was 
acquainted with the book, it seems well to mention it here. 

An interesting reference is that to the praise of Sir Philip 
Sidney, Sir Nicholas Bacon, and Sir Thomas More, by Du Bartas 
in his Seconde Semaine? As I have stated in the notes, I cannot 
learn that the passage had been translated into English so early, but 
I do not think that this is any reason for supposing that Nashe had 
read the work in the original French. Du Bartas’ reference to the 
three English authors would certainly be well known, though I 
have not fortuned to light upon it in English before this date. 

The only other point which we need notice in connexion with 
Pierce Penilesse is the large number of quotations from Ovid which 
the work contains. There are seven from the Amores^ six from 
the Trisliat and about half a dozen from his other writings. We 
have also, for the first time, evidence of some acquaintance with 
Horace, whose Epistles provide five quotations, or possibly six \ 
but, as Harvey hinted,* most of the quotations in Pierce Penilesse 
are hackneyed and the collection of them required little reading 
or research. 

Save for a single passage which may have been taken from 
him,® there is little trace of Cornelius Agrippa in Pierce Penilesse, 
but in another work written almost certainly in the same year, 
though a few months later, namely Summer^s Last Will and Testa¬ 
ment^ the borrowings from the De Incertitudine are very numerous 
indeed. There are in that work more than twenty passages which 
seem almost certainly to have been thence derived, as well as a 
number of others which possibly or probably came from the same 
source.® 

^ Namely at i86. 6 Fraus sublimi. . „ see Politiea, ed. ^589, 1 . iii, c. ii, 
p. 99: at 193. a8-9 Multi famam . .., Pol,^ 1 . i, c. 5, p, it^thc reference 
*Plin. lib. 1x1. Epist.’ is given : and at aiz. 96 Nam, si foras bostem .. ., 
Pol. 1. iv, c. 9, p. 143 (si foris . . .). 

* See below, on the UnfortunaU TravfUtr. * See i. 193. 3a, &c. 

^ See i. 306. 98-30. • See L 176. 18-19. 

* As 1 have stated above, p. 118, note 8, there are certain borrowings in 
this play which seem to indicate the use of the Latin text of Agrippa, but 
there it one which is certainly from the English; see ixote dn iiL 234. 30-3; 
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The most interesting of the borrowings in Summer^s Last Will 
is, however, the long discourse in praise of the dog,' which I have 
been able to trace to its source in Sextus Empiricus. For the 
reasons explained in the note on the passage, I believe that Nashe 
must in several cases have followed the actual phrasing of the 
English translation. 

In the Anatomy of Absurdity Nashe had made some use of 
Melbancke’s Philotimus^ and he perhaps had in his note-book a 
few scraps from this work left over. At any rate we find in Summer’s 
Last Will a single passage which is almost certainly borrowed 
from it,* and I cannot bring myself to believe that any one would 
read Philotimus twice for pleasure. There are a few quotations 
from Ovid and from Horace, but nothing of any significance; and 
three scraps are taken from Terence, all from the Eunuchus^ 
which Nashe may have been reading at the time. There are also 
three borrowings from Aulus Gellius*—whether direct or at second 
hand, I cannot say. 

Nashe’s next work, Strange News^ being merely a reply to 
Harvey’s Four Letters^ and keeping pretty close to its subject, 
naturally contains little borrowed matter. Nashe had a plain 
tale to tell and had little need of artistry to set it off. The 
pamphlet shows in general the same reading as the last two works, 
save that, so far as I can discover, Sextus is not represented. We 
have, as usual, some borrowings—four at least—from Cornelius 
Agrippa, one (incorrect) quotation from Aulus Gellius,^ five or six 
from Horace, mostly of course from the Epistles, and the same 
number from Ovid. 

In one respect, however. Strange News is not without interest 
to us, for it contains the only direct evidence • of any real knowledge 
on Nashe’s part of the work of Pietro Aretino, in the shape of 
a citation of a passage from the prologue of his play La Corti- 
giana? Nashe, however, does not cite the passage quite correctly, 
and it is, of course, possible that he got it at second hand. A 

here the Latin has ‘ lam vero et celebri triumviratu (narrante Plinio) cxpcri- 
mento compertum eat, avium cantus depicto dracone cohibitos'. Nashe 
perhaps had his note-books with him and found a Latin text at Croydon. 

' See iii. 954. 670, &c. 

* See iii. 977. 1380-9. * See iii. 940. 996; 949. 999-4 ; 964. 976. 

* Sec iii. 949. 995-6; 95a. 594 ; 963. 991-a. 

■ Sec i. 3x7. xi-ia. 

* So lar, at least, as 1 have been able to discover. '' See 1 959. 30, dec. 
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passing reference to the Galaieo of Giovanni della Casa may also 
be noticed.' On the whole, we may, I think, say that Strange 
News gives us little or no information about Nashe’s reading. 

The Terrors of the Nighty however, which was probably first 
written about the same time, is very different, and should tell us 
much. It is impossible to resist the impression that a great part of 
it must have been derived from but one or two sources, but unfortu¬ 
nately I have been unable to discover what these sources were. 
Many of the dreams, apparitions, &c., which are described^ are to be 
met with in several places, but no work known to me seems to have 
been largely drawn upon or to give the material in a form sufficiently 
close to that in which it appears in the Terrors of the Night for it 
to be regarded as a possible source. With another writer one 
might suppose the book to be the result of much reading in a great 
number of works, of leisurely digestion, and of reproduction more 
or less from memory: but such was never Nashe’s method; he 
would assuredly have quoted here, as elsewhere, word for word. 
Some day, I doubt not, the true source or sources of this tract 
will be discovered: in the meantime it is better not to make 
vague guesses which will certainly be proved incorrect. 

In passing, we may, however, note a reference to Froissart* 
occurring in a passage which may be Nashe’s own.* It is not 
quite correct, and was perhaps from memory. A brief mention 
of the list of devils in Scot's JDiscovery of IVitchcraft* shovfs that 
Nashe must have had some knowledge of that work, which he had 
already referred to in Strange NewSy^ but I have been unable to 
identify any certain borrowings from it. 

We come next to the Unfortunate Traveller, The historical 
groundwork of this story, such as it is, was evidently taken from 
the chronicles, chiefly from those of Lanquet and Sleidan, with 
perhaps an occasional reference to Holinshed. Apart from these 
we find no evidence of any new reading. Agrippa is drawn upon 
some five times, and one statement seems to come from Sextus 
Empiricus.* Five Latin quotations may have been taken from the 

1 See i. 330. 9. • Sec i. 350. ^8. 

* Immediately before this we have a reference to Columella, which prob- 
ably was takqn by way of the Pwrabolae of Erasmus. Another passage 
(i. 357 * 39-3) may be from the same work. 

* See i. 3SX. 9-xi. * See I 309. x. 

* See iL 30a. 95-6. 
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Politica of Lipsius,' of which, as has been said, Nashe possibly 
made some use in Pierce Penilesse. An interesting point is the 
quotation of two lines from Marlowe’s translation of the Amores 
of Ovid.* This is not generally supposed to have been printed 
much before 1599, but it may, of course, have circulated earlier in 
manuscript. 

Chrises Tears (Tver Jerusalenty which, though printed earlier than 
the Unfortunate Traveller^ was probably written later, gives us 
evidence of the reading of at least one book—apart from that 
especially used as the source of the work—with which Nashe has 
not previously showed any acquaintance, namely the Confessions 
of St. Augustine. From this, two passages of some length are 
quoted.* There are several other references to St. Augustine * in 
Christ's Tears, but, so far as I can discover, no clear evidence of 
the reading of any work of his other than the Confessions. 

The account of the siege and destruction of Jerusalem, which 
forms the main^subject of Nashe’s book, is taken from Joseph ben 
Gorion’s History of the Latter Times of the Jews' Commonweal, but 
this seems to have been simply used for the purpose in hand and 
to have left no trace elsewhere. 

Another work which Nashe seems to have read at about this 
time is the Defensative against the Poison of Supposed Prophecies of 
Henry Howard, Earl of Northampton, from which two passages 
in Christs Tears are almost certainly derived.® Apart from this we 
have the usual borrowings from Agrippa, a certain number of 
quotations from Ovid, and also a good many scraps of natural 
history, derived originally from Aristotle and from Pliny, but 
probably coming to Nashe through some intermediate source 
which I have not traced. 


* See especially note on ii. ^98. 33-4. Also 336. 19; 374. 6-7 ; and per¬ 
haps 345. 35, with which cf. Politica, ed. 1589, 1. ii, c. 10, p. 50 ‘ Remota 
Justitia, quid sunt regna nisi magna latrocinia?' 

* See ii. 338. 3r-a. 

> See ii. 88. 9, &c. ; 97.35, &c. : cf. notes on 64. 6-10; 90. 14-15. 

< Especially to the but most of the passages cited are frequently 

referred to in theological literature of the time. 

^ See Addenda to notes on ii. 116. 15-35 and X19. x. Unfortunately I did 
not discover these borrowings until after the volume of notes was printed, 
and I have not been able to read through the Defensative as carefully as 
1 should wish. It is possible that Nashe knew it when he wrote the Terrors 
of the Night, which contains one or two passages which may have been 
suggested by it 
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At about this time Nashe issued Marlowe’s Dido^ to some 
extent, we may suppose, revised or completed by himself. As 
I have said in the notes,* the author or authors of the play would 
seem to have gone directly to the Latin text of the Aeneid 
for their material, and not to have relied at all on the trans¬ 
lations—a point, I think, in favour of the work being in the main 
Marlowe’s. Vido shows also much knowledge of Ovid, but its 
connexion with Nashe is so obscure that it is unnecessary for us 
to discuss it further. 

In the somewhat long interval between the writing of Chrisfs 
Tears and that of Have with You to Saffron- JVa/den, Nashe read 
two or three books of which he afterwards made use in his own 
productions. The most important of these is Hakluyt’s Trin- 
cipal Navigations^ of which I have found no trace in his earlier 
work, but which in Have with You is borrowed from some twenty 
times. The passages used are to be found in all parts of the 
work, but the sections which seem chiefly to have attracted 
Nashe’s attention are the descriptions of Russia given in the 
accounts of the voyages of Richard Chancellor and Anthony 
Jenkinson, the voyage of John Lok to Guinea in 1555, and the 
second and third voyages of Sir John Hawkins in 1564-8 to 
Guinea and the West Indies. 

In Have with You we also find some eight or nine borrowings 
from Jean Bodin’s Methodus ad Historiarum Cognitionem^ a work 
which seems to have been very popular in its day, but which is 
hardly the kind of reading which we should have expected to 
prove attractive to Nashe. He may, however, merely have glanced 
through it casually, and coming across a few passages which struck 
him, have copied out these for future use. About half the 
borrowings which I have been able to identify are to be found 
within ten pages of Bodin’s work, and all come from the first 
half of it. 

Nashe’s reading was certainly varied, for in this same work he 
draws upon a book of a very different character from those 6 i 
Hakluyt and Bodin, namely John Bale's Acts of the English Votaries. 
One may indeed wonder what can have led him to peruse and even 
to quote from such an abominable legend of lies as this ‘ exposure of 
the monastic system ’,® than which hardly anything more malignant 


* See iv. 095, note 1. 


* So it is called in ^e D. N. B. 
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has disgraced even the literature of theological controversy. He 
can hardly have read it as ctirrent literature, or on account of any 
interest which it could possess for him, for it belonged to a class 
of books almost forgotten at the date. Can he have thought that 
* bilious Bale’, notorious above all men for the violence of his 
controversial methods, was a fit study for one who wished utterly 
to demolish Gabriel Harvey ? 

In Ifave with You we find some further evidences of a study 
of the Chronicles. Holinshed is once referred to, for his story of 
a performing flea,'and a scrap about the punishment of theft in 
Richard I’s time seems to be taken from him.* In two other 
cases where I have noted borrowings from him, Nashe may rather 
have obtained his material from Froissart,* whose Chronicles he had 
referred to, perhaps at second hand, in the Terrors of the Nighty 
and was to use later in his Lenten Siujf, Elsewhere we find 
a curious passage concerning Tetzel and the indulgences of 
Leo X, which is borrowed from the Famous Chronicle of Sleidan 
or Philippson, used by Nashe in the Unfortunate Traveller} 
Lastly the Historia Anglica of Polydore Vergil is drawn upon to 
point a comparison between Wolsey, whom Nashe seems to have 
lutted,* and Gabriel Harvey,* and once also the same work seems 
to be quoted when Nashe apparently believed himself to be citing 
the CosmograpMa of Sebastian Miinster.'' 

For the rest, the reading shown is much the same as in Nashe’s 
earlier works. There are more than twenty quotations from Ovid, 
the AmoreSy Ars Amatoria, and Metamorphoses supplying most 
of them, and a few from other classical authors. The De 
Ineertitudine of Cornelius Agrippa is still largely used, afibrding 
material for some eleven passages. 

The last work of Nashe which is known to us. Lenten Stuff, was 
apparently written under circumstances of some difficulty. The 


* See Hi. 37. X5>i6. • See iii. eo. 04-7. 

* See iii. 3a 25-^ and 31. 95. In the first case the wording is the sane 
in Froissart (* Tudor Trans.’ i. 3x0) and Holinshed : in the second Froissart 
n. 990), or rather Berners, spdls * Gobjn a Grace *, which is nearer to the 
lorm by Nashe than either of those given by Holinshed. The name 
* ap Hannikin *, which NasheJoins with Gobin a Grace, may have been sug> 
gested by that of Hanekyn Francoys, * a lewde felowe of Colayne on the 
ryver of Ryne,’ mention^ by Froissart (ii. 18 and elsewhere). 

^ See iiL 19. 35, ftc. * Cf. ii. 938. 96-7 and note. 

* See hi* 55. S3, &C. ^ See iii. n. 34-5 and note. 
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author tells us * of my note-books and all books else here in the 
countrey l am bereaued*,^ and though we must not take this quite 
literally, it is evident that he had not with him all the books which 
he commonly used.* On the other hand, if we are to believe him 
when he claims to have searched Bede, Polydore Vergil, Buchanan, 
and Camden’s Britannia for information about sea-ports,* he 
must have had access to a respectable library. Indeed, the work 
shows throughout signs of a good deal of miscellaneous reading, 
though the books used are not all easy to discover. 

For the story of Yarmouth itself, the principal sources are, as I 
have said elsewhere, Camden’s Britannia and an account of the 
town very similar to one which has been preserved in manuscript. 
Hakluyt’s Principal Navigations seems to have been accessible, 
and is quoted or referred to more than once.^ There is also an 
allusion to Mandeville,® which, however, may be at second hand, 
for, so far as I can discover, Nashe does not elsewhere show any 
knowledge of him. Froissart is once quoted,* and there are some 
references to Sir Walter Manny which may have been partly taken 
from him,^though certain particulars seem to come from some 
other source which I have not identified. 

The only other work which we can assume Nashe to have read 
while engaged in the composition of Lenten Stuff \% the Rudens of 
Plautus, which is several times quoted. It should, I think, be 
possible to find some general source for the greater part of the 
list of works upon trifling or ridiculous subjects, given on 
pp. 176-7, but this I have been unable to do. 

Our investigation of Nashe’s reading has not, perhaps, given 
much result. The books with which we can prove him to have 
been acquainted must have been but a small part of those which 
he read, but nevertheless there are, I think, few authors of 
Nashe’s time whose reading can be traced, or at least has been 
traced, even so far as has been possible in the case of Nashe. It 
would of course be easy to add to the list by including those 


* See iii. 175. 34, &c. 

* We find, for example, only a tingle passage from C. Agrippa (iii. mi. 
6-9), and that probably a reminiscence, not a quotation. 

* See iii. 173. 17-00. 

^ Sec iii. 150. 4-5 ; 173. 8-9; z86.a7>8. • See iii. 199. 9-xi, 
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works of which he himself speaks,^ but many of those had no 
perceptible influence upon his own writings, and if we are to 
include all which there is reason to think that he must at one 
time or another have glanced through, we should have to mention 
a good part of the literature of the period. Even in the case of 
works which do indeed seem to be borrowed from, I have thought 
it best to pass over several of which I have found but few or 
doubtful traces. So constant was the borrowing from one another 
of writers of the time, that a single passage, however closely it may 
correspond with one in another work, is quite valueless as evidence 
that the writer of it had ever seen that work.® 

There are, however, two authors whose names must be men¬ 
tioned in this connexion. It has been said that Nashe ‘ was well 
versed in the Italian satires of Pietro Aretino ’ and ‘ was doubtless 
familiar with the work of Rabelais \ and that * foreign influences— 
the influences of Rabelais and Aretino—are perceptible in many 
of the eccentricities on which he chiefly prided himself’. * Never¬ 
theless, so far as I have been able to discover, no one has pointed 
out any definite cases of imitation of these writers or borrowing 
from them,‘ and the sole proof of any acquaintance on Nashe’s part 
with the work of either seems to be the single allusion in Strange 
News to the prologue of La Cortigiana} The statement seems 
indeed to be based upon nothing more than a passage in Harvey’s 

* See index under ‘ Books mentioned \ 

* For example the story told of Hippocrates at iii. aa. 14-17, corresponds 
closely in wording with a passage in La Primaudaye’s Frtnch Academy^ but 
it is quite likely that the same thing may occur in several other places, and 
I can find no other evidence that Nashe made any use of La Primaudaye’s 
work. 

’ See D. N. B, Similar statements have been made by a number ot 
writers. 

* The case for regarding Nashe as a disciple and imitator of Rabelais has 
been very well put by Mr. Charles Whibley in an article entitled ‘ Rabelais 
en Angleterre ’ in the Revue des Etudes rabelaisiennes, vol. i, 1903. 
Mr. Whibley shows clearly that there was much in common between the 
genius of Nashe and that of Rabelais, and that there are marked points 
of similarity between the styles of the two writers, but he does not seem to 
me to succeed in proving actual imitation. The passages which he quotes 
from Nashe are indeed perfectly in the style of Rabelais, but in no single 
instance can one say that such and such a phrase or idea of the English 
writer was borrowed from any particular phrase or idea of the French. To 
me at least there appears to be no reason for denying that the resemblances 
which we find in the work of the two writers, may be due merely to their 
similar bent of mind. See note on iiL X93. a-3 in flie Addenda, 

” See i. aS9. 3a, &c. 
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New Letter^ where a fondness for them is charged against Nashe 
by his bitter enemy.' 

It is indeed true that Nashe often speaks in praise of Pietro 
Aretino, and even expresses a desire to imitate his style, though 
he fails to make it clear in what precise respect it seemed to him 
so admirable.* But Aretino’s name was proverbial for the force of 
his satire, and it may be that Nashe in setting him up as an 
exemplar to be followed meant no more than that he wished his 
own work in English to have something of the vivacity and 
force of Aretino’s in Italian. If this was all, we may perhaps say 
that he succeeded at least partially in his aim, but beyond such 
vague and general resemblance of tone or intention, I have been 
unable to discover any points of similarity whatever between 
the work of the two writers. At the same time I must confess 
that my knowledge of the Italian satirist is but superficial. To 
read his work in the original demands more than the limited 
knowledge of Italian which I possess, and I have therefore been 
obliged to rely upon those French or English translations which 
were accessible to me. 

But even if we do not acknowledge that Nashe was perceptibly 
indebted to Pietro’s work, there is, of course, no reason for 
denying to him all acquaintance with it. Though, as I have said 
elsewhere,* I believe that in England Pietro was more talked 
about than read, it is quite likely that translations of some of his 
works existed and that Nashe had seen them. It must be 
remembered that in any case he could not have made much use 
either of the Ragionamenti or of the plays. They are for the 
most part essentially Italian and even local in spirit, and it is hard 
to see how borrowings from or imitations of them could find a 
place in such writings of Nashe as have come down to us. 

The case of Rabelais is very different. Here we have a writer 
who certainly might, and, I think, almost certainly would, have 

' Sig. B 3, Wks,, ed. Grosart, i. 373-3 ; « When the sweet Youth haunted 
Arttint, and Rabtlays, the two monstrous wittes of their languages, who so 
shaken with the furious feauers of the One : or so attainted with the French 
Pockes of the other ? ’ 

* See hi. 153. 8-9. Nashe is talking of the ‘huge woords’ which he 
means to em^oy in Lenten Stuff \ but the chief characteristic of Pietro's 
style would seem to have been rather his elaborate and often strained meta¬ 
phors than a use of uncommon or coined words. 

* See note on i. 343. 15. 
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afforded much material ^ to Nashe if he had studied him. As it is, 
the only allusion which seems to show any knowledge of Rabelais’ 
works is in the Almond for a Parrot^ the connexion of which with 
Nashe is very doubtful, and even this is vague and somewhat 
incorrect* 

To my mind two writers could hardly be more unlike in all 
essentials than Rabelais and Nashe. The one was, above all 
things, a man of clear and original intellect, who in the guise of 
jest put forward new and definite schemes of life and thought; 
who attacked the foolish and the false most of all when it was 
conventionally regarded as wise and as true. He was never 
without understanding of the things which he derided; he knew 
them as well as the best of their defenders; but on all matters, 
great and small, he seems to have thought for himself, and the 
views which he expressed were independent of the society in 
which he lived. And for this reason he has a place in the history 
of thought as well as in that of literature. But with Nashe it was 
far otherwise. For all his wit and cleverness his outlook on life 
seems to have been purely conventional: to him all was good that 
was praised in the pulpit, all was bad that was blamed. Not once 
do we find him doubting that what was generally accepted in the 
circles in which he moved, was, and must be, the eternal truth; 
not once, in however trifling a matter, does he seem to have 
thought for himself. This, of course, makes him none the less 
important or interesting as a man of letters, for intellect and 
literary skill are, and have always been, totally independent of one 
another, but it does prevent us from regarding him as in any 
appreciable degree a disciple of Rabelais. 

^ Had it been only fantastic names which might be applied to Gabriel 
Harvey. 

* See iii. 341. fl6~8. A possible—but, I think, very improbable—case of 
reminiscence of a passage of Rabelais is pointed out in the Addenda^ see note 
there on iii. 193. a-3. It may be remarked that the use at iii. 34. 15 and 
iii. 157. 34 of the word ‘Gargantuan* is no evidence at all of any direct luow- 
ledge of Rabelais, for it seems to have been in current use. There is some 
evidence of an English work, probably a chapbook, dealing with Gargantua ; 
see notes of the commentators on As Yoh Liht Ity III. ii. 338. Laneham in 
1575 enumerates a * Gargantua ’ among Captain Cox’s books, and a ‘ historie 
of Gargantua ’ was entered in the Stationers’ Register in December, 1594. 
One or both of these may have been a translation from Rabelais, or, which 
seems to me equally possible, a translation of the Grandss tt Insstimahlss 
Chroniquss du grant tt tnormt Gtant Gargantua^ which existed at least as 
early as 1533, and the connexion of which with Rabelais is very doubtful. 
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And yet if Nashe had read Rabelais, would he, being as he 
was, have understood him better or otherwise than did most 
of his contemporaries ? Would Rabelais have been to him any¬ 
thing more than a mere ribald jester with a knack of picturesque 
language? And if not, what form would imitation of him have 
taken? 

It is indeed hard to say. But even though intentional following 
might have left no recognizable trace, there would, I think, surely 
be other signs if Nashe had even once read Rabelais' work. It is 
too full of those quaint scraps of out-of-the-way learning in which 
he seems to have taken especial delight, for him not to have 
borrowed from it largely if he had known it at all. 

Taking it as a whole, the reading of Nashe was probably very 
much that of those university men of his day who were clever 
and witty without having any real bent towards scholarship, or 
aptitude for serious study. At the same time it is clear that he 
held learning in honour, and desired that his work should have 
some appearance of it. Harvey's ridicule of his ostentation in 
decking out Pierce Penilesse with marginal quotations of the most 
commonplace character seems to have wounded him. He is at 
pains to explain in his Strange News the purpose of these 
annotations,' and is even driven by Harvey's sneers to the 
incredible assertion that he had read more good poets through 
than Gabriel had ever heard of.® 

But, so far at least as his writings were concerned, learning 
was to Nashe of use chiefly as a means of embellishing the 
products of his native wit, and therefore he seems to have valued 
it in so far as it was out of the way, curious, or picturesque, 
rather than for its real importance. That he desired to be re¬ 
garded as a scholar seems to be clear from the way in which, 
when making use of his borrowed scraps, he does his best to 
create an impression that they are merely chance gleanings from 
his own full stores of knowledge. When the writer from whom 
he borrows has given classical authority for a statement, Nashe 
repeats this, even laying stress on it. Thus he tells us how 
Cleopatra was slain ‘ according to Xiphilinus iudgment ',• and his 
readers would, no doubt, fancy that he had read Xiphilinus, 

* Sec i. 307. 34, &c. * Sec i. 315. ap-sa 

• See i. 17. 8. 
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unless they chanced to discover that he had borrowed the whole 
passage out of Stephen Gosson, who considerately gave his 
authority in the margin.' So too with his citation of Columella,* 
borrowed* from Erasmus, in the Terrors of the Night, and of 
Apuleius, Syrianus, ‘the Danish history,’ Basilius, ‘Marcus 
Cherronesius,’ Porphirius, Proclus, and many others in the 
discussion of demons in Pierce Penilesse,^ where Nashe’s parade 
of the authorities from whom the original compiler of that 
discussion had gathered his material is only equalled by his 
reticence concerning the original compiler himself. 

But it is idle to insist upon a characteristic of Nashe’s work 
which can escape no attentive reader. Everywhere we meet with 
the same thing, an endeavour to appear learned, with little real 
learning behind it. I do not mean to say that this shows any 
great moral delinquency on Nashe’s part. To attempt to give 
one’s work an air of learning is a literary artifice just as any other, 
and there is no reason, so far as I can see, why a man should be 
blamed for trying to appear well-read, more than for trying to 
appear wise or witty. 

On the charge of plagiarism Nashe cannot of course altogether 
be acquitted—but who of the Elizabethans can ? After all, most 
of his borrowings consist merely of scraps taken in order to 
embellish work of a totally different class. Of the more serious 
kind of theft, the incorporation into one’s own work—without 
acknowledgement—of large portions of the work of another 
writer who is dealing with the same subject, the only example 
which I have found is the use of the Isagoge of Pictorius in Pierce 
Penilesse, We must also remember that plagiarism seems to have 
been considered much less reprehensible than it is at present,* 
and that certain kinds of borrowing were not considered blame¬ 
worthy at all. It seems to have been considered as quite per¬ 
missible to translate,® though no doubt a really honest man 

^ See Add. notes at end of vol. iv. * See i. 350. 03. 

* Probably, if not certainly. * Sec i. 337-38. 

* Of course plenty of charges of plagiarism were brought by writers 
aerainst each other ; Naahe himself refers to a theft from his Pitre* Ptniltsst 
(iii. 13a. 36-9). 

* But even translation might sometimes be regarded as reprehensible ; cf. 
Martin’s Epiiomt, ed. Petheram, p. 8 ; ‘ He[i. e. Dr. Bridges] hath vsed such 
varietie of leming, that very often he hath translated out of one mans 
writing, 6. or 7. pages together, note here a newe founde manner of booke- 
making.* 
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would mention the name of the original writer; and it seems 
to have been thought that there was no need to acknowledge 
indebtedness for anything which was not original with the writer 
from whom it was taken. In one or other of these two categories 
practically all of Nashe’s borrowings would be included. We need 
not be too ready to accuse him of literary dishonesty, but on the 
other hand we should beware of attributing to him a scholarship 
to which he had no real claim. 

If we inquire what was Nashe’s direct acquaintance with the 
classics, we shall, I think, be forced to conclude that, apart from 
what he must have learnt at school and at the University, it was 
very little. It seems indeed to have been practically limited to 
Ovid, a play of Plautus, the Epistles of Horace, and perhaps some 
plays of Terence. Even these of course he would have read, at 
least partially, in his school days, but there seems to be evidence 
of his having studied them in later life. I see no reason to think 
that he read Pliny in the original, many as are the passages 
which are to be traced ultimately to him, or that his knowledge of 
Cicero is more than what any one with a good sixteenth-century 
education would be likely to retain from his school years. Of 
Greek there seems no reason to suppose that he knew more than 
a few words. 

Nor does there appear to be any indication of an acquaintance 
with modern foreign languages. The use in conversation of 
scraps of French, Italian, or Spanish was a common affectation 
of the time, and every one who frequented the society of men of 
fashion would know the ordinary forms of salutation in the chief 
languages of Europe, together probably with a few exclamations 
and oaths. Of more knowledge than this I can find no satis¬ 
factory evidence, and I cannot help thinking that if Nashe had 
had any acquaintance with languages he would have been careful 
to apprise us of the fact. 

It may be interesting to conclude this brief account of Nashe’s 
reading by a few words as to the extent of his whole debt to some 
of his favourite writers. Of classical authors Ovid is by far 
the most frequently used, there being from him about a hundred 
quotations, thus distributed: Amores 27; Metamorphoses 23; 
Tristia 18; Heroides 15 ; Ars Amatoria ii; Remedia Amoris 4; 
Fasti 2. The numbers, it must be insisted, are merely approxi- 
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mate and intended to give no more than some vague idea of the 
comparative debt to the various works. In many cases the 
phrase used was widely current, and Nashe would have known it 
if he had never opened a volume of Ovid in his life.* On the 
other hand his indebtedness to the Metamorphoses cannot be 
measured by his actual quotations, for he constantly refers to 
stories therein contained. Such allusions, however, 1 have perforce 
left out of count, for many of the stories are of course to be found 
in other classical writers besides Ovid, to say nothing of the 
moderns. 

Next to Ovid comes Horace, whose Epistles are quoted some 
twenty times. The Odes are, as we should expect, much less 
often cited, in fact only four times in all. 

One can perhaps hardly omit all mention of Vergil in this 
connexion, but it is somewhat surprising to find only about a 
dozen quotations from him, as against the hundred odd from Ovid. 
Of these, six come from the Eclogues and six from the Aeneid* 

The only other writer from whom the quotations are at all 
frequent is Terence. In his case, however, there is even more 
difficulty than usual in deciding what should count as an actual 
quotation and what as merely one of those odds and ends of 
Latin in common use. Plautus, save in Lenten Stuffs has left 
very little trace. 

Of the prose authors of Latin, Pliny the elder is the authority 
for a large number of ‘ facts ' of natural history, but for obvious 
reasons we cannot assume that Nashe had any direct ac¬ 
quaintance with his work. 

There are some seven passages for which Nashe be 
indebted to Aulus Gellius, but even though in one case* his name 
is mentioned, I should be inclined to question whether Nashe 
had much first-hand acquaintance with his work. 

Among modem authors the most surprising amount of bor< 
rowing is from the De Incertitudine etVanitaie Scientiarum of Corne¬ 
lius Agrippa, to which Nashe appears to be indebted more than 
seventy times—and some of the borrowings are passages of several 
lines in length, containing a number of distinct fkcts. It is hardly 

^ Many are in Lily’a Grammar. 

* 1 omit of course the use made of the Aemid in Dido. 

* See ill 040. 095-61 
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too much to say that the greater part of Nashe's apparent learning 
is transferred wholesale from Agrippa*s work. 

If we except the long borrowing from Pictorius in Pierce 
Penilesse^ and the similes taken from the Parabolae of Erasmus, 
nearly all of which occur in the Anatomy of Absurdity^ we find 
that the book which comes next to Agrippa in the use made of it 
by Nashe is a work of a very different character, namely Hakluyt’s 
Principal Navigations^ which is used some twenty-five times at 
least If, however, we remember the difference in size of the 
two books, we see that this occasional use of Hakluyt, which, 
besides, only occurs in Nashe’s two latest works, is very different 
from the systematic gutting of the De Incertitudine Scientiarum, 

Enough has been said of Nashe’s other points of indebtedness to 
modem authors. In no case are the borrowings comparable in 
number to those from Agrippa, nor do they extend through so 
many years. It is possible that there may be one or two other 
books which Nashe kept by him in a similar way, and to which he 
often referred. I am inclined to suspect that there was at least 
one, which may have dealt chiefly with natural history, for there 
are a good number of borrowings from the classics, especially from 
Pliny and from Aristotle, the immediate source of which I 
have not traced. I may mention the Brief Collection ,,, of 
Strange and Memorable Things gathered out of the Cosmography of 
Sebastian MUnster^ 1572 and 1574, as a possible source of many 
scraps, but I have failed to discover any certain evidence of its 
use. Another work to which I have referred in the notes is 
Henry Smith’s religious treatise called God's Arrow against 
Atheists, one chapter of which is devoted to Mahomet and his 
religion: from this Nashe may have gathered several stray facts. 
But in the case of this and a number of other books mentioned 
in the notes actual proof of borrowing is difficult to obtain. 

Finally, what did Nashe know of English literature before his 
own time ? Very little, I think; but probably not less than the 
majority of his contemporaries. Chaucer is mentioned eight times, 
but Nashe nowhere shows any real knowledge of his works. 
Gower and Lydgate are once named, together with Chaucer, as 
men who lived ‘vnder the tyranny of ignorance’.' The prose 
romances of the type of Morte Arthur, Huon of Bordeaux and 

^ See iii. sag. aa-3. 
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The Four Sons of Aymon^ and the verse romance of Bevis of 
Hampton are contemptuously dismissed as out of date, or quoted 
for the purpose of ridicule. Beyond this, there is, I think, except 
for Skelton’s Tunning of Elinor Rumming^ and Bale’s Acts of the 
English Votaries^ no reference to any English literature earlier 
than the middle of the sixteenth century. 


§5. DOUBTFUL WORKS. 

That Nashe was a prolific writer, at least in the earlier years of 
his literary life, is to be inferred from his boast in 1592 that he 
had ‘written in all sorts of humors priuately’ more than any 
young man of his age in England. It is therefore somewhat 
surprising th^t the whole bulk of his acknowledged work which 
has come down to us is, in comparison with the output of many 
of his contemporaries, so small. For the production of twelve 
years it makes indeed but a poor show by the side of that of 
Robert Greene from 1580 to 1592, and Greene seems certainly to 
have devoted a good part of his time to writing for the stage. It 
is, however, I think, unlikely that anything printed under Nashe’s 
name has been totally lost,* and we must therefore conclude that 
the greater part of the work of which he speaks remained in MS. 
Perhaps indeed he wrote entirely for his own pleasure, and did not 
circulate his writings even among his friends,* for with the exception 
of The Choice of Valentines^ there seems to exist not a single MS. 
of any work of his or containing anything attributed to him. 

Two attempts to draw up a list of Nashe’s productions, the one 
at the beginning, the other soon after the middle of last century, 
are worth our notice as having served as authorities for the attri¬ 
bution to him of many works which are certainly not his. The 
first of these is that given by William Beloe in the account of 
Nashe contained in his Anecdotes of Literature and Scarce Books^ 
vol. i (1807), pp. 260-73 ; the second, that of C. H. Cooper in his 
Athenae Cantabrigienses^ vol. ii (1861), pp. 306-9. Neither is of any 
critical value, though Cooper’s is less wild than the earlier list. It 
would be a waste of space to give this in full, but it may be 

* See iii. asa. 588-9. * See p. 17 above. 

* He tells us, however, that his Terrors of the Night was circulated in MS.; 
sec i. 341. aa-8. 
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mentioned that besides the works properly attributed to Nashe, 
and most of the anti-Martinist group of pamphlets doubtfully 
assigned to him by later writers, Beloe included the following: 
Plain Perceval; The Tyrannical Dealing of Lord Bishops; 
Harvey’s Gratulationes Valdinenses^ Four Letters^ New Letter^ and 
Piercds Supererogation \ Dekker’s News from Hell^ 1606; The 
Return of the Knight of the Post^ 1606; The Trimming of Tom 
Nashe^ and Tom Nashds Ghost. It is charitable to suppose that 
Beloe had never even seen the title-pages of most of these works. 

The sole importance of Beloe’s list is that it probably led 
Cooper to mention, as attributed to Nashe,' certain works which 
he might otherwise not have included; and Cooper’s list seems to 
be regarded as possessing a certain authority. It contains the 
majority of the works doubtfully attributed to Nashe, and it seems 
therefore well to make it the basis of the present inquiry. 
Cooper mentions the following twenty-seven works * (I place those 
which are certainly genuine in italics) : 

I Antimartinus, 2 The Countercuff, 3 Martin’s Month’s Mind, 
4 The Return of Pasquil, 5 The Anatomy of Absurdity^ 6 The 
Preface to Menaphon^ 7 An Almond for a Parrot, 8 Pap with a 
Hatchet, 9 The first part of Pasquil’s Apology, 10 The Preface to 
Astrophel and Stella^ ii A Wonderful Prognostication, 12 Pierce 
Penilesse^ \ I Strange News^ 14 A New Letter of Notable Contents, 
15 Christs Tears^ 16 The Unfortunate Traveller, 17 Dido, 18 The 
Terrors of the Night, 19 Have with You to Saffron-Walden, 
20 The Royal Exchange, 21 Lenten Stuff, 22 Summer^s Last Will, 
23 The Return of the Knight of the Post, 24 Plain Perceval the 
Peace maker of England, 25 Mar-Martin, 26 The Isle of Dogs, 
27 Stanzas in J. Dowland’s ‘ Second Book of Songs ’, i6oo.* 

To complete the list of works which have been attributed to 
Nashe we may add—continuing Cooper’s numbering— 

28 Hans Beer Pot. 

29 Tamburlaine. 

30 A Mirror for Martinists. 

31 Tarlton’s News out of Purgatory. 

^ It should be noticed that Cooper only professes to give a list of works 
* written by, or attributed to ’ Nashe. He expresses no opinion as to the 
correctness of the attributions. 

* 1 give only short titles. In the Ath. Cant, they are ^iven at length. 

* L e. the verses from Astrophel and Stella printed at iii. 396. 
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32 The Hospital of Incurable Fools. 

33 The Choice of Valentines. 

We have thus thirty-three works attributed to him as against 
thirteen which are certainly his. Of the twenty which remain, 
some can be at once dismissed as undoubtedly the work of others, 
and the authorship of several has already been discussed in dealing 
with the Martinist controversy : let us take them in their order. 

1 Antimartinus. This is a serious work written in Latin and 
bearing, so far as any one seems to have discovered, no trace at 
all of Nashe’s authorship. It is signed at the end A. L. 

2 The Countercuff ; see pp. 52-3, 55-8 above. 

3 Martin's Month's Mind ; see pp. 58-9 above. 

4 The Return of Pasquil \ see pp. 52-3, 55-8 above. 

7 An Almond for a Parrot \ see pp. 59-63 above. 

8 Pap with a Hatchet^ probably Lyly’s; see p. 50, n. 2, above. 

9 The first part of PasquiVs Apology \ see pp. 52-3, 55-8 above. 

\i A Wonderful Strange and Miraculous Astrological Prognos¬ 
tication. I have printed this tract in vol. iii as it seems to be com¬ 
monly regarded as a genuine work of Nashe, though I have been 
unable to discover any reason whatever for so considering it, nor have 
I been able to learn by whom or on what grounds it was first attri¬ 
buted to him. It is included in a list of works by Nashe occurring 
in Reed’s sale, which is given in Censura Literaria, 1808, vol. vii, 
p. 10, and is spoken of as Nashe’s by Collier in the introduction 
to his edition of Pierce Penilesse for the Shakespeare Society, 1842, 
p. xii. Since Collier’s time the attribution seems to have been 
accepted without question.' 

It has been supposed—in apparent forgetfulness of all other 
prognostications—that the pamphlet was intended as a parody of 
Richard Harvey’s Astrological Discourse of 1583, and this notion, 
taken together with Nashe’s known enmity to the Harveys, may 
perhaps have originally suggested the attribution of the work to 
him. There is, however, nothing remarkable in the idea of a 
comic prognostication, nor any reason why it should parody 
anything in particular; and surely a parody of an ephemeral 
production wWch had appeared eight years earlier would be but 
a pointless jest Then too, as I have shown elsewhere,* this 

' See, however, A. Piehler, Thomas Noah und stint Strtitschrif^^ Leipzig, 
*907; PP* 66-7. * See iv. 47^7. 
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pamphlet does not stand alone, but is one of a group—probably 
of t^ee—issued in apparent rivalry. Any argument in favour of 
Nashe’s authorship of it must take account of the whole group. 

So far, then, as 1 can discover there is not the slightest reason 
for connecting it in any way with Nashe. 

14 .<4 New Letter of Notable Contents. This is of course 
Gabriel Harvey’s. His name appears at the end. 

20 The Hcyal Exchange. This seems to be the work of a 
certain John Payne of Haarlem, who signs the dedication (see 
Lowndes, Bibl. Manuel^ p. 1807, and Hazlitt, Handbook, p. 447). 
The title and imprint as given by Mr. Hazlitt are as follows: 
The Royall Exchange. To suche worshipfull Citezins, Marchants, 
Gentlemen and other occupiers of the contrey as resorte thereunto. 
Try to retaine or send back agayne. At Harlem, Printed with 
Gylis Romaen, 1597. There appears to be no reason whatever to 
connect the book with Nashe. 

23 The Return of the Knight of the Post. This was written, 
after Nashe’s death, by a friend of his; see iv. 83-4. 

24 Plain Perceval the Peace-maker of England. By Richard 
Harvey; see i. 270. 17-19. 

25 Mar-Martin ; see p. 63 above. 

2 7 Verses from Astrophel and Stella. I have printed these verses 
in vol.'iii, but the sole reason for attributing them to Nashe seems 
to be that they occur in a work edited by him, are placed last of a 
collection of poems by various noblemen and gentlemen appended 
to the work, and are not signed.^ The idea that they are Nashe’s 
is not unnatural, but the attribution cannot be regarded as more 
than a guess. Against it we have Nashe’s own statement made in 
1592 that he had never printed rime in his life, save the verses in 
Pierce Penilesse.^ As he immediately afterwards mentions the 
preface to Astrophel and Stella,* it is perhaps unlikely that he 
would have forgotten these verses had they indeed been his. 

The argument is, however, by no means strong, and were there 
anything of weight on the other side we might neglect it. As 

* Collier, who, in his edition of Pinte Penilmae for the Shakespeare Soc. 
184a, p. xxi, seems first to have suggested the attribution of the lines to 
Nashe, considered that it might also be concluded that he was the author 
* from their tenor *. It seems to me that the lines are purely conventional, 
and that little or nothing can be inferred from their style or subject 

* Sec i. 318. 34-5. • Sec i. 318. ;^o-x. 
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things are, it seems to me that the probability is against the verses 
being by Nashe. 

28 Hans Bttr Pot. A comedy by Daubridgcourt Belchier, 

attributed to Nashe by Edward Phillips in his Theatrum Foctarum^ 
1675, ii. Winstanley in his Lives of English Poeis^ 

1687, p. 79; see note on iii. 129. 16. 

29 Tamburlaine. Attributed to Nashe by Malone ( Var. Shake¬ 
speare, ed. Boswell, iii. 357) on the strength of a passage in T. M.’s 
Black Book, in which the play is referred to (see iv. 82 mid.). 
The passage, however, will not bear the interpretation which 
Malone put upon it, and the attribution of the play to Nashe has 
long been abandoned. 

30 A Mirror for Martinists ; see pp. 63-4 above. 

31 Tarlton^s News out of Purgatory. I have seen several 
references to this work as possibly by Thomas Nashe,^ but have 
been unable to trace the attribution to its source.* No mention of 
Nashe as the possible author is to be found in Halliwell’s reprint 
of the work for the Shakespeare Society in 1844, nor in Collier’s 
Bibliographical Account. As I cannot learn what are the grounds 
of the attribution, I can of course give no opinion upon it. So far 
as I am aware there is no evidence in its favour. 

32 The Hospital of Incurable Fools. This, which is an English 
translation of T. Garzoni’s work, Vhospidale de^ Pazzi incurabili, 
was published in 1600 as The Hospitall of Incurable Fooles: 
Erected in English, as neer the first Italian modell andplatforme, as 
the vnskilfuU hand of an ignorant Architect could deuise. . . . 
Printed by Edm. Bollifant, for Edward Blount. 1600. 

In a copy of this work sold at Sotheby’s on April i, 1882, 
No. 702,* is a memorandum as follows : ‘Tho. Nashe had some 
hand in this translation and it was the last he did as I heare 
P. W.’ The memorandum is in a hand which I think must belong 
to the first half of the seventeenth century : so far as I am aware 
no attempt has been made to identify * P. W.’ 

^ As in Mr. Bullen’s Poems from Romances, 1890, p. xi, and the D.N.B., 
art. Tarlton, p. 37 x*. 

* Can it possibly be due to a mistaken recollection of a suggestion by 
Collier in the Bdtl. Htberiana, pt. iv, p. 305, that the anonymous News from 
Graves-end, 1604, is Nashe's work ? 

* See Mr. Hazlitt’s CoU. and Notes, 3rd series, p. 93. It was afterwards 
in the possession of Messrs. Pickering and Chatto, who kindly permitted me 
to copy the memorandum, and is now owned by Professor I. Gollancz. 
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The work itself is a quarto, a*, B-X* (X 4 blank). The 
preliminaries are as follows: A, 2-2^ *To the good old Gentle¬ 
woman, and her special Benefactresse, Madam Fortune, Dame 
Folly (Matron of the Hospitall) makes curtesie, and speakes as 
followeth/ A 3-4^ * Prologue of the Author to the beholders.’ 
(From the Italian.) a 1-2^ * Not to the wise Reader.’ (Signed 
‘ II pazzissimo ’.) 

The first and third of these are not in the original and refer to 
the English translation. The first may be by Blount; the putting 
of the work into English is referred to, but as the dedication is in 
the person of ‘ Dame Folly ’, we obviously cannot argue from its 
language anything as to the identity of the translator. The third, 
to the reader, appears to be by the translator, but is only signed 
‘ II pazzissimo ’. So far as I can see, there is no reason for either 
affirming or denying it to be by Blount, and I therefore do not 
understand the statement in the D.NB. article on Nashe, that 
* Blount seems to claim the work for himself’. 

Apart from the note of ‘ P. W.’ referred to above, there is, so 
far as I can discover, not the slightest trace of evidence, external 
or internal, to connect Nashe’s name with the book. 

33 The Choice of Valentines, There can, I fear, be little doubt 
that this poem is the work of Nashe.* 

We have first of all the fact that his name appears in two out of 
the three manuscripts of it which have come down to us—in one 
case as a signature, in the other in the title. Secondly we have 
Harvey’s allusions to his writing poems of an indecent nature,* 
and the more definite references in The Trimming of Thomas 
Nashe^ and the/’a/tfr’j Complaint of John Davies of Hereford.* 


^ It was privately printed by Mr. J. S. Farmer from two MSS. in 1899, 
and, with the readings of a third MS., in the subscribers’ copies of the present 
edition, appended to vol. iii. In one MS. the poem is dedicated ‘ To the 
right Honorable the lord S.’ It seems always to have been supposed that the 
Earl of Southampton is meant, but surely Lord Strange is a much more likely 
person. The dedicatee was, as we learn from the sonnet which follows, 
a ‘ sweet flower of matchless Poetrie * and the * fairest bud the red rose euer 
bare’, i.e., I suppose, a connexion of the royal family. Lord Strange was 
known as a poet, and was, by his mother, descended from Henry VII. 

• Piera’s Supertrogation^ F 4, Works of Harvey ii. 91. Nashe’s answer 
is very vague ; see iii. 129. 34-7. 

■ * Your Dildoe & such subiects are fit matter for you, for of those you 
cannot speak amisse * (G Works of Harvty^ iii. 63). 

* See the passage on p. 153, below. 
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Internal evidence is, as we should expect, less strong, but several 
phrases used could be paralleled in Nashe’s acknowledged works, 
and there seems to be nothing at all against his authorship of the 
poem. 

§ 6. A SELECTION OF EARLY ALLUSIONS TO NASHE. 

Towards the end of the sixteenth century and throughout the 
first half of the seventeenth, allusions to Nashe and his works are 
very frequent, and I have made no attempt to collect them all. 
Only those are given which furnish information about him, which 
are of interest in themselves, or which for any reason seem likely 
to be required by students of his writing* Those which have 
already been printed at length in these volumes are not repeated 
here, but references are given. 

1591. Richard Harvey, The Lamb of God. See Appendix B, 
where the Epistle before this work is reprinted in full. References 
to Nashe occur on a 2^ and a 3. 

1592. Robert Beal. A rather curious allusion to Pierce Penilesse 
is to be found in a letter of Robert Beal, Clerk of the Queen's 
Council, to the Lord Treasurer Burghley in 1592.' It is printed 
in Strype’s Life of Whi/gifi, p. 396 (ed. 1822, ii. 140); 

‘That one of these subjects,* in his book entitled, A Supplication to 
the Devil^ so reviled the whole nation of Denmark,* as every one, who so 
bore any due respect to her Majesty and her friends, might be sorry and 
ashamed to see it. The realm had otherwise enemies enough, without 
making any more by such contumelious pamphlets. Wherefore such invec¬ 
tives could not but serve the enemy’s turn, whatsoever was pretended other¬ 
wise.’ 

1592. Robert Greene, Greene's Groatsworth of Wit bought 
7 vith a Million of Repentance (ent, S. R. Sept 20). The author 

* This should have been printed in vol. iv, if I had known of it at the time. 
The exact date of the letter is not given. 

Another allusion to Fierce Penilesse is to be found in an Epistle to the 
Reader prefixed to the Second Part qf the French Academy (P. de La Pri- 
maudaye), 1594, sig. b4’', where in an attack upon plays the translator 
remarks that * this commendation of them hath lately passed the Presse, that 
they are rare exercises of vertue ’ (see i. aia. 13-14). 

* Beal seems to mean one of the adherents of the bishops, but it is not 
quite clear. 

* See i. 177. 34, &c. 
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has been speaking of a ‘famous gracer of Tragedians\ who is 
probably Marlowe: he continues(ed. 1592, sig. Fi-i^): 

‘ With thee I io3me yong luuinatly that byting Satyrist, that lastly with 
mee together writ a Comedie. ) Sweet boy, might I aduise thee, be 
aduisde, and get not many enemies by bitter wordes: inueigh against vaine 
men, for thou canst do it, no man better, no man so well: thou hast a libertie 
to reprooue all, and name none ; for one being spoken to, all are offended; 
none being blamed no man is iniured. Stop shallow water still running, it 
will rage, or tread on a worme and it will turne : then blame not Schollers 
vexed with sharpe lines, if they reproue thy too much liberty of reproofc.* 

It has been disputed whether this passage refers to Lodge or to 
Nashe.' Tyrwhitt, who seems to have first noticed it,* took it 
to allude to Lodge. In a discussion of the question in 
Shakspere Allusion-Book^^ N.S.S., p. xxxvii, Richard Simpson states 
that ‘Dr. Farmer first said it [i.e. the “Young Juvenal”] was 
Nash, but Malone * denied it on two grounds; that we know 
that Greene and Lodge wrote a comedy together, The Looking- 
glass for London^ but we know of no comedy written by Greene 
and Nash; and that Nash was pointed at as the real author of 
Greene’s posthumous letter,* which would not be natural if he 
was one of those to whom it was addressed. Therefore Malone 
concluded “ Young Juvenal” was Lodge and not Nash.’ In the 
Athenaeum of February 7 and March 21, 1874, pp. 193-4, 
391, Howard Staunton argued in favour of Nashe being the 
person alluded to, and in this Simpson agreed with him. The 
main points in favour of Nashe which Staunton and Simpson 
put forward are that Lodge had been absent from England since 
August, 1591, and therefore could not have lately written a 
comedy with Greene, and that as his Fig for Momus^ his only ® 
satirical work, was not published till 1595, he could hardly with 
propriety be called young Juvenal. Further, Lodge was older 
than Greene. They therefore concluded that Nashe is meant. 
Fleay, Biog. Chron.j i. 260--1, considered that ‘young Juvenal’ is 
‘certainly Lodge’, claiming that the ‘sharp lines’ referred to 

• So far as I am aware, no other name has been suggested. 

• Sec notes at the end of 3 Htn. VI in the Var. Sh. 

’ See Var. Shakespearg, ed. Boswell, 1891, ii. 307. ^ See i. 154. xo-ia. 

• This is perhaps hardly correct. Thg Alarm against Usurers^ 1584, and 
Caiharos. Diogenes in his Singularities, 1591, might be regarded as satirical 
in spirit (cf. Collins, Plays and Poems of Greene^ i. 139). On the other hand, 
‘ satire' generally, if not always, meant verse. 
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must mean verse, and stating that A Fig for Momus was' probably 
circulated in 1592 Grosart believed that the reference was to 
Nashe ( Works of Greene^ i. Ivii-lxv). Churton Collins on the 
whole favoured Lodge {Plays . . . of Greene, i. 138-9), referring 
however to a passage on the next page of the Groatsworth, ‘ now 
returne I againe to you three, knowing my miserie is to you 
no news’ as telling strongly against Lodge, who was out of 
England. This certainly is a strong argument, and there is 
another which I think has not been noticed. It was scholars 
who were offended with the sharp lines of Young Juvenal. Now 
Lodge had, so far as one knows, never had a quarrel with any 
scholars, but Nashe had certainly been attacked by Richard 
Harvey and may have replied to him, though not yet in print. 
It seems to me not impossible that the ' lines ’ may have been 
some verse lampoons against Richard Harvey which had been 
circulated by Nashe in manuscript The question is one which, 

I think, cannot be answered with certainty, but on the whole the 
probability seems to me in favour of the reference being to Nashe. 

1592. Henry Chettle, Kind-Hearfs Dream* (ent. S. F.y 
Dec. 8, 1592). 

(a) The Epistle to the Gentlemen Readers:—Chettle is 
explaining his share in the publication of Greene's Groatsworth 
of Wit (A 4-4^): 

‘ I had onely in the copy this share, it was il written as sometime Grttn^s 
hand was none of the best, licensd it must be, ere it could bee printed which 
could neuer be if it might not be read. To be breife / writ it ouer, and as 
neare as I could, followed the copy, onely in that letter [to the playwrights 
of Greene's acquaintance] I put something out, but in the whole booke not 
a worde in, for I protest it was all Grttn^s, not mine nor Maister Nashgs, as 
some vniustly haue affirmed. Neither was he the writer of an Epistle to the 
second part of Gerileon, though by the workemans error T. N. were set to 
the end ; that I confesse to be mine, and repent it not. | 

Thus Gentlemen, hauing noted the priuate causes, that made me nomi¬ 
nate my selfe in print; being aswell to purge Master Na^g of that he did not, 
as to iustifie what 1 did, and withall to conhrme what M. Gretnt did : / be¬ 
seech yce accept the publike cause, which is both the desire of your delight, 
and common benefite : for though the toye bee shadowed vnder the Title of 
Kind-hearts Dream*, it discouers the false hearts of diuers that wake to 
commit mischiefe.' ,. . [signed] Henri* Ch*ttl*. 

^ No evidence given. 

* 1 quote from the undated edition printed for W. Wright (Brit. Mus.). 
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(d) The third of the sections of which the work is composed is 
a feigned letter from Greene to Nashe. This I give in full, as it is 
of no great length (E i-E 2): 

Robert Greene to 
Pierce Pennilesse. 

P ierce, if thy Carrier had beene as kinde to me as I expected, I could 
haue dispatched long since my letters to thee : but it is here as in the 
world, Donum a dando deriuatur: where there is nothing to giue, there is 
nothing to be got. But hauing now found meanes to send to thee, I w’ill 
certifie thee a little of my disquiet after death, of which I thinke thou either 
hast not heard or wilt not conceiue. 

Hauing with humble penitence besought pardon for my infinite sinnes, 
and paid the due to death, euen in my graue was I scarse layde, when 
Enuie (no fit companion for Art) spit out her poyson, to disturbe my rest. 
Aduersus mortuos beUum suscipere^ inhumanum est. There is no glory 
gained by breaking a deade mans skull. Pascitur in viuis liuor, post fata 
quiescit. Yet it appearea contrary in some, that inueighing against my workes. 
my pouertie, my life, my death, my burial, haue omitted nothing that may 
seeme malitious. For my Bookes, of what kind soeuer, 1 refer their com¬ 
mendation or dispraise to those that haue read them. Onely for my last 
labours affirming, my intent was to reproue vice, and lay open such villanies, 
as had beene very necessary to be made knowne, wherof my Blacke Booke^ | 
if euer it see light, can sufficiently witnesse. 

But for my pouertie, mee thinkes wisedome would haue brideled that in- 
uectiuc ; for Cuiuis potest accidere^ quod cuiquam potest. The beginning of 
my dispraisers is knowne, of their end they are not sure. For my life, it 
was to none of them at any time hurtful; for my death, it was repentant; 
my burial! like a Christians. 

Alas that men so hastily should ruHj 
To write their own dispraise as they haue done. 

For my rcuenge, it suffices, that euery halfe-cyd humanitian may account 
it, Instar belluarum immanissimarum sauire in cadauer. For the iniurie 
offred thee, I know I need not bring oyle to thy fire. And albeit I would 
disswade thee from more inuectiues against such thy aduersaries (for peace 
is nowe all my plea) yet I know thou wilt returne answere, that since thou 
receiuedst the first wrong, thou wilt not endure the last. 

My quiet Ghost (vnquielly disturbed) had once intended thus to haue 
exclaimd. 

Pierce^ more witlesse, than pennilesse; more idle, than thine aduersaries 
ill imployde ; what foolish innocence hath made thee (infantlike) resistlesse 
to beare, what euer iniurie Enuie can impose? 

Once thou cortimendedst immediate conceit, and gauest no great praise to 
excellent works of twelue yeres labour : now, in the blooming of thy hopes, 
thou sufiferest slaunder to nippe them ere they can bud : thereby approuing 
V L 
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thy selfe to be of all other most slacke, beeing in thine owne cause so 
remisse. 

Colour can there be none found to shadowe thy fainting, but the longer 
thou deferst, the more greefe thou | bringst to thy frends, and giuest the 
greater head to thy enemies. 

What canst thou tell, if (as my selfe) thou shalt bee with death preuented I 
and then how can it be but thou diest disgrac’d, seeing thou hast made no 
reply to their twofold Edition of Inuectiues ? 

It may bee thou thinkst they will deale well with thee in death, and so 
thy shame in tollerating them will be short: forge not to thy self one such 
conceit, but make me thy president, and remember this olde adage : Leonem 
mortuum mordent Catuli. 

Awake (secure boy) reuenge thy wrongs, remember mine : thy aduer- 
saries began the abuse, they continue it ; if thou suffer it, let thy life be 
short in silence and obscuritic, and thy death hastie, hated, and miserable. 

All this had I intended to write, but now I wil not giue way to wrath, 
but returne it vnto the earth from whence I tooke it: for with happie soules 
it hath no harbour. 

Robert Greene. 

1593. Thomas Churchyard, A Pleasant Conceit penned in verse. 
See iv. 184-5, note on i. 309. 8. 

c. 1593.^ Sir J. Harington, The Most Elegant and Witty Epi¬ 
grams of Sir John Harrington^ Knight^ 1618, bk. ii, no. 36, sig. 
E 

To Doctor Haruey of Cambridge. 

The prouerbe sayes, Who fights with durty foes, 

Must needs be soyld, admit they winne or lose. 

Then think it doth a Doctors credit dash. 

To make himselfe Antagonist to Nash? 

1595. From T. Campion, Thomae Campiani Poemata^ * 595 > 
sig. F 6^. 

Ad Nashum. 

C Ommendo tibi Nashe Puritanum 

Fordusum, & Taciti cancm Vitellum 
Te^ oro tua per cruenta verba, 

Per4 vulnificos sales, tuos4 

Natos non sine dentibus lepores, 5 

Istud^ ingenij tui per acre 
Fulmen insipidis & inficetis 
Perinde ac tonitru louis timendum. 

^ The date is only a guess. This epigram is not among those of Ha¬ 
rington published in J. C.’s Alcdiaj X613. 
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Per te deni 4 i candidam Pyrenen, 
Parnassum^Hclicona^ Hippocrinen^, 

Et quicun 4 j vacat locus camoenis 
Nunc oro, rogo 4 improbos vt istos 
Mactes continuis decern libellis : 

Nam sunt putiduli, at^ inelegantes, 

Mire^ exagitant sacros poetas 
Publiuiii 4 ? tuum, & tuum Maronem, 

Quos amas vti tc decet, fouesq) 

Nec sines per ineptias perire. 

Ergo si sapis vndi^ hos latrones 
Incursabis, & crues latcntes, 

Concepto 4 scmel furore nunquam 
Desistes, at eos palam notatos 
Saxis contuderit prophana turba. 

In the edition of 1619, lib. ii, epig. 88, * Ad Nassum ’ (IVorks of Campion^ 
cd. Bullen, 1889, p. 338), there are the following variant readings :— 
i-a Commendo tibi Nassc paedagogum Scxtillum, et Taciti canem Potitum, 
4 Et per 7 insipidis] ridiculis 8 Perindfc ac] Irati vt 9 candidam 
Pyrenen,] Pierum serenum, 16 Publium^^ Nasonemque 17 Quos vt 
te decet sestimas, tegisque Ne possint 19 Quare si 

1596. Thomas Lodge, Wifs Misery and the World's Madness^ 
sig. 1 1. Lodge is treating of the devil * Hate-Vertue, or (in words 
of more circumstance) Sorrow for another mans good successe ’; 
having attacked those who are always ready to believe evil of a 
man of wit, he continues : 

Diuine wits, for many things as sufficient as all antiquity (I speake it not 
on slight surmise, but considerate iudgement) to you belongs the death that 
doth nourish this poison : to you the painc, that endure the reproofe. 
L.illy^ the famous for facility in discourse: Spencer^ best read in ancient 
Poetry: Dattitl, choisc in word, and inuention: Draiton^ diligent and 
formall: Th. Nash, true English Aretinc. All you vnnamed professours, 
or friends of Poetry, (but by me inwardly honoured) knit your industries in 
priuate, to vnite your fames in publike : let the strong stay vp the wcake, 
& the weake march vnder conduct of the strong; and all so imbattell 
your selues, that hate of vertue may not imbase you.' 

1598. Fr&ncis }Aeres, J^a/ladis Tamia. Wit's Treasury. At sig. 
Oo 3'^, fol. 283^ Nashe is mentioned among ‘ the best for Comedy'. 

PiS Achilles tortured the deade bodie of Hector, and as Aniontus. and his 
wife Fuluia tormented the liuclesse corps of Cicero : so GabrieliHaruey hash 
shewed the same inhumanitie to Greene that lies full low in his graue. 

' WiPs Misery contains many reminiscences of Pierce Penilesse, as has been 
shown in the notes; see especially those on i. 163. i; ao^. 7-9. 

L 2 
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As Eupolis of Athens vsed g^eat libertic in taxing the vices of men: so 
dooth Thomas Nash, witnesse the broode of the Harueys. 

As Aciaon was wooried of his owne hounds : so is Tom Nash of his He 
of Dogs. Dogges were the death of Euripedes, but bee not disconsolate 
gallant young luuenall, finus, the sonne of Apollo died the same death. 
Yet God forbid that so braue a witte should so basely perish, thine | are but 
paper dogges, neither is thy banishment like Quids, eternally to conuerse 
with the barbarous Giles. Therefore comfort thy selfe sweete Tom, with 
Ciceros glorious return to Rome, & with the counsel Aeneas giues to his sea- 
beaten soldiors. lib. 1. Aeneid. 

Pluck vp thine heart, driue from thence both feare and cart away: 

To thinke on this may pleasure be perhaps another day. 

Durato, & temet rebus seruato secundis. (Sig. Oo6-6'^, foL a86.) 

As Archesilaus Prytanaus^ perished by wine at a drunken feast, as Her- 
mippus testiheth in Diogenes : so Robert Greene died of a surfet taken at 
Pickcld Herrings, & Rhenish wine, as witnesseth Thomas Nash, who was 
at the fatall banquet. (Sig. Oo 6 '', fol. 386^) 


c. 1599. Anon. In Humphrey King’s An Halfpennyworth 
of Wit, in a Pennyworth of Paper, or The Hermit's Tale, the 
following sonnet occurs among the prefatory matter (sig. B 2): it 
is unsigned.* 

T Hat I haue lou’d, and most respected thee, 

True-hoiiest Humphrey : I do heepc protest, 

And that the world shall witnesse it with me. 

Embrace this signe of loue amongst the rest; 

Wilt thou haue more? my word I will engage : 

Nay further yet: ll’e take a solemne oath. 

By the Red-herring thy true Patronage, 

And famous Nash, so deere vnto vs both: 

By all the Bowers that we haue reueld in. 

Our merry times, that gallop hence so fast. 

By all the houres we haue together bin. 

By all our vowes of friendship that haue past: 

By these I sweare my loue, and thy worke graced. 

On her rich worth, and honour’d Titles placed. 

1600. John Bodenham, Belvedere, or the Garden of the Muses. 
In the preface to this work the compiler gives lists of the authors 
from whom he has derived his material. Nashe’s name appears 
on A 5^ as one of the ^ Modeme and extant Poets, that haue liu’d 


* Sic, for Pi/aneeus. 

* I quote from the third impression, 16x3, the earliest now known, but 
the work waa probably written much earlier; cf. iii. X50. 9-zo. 
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togither \ As Marlowe, Greene, and Peele are included in the same 
list, this must not be taken to imply that Nashe was still alive. 

1601. C. Fitzgeffrey, Caroli Fitzgeofridi Affanict: sive Epi- 
grammatum Libri tres: Ejusdem Cenotaphia. . . , Oxortia Excu- 
debat Josephus Barnesius. 1601. Sig. N 3, 

THOM^ NASHE. 

Q Viim Mors edictum louts imperiale secuta, 

Vitales Netshi cxting^eret atra faces ; 

Armatam juueni ling^am calamumq; tremendum 
(Fuimina bina) priiis insidiosa rapit, 

Mox ilium aggreditur nudum atq; inuadit inermS 
Atq; ita de victo vatc trophaea rcfcrt. 

Cui si vel calamus prsestb vel lingua fuisset, 

Ipsa quidem metuit mors truculenta mori.^ 

?i6o2. Anon., The Return from Parnassus^ pt. ii (The 
Pilgrimage to Parnassus^ &c., ed. Macray,® p. 87, 11 . 314-23). 
Ingenioso is reading the list of authors prefixed to John Boden- 
ham’s Belvedere: 

' It may here be mentioned that J. P. Collier, in hb introduction to 
Su»Mmef*s Last Will (Dodsley’s Old Plays^ ed. Hazlitt, viii. 9), printed 
from a Sloane MS. what he supposed to be an epitaph on Nashe. The 
name is however ^ Dashe ^ not * Nashe \ the lines being as follows (Sloane 
MS. 1489, fol. 33, numbered 14 in margin) : 

Heer lyes Tom; Dashe, y* notable RayIo«r, 

That in his lyfe ncere payde Shoemaker, nor taylor. 

It is possible that ‘ Dashe ’ is miswritten for * Nashe but, I think, very 
far from certain. The MS. includes a number of such burlesque epitaphs, 
and in a good many cases the names are either fictitious or belonged to 
persons not now remembered. 

Collier also noticed another poem in the same MS. (fol. a-3), which is 
beaded ‘The triming of Tom Nashe*—a title presumably borrowed from 
that of Lichfield's pamphlet—but which has itself no connexion whatever 
with Nashe, being simply a burlesque account of a certain northerner’s 
adventures in London. It is printed in Grosart’s edition of Gabriel Harvey, 
iii. xxix-xxxiii. 

• Into the question whether Ingenioso, or any other character in the 
Parnassus Plays, is intended to represent Thomas Nashe, I cannot enter. 
It is evident that the writer of the plays was very familiar with Nashe’s 
writings, and it is quite possible that when drawing the character of 
Ingenioso, he may have had present to his mind certain incidents of Nashe’s 
career: beyond this I do not think that we can safely go. For a discussion 
of the matter see Fleay, Biog. Chron., ii. 347-55 (cf- Ward, Eng. Dr. Lit., 
ii 636,638), and Labr, Du drei Cambridger SpuU vom Pamass, Kiel, 1900. 

* From an edition of 1606, with corrections from a MS. in the posse^on 
of Halliwell-Phillipps. 
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lHg^mo 9 o], Thomas Nash,^ 

I, hcare is a fellow, Indicia^ that carryed the deadly stockado in his pen, 
whose muse was armed with a gagtooth and his pen possest with HircuUs 
furies.* 

Iitd[tcio\ Let all his faultes sleepe with his mournfull chest. 

And there* for euer with his ashes rest. 

His style was wittie, though it^ had some gall, 

Somethings he mighf haue mended, so may all. 

Yet this I say, that for a mother witt. 

Few men haue euer seene the like of it. 

1602. W, Watson, A Decacordon of Ten Quodlibeticall Questions 
concerning Religion and State: 1602,® S 5^ (p. 266). 

Now whiles you were (say our aduersaries) thus kindly vsed of her 
highnes, how trecherously was she dealt withall by you ? For what had 
you to doe being catholikes and religious priests, as lesuits terme them- 
selues, with spreading pamphlets, libels, and other fooleries abroad of any 
misdemeanor in her Maiesties subiects and peeres of the realme? You 
might haue left such scoggerie as Parsons hath set out in GrgtntcoaU, to 
Tarliion, Nasht, or else to some Puritane Martin Mar^pnlatty or other like 
companions. 

1604. T. M., The Blache Booke. 

See iv. 81-3. 

1604. T. M., Father Hubburd's Tales: or the Ant^ and the 
Nightingale. 

Well, tell thy talcs : but see thy prose be good; 

For if thou Euphuize which once was rare. 

And of all English Phrase the life and blood. 

In those times for the fashion past compare, 

He say thou borrowest, and condemne thy Stile; 

As our new fooles, that count all following vile. | 

Or if in bittemes thou raile like Nash^ 

Forgiue me honest Soule, that tearme thy phrase 
Rayling, for in thy workes thou wert not rash. 

Nor didst affect in youth thy priuate praise: 

Thou hadst a strife with that Trigemini, 

Thou hurtst not them, till they had iniurde thee. 


' The printed editions have Nashdo. 

* The MS. has * the spiritte of Hercules furens *, perhaps correctly. 

* The printed editions have * then ’. * Pr. cds. ‘ he 

* Apparently published in x6ox ; see D. N. B. 
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Thou wast indeed too alotbfull to thy selfe, 

Hiding thy better tallent in thy Spleene: 

True spirits are not couetous in pelfe, 

Youths wit is cuer ready quick and keene: 

Thou didst not Hue thy ripened Autumne day, 

But wert cut off in thy best blooming May. 

Else hadst thou left as thou indeed hast left 
Sufficient Test, though now in others Chests 
T’improue the basenes of that humorous thefts 
Which seemes to flow from selfe>conceiuing Brests: 

Thy name they burie, hauing buried thee, 

Drones cate thy Honnie, thou wert the true Bee. 

Peace keepe thy Soule : And now to you Sir Ant, 

On with your Prose, ... (B 3 - 3 \) 

here I began to rayle like Thom. Nash, against Gabrieli Haruey ; if you 
call that rayling, yet I thinke it was but the running a Tilt of wits in Booke- 
sellers shops, on both sides of John of Paules Churchyard ’ : and I wonder 
how lohti scapt vnhorsing. (D a\) 

some began to pittie me, but those were lewe in number ; or at least their 
pittie was sui penniles, as Pierce, who writ to the Diuell for maintenance. 

(E3.) 

1606. Anon., TTte Retume of the Knight of the Poste, 

See iv. 85-6. 

1606. Thomas Dekker, News from Hell} Sig. C 2-2^ 

And thou, into whose soule (if euer there were a Pithagorean Metem- 
psuchosis) the raptures of that flcrie and inconfinable Italian spirit were 
bounteously and boundlesly infused, thou sometimes Secretary to Pierce 

‘ In his edition of Middleton, Dyce notes, ‘At p. 3i7ofacopyof Ritson^s 
Bibliographia Poetica, Malone has appended the following MS. note to the 
title of Samuel Rowlands’s Letting of humours blood in the head-vaine, &*c.; 
“ Stolen from Nash's papers after his death in z6oo. So says T. M iddleton.” * 
Dyce, believing Nashe to have Uvcd until 1604, refuses assent to Malone's 
interpretation of this passage. Mr. Bullen considers it not improbably 
correct. It is of course not impossible that if Nashe died in or before 1600, 
the year of publication of Letting of humours blood, Rowlands may have 
taken some hints from his papers, but as I have remarked elsewhere (see 
notes on i. ao8. 33, and i. i6a. 34-5), the tract borrows largely from Lodge's 
IVifs Misery, which in turn borrowed from Nashe’s Pierce Penilesse. This 
seems to argue against its having been, as a whole, the work of Nashe. 

* John of Paul’s Churchyard is often mentioned, e. g. in Dekker's GulPs 
Hornbook, Wks,, ed. Grosart, ii. 330, and Father Hubburds Tales, A 3, ‘ by 
John of Paules Church-yard I swearc,' but it seems not to be certainly known 
what he or it wm. Nares thought a hat-maker; Dyce, a haberdasher (note 
on Father HubkureP3 Tales). 

* As sUted at iv. 85, News from Hell, being a kind of reply or supplement 
to Nashe's Pierce Penilesse, contains many allusions to that work. 
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PiftnyUssif and Master of his requests, | ingenious, ingenuous, fluent, face¬ 
tious, T. Nash : from whose aboundant pen, hony flow’d to thy friends, and 
mortall Aconite to thy enemies : thou that madest the Doctor a flat Dunce, 
and beat’st him at two sundry tall Weapons, Poetrie, and Oratorie : 
Sharpest Satyre, Luculent Poet, Elegant Orator, get leaue for thy Ghost, to 
come frd her abiding, and to dwell with me a while, till she hath carows'd 
to me in her owne w 3 ted ful measures of wit, that my plump braynes may 
swell, and burst into bitter Inuectiues against the Liefltennant of Limbo, if 
hee casheere Pterci Pennyltsse with dead pay. 

1607. Dekker, A Knighfs Conjuring} Sig. K 4^-L 

In another companie sat learned Watson, industrious Kyd, ingenious 
Atchlow, and tho (hee had bene a Player, molded out of their pennes) yet 
because he had bene their Louer, and a Rtgisttr to the | Muses, Inimitable 
Bentley, these were likewise carowsing to one another at the holy well, 
some of them singing Paans to Apollo, som of them Hymnes to the rest of 
the Goddes, whil’st Marlow, Greene, and Peele had got vnder the shades ot 
a large vyne, laughing to see Nash (that was but newly come to their Col- 
ledge,) still haunted with the sharpc and Satyricall spirit that followd him 
heere vpon earth : for Nash inueyed bitterly (as he had wont to do) against 
dry* fisted Patrons, accusing them of his vntimely death, because if they had 
giueu his Muse that cherishment which shee most worthily deserued, hee 
had fed to his dying day on fat Capons, burnt sack and Suger, and not so 
desperately haue ventur’de his life, and shortend his dayes by keeping com> 
pany with pickle herrings : the rest ask’t him what newes in the world, hee 
told them that Barbarisme was now growne to bee an Epidemiall disease, 
and more common then the tooth-ache: being demaunded how Poets and 
Players agreed now, troth sayes hee. As Phisitions and patients agree, for 
the patient loues his Doctor no longer then till hee get his health, and the 
Player loues a Poet, so long as the sicknesse lyes in the two-penie gallery 
when none will come into it: Nay (sayes he) into so lowe a miserie (if not 
contempt,) is the sacred Arte of Poesie falne, that tho a wry ter (who is 
worthy to sit at the table of the Sunne,) wast his braines, to earnc applause 
from the more worthie Spirits, yet when he has done his best, hee workes 
but like Oenus, that makes ropes in hell; for as hee | twists, an Asse stands 
by and bites them in sunder, and that Asse is no other than the Audience 
with hard hands. He had no sooner spoken this, but in comes Chettle 
sweating and blowing, by reason of his fatnes, to welcome whom, because 
hee was of olde acquaintance, all rose vp, and fell presentlie on their knees, 
to drinck a health to all the Louers of Hellicon: in dooing which, they made 
such a mad noyse, that all this Coniuring which is past, (beeing but a 
dreame,) I suddenlie started vp, and am now awake. 

1 A Knighfs Conjuring is a reprint, with additions and omissions, ot 
News from Hell. The passage here given is from a vision of the ‘ chapel ot 
Apollo ’ in the Elysian Fields, with which the work concludes, and does not 
appear in the earlier version. On the other hand, the passage quoted from 
News from Hell is omitted from A Knighfs Conjuring. 
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1611. John Davies of Hereford, ‘Paper’s Complaint’ (in The 
Scourge of Folly^ 1611), 11 . 63-84. Paper is speaking : 

But O! my Soule is vext to thinke how euill 
I was abus'd to beare suits to the Deuill. 

Piirse-Pennilesu (a Pits eat such a patch) 

Made me (ay me) that businesse once dispatch. 

And hauing made me vndergo the shame, 

Abusde me further, in the Deuills name : 

And made [me] Dildo (dampned Dildo) beare, 

Till good-mens hate did me in peeces teare. 

O they were mercifull therein (God knowes) 

It’s ruth to rid condemned ones from woes. 

How many Quires (can any Stacioner tell) 

Were bandied then, t’wixt him and GabritU^ 

Who brutishly my beauty so did blot 

With Gaulie girds by Pens pumpt from th’inck-pot, 

That I more vgly then a Satin seemd : 

Nay, for an hellish Monster was estecmd. 

Fiue Grotes (good Lord!) why what a rate was that, 

For one meere rayling Pamphlet to be at ? * 

Well, God forgiue them both, they did me wrong, 

To make me beare their choller spude, so long. 

Yet if, in lodgement, I should spend my breath, 

The Doctor foyld him with his Dagger-sheath. 

1614. Thomas Freeman, Fub^ and a great Cast: Epigrams. 
(Part 2— Run^ and a great Cast^ epigr. 96.) Sig. K 3^. 

Of Tho. Nash. 

N Ash had Lycambes on earth lining beene 

The time thou wast, his death had bin al one, 

Had he but mou’d thy tartest Muse to spleene, 

Vnto the forke he had as surely gone: 

For why there liucd not that man I thinke, 

Vsde better, or more bitter gall in Inke. 

On Lycambiadts rcAioso oeddtrit ambas 
Archilochus. Quia patnm & filiam furca 
Auson: Carminibus adsgit} 

?c. 1620. Michael Drayton, Elegy to Henry Reynolds^ of Poets 
and Poesie (from The Battle of Agincourt^ 1627 (Dd 
p. 206), where it appears to have been first printed). 

* These lines perhaps give us the price of Nashe's Havt with You. 

^ I keep the, somewhat curious arrangement of the Latin. Freeman 
apparently means that Ort . . . Archilochus is a quotation from Ausonius, 
but I cannot find it in his works. Quia . . . adtgit is, 1 suppose, Freeman’s 
comment. The original has a full-stop after furca. 
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And surely Nasht, though he a Proser were, 

A branch of Lawrell yet deserues to bearc, 

Sharply Satirick was he, and that way 
He went, since that his being, to this day 
Few haue attempted, and I surely think 
Those words shall hardly be set downe with inke; 

Shall scorch and blast, so as his could, where he, 

Would inflict vengeance. 

1622. Henry Peacham, The Compleat Gentleman^ sig. I 
(PP- 53 - 4 ): 

Imagine not that hereby I would binde you from reading all | other bookes, 
since there is no booke so bad, even Sir Btuis himselfc, OwUglassi^ or 
Nashis herring, but some commoditie may be gotten by it. 

1634-54. Selden, Table Talk^ 1689, p. 33 (ed. Arber, p. 71): 

We measure the Excellency of other men, by some Excellency we con¬ 
ceive to be in our selves. Nash a Poet, poor enough (as Poets us’d to be) 
seeing an Alderman with his Gold Chain, upon his great Horse, by way of 
scorn said to one of his Companions, do you sec yon fellow, how goodly, 
how big he looks, why that fellow cannot make a blank Verse. 

1635. Thomas Heywood, The Hierarchy of the Blessed Angels^ 
bk. iv, p. 206 (sig. S i^). Heywood is remarking on the number 
of authors who were always known by familiar forms of their 
Christian names. Thus Greene was called ‘ Robin \ and 
Marlowe, * Kit.* Kyd and Watson were both known as ‘ Tom *. 
Of Nashe also he says ; 

Tom, Nash (in his time of no small esteeme) 

Could not a second syllable redeeme. 

1640-2. John Taylor, Differing Worships and Tom Hash his 
Ghost. 

See pp. 45-7 above.' 

1647. Anon., Generali Masseys Bartholomew-Fairings for 
Collonell BoyntSf and the London Reformadoes^ 1647.* The last 
two lines (p. 5) of this pamphlet are : 

* John Taylor’s works contain a very large number of allusions to and 
borrowings from Nashe. Some of these have already been referred to; sec 
notes on i. 165. 1-4 ; iii. 151. 39, &c.; 177. ax ; and others will be found in 
the JVorks, 1630, Aa 5^*, Ec 6®, Ggg and in Aqua-Musat^ 1644, 
A a. As none of them affords us any new information I have not thought it 
worth while to give them in full, nor to attempt to make the list complete. 

■ The allusion was pointed out byj. P. Collier (ATw/. Eng. Dr. PotUy 
1831, iii. aaa). I give this and the following reference simply to indicate 
the lonv endurance of Nashe’s fame. 
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Nere looke to dye, thou shalt be laught at still, 

Longer then Noshes Haruy, or Triplets Gill.' 

1647. Mercurius Anti-pragmaticus^ Oct. 12 to Oct. 19, p. 2} 

Perhaps you will be angry now, and when you steale forth disguized, in 
your next intelligence, thunder forth threatnings against me, and be as 
Satyricall in your language as ever was your predecessour Nash, who com¬ 
piled a learned Treatise in the praise of a red Herring. 

1666. Izaak Walton, Life tf Hooker, 

See p. 47 above. 

1691. G. Langbaine, Account of the English Dramatic Poets^ 
pp. 382-4. It seems useful to give the section of lAngbaine’s 
work dealing with Nashe, together with Oldys’s notes from the 
copy at the British Museum (C. 28. g. i), as these are often 
referred to. I give those of Oldys’s notes which refer to specific 
passages of Langbaine’s account, as foot-notes, and his general 
remarks, written all over the margins in the original, together at 
the end.’ 

Thomas Nashe, 

A Gentleman that liv’d about the time with the foremention’d Author 
[i. e. Thomas Nabbes], and was sometime educated in the University of* 
Cambridge. His Genius was much addicted to Dramatick Poetry and 
Satyr ; and he writ some things in Prose ; all which gain’d him the Repu¬ 
tation of a Sharp Wit. In an Old Copy of Verses, I find his Character thus 
drawn.® 

And surely Nash [dec., to Vengeance, as on p, 154 above]. 

As to his Plays, he has publisht only two that I have heard of, wa.® Dido 
Queen of Carthage,'' in which he joyn’d with Marioe’^ ; and,®5Mmmrr*5 last 
Will and Testament, a Comedy • : I could never procure a Sight of either ot 
these ; but as to that Play call’d See me and see me not, ascribed to him by 
Mr, Philips and Mr. WinstanUy, 1 have it by me, and have plac’d it to the 
right Author, Mr. Dawbridgecourt Belchier \ see page 34. 

' I do not know who this was. 

* Pointed out by J. P. Collier in his preface to Summer*s Last Will, in 
Dodsley’s Old Plays. 

® The notes were written at various times, and there are some corrections 
and insertions. 1 have only noticed these in a few cases. 

* For ‘of’ Oldys substitutes ‘near 7 years at St. John Coll: in Lenten 
Stuff p. a8.’ 

® Oldys adds ‘ by Mich Draiton 

® Oldys inserts ‘ The Tragedy of’. 

Oldys delete,8 this and substitutes * by Marlowe and Nashe 4® 1594 

® Oldys inserts ‘ a pleasant Comedic c^led'. 

* 01d3rs deletes ‘ a Comedy' and writes (?) ‘1:6 Batho) 1606 ’, apparently 
referring to a catalogue of S. Bathoe, an eighteenth-century* bookseller. 
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He writ several other Pieces; some Satyrical.* as PUrce Penniless hts 
Supplication to the Devil ; * Have with ye to Safron-Walden ; Four Letters 
Confuted ; * A Poem * called The White-Herring and the Red ; * ® and another 
Piece in Prose,* which I take to be the same Thomas A'a^A,'^ called A Four¬ 
fold Way to a Happy Life, in a Dialogue between a Countryman, Citizen, 
Divine, and Lawyer,® printed 4®. Lond. 1633.® 

Oldys’s other notes are as follows:— 

Tom Nashe certainly wrote & publishd a Pamphlet vpon Dildos. He 
is accused of it by his Antagonist Rich*. Harvey: See my Extract; and 
J. Davis of Hereford, in his Poem calld Paper’s Complaint: where he sais, 
good Men tore that Pamphl. to pieces. 

I think he was a Clergyman. 

Born at Leystoffe in Sufifolk tho his Father sprung fro the Nashes in 
Herefordshire as himself tells us in his Lenten Stuff, Or Praise of a Red- 
Herring & Description of Yarmouth in Norfolk P 5a not a Poem but in 
Prose Q® 1599.” w®** he tells us the Hauen of that Port cost above 26000 

repairing &c in the last a8 years. S' Hans Sloan gave Lawlor Half a Guinea 
for this Pamphlet Mar: 30 173a. And m' Martyn gave as much for his, as 
he told me. 

A good Character of him in The Return from Parnassus or scourge of 
simony acted by the Students in St Johns Coll. Cambridge 4® 1606. by w®** 
it appears Nash was then dead. He died ab* 1600 aged ab* 4a. He more 
effectually discouragd and non plusd Penry the most notorious antiprelate 
Will Harvey the astrologer, and their adherents than all the serious writers 
who attackd them. 

He was a Man of Learning and had a Style very fluent in the bantering 
vein. For this Sharpness Dr Lodge In his Wits Misery, & worlds Mad¬ 
ness, discovering the Devils Incarnate of this Age, Q® 1596. p. 57. calls 
Th: Nash the true English Aretine But the Papists particularly Watson in 
Quodlibets p. a66 sort him w®** Tarlton & tells the Jesuites ‘ Such Scoggery 
as F1® Parsons has set out in one of his Books might have been left to them 

• ‘ His Apology of Pierce Penniless, or Strange News &c 4® 1593.’ 

• ‘ wherein reflecting on Dr Gab Harvey occasiond a contest betwen y“.’ 

® ‘ Out of w®** Winstanly quotes a Sonnet.’ 

® Oldys alters to read ‘ A Witty Poem ... Red according to Winstanley *. 

® In the margin Oldys writes * Q if this is misnamed for the Praise of a 
Red Herring &c beforementipned 

® ‘Comedy of the Isle of Dogs, 1597.* 

’’ Oldys places this in parentheses. 

® Oldys adds ‘ was not writ by this Tom Nash 

• Oldys adds ‘ & several other Pieces in Prose As An Almond for a Parrot 
a Fig for my Godson. Come crack me this Nut & the like Se his just 
Character in Waltons life of Ho[^ker, p, 198 

This originally read ‘ Leystoffe in Npdolk but his Father descended of 
fro {sic) the Nashes in Hertfordshire \ 

“ * Lenten SuflT, Or ’ added. 

Originally ‘ ^ without Date as I remember \ 

“ i. e. Father. 
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Many of these passages on this Nash as well as on other Poets I have 
communicated to Mrs Cooper' who published them in her muses Library, 

I think he writ somew* ab* the Isle of Dogs. See his Pr: of Red Her; 
in pref. 

About 1597 Nash * was either confind or otherways troubled for a comedy 
on the Isle of Dogs tho he wrote but the first act and the Players unknown 
to him supplyd the rest w®** bread (sic) both their trouble and mine too sais 
he in his Praise of a red Herring 4® 1599. 

Pap with a Hatchet: alias a Fig for my Godson [&c., full title given]. 
This was writ by John Lilly, not Nash. 

1737. Elizabeth Cooper, The Muses Library^ vol. i, p. 181. 

Mistress Cooper quotes “ the verses from the beginning of Pierce 
Penilesse (i. 157-8) and from Strange News (i. 333-4). She also 
quotes from The Return from Parnassus^ ‘ Let all his Faults, &c.’ 
Her account of Nashe is as follows :— 

Thomas Nash, 

Descended from a Family in Htrifordshire ; < but born at Liosioff in 
Suffolk. He received his Education at St. John's College, Cambridge^ 
and was design’d for Holy Orders; But whether ever preferred, or honour’d 

with any great Man’s Patronange (sic) is no where determin’d,-lam 

inclin’d to think the Contrary, because good Fortune is seldom without the 
Evidence of Flattery, or Envy ; Whereas Distress, and Obscurity are almost 

inseparable Companions.-This is farther confirm’d by some Lines, 

vehemently passionate, in a Performance of his, call'd. Piers Penniless ; 
which, to say nothing of the Poetry, are the strongest Picture of Rage, and 
Despair that I ever met with. 

She also refers to his being called ‘ the English Aretine and 
to his controversy with Gabriel Harvey. 

§ 7. MODERN REPRINTS AND EDITIONS. 

Little need be said about the modem editions of Nashe's 
works. The first of his pamphlets to be reprinted was the last 
which he wrote, Lenten Stuff, which was included in 1745 

in the Harleian Miscellany. Next, two generations later, came 

' This paragraph, from the colour of the ink and the character of the 
writing, may have been added at the same time as the correction of *• Hert¬ 
ford ’ to * Hereford ’ was made. Hence if Mrs. Cooper was favoured with 
a sight of Oldys’s annoUted Langbaine, we may, 1 think, suppose that it was 
before the correction was made, and we have probably here the origin of 
an error which is still met with at the present day, 

* ‘ Nash ^ is repeated, 

* Probably from Winstanley's Lives of En^ish Poets, 1687, 

* For the probable origin of this error see note ' above, * 
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Christs TearSy which was given a place by Sir Egerton Brydges 
in his oddly assorted collection of prose tracts entitled Archaicoy 
1815. The two plays, Summer^s Last Will and DidOy were both 
made accessible to modern readers in the same year, 1825, 
though by different editors. Pierce Penilessey in spite of the 
frequency of allusions to it by Shakespearian commentators, was 
not reprinted until 1842, though, according to J. P. Collier in his 
introduction to the work, proposals for a new edition had been 
issued many years earlier by Octavius Gilchrist. 

In 1866 Collier, with whom Nashe seems to have been a 
favourite author, included the Anatomy of Absurdity in his 
Illustrations of Old English LiteraturCy and a few years later 
among his Miscellaneous TVactSy temp. Eliz. and Jac. I (yellow 
series), 1870, reprinted Pierce Penilesse,^ Strange NewSy and 
Have with You to Saffron-Walden. At this date then all of 
Nashe’s undoubted works had been made accessible with the 
single exception of the Terrors of the Night. 

The first collected edition was, however, that of A. B. Grosart, 
which appeared in 1881-5, in six volumes, as part of the privately 
printed Huth Library} It is now, I think, the custom some¬ 
what unduly to depreciate Grosart’s work. It cannot indeed be 
allowed all those merits which he himself too clamorously 
challenged for it, but it is surely unreasonable to expect from an 
editor who produced so great a number of volumes the minute 
care which we rightly demand from one whose output in the 
same time is but a tenth as much.® So far as his edition of the 
works of Nashe is concerned, the text at least cannot with any 
justice be called bad. Mistakes there certainly are, but the 

^ This time from another (the second) edition. 

* Engraved title : The Huth Library or Elieabeihan-Jacobean Unique or 
Very Rare Books in Verse and Prose Largely From the Library of Henry 
Huth Esq^. . . . Edited with Introductions, Notes and Illustrations, etc. By 
the Rev. Alexander B. Grosart, LL.D. F.S.A. For Private Circulation 
Only. Printed title: The Huth Library. The Complete IVorks of Thomas 
Nashe. In six volumes. For the first time collected and edited, with Memorial- 
Introduction, Notes and Illustrations, etc. By the Rev. Alexander B. Grosart, 
&c. The work was originally planned to occupy four volumes, cancel title- 
pages for vols. i-iii being included in vol. iv. It was issued in three forms, 
post quarto at twelve guineas per set, demy octavo at Lj 13s., and crown 
octavo at L3 15s. There were fifty copies of each size. 

* In the years 1881 to 1886 Grosart issued the ag volumes of the * Huth 
Library his edition of Spenser (9 vols.), and of Daniel’s poems (3 vols.), 
besides other smaller publications. 
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great majority are trivial and in no way affect the substantial 
accuracy of the whole. On the other hand little can be said 
for the editorial work proper, which is haphazard and inadequate. 
There is no proper description or collation of the various editions 
of the works reprinted, and the notes announced on the title-page 
are practically confined to the first thirty-four pages of vol. i,’ 
and the two plays in vol. vi. The index, however, though 
somewhat erratic as regards inclusion and omission, is very full,* 
and has been most useful in preparing the present edition. 

There have been many general accounts of Nashe’s life and 
writings, but it is unnecessary to refer to them here, for all earlier 
ones were superseded by that in the Diciionary of National 
Biography by Dr. Sidney Lee. I have had to differ from this as 
regards certain minor points, but I need hardly say that I have 
found it of the greatest assistance in my work. 

* On which there are just half a dozen notes at the end of the last volume. 

® It seems to have been partly, if not entirely, the work of Mr. G. H. 
White. 
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THE WORKS OF THE HARVEYS 

[The writings of Gabriel, Richard, and John Harvey are so often 
referred to in these volumes that it seems well to give a list of them 
here with full titles and a few descriptive notes. 1 put the three 
writers together, arranging their works in chronological order. It may 
be remarked that the list is merely tentative. I have made no attempt 
to record variations—if such there be—in different copies of the works 
described. Nor can I hope that it is complete; it is, for example, 
almost certain that John Harvey issued other Almanacs besides those 
for 1584 and 1589.'] 

c. 1575 Gabriel Harvey] f ?Ent. 5 '.^. June 30,1579 

A work entitled ‘ Anticosmopolita '. 

In the dedication of R. Harvey’s Astrological Discouru, 1583, to John 
Aylmer, Bishop of London, the author says (sig. H 8) that he durst not 
have presumed upon the Bishop’s patience, ‘ but vpon certaine assurance 
of that fauourable acceptation, which from time to time, it hath pleased 
you to vouchsafe the like writings of diuerse Vniuersitie men, being litle 
past my standing there, and namely my brothers Anticosmopolita^ when 
he was not much aboue the same continuaunce.’ 

This was written in January, 1583-3 (I), R. Harvey having commenced 
M.A. in 1581. Gabriel Harvey commenced M.A. in 1573. 

On June 30, 1579, a book entitled * Anticosmopolita, or Britanniee Apo¬ 
logia was entered in the Stationers’ Register to Richard Day. This may 
be the same work, but I cannot learn that it was ever printed. 

1577 Gabriel Harvey] [Ent. 5 . R. March 20, 1576-7 

GABRIELIS HARVEII | CICERONIANVS, | VelOratio port redi- 
tum, habita | Cantabrigiee ad fuos Auditorcs. | Quorum potifsimiim 
caufat I diuulgcUa esi. \ [device] | LONDlNIy \ Ex Officina Typo- 
graphica | Henrici Binneman, | Anno .ao. ID. Ixxvii. | [In orna¬ 
mental border.] 

[Colophon on I :] IT Excudebat Londini, Henricus | Bynneman 
lypographuSy Anno | M. D. LXXVII. | Menfe lunio. 

^ I have not given full bibliographical descriptions of the works, but have 
merely indicated the ckis/ contents. When nothing to the contraiy is said, 
the description is from a copy in the British Museum. 

If a 
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Quarto. A-H*, I*. On a 9 is a dedication to William Lewin,' dated 
‘ pridie Nonas lanuarias 1577 * (i. e. Jan. 4, 1576-7). This is followed, on 
a 9^-3^, by a letter ‘ Gulielmus LeuinusTypographo, & cloqucntia studiosis, 
Salutem ’ in praise of Gabriel Harvey. It is dated ^ Tertio Idus Februaries ' 
(i. e. Feb. n). The work itself is a Latin oration, in which Harvey explains 
and defends his abandonment of the strictly Ciceronian standpoint and his 
agreement with Erasmus, Budd, More, and others, whom he had formerly 
abused. 

1577 Gabriel Harvey] [Ent. S. R. Oct. 3 

GABRIELIS HARVEII | RHETOR, | Vel duonim dierum Oratio, 
Dc I Natura, Arte, & Exercitatione | Rhetorica. | Ad/uos Auditores. | 
[device] I LONDlNIt | Ex Officina Typographica \ Henrici Binne- 
man, [ ANNO, 1577. | [In ornamental border.] 

[Colophon on Q 2^]: IT Excudebat Londini, Henricus Binne-|wa«ttJ 
Typographus, Anno M,D. | LXXVIL Menfe Nouembri: | rogcUu 
omatifsimi viri, B, | Clerci, Legum Doctoris.* 

Quarto, a*, A-P<, Q*. On an-Aa (should be 93) is a dedication to 
* Bartholomseus Ciercus,’ Doctor lureconsultus,. & Orator clarissimus*, dated 
at Pembroke Hall, on Miii Calendas Sextiles' (July 99), 1577. This is 
followed on a 3^-4 by a letter from Clerke to Harvey dated at Mitcham, 
Surrey, Cal. Sept. 1577. The work itself begins on A i. 

1578 Gabriel Harvey] [Ent. S. R, Jan. 16, 1577-8 

GABRIELIS I HARVEII VALDI-!iV ^775 ; SMITHVS ; VEL 
MVSARVM LACHRYMiE ; | Pro obitu Honoratifsimi viri, atque 
hoini-|nis multis nominibus clarifsimi, Thomse Smi-|thi, Equitis 
Britanni, Maieftatifqfie Regiae Secretarij. | AD GVALTERVM 
AfJLDMAIVAff I Equitem Britannum^ ^ ConfUiarium Regium | 
[device] | LONDINI, | EX OFFICINA TYPOGRAPHICA \ 
HENRICI BINNEMANI. \ Annocid.id.lxxviii. 1 
[Colophon on L 2'^:] ^^ Excudebat Londini, Henricus | Bynnemanus 
TypographuSf Anno | M.D. LXXVIL 1 CaUndis lanuarijs: rogaiu 
Aulici I cuiufdam generofi. 

Quarto. A*, I-K*, L*. Smith’s arms on *4 ; a portrait of him on K 1; 
and a picture of his tomb on K 4. The book is divided into nine ‘ cantica ’ 

1 See note on iii. 116. 33. 

* Sonae copies are without this colophon; see Typog. Antiq.^ ed. Herbert, 

p.p8i. 

” Bartholomew Clerke (x537?-i59o) had been a scholar of King’s 
College, Cambridge; B.A. x558<-9; M.A. 156a. Later he acquired great 
reputation for knowledge of the civil law; constituted dean of the arches 
1573; archdeacon of Wells c. 1589. He was held in high esteem by the 
^rl of Oxford, Edward Vere, to whom he seems to have been tutor 
(Z). N, B.), 
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CAlled by the names of the muses. It is dedicated to Sir Walter Mildmay, 
and has at beginning and end poems to John Wood, Smithes nephew and 
amanuensis. Canto 7 gives a sketch of Smith's life. On H i-a^ is an epilogue 
to R. Harvey * fratrem, ac pupillum \ and on H 3-14^^ a poem by him. 

1578 Gabriel Harvey] [£nt. S. R. Aug. 20 

Gabrielis Harueij | Gratulationum Valdinenfmm | Ltdri Quatuor. \ 
Ad lUuftrilT. Auguftifsimdmque Princi-|/J«w, Elizabetam, Anglia^ 
Franais, Hibernia^ \ Reginam long^ ferenifsimam, | at<^ optatiJ[Jimam. | 
[royal arms] | LON DIN I, | Ex officina Typographica Henrici 
Binnemani. \ Anno. CIO. ID. LXXVIII. | Menfe Septembri. | [In orna¬ 
mental border.] 

[Colophon on L4^] f EXCVDEBAT LON-ldini, Henricus 
Binnemanus | Typographus. | Anno M. D. LXXVIII. 1 Calendis 
Septembribus, | CVM Privilegio. | 

Quarto. A-L*, + D5, D6, + one leaf of Errata. In one British 
Museum copy (1213. 1 . 6 (a)) the leaves D 5, D 6, which are apparently on 
one sheet of paper, are inserted after Fa; in the other (96. b. 15) they 
correctly follow D 4. The leaf of errata (unsigned) is at the end (wanting in 
96. b. 15). 

On IT 1^ is a cut of Elizabeth, to whom the first book is addressed. The 
second book is addressed to the Earl of Leicester ; it has a separate title 
(D 3) with his badge, the bear and ragged staff. On D 5 and D 6 are 
Leicester’s arms, with a poem on them by Edward Grant. The third book 
is dedicated to Lord Burghley. It has a separate title with his crest, the 
wheatsheaf, on F 3. His arms are on F4\ The fourth book is addressed to 
the Earl of Oxford, Sir Christopher Hatton, and Sir Philip Sidney, The 
title-page (H 3) has Hatton's device, a doe ; on the verso of this are Oxford's 
arms, with a boar as crest, and the motto ‘ Vero nihil verius \ On 1 3’ are 
Hatton's arms. The poem to Sidney begins on K 3 (no arms or device). 

1580 Gabriel Harvey] [Ent. S, R, June 30 

H THREE PROPER, | and wittie, familiar Letters: 1 lately paffed 
betvvene two V-|niuerfitie men: touching the £arth-|quake in 
Aprill laft, and our Englifh | refourmed Verfifying. ] IVi^k the 
Preface of a wellwiller \ to them both, | [device] | IMPRINTED AT 
LON-ldon, by H. Bynneman, dwelling | in Thames Areate, neero 
vnto I Baynardes CaAell. 1 Anno Domini, 1580. | Cum gratia dr* 
priuilegio Regia Maiestaiis, \ [In ornamental border.] 

[Second title on G2;] IT TV VO OTHER, | very commendable 
Let*Iters, of the fame mens vvri-|ting: both touching the forefaid 
Artificial! Verfifying, and cer-|tain other Particulars: [ More lately 
deliuered vnto the | Printer, | [device] j IMPRINTED . . • Maiestaiis 
[as above]. 

Quarto. A-P. Printed by Groaart in G. Harvey’s WorkSf i. 89-107 and 
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3-97. For some reason or other, however, he omits to print the last pages 
(I a’-s), containing four sets of verses, (i) Certaine Latin Verses, of the 
frailtie and mutabilitie of all things, sauing oncly Vertue : made by M. Doctor 
Norton, for . . . Thomas Sackford. (a) The same paraphrastically varied 
by M. Doctor Gouldingham. (3) Olde Maister Wythipols * owne Transla¬ 
tion. (4) The same Paraphrastically varied by Master G. H. The verses 
are of little interest, but Harvey’s contains an example of the phrase ‘ to 
roll in wealth ’, uncommon, I believe, at the date.® 1 4 wanting, probably 
blank. 

1583 Richard Harvey] Ent. S. R. Jan. 22,1582-3 

IF An Aflrological Difcourfe | vpon the great and notable Con-j 
iunction of the two fuperiour | Planets, Satvrne & IVPITER, which | 
fhall happen the 28. day of April, 1583. | Wt'M a briefe Declaration of 
the effectesy which the | late Eclipfe of the Sunne 1582. is yet heerafter | 
to woorke. \ Written newly by Richard Harvey : partely, to | 
fupplie that is wanting in comon Prognoftications: | and partely by 
praediction of mifchiefes cnfuing, ci-|ther to breed fome endeuour ot 
preuention by fore-|right, fo farre as lyeth in vs: or at leaftwife, to 
arme | vs with pacience beforehande. \ Seene and allowed, \ [device] 
AT LONDON. | Imprinted by Henrie Bynneman. \ Anno Domini. 

1583- I 

[Colophon on F2^] AT LONDON: | Imprinted by Henry Bynne¬ 
man, I with the affent of R. W. | * 

Octavo. IF® (wanting IF* probably blank), A-E®, F*. The dedication to 
John Aylmer, Bishop of London, is dated * Here in London this 33. of 
lanuarie. 1581 ’ (7 misprint for 1583). It refers to Aylmer’s * singular curtesie 
toward my brother Gabriel, when he should haue trauailed to Smalcaldie' 
(IF 3), and to Gabriel's Anticosmopolifa 8 : sec p. 163 above). On IF 8'’ 
are eight lines in Latin elegiacs headed * T. S. Ogdoas in R. H. Progno- 
sticon ’. On A I is an astrological diagram. The work itself, beginning on 
A a, is addressed ‘ To my verie good, and most louing Brother, Master 
Gabriel Harney, at his chamber in Trinitie Hall On D 4^ begins a section 
* Of the Eclipse of the Sunne, which happened the last yeare, 158a’. On 
E 5 ‘ A short ludgement of the foure partes of this yeare, 1583 ’. From E 7 
to end is * A Compendious Table of Phlebotomie, or bloud-letting, setting 
downe by diuision the generall and speciall considerations thereunto be- 


' For Wythipol cf. Gascoigne, IVks.^ cd. Hazlitt, i. 37a, Letter-book oj 
G. Harvey^ p. 57, and IVorks, i. ao. 

* They are printed in Haslewood*s Ancient Critical Essays, 1815, ii. 300-3. 

® A copy in my possession has in the colophon ‘ A T LONDON^ 1 • • • 
Henrie . . . ’ and throughout the last sheet (F) the spelling varies from that 
of the B. M. copy. There is also a different ornament on the last page. As 
sheet F consists of only two leaves, the printer perhaps set it up in duplicate 
to save press-work. 
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longing \ At the end is the date, * From my fathers in Walden the 6. of 
December. 2580.' For an astrological work, the book is written in a plain 
and straightforward style. It contains a few proverbs: ^ The fowling stone 
seldom gathereth any mosse ’ (B 4^), and ^ Romt they say was not builded 
in a daye ’ (F a). 

Harvey's discourse seems to have awakened immense interest, and, 
among the vulgar at least, a good deal of perturbation (see note on i. 196. 
17). It must be remembered that it was less than three years from the 
earthquake of 1580, which had stirred the popular imagination to a degree 
out of all proportion to its violence. Further there was a prophecy of very 
old standing regarding the year 1588, and men*s minds had been agitated 
not long before by the publication of a work on the end of the world.^ 
Altogether there seems to have been in the air a feeling of insecurity, which 
probably caused the pamphlet to produce a far greater effect than it would 
have had at other times. 

The conjunction of Saturn and Jupiter was, it may be remarked, of 
acknowledged importance in astrology, as the most dangerous of all. 
Harvey in his Dtscourst gives the opinions of Ptolemy, Cardan, Messahalah, 
Alboazen Haly, Guido Bonati, Regiomontanus, and others upon it; and it 
must not be thought that his work was otherwise than—astrologically— 
scientific. The publication of another work on the same conjunction* 
shows that there was nothing extraordinary in the importance which he 
attached to it. 

Harvey’s Dtscourst may have been felt to be rather dangerous, and it was 
oflBcially answered by John Aylmer, Bishop of London, in a sermon at 
Paul’s Cross,® and from the astrological point of view by Thomas Heath in 
his Manifest Confutationf There is a copy of this tract in the Bodleian 
Library. While dissenting from Harvey's conclusions, and evidently 
regarding his knowledge and experience as insufficient, Heath treats the 
Astrological Discourse as a serious and not altogether unmeritorioua study of 
the conjunction. 

Another work, by Henry Howard, Earl of Northampton, entitled A 
defensative against the poison of supposed Prophesies^ 1583, has sometimes 
been regarded as a reply to Harvey's work. It is, however, a general 
attack upon all kinds of auguries, prophecies, &c., and, so far as I have been 
able to discover in a somewhat hasty perusal, does not refer at all to 
Harvey.® 


1 See Holinshed, Chron.^ anno 1583 end, ed. 1807-8, iv. 511. I suppose 
the work in question to be the translation by T. Rogers from S. k Geveren, 
entitled Of the end of this worlds and second coming of Christ. First 
printed 1577 and again in 1578, 2582, 1583 (Herbert, 1060, 1116). 

® By R. Tanner, sec p. 169 below. 

® See iii. 8a. 34-5. The sermon does not seem to have been printed. 

® See note on iii. 83. a. 

® It is stated to have been written in 1583-3 (A N. B.), The preface is 
dated 6 June. It was entered 5 . R. on June 23, 1583. 
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1583 Richard Harvey] 

IT An Adrological Difcoutfe | vpon . . . [&c,, as above] . . . paciencc 
beforehande. \ Editio fecunda | [device] | AY LONDON, | Imprinted 
by Henry Bynneman. | Anno Domini. 1583. 

[Colophon as above.] 

Octavo. H*, A-E*, F*. The dedication is dated ‘ Here in London these 
of lanuarie. 1583.' The Latin elegiacs are on ^ 'f, the diagram on H 8, and 
the work begins on A i. From D i to end the edition runs page for page 
with the earlier one, from which it may most easily be distinguished by the 
fact that all the long quotations from other writers on astrology are given in 
English instead of Latin. 

1583 Richard Harvey] [? Not entered S.R} 

[Head ornament] RICARDI HARVEII ; j EPHEMERON, SIVE 1 
Paean, in gratiam perpurgatae, ) refomtat(B% Dialectics. | Ad 
Nobilifsimum Kohtnwm \ E/sexia Comitem,\ ILLVSTRISSIMA, 
SPEI DOMINVM. I [device] | LONDINI; | Ex officina RoberH 
Waldegraue | Anno Dorn. 1583. | 

[Colophon on E 2^:] Anno Dorn. 1383. 

Copy in the Bodleian Library. 

OcUvo. (t)®, B-D», E>. The work consists of fifteen dialogues, and an 
epilogue, also in dialogue form, between ‘ Lector Aristotelicus ’ and ‘ Auctor ’. 
The purport of it is, as the title indicates, to uphold the logical methods of 
Ramus (cf. note on i. 43. 33-4). At the end is printed ‘Alfordi Elegia 
Philoaophica, prudentise nomine insignitaL In the copy in the Bodleian 
Library—the only one which I have seen—the date on the title-page is 
partly cut off, as well as the signature of the first sheet (probably A). 

1583 John Harvey] [Ent. S. R. April 12 

An Aftrologicall Addition, | or fupplement to be annexed to | the 
late Difeourfe vpon the great | Coniunction of Satume, | and lupiter. j 
SB^crin ore porticulorlg bcclareb cer-ltoinc elpcdoll polnte before 
omitteb, | os toed touching t^ie elcuotion of one | ^lonnet obouc 
another, t^epr | feueroU [Ignfflcotions: os touc^itng | Oeconomical 
onb bouftolb prouiflon: mitb other Subldote, no leffe | profitable. 1 
Made and writUn this laft March, by lohn | Haruey, Student in 
Phificke. 1 aBbereunto Is oblopneb h^s tronflo-ltfon of the leomcb 
iDOtfe, of Hermes | I'rifmegiltus, Intituleb, Iatromathema-|tica ; boole 


' It can have nothing to do with the Ttyumphue Logicae Ramae entered 
to Harrison and Bishop on November 33, 1583, for it is mentioned as pub¬ 
lished in a letter of R. Batt to S. Waterhouse, dated August 31, 1583 
{Rawl. MS., D. 985, fol. 46). • a » o 
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of efpedan great | ofe for an Stubentes ht | tKftroIogte, onb | ^^ificle. i 
LONDON I Smpdnteb bp Richard Watkins. | 1583. | [In an 
astronomical border.] 

Octavo. A-E* followed by : 

THE I learned worke of Hermes Trifmegi-\/lus^ Intituled: 
Iatromathe-|matica, that is, his Phifical Mathe-|matiques, or 
Mathematical Philfickes, directed vnto Am-\mon the Aegyp-ltian, | 
® 93oo!e of efpedall grcot | vfe^ /or al Studentes in Af-\trologie 
and Phifuke. | Lately englifhed by John \ Haruey^ at tl^C requeft of | 
M. Charles. P. | [In same astronomical border as the above.] 
[Colophon on C 3^ :] T Imprinted at London in | Paules Churchyard 
by /?/-|chard Watkins. | 1583. | Cum Priuilegio. 

Octavo. A-B*, C^ (C 4 wanting, probably blank). 

The book is dedicated, on April i, 1583, ‘ To the Right worshipful Master 
lustice Meade.’ The Astrological Discourse is referred to as published ‘ the 
laste January ’. The work itself is addressed to Gabriel Harvey. The 
writer, who was at Saffron Walden at the time, refers to those who in 
London and at Cambridge are desirous ‘ to espie a hole in my brother 
Richards cote’ (B i). He mentions his ‘yeerely Almanacke\ in which he 
intends to examine the effects of the conjunction ‘ at the seueral reuolutions 
of euery seueral yeerc’ (D 5). He refers several times (as on E 7) to *a 
prognosticall iudgement of one Robert Tanner^ touching the foresaid 
Coniunction 

7 1583 John Harvey] [ ? Not entered S. R, 

£eape pcctc. | A compendious Prog-|noflication for the yeere | of our 
Lorde God. | M, D. LXXXIJJL | CoIIectcb bp lohn Haruey, U)^crc-)fn 
opinion, toud)ing ftate | anb conbition of t^e fame pere, | i$ 
brieflp fet boionc, accor-lbhtg to tbc bc[t 9?ulc5 | oub grounbes in | 
?t|trologic. | Dirccteb to ^is oerp goob anb curtu-'|ousfricnbe, 9 W. Thomas 
Meade. | Imprinted at London, by | Richards Watkins and | lames 
Robertes. | Cum priuilegio Regiae Maicflatis. [In red and black : 
the whole within the same astronomical border as the Astrological 
Addition.'\ 

' A Prognosticall iudgement of the great coniunction of the two superiour 
Planetsf Satume and Jupiter^ which shall happen the a8. day of Aprill. 1583. 
Octavo, A-D*. The dedication, to Francis Russell, Earl of Bedford, and the 
Preface to the Reader, are signed ‘ Robert Tanner The work, of which 
there is a copy in the Bodleian Library, was entered S. R. on March 11, 
1589-3. It seems to be entirely independent of Richard Harvey’s, to which 
I cannot discover any allusion. The author is presumably the Robert 
Tanner who afterwards wrote the work pleasingly entitled A Mitror for 
Mathematiques: A Golden Gem for Geometricians : A sure safety for Saylers: 
And an auncient Antiquary for Astronomers and Astrologians. 1587. 
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Copy in the Bodleian Library. 

Octavo. Apparently (?)*, A*, C*, D*, wanting A x. The dedication 

is headed ^To his very good and curtuous Friende, M. Thomas Meade: 
lohn Haruiy recommendeth h3rmselfe, and his fyrst Prognostication \ He 
speaks of <the ryght Woorshypfull your good Father, M. lustice Meade’, 
and of ' our first acquayntaunce, begun in Walden, continued in the Queens 
Colledge in Cambridge, and styll more and more augmented since both our 
departures from thence \ He had promised this almanac and more ‘ in my 
Astrologicall Supplement, dedicated vnto your right Woorshypfull Father ’. 
The dedicatory epistle is dated at London, August 31, 1583. Sheets (?), A, 
B, containing the almanac, are in black and red. 

1588 John Harvey] [Ent. 5 . R.^ Feb. 27,1587-8. 

A I DISCOVRSIVE PRO-IBLEME concer-|ning Prophefies, | 
How far they are to be valued^ or credi-\x.tdi^ according to the fureft 
rules, and | directions in Diuinitiey Philofo-\^\i\t^ Aflrologie, and other | 
learning: [ Deuifed efpecially in abatement of | the terrible threaten- 
ingSf and menaces^ | peremptorily denounced againft the king-\domSf 
and /tales of the worlds this prefent j famous yeere, 1588. fuppofed the | 
Greatwoonderful/ vxAFatall \ yeere of our Age. ! By L H. Phyjition. | 
Printed at London, by lohn 1 lackfon, for Richard [ Watkins, | 1588 j 
[The whole within a border of type-ornaments.] 

Quarto. A-Sl On A a-A 3’ is a dedication to Sir Christopher Hatton, 
dated at King’s Lynn, on August ao, 1587, and signed ‘ lohn Haruey.’ This 
dedication apparently was written for an ‘ Annuall Kalender, or briefe Alma> 
nacke ’ for 1588, * logither with the Astronomicall Diarie, the compendious 
discourse vpon the Eclipses, and the short Astrologicall Prognostication, 
thereunto appending,’ which Harvey had dedicated to Hatton. This was 
apparently one of Harvey’s yearly almanacs. He speaks of the first 
having been dedicated, not five years before, to Meade,^ and later issues to 
Hatton's predecessor as Lord Chancellor, i. e. Sir Thomas Bromley. 

This first dedication is followed by another (A4-4’^), also to Hatton, 
which properly belongs to the present work. This is dated January 14, 
1588. 

The first part is an attack upon the credibility of prophecies generally— 
modern ones, that is. The prophecies with which he deals are, it must be 
remembered, not forecasts based on astrology, but merely those vag;ue or 
cryptic sayings which have at all times been common among the vulgar, as 
those attributed to Merlin, Nostradamus, and others. He gives us here 
much curious information on current predictions of the time. The second 
part is a particular attack on the prophecies touching the year 1588, espe¬ 
cially the one attributed to Regiomontanus. In this part there is a long 
passage (pp. 103-10) dealing with the famous conjunction of Jupiter and 


^ See p, 169 above. 
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Saturn in 1583, but, so far as I can discover, not a word about his brother’s 
and his own previous writings on the subject. 

At the end of this part is the place and date of writing, King’s Lynn, 
December la, 1587. 

7 1588 John Harvey] [ ? Not entered S. R. 

An Almanackey or annuall (lender, with a compendious Progno-| 
ftication thereunto appendyng, feruyng | for the yeere of our Lord. 
1589. I iBe^ng t^c f^rjt from tl)e Biflextile, or ficapc gccrc. | Referred 
to the longitude, and fublimitie of the 1 pole Articke of the citie of 
London: by 1 3 of)n Sarucg, Maifter of Artes, | and practicioner in 
Phificke. I Longitude. 19.51. Latitude. 51.34 | [astrological diagram]. 
[The title is partly printed in red.] 

[Second title on B i :] A compendious | Prognojlicaiion^ \ for the yeere 
of our I Lorde God. | 1589. | Wherein is fet foorth the defcription | of 
the foure quarters of the yeere, | and the lykely (late of the | weather in 
the fame, with | other Notes mofl | meete for fuch ( a worke. | Imprinted 
at London by | RichardeWatkins and\ lames Robcrtes. | Cum Priuilegio 
Regiae Maieilatis. | [all within border]. 

[Colophon on C 4:] *# Imprinted at London^ by | Richarde Watkins 
and lames | Robertes. | Cum priuilegio Regia Maiejlatis. 

Copy in the Bodleian Library. 

Octavo. A-B*, C 4. Not paged. C a is mis>signed E. ii. C 4’’ is blank. 
The almanac in red and black occupies sheet A ; the prognostication follows. 
On B 8 and ff. is a list of the principal fairs of England and Wales. At the 
head of each month in the almanac are four lines of hexameter verse; 
those for February run : 

< Thinke not on opening vaine : vse warme bathes daintely : whit meates 
And foggy fenn fowles, with foode of phlegmatick humor, 
which worke raw crudities, ar now to be cheefly refused. 

Fyre purgeth grose ayer, moderate labor easeth a boddy.' 

The following, from the preface to the reader (Ba-a^, is of some 
interest;— 

* Concernyng predictions ... I wyshe no man so to vnderstande them, as 
though of meere necessitie they should so come to passe, but to take them 
onely Coniingmter^ €t non nectssario. For oftentymes many secrete per- 
ticuler causes, may be concurrent and ioyned to the cause being principall 
in nature (which are chiefly to be considered) that may let and cleane 
suppresse thcffectcs that are foretolde, and loked for. To conclude, 
vnperfect iudgementes, errours, ouersyghtes, and faultes, may be, and are 
committed in all other sciences dyuers tymes : and therefore no marueyle, yi 
the auctors of Astronomic, and those that folowe them, fall into errours 
sometymes. . . .* 
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? 1590 ? Richard Harvey] [? Not entered S. R, 

PLAINE PERCEVALL THE | Peace-Maker of England. | 
SWEETLY INDEVORING WITH HIS [ blunt perfuafions to 
botch vp a Reconcilia-ltion between MAR-TON | and Mar-tother. | 
Complied by lawfull arty that is to fayy without witch crafty or forcery ; | 
and referred ffecially to the Meridian and pole Artichocke No¬ 
mans Land: but may ferue generally without | any great errory for 
more Countries | then lie fpeake of | Quis furor aut hos, | Aut hos, 
arma fequi, ferr6mque laceffere iuffit. j [device] | Printed in Broad- 
ftreete at the figne | of the Pack-ftaffe. 

Quarto. A-D*, E*. On Aa-4 is the dedication : ‘TO THE NEW VP- 
START MARTIN, AND THE MISBEGOTTEN HEIRES OF HIS body; 
his ouerthwart neighbor, Mar-Martin, Mar-Mar-Martin, and so foorth follow¬ 
ing the Traulila-liiisntuSy as farrt as Will Solnes stuttring pronunciation may 
stumble ouer at a breath: To all Whip lohnsy and Whip Jackes: not forgetting 
the Caualiero Pasquill, or the Cooke Ruffiany that drest a dish for Martins diety 
Marforius and all Cutting Hufsnufsy Roistersy and the residew of light fingrtd 
younkers, which make euery word a blowy and euery booke a bobbe: Perceuall 
the Peace-Maker of Englandy wisheth grace to the one partyy of the other Parish: 
and peace stichd vp in a Gaberdine without pleat or wrinckle, to the other party 
of this Parish! Signed P. P. P. A 4^ blank. The work begins, without 
heading, on B i. On £ a is ‘ Faults escaped Verso blank. As to its author¬ 
ship see i. 070. i7-a3. From line ag it appears that Plain Perceval was issued 
before the Lamb of God, 

1590 Richard Harvey] [Ent. S, R, Oct. 23, 1589 

A I THEOLOGICALL | DISQOVRSE OF THE | LAMB OF GOD 
AND HIS 1 ENEMIES; | Contayning a briefe Commentarie of 
Chriilian faith | and felicitie, together with a detection of old | and new 
Barbarifme, now common-|ly called Martinifme. | Newly publifhedy 
both to declare the vnfayned refolution | of the wry ter in thefe prefent 
controuerfiesy and | to exercife the faithfull fubiect in godly \ reuerence 
and duetiful obedience, | [quotation from Titus, 2. 15.] | [device] | 
LONDON I Imprinted by lohn Windet for W,P. | Anno. 1590. | 

Quarto. A*, a‘, B-Bb*, Cc*. Dedicated to the Earl of Essex. As sheet 
a seems to have been added after the original publication, and only to occur 
in a few copies, it is reprinted (from Bodl. Tanner 898) in Appendix B. 
This is the only copy known to me as possessing it. 

? 1592 Gabriel Harvey] [? Not entered S, R. 

? A letter concerning Robert Greene. 

Probably that afterwards issued as the second of the ‘ Four Letters ’. See 
iv. 153. 
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1592 Gabriel Harvey] [Ent. S» R, Dec 4 

FOVRE LETTERS, | and ccrtaine Sonnets: | Efpecially touching 
Robert Greene, | and other parties^ | by him abu/ed: | But incidently 
of diuers excellent perfons, | and fome matters of note. | To all courteous 
mindeSy that will voutchfafe the reading. | [device] | LONDON | 
Imprinted by lohn Wolfe, | 1592. 

Quarto. A-I^, K*. Printed by Grosart, JVorks, i. 151-354. The dedication 
is dated September 16; the four letters respectively August 39, 1593, Sep¬ 
tember 5, September 8 and 9, September ix and X3. The first letter is 
Bird’s, the rest Harvey’s. 

1593 Richard Harvey] [Ent. S. R. Feb. 23, 1592-3 

PHILADELPHVS, | OR | A Defence of Brutes, and the Brutans 1 
Hiftory. | Written by R. H. | [device] j Imprinted at London by lohn 
Wolfe. 1593. I 

Quarto. A- 0 *. The dedication, to Robert Devereux, Earl of Essex, is 
signed < Richard Harney ’. The book opens by an attack upon Buchanan 
(A 3-C x). Then follows ‘To his most louing brother, Master Gabrieli 
Haruey *, dated June 14, 1593 (C x-i’^. The work is not a connected 
history, but a collection of notes arranged in more or less tabular form. It 
concludes with ‘ Three supposes of a student concerning Historic’ (O 1-4), 
As a reader of the article on Richard Harvey in the D. N. B. might con¬ 
clude from the account of this work there given that it is in support of 
Buchanan, I quote the opening words : 

‘ Master Buchanan, though some call you the trumpet of Scotlandy and 
some the noble Scholler, yet 1 will be so bold, as answere your larum, 
touching the history of mighty Brute : because your inuectiue treatise, is in 
trueth, more factious, then effectuall. You and such hotbraines, haue 
deuised a faction, and diuorcement of opinions, (1 dare say) without fruit, 
and I beleeue, without cause.’ 

1593 Gabriel Harvey] [Not entered 5 . R. 

Pierces Supererogation | OR | A NEW PRAYSE OF THE | Old 
ASSE. I A Preparatiue to certcUne larger Di/courfes, intituled \ N ASHES 
S, Fame. 1 Gabrieli Haruey. | [device] | LONDON \ Imprinted by 
lohn Wolfe. | 1593. 1 

[On (A i) the above title is repeated]. 

Quarto. *•, **•*, A-Ff*, Gg*. Sig. Ec 4, which was probably blank, 

is wanting in copies seen. Ff i-a contains Errata; Ff a* to end an appendix 
of commendatory letters. The preliminary matter (♦ x-3 * 4) is dated, on 
3*4, July x6, X593. The work itself is dated, on Ee 3\ April 37, X593. 
The latest date in the work is that of a letter of Thorius on Gg 1% namely 
August 3, X593. Printed by Grosart in vol. ii of the Works, 
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The fact that Ptera*s SHptrerogaiion has two identical title-pages, one 
before the preliminary matter, and one before the work itself, has led it to 
be regarded—-as I believe, erroneously—as two distinct works. The pre¬ 
liminary matter was treated as independent by Herbert in his edition of 
Ames's Typog. Antiq.f p. ii8i, and was reprinted as if complete in itself in 
Brydges’s RisUtutay i. 317-31*; while J. P. Collier in his ‘Miscellaneous 
Tracts, Temp. Eliz. and Jac. i * reprinted the work itself, without the pre¬ 
liminary matter, as if it were the whole book.* Collier seems to have supposed 
that the two were originally issued together, and that the first work (the pre¬ 
liminary matter) was afterwards withdrawn,* while Grosart thought that the 
smaller work (the preliminary matter) was published first in anticipation of 
the larger, and that when the latter appeared the remaining copies of the 
former were bound up with it.^ I cannot see any reason at all for such an 
idea. It was not indeed a usual practice to repeat a title-page after the pre¬ 
liminary matter, but it was certainly sometimes done. In the present case 
the work may have been originally meant to have no preliminaries, for the 
title-page forms part of the first sheet of the work. That the introductory 
letter was not intended for separate issue is shown by the form of its sig¬ 
natures—by asterisks instead of by letters of the alphabet. The fact that it 
is in the form of a letter seems to me perfectly to explain the allusion to the 
Sup 4 rerogatioH itself as being nearly printed,* which would otherwise seem 
strange in matter issued as part of the work to which it so refers. But 
the strongest argument for supposing the whole book to have appeared 
as one is that at the end of the preliminary matter there is an advertisement 
by the printer to the reader in which he states that certain commendatory 
letters from Harvey's friends are to be reserved for a future work or for a 
new edition of his Four LtittrSy but that it was thought not amiss to choose 
out for immediate publication three sonnets, by Thorius, Chewt, and Frege- 
ville, ‘ but for variety, and to auoyde tediousnessc in the entrance, rather to 
be annexed in the end, then prefixed in the beginning of the present Dis¬ 
courses.’ The three sonnets in question are found at the end of Pierces 
SuptrtrogatioHy which therefore was ‘the present Discourses', and not a 
separate and later publication. 

1593 Gabriel Harvey] [Ent. 5 . R. Oct. i 

A New Letter of | NOTABLE CONTENTS. | With aftraunge Sonety 
intituled | Gorgon, | OrtJu wonderfullyeare, | [device] | LONDON \ 
Printed by lohn Wolfe, | 1593, 

* In the following year, however, Brydges reprinted the complete work 
in Archaicay vol. ii, merely omitting the second title-page. 

* Grosart (Works of Harveyy ii. a) says that Collier also reprinted the pre- 
liminaiy matter (? separately), but I have been unable to find a copy. 

* So, at least, says Grosart, loc. cit 1 cannot discover where Collier makes 
the statement. 

* Works of Harvey ii. a. 

* Sig. a* i'’, Works of Harvey ii. la 4* 
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Qtuuto A-D*. Printed by Grosart, i. 957-398. Dated at end of letter, 
Sept. x6, 1593, and signed * GabtuU Haru^ \ 

1597 [ ? Gabriel Harvey' ] [Ent. S. R, Oct. 11 * 

THE I TRIMMING | 0/ Thomas Najhe Gentleman, | by the high- 
tituled patron Don | Richardo de Medico campo. Barber | Chirurgion 
to Trinitie Col-(ledge in Cambridge, j FcUter quas fecit compedes ip/e 
gejiat. j [ornament] | LONDON, | Printed for Philip Scarlet j 1597. | 

Quarto. A-G^. Printed by Grosart, Works, Hi. 3-79. The name ‘ Richard 
Lichfield ’ occurs at the end of the Epistle to the Reader, and also on B 3, 
G 3^ and G 4 ; as ^ Richard Leichfield' on B sT. 

The Trimming was, I think, certainly not all written at the same time. 
In the opening words of the address to the reader the author informs us that 
it was * bred in Lent ’; towards the end of the piece, however, there are 
references to Nashe being obliged to flee and remain in hiding on account of 
his IsU of Dogs, which was not performed until July or August. If then we 
accept the author’s statement it is clear that part of the work—probably, 
1 think, from * Here let me giue a cut or two . . . ’ on E 4^ to ‘ But I hope 
this last libell will reuenge the rest’ on G was inserted shortly before 
publication. That there was delay in publishing, and that certain additions 
were made, seems also to be hinted at, though obscurely, in the address to 
the reader, where Lichfield says * it by hard hap being denied of the pro- 
gresse, keeping at home hath growne somewhat greater’. If the view that 
the main part of the book was written in Lent, 1597, and the part dealing 
with the IsU of Dogs was added in August and September, be accepted, the 
apparent contradictions which the work contains as to the imprisonment and 
escape of Nashe at once disappear. 


• Probably, I think, not by Gabriel Harvey, see p. 107, above. 

• To Cuthbert Burby. The publisher's name ‘ Philip Scarlet ’ has beeh 
regarded as a pseudonym, but he may, I think, have been a real person. 

• Works of Harvty, HL 50-63. 
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THE EPISTLE TO THE READER, FROM R. HARVEY’S 
LAMB OF GOD^ 1590 

[This Epistle occurs in but few copies of the Lamb of God^ having 
probably been added after the original publication of the work, 
see p. 75, note 6. It is here reprinted from a copy at the Bodleian 
Library, Tanner 898.] 

I To the fauourable or indifferent 

Reader. 

N Ow so worthy a Lord hath vouchsafed the honourable patronage 
of this Treatise, I presume the rather you will vouchsafe me 
the fauourable or indifferent reading of the same. My meaning is 
good, and respecteth a godly end : only my desire is, to be well vnder- 
stood and wel taken where I intend well. It is not my purpose to 
confute or controwle, but in declaring the infallible and inuincible truth, 
1 am driuen to touch some vnehristian opinions, partly contrary and 
partly repugnant to our Christian iudgement. Ours, I say, as not mine 
in seuerall, but ours in common; and only mine, as the dutifull sub¬ 
scription of one smal member to the most authenticall and soueraigpie 
doctrine of the whole body, euen that catholick body, whereof the 
Lamb is the head, and wee the members, which should be Lambs in 
imitation of this most innocent and most excellent Lamb ; not woolues, 
or foxes, or dogs, or any such dogged creatures, cruelly degenerating 
from the most gentle and most noble nature of the sweete Lamb; 
heere in writing, and ouer the whole world Viua voce^ and Viua 
fide to be vniuersally preached with all entier deuotion. Wherefore 
my intention and scope is already so euident, that it needeth no farther 
declaration, only my earnest wish and request is, that the good mind 
of the Reader may accompany the good meaning of the Writer; and 
that both together, I with you, and you with me, may sincerely imbrace 
this Lamb of God, this most precious Lamb of hcauen and earth. 

Alas, that this innocent and most louely Lamb should haue any 
enimie, or aduersary at all: but 6 alas, and 6 wofull most lamentable 
case, that some in shewe zealous professours, should in deede prooue 
themselues very serpents, yea very pernicious and most poysonous 
serpents. It is no humanity to spare them, that will not spare Diuinitie. 
At this instant I shall not heere greatly neede to mention other in 
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particular, I would to God, the insolent and intollerable proceeding of 
the counterfait Martin^ now so notorious, did not more specially 
inforce me to touch him a little.* The Lamb of God is no scoffer, nor 
rayler; his Religion is to be handled religiously; the world is full 
enough of vanitie and folly, though the humor be not fed with such vaine 
and fond pamflets, good for nothing either in doctrine or discipline, 
but fostering a licencious veine, and altogether tending to the main¬ 
tenance of priuate presumption, publike disorder, and vniuersall con¬ 
fusion, both in the Church and in the Common-wealth. God helpe the 
Church when it must be reformed by such men and such meanes. 
What greater impu-|dency then to handle reuerent matters so a i’ 
vnreuerently ? A notable kind of confuting, no doubt, specially in 
Diuinitie, to leaue sound arguments, and to affect stale iestes and balde 
toyes, vnwoorthy any witty Stage, and too piperly for Tarletons mouth. 
Scurrility was odious euen among the Heathen Romans ; ciuill men 
vse a ciuill forme of speaking and writing ; schollers knowe and should 
practise the rules of decorum ; graue matters would be debated grauely; 
and who in learning or reason, can deny Martin to be a ridiculous mad 
fellowe, that handleth so serious matters and persons so ridiculously ? 

Alas that is not all: Martin cannot be content to be vaine, 
fantasticall, and fond in his bald ridiculous vayne, but he will needes be 
absurdly arrogant, notoriously seditious, and intollerably odious. I 
deale plainly: I had no sooner read his first pamflet, but me thought 
in my small learning and reason, Marprelate had already mard him- 
selfe, and went about to marre all: A busy fellow, a spitefull rayler, 
an odious iester, a factious head, a contentious wit, a seditious com- 
motioner, a most insolent Libeller, in briefe, one of the most pernicious 
and intollerable writers that euer I had read in our language. I iest 
not, it becommeth me not, specially in such causes: I easily yeeld to 
Martin in that veyne; Lucian is his, Rabelays is his, I haue scene them, 
and peraduenture read them, let him follow them for me, the Lamb of 
God needeth no such Autors. Howbeit, Lucian himselfe, and Rabelays 
himselfe haue felt the common saying true, Qui moccat moccabitur^ so 
doe, so suffer, and let Martin himselfe assure himselfe, he is like to taste 
of the same sauce, though I hould my peace, as vnfit by nature, but 
more vnmeete by profession, to deale that way. He hath a knauish 
and vngracious wit, I deny not, he hath some learning, I confesse ; 
but he shamefully abuseth both, and all, without any regard of himselfe, 
his Countrey, the Church, or the Lamb of God; which according to 
his spirit should rather be a Beare, or a Woolfe, or a Tiger, or a 
Dragon, or any other terrible and cruell thing, then a Lamb. 

Iwis the Apostles did not proceede by such meanes: the primitiue 
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Church did not flourish by iybing or rayling: we know or should 
knowe the Ecclesiasticall hystories, before we vndertake the reforma¬ 
tion of Ecclesiasticall causes and persons; patience, and gentlenes, 
and fayre intreaty, and good life, and godly exhortation, and deuout 
praier were their arguments, so they moued, so they woon Kings and 
Caesars, so they brought the world to Christendome, which began after¬ 
ward to decay, those good causes decaying. If we meane to succeede 
as they did, we must proceede as they did. Rabelays is no good 
reformer of Churches and States: if Saint Augustine be vnsufficient, 
Lucian is more vnmeete: If it be a great and most weighty busines 
for the very leamedest and wisest in the world, it is not for euery 
Scoggin or Martin to vndertake. Euery Paule is not Paule the 
a Apostle; nor euery Martin a | Martin Bucer^ or Martin Luther^ or 
Saint Martin in the Kalendar. It were hard with Diuines, if we 
knewe no more of the Scriptures, the Ecclesiasticall Hystories, and 
the generall Councels, besides our auncient Doctors, learned Schoole- 
men, and later Writers, then this Pseudomartin doth; yet, forsooth, 
must we needes be schooled and reformed by his ruffianly tearmes: 
Media cur a teipsum: Gascoigne may see himselfe in his owne Steele 
Glasse: Martin is no Angcll, no Saint, no mortifyed man. If his 
Justification be no surer in heauen, then his sanctification is 
approoued in earth, he neede not greatly busy himselfe with the reforma¬ 
tion of Churchmen, or the humiliation of Byshops. They, and we 
haue faultes, but I would to God he had no more. 

Ecclesiasticall liuings are sometimes and some wayes abused, but 
God knoweth how Temporall liuings are vsed. I accuse neyther, yet 
can I not excuse eyther. It is not my manner, eyther to slaunder, or to 
flatter, eyther the woorst, or the best: the world is a world, and men 
are men: no perfection without some blemish of imperfection: God 
amend that is amisse, and let not vs flatter our selues without cause, 
and let not our accusers iustifye themselues without effect. Neyther 
we nor they haue so much discretion in the eye of the world, or so 
much deuotion in the eye of God, but we may be amended, cuen the 
best, and euen the purest of vs; but these sinister and crooked meanes 
neuer worke right effect, bad causes haue bad successe: my Lord 
Cardinall (quoth an olde Gentleman) was little the better for Skeltons 
hold ductum Rymes : this naughty fellow shall hardly make vs good; 
Roysters are not the meetest reformers of Prelates, especially when 
both matter and manner flowe alltogcther in that mad ruffianly veine 
and drunken stile, vnbeseeming any good Christian, or any honest 
man. It goeth ill with the world, but woorse with the Church, when 
all must be ruled by Lordes of Misrule, and all gouemed by Martins 
peeres. I honor good lx)rdes and reuerence true Nobilitie: but 
Marprelates, may riiey swey and swing the world at their pleasure. 
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whatsoeuer they pretend now of mane Prelates, will soone become 
marre Lords, and marre Nobles, and marre Princes too. 

They feede a braue conceite no doubt, and nourish gallant humors 
of I wot not what perfection and excellency, but try them, and trust 
them: the Tree is knowne by the fruites: such Birdes, such Eggs: 
they talke of Paules^ but they prooue themselues Saules: the voyce of 
Jacobi but the hands of Esau: none more conuptible, then many of 
these Joannes ad oppositumi so impatient they are of the least corrup¬ 
tion in other. If Martin were right Martin indeede, I should fynde 
him by his singular example of vpright and entire conuersation, 
though not disceme him by his counterfaite and fantastical! stile. Nowe 
I must bee fayne to descry him otherwise, and I beleeue, I can goe as 
neere the left-handed Ape, either Senior, or | Junior, as any one in a a’' 
England, that cannot assuredly saye. This is he. A black Sheepe is a 
perilous beast : and we little men are shrewde fellowes: Jiabet 
musca splenem .* courage is a iolly matter ; and a little pragmaticall 
conceite is ready to mount aloft: I am a blinde Asse, and you are a 
blinde Asse, but who so bould as blind bayard ? 1 will not call him a 
Stealecounter, or a waterdrinker, but where he is best knowne, he was 
ncuer thought but a scarecrowe, or bulbeggar. He calleth others fooles 
and asses, but he prooueth himselfe (sauing the honourabilitie of his 
mightie Martinship,at least aboue my Lord of Canterbury) a notorious 
foole, and errant knaue: afoole in proceeding, and a knaue in purpose : 
one while playing the Vice, another while the Diuell vppon the Stage, 
but the more he stirreth, the more he stinketh, sauing his foresayde 
Reuerence. I durst still vndertake to stop his mouth with a bone ; and 
although he be as couetous as any Spirituall Lord in England, yet is 
he as ambitious as any Temporall Lord in Spayne, yet no such great 
matter either in the body, or in the soule, or in the fortune of the man, 
as he pretendeth : but such is his spirit, more apt to trouble other, 
then able to prefer himselfe. He hath already bene sufficiently 
answered by my betters: but howsoeuer they confute him better, yet I 
beleeue I touch him neerer, and dare in any such honest cause challenge 
him hand to hand, if he dare set downe his owne name as I doe mine. 

The Lamb of God make him a better Lamb heereafter then he hath 
beene heeretofore, and teach him now to dispute rather ad rem^ then 
ad personanty especially till he hath reformed his owne person, as 
corruptible, on my word and his owne proofe, as the person of any his 
mard Prelates. 

I was loth to enter this discourse, but vppon request where I might 
be commaunded: I prouokc not any but Martin who prouoketh all 
men: I was desired to giue like iudgement of certaine other, but it 
becummeth me not to play that part in Diuinitie, that one Thomas 
Nash hath lately done in humanitie, who taketh vppon him in ciuill 
N 2 
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learning, as Martin doth in religion, peremptorily censuring his betters 
at pleasure, Poets, Orators, Polihistors, Lawyers, and whome not? 
and making as much and as little of euery man as himselfe listeth. 
Many a man talketh of Robin Hoody that neuer shot in his bowe ; and 
that is the rash presumption of this age, that euery man of whatsoeuer 
qualitie and perfection, is with euery man of whatsoeuer mediocrity, 
but as euery man pleaseth in the aboundance of his owne swelling 
sense. Iwis this Thomas Nashy one whome I neuer heard of before 
(for I cannot imagin him to be Thomas Nash our Butler of Pembrooke 
Hally albeit peraduenture not much better learned) sheweth himselfe 
none of the meetest men, to censure Sir Thomas Moorey Sir John 
Cheekey Doctor Watsony Doctor Haddony Maister Ascham^ Doctor 
Cary my brother Doctor Harueyy and such like ; yet the iolly man will 
«3needes be playing the douty Mar-\tin in his kinde, and limit euery 
mans commendation according to his fancy, profound no doubt and 
exceeding learned, as the world nowe goeth in such worthy workes. 

Good my maisters, either study more, or presume lesse: excellent 
learning and perfit iudgement is not so easily gotten, either in diuinity 
or in humanity: you may soone be of resolute opinion in both, but 
resolute iudgement either in the one or in the other is not euery mans 
gift, I speake not without consideration, howbeit, if I erre more or lesse 
either in this or any other point, as 1 and my betters are subiect to 
error, I am ready to submit my opinion to euery sounder reason, and 
will neuer stand in contention with any better iudgement. Yet let not 
Martiny or Nashy or any such famous obscure man, or any other 
piperly makeplay or makebate, presume ouermuch of my patience as of 
simplicitie, but of choice. As I am easily ruled by reason, so no feirce 
or prowde passion can ouerrule me; no carping Censour, or vayne 
Paphatchet, or madbraine Scoggin or gay companion, any thing moue 
me; no man reddyer to yeeld to a good argument euen against my 
selfe, but light words and toyes I can as lightly contemne. 

To conclude, as for Martiny when he submitteth himselfe vnto his 
betters, I will submit my selfe vnto him (especially Martin Senior) in 
the meane time he must pardon me, though 1 be as stout in a good 
cause, as he is prowd in a bad. 1 meane not mine owne cause, or the 
cause of any Prelate, but the present cause of the Lamb heere preached, 
and so consequently of such (howsoeuer tearmed or entituled) as 
most neerely apply and conforme themselues to this most 
worthy and only blessed Lamb, vnto whose gracious 
fauour, I earnestly recommend the zealous de- 
uotion of euery good Reader, and well 
affected Christian. 

(•••) 

Your vnfained ivellwiller in the 
said diuotioHy R. H. 
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The Conclufim to the forefayd fauou- 

rable or indifferent Reader, 


N ow good Reader, and eueiy good Christian friend,let Atheisme, 
Barbarismc, Martinisme, and bricfely, all Heresie, Scisme, & enor- 
mitie goe, euen to the Diuell whence they came. Let vs imbrace the true, 
Christian, and excellent vertues of the Lamb, innocencie, modestie, 
sobrietie, humilitie, patience, temperance, concord, loue, charitie, and in 
a word, all diuine and humane iustice, the very foundation of all 
Ecclesiasticall and ciuill order, I may say further, the only direct line of 
true Reformation. Do God, your Prince, and your Neighbour right, and 
all will soone be right: other wayes you are out of the way: Libels and 
indirect courses do but more and more harme: good effects cannot pro- 
ceede of bad causes: vnehristian meanes cannot auaile toward a Christian 
end. The world, the Church, and euery state, haue been ouerfnuch 
accumbred with profane opinions, lewde actions, priuate quarrels, 
publike discord, prowde insolencie, disobedience, contempt of Author- 
itie, deprauing of Gouemment, Contumacy, Sedition, Ataxy, and in a 
manner with all manner of disorder and abuses, which either must be 
remoued (6 the Lamb of God redresse them speedily) or what finally 
can we looke for, either in Church, or Common-wealth, but vtter con¬ 
fusion and anarchy, the very bane and rot of all Churches and 
Common-wealths, 

In the meane time, it particularly behooueth euery good Preacher, 
yea, it specially concemeth euery good Christian, to do his best 
endeuour, in priuate and publicke, to preuent so greeuous and haynous 
a mischiefe, and to set vp the Lamb of God in spite of the Deuill. 
This is my duty, this is your part, this is the office of euery Diuine, of 
euery godly man, of euery true Christian ; otherwise what auayleth it 
to talke of Religion without Godlinesse, and to haue the heauenly Lamb 
in our mouthes, and to nourish the hellish Woolfe in our Hues or 
harts ? Saint Paule aswell preacheth sanctification as iustification ; and 
it is an infallible doctrine. They that despise or neglect godlines, 
contemne God. The holy Ghost make vs more and more holy, who is 
sanctification vnto them that sanctifye him, light vnto them that 
follow him, ioy vnto them that delight in him, felicitie vnto them that 
possesse him, mercy vnto them that feare him, iudgement vnto them 
that feare him not. O let vs feare him reuerently, imbrace him louingly, 
and continually dwell in his grace, that his grace may continually dwell 
in vs. No grace without the holy Ghost, nor any holy Ghost without 
the Lamb. | 
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4 Let the world preach the Foxe, we must preach the Lambe, that is 
our text, that is our euerlasting Scripture, that is our great Sermon, De 
Christo cruci/ixOf the cndlcsse Sermon of the faithfull. Neyther the 
politickes of the world present, nor the histories of any age passed, 
must any way preuayle with vs against that endlesse Sermon. Emperours 
haue been crucifyers. Princes persecutours. Lawyers tormentours, and 
worldly wise men contemners of the Lamb. The worse for them that 
so horribly transgressed, the better for vs if we take good heed by their 
bad example. All other wisedome is folly, all other learning ignorance, 
all other zeale madnes, eyther without this, or in comparison of this. 
I hope, I shall not neede, at least I wish I may not neede any farther 
perswasion. I beseech the Lambe himselfe to hasten his owne 
Kingdome, and the holy Ghost himselfe be his mightie Oratour, to 
perswade as much as is possible, euen with the most obdurate and iron 
harts in the world. I detest all impietie: I defye all enemyes of the 
Lambe: I abhorre all Antichristianitie, eyther Jewish, Greekish, 
Latinish, Turkish, or other: but hcere more specially and precisely I 
would aduise euery Christian Reader, to take warie heede of certayne 
newe vnehristian Censors of Christian Religion: ouerready in priuate 
Conferences, and publique Discourses, to reuiue the daungerous, and 
pernicious Doctrine of Josephus^ and Arrius, of the lewes^ and the 
TurkeSf touching the Deity, or Diuinitie of Christ: and in sort making 
no other reckning of the Lamb of God, yea the Lamb of God, then 
Seuerus the Emperour did, who mixing holy, and prophane things 
together, esteemed of Abraham, and Christ, as he did of Hercules, and 
Orpheus: which foure he proposed vnto himselfe, as foure singular 
pattemes of most worthie, and hcroicall vertue, in their seuerall kindes 
of mighty dooings, and sayings. A sensible, and reasonable conceit, 
according to the sense and reason of man vnsanctifyed: but a heathen 
and damnable iudgement to euery man of God, or regenerate person : 
a conceit not so plausible in the prophane eare of the world, as horrible 
in the diuine eye of Heauen, God keepe all godly mouthes from such 
speaches, and Christ defende all Christian harts from such thoughts. 
The Lamb of God, is the Lamb of God: the Sonne of God, is God, 
very God, true God: personally one of three, essentially one of one: 
and to maintaine his humanitie without Diuinitie, or his Diuinitie with¬ 
out humanitie, is as contrarie to all good Diuinitie in him, as it may 
feede the humor of some bad humanitie in men. 

I will not now eyther repeate premisses, or prosecute other arguments 
of perswasion: I presume in reason, I hope in zeale, 1 trust in God, this 
may be sufficient to resolue euery religious minde, not heathenly, or 
barbarously, or desperatly or impiously bent, as I vnfaynedly, & right 
hartely pray God it may be sufficiSt. In the meane time 1 also most 
earnestly beseech God, that as well the learned, as the vnleamed, | 
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may vse their talent, as it becommeth them, according to the measure a 4^ 
of their seuerall graces and blessings, and that neither we abuse them 
in spirituall matters, nor they misuse vs in temporall matters, but that 
both may carefully follow our vocation, and faithfully discharge our 
duty. He is my witnes, it is not any part of my meaning to 
flatter either Byshops, or any other, but let Byshops and all other 
learned men haue their due and right in their calling, as well 
as any other men in their vocation: otherwise in stead of doing 
better, we are like to fare worse, and for one abuse and default 
now, we may hap feele ten, should Martin proue, Domine fac 
totum^ and such good fellowes dispose of other mens Lordships and 
liuings at their inordinate pleasure. Flesh and bloud can not be 
excused, and all the Churchmen in Christendome haue their particular 
faultes more or lesse: but a certaine religious Italian not many yeares 
agoe, noting the twelue great abuses of the world, in his opinion 
cleareth England most of any one Kingdome or nation in the world, 
and among the rest, euen namely for our Byshops by him much com¬ 
mended. Which I repeate heere, not to please Byshops, or to dis¬ 
please Martin^ but to shew indifferently, that other haue esteemed 
them worthy of honourable commendation, whome he so dishonour¬ 
ably diffameth, and so shamefully reuileth : for mine owne part I wish 
it better and better, whatsoeuer is most commendable in them, and 
whatsoeuer is amisse, or may seeme offensiue, either more or lesse, 
God amend it, and them, and their accusers, and vs all. The Lamb 
make vs all Lambs, friends to him, friends amongst our selues, and 
friends to our foes; not any longer the sonnes of wrath, or rage, or 
faction, or contention, or any such vnchristian passion; but the 
children of all Christian vertues, and namely, faith, hope, and charity ; 
that for Doctrine truth may correct falsehood; and for discipline order 
may reforme disorder, honesty dishonesty, godlinesse vngodlinesse, 
vertue vice ; and that the Lamb of heauen may vtterly con¬ 
found the Woolfe of hell. In effect I can say no more, 
but commend the vniuersall reformation of 
all vnto that Lambe, which only 
cannot erre eyther in 
Doctrine or 
discipline. 

(•••) 


R.H. 
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NOTE ON THE MARTINIST PRESS 

In the anti-Martinist tracts printed in the present volumes there are 
several references to the Marprelate press and to the localities in 
which it worked. It seems, therefore, desirable to add a brief account 
of the history of this press. Had Professor Arber, in his Introductory 
Sketch to the Martin Marprelate Controversy^ summarized the materials 
which he has there printed 1 should have made no attempt to go 
over the ground again, for I have little, if anything, to add to what is 
contained in his work. As it stands, however, it is a matter of con¬ 
siderable difficulty to gain from it any clear idea of the fortunes of the 
press, and a brief summary may be of use to others besides readers of 
Nashe. I assume, however, that those who may read this will almost 
certainly possess or have access to Professor Arbef s work, and there¬ 
fore content myself with referring to it as my authority for the state¬ 
ments which I make, without long quotations or explanations.* 

In April, 1588, Robert Waldegrave, a printer who had already 
produced a number of books of a strongly puritan tendency, printed a 
dialogue by John Udall entitled The state of the Church of Englande^ 
laide open in a conference betiveene Diotrephes a By shoppy Tertullus 
a Papiste^ Demetrius an vsurer^ Pandochus an Inne-keeper^ and 
Paule a preacher of the worde of God. This work, which from the name 
of one of the interlocutors is generally known as Diotrephes., caused 
offence by its outspoken criticisms of the condition of the Church and 
the negligence of the Episcopate, and, as it had been printed without 
licence, the Star Chamber ordered that Waldegrave’s press, type,* and 

' I refer to the Introductory Sketch as I. 5 ., with the page and line. In 
counting the latter everything is included save the running-title. Names 
such as Tomkins, Sharpe, &c., refer to the depositions of these persons, as 
printed by Professor Arber; when these are divided into paragraphs the 
number is added. 

It may be remarked that this note on the Marprelate press was written 
long before the appearance of the work of Mr. W. Pierce and the chapter 
on the subject by Mr. J. Dover Wilson in the Camb. Hist, of Eng. Lit. 
These may perhaps seem to render it now superfluous, but, as it takes little 
space, 1 have thought it best to retain it—with some changes and additions. 

* It has generally been assumed that Waldegrave’s complete printing 
plant was seized, but this seems to me very improbable. At the time of 
the raid he probably still had two presses, as in 1586 (Arber, Transcript of 
S. /?., V. lU), and must certainly have had more than the two pair of cases 
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stock of the book should be seized and taken to Stationers’ Hall. This 
was done on April 16, and on the 13th of the following month, at a 
Court of the Stationers’ Company, it was decreed that the copies of 
Diotrephes which had been seized should be burnt, the press broken, 
and the type defaced and made unserviceable. The order, as appears 
from another entry in the Register, was duly carried out,^ but Walde- 
grave managed to save a box of type * under his cloak, which he took 
to the house of Mistress Crane® in London.^ 

What other measures were taken against Waldegjrave besides the 
seizure of his press and type is not altogether clear. In the Martinist 
Epistle (ed. Arber, p. 22) we are indeed told that he was ‘ vtterly 
depriued for euer printing againe*, but he seems to have either evaded 
or been excused the six months* imprisonment to which, by the Star 
Chamber decree of June, 1586, he was also liable. Waldegrave 
evidently had friends among the members of the Stationers’ Company, 
and he may have been to some extent favoured in high places (cf. 
Hay any Work^ ed. Petheram, p. 66). In any case, as he was allowed 
to enter a book in the Register on May 13, we may, I think, assume 
that he was not at that date deprived or in prison. Indeed, as a Court 
of the Company had, by the decree, to be held in order to authorize the 
destruction of his press and type, it seems natural to assume that 
the question of further punishment would be decided at the same 
time. In that case there would apparently be nothing to prevent 
Waldegrave from continuing in the meantime to print at his ordinary 
place of business in London with the press and type remaining to him. 
It seems to me probable that he did so, and that between April 16 and 
May 13 he produced the second edition of Penry’s Exhortation to the 
Governors and People of Wales, which was finished immediately after 
May 6.® He probably, however, was well aware that he would not be 

which are mentioned in the S. R. entry of the affair. I imagine that it was 
only the particular press and type used in printing Diotrephes which were 
confiscated, and indeed this is all that, by the Star Chamber decree of 
June, 1586, the wardens of the Company were empowered to take 
{Transcript, ii. 810). 

1 Ames, Typ. Antiq., ed. Herbert, ii. 1145; ed. Arber, xii, xiii. 

* This type which Waldegrave carried away has acquired an altogether 
undue importance in the accounts of the press. It has even been supposed 
that it formed the bulk of the type afterwards used by the Martinists, that 
in fact, save the ‘Dutch letter’, it was their whole stock. Mr. Dover Wilson 
has, however, shown that it was probably merely a small quantity of pica, 
which at most might be of use to add to what Waldegrave already possessed 
{The Library, July, 1909, pp. 235-8). 

» Mistress Crane was the widow of Nicholas Crane, a presbyterian, who 
had been inhibited from preaching, and who had died in Newgate in the 
early part of 1588. 

* /. S. 84. 29-30; 115. 19-33 ; 86. 31-4 i 4-9* 

* Sec Mr. J. Dover Wilson’s account of the tract, whkh he regards as 
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allowed to continue to print in London, and either just before or not 
long after the date of the court, removed or concealed his press and 
the rest of his type and threw in his lot with John Penry. 

Penry and the more militant among the Puritans must ere this have 
foreseen that the increased activity of the authorities would soon render 
it impossible for any of their writings to be published in the ordinary 
manner, and it is by no means unlikely that the establishment of a 
secret press had already been arranged, or at any rate talked of. 
Penry had in the previous year been imprisoned for his Treatise con¬ 
taining the Aequity of an Humble Supplication in the behalf of 
the Country of Wales^ published at Oxford, and he at least must have 
been well aware that no printer of views less strongly puritan than 
Waldegrave was likely to risk the production of further work from his 
pen. For the carrying on of his propaganda it was of vital importance 
that he should have a press at his disposal, and from what we know of 
Penry we cannot suppose that he would hesitate for a moment when 
the chance arrived of securing the help of so competent a workman. 

The Wardens of the Stationers’ Company seem to have had some 
inkling of Penry’s scheme early in June, 1588, for, on the loth of that 
month, they, with an informer, a pursuivant, and others, went down to 
Kingston with the intention of arresting Penry, and apparently Walde¬ 
grave as well, whom they expected to find printing books in a tinker’s 
house.* They found nothing, however, and on their return put Thomas 
Draper, their informer, who had obtained five pounds from them, in 
the Counter for cosenage. This premature and unsuccessful expedition 
probably helped rather than hindered Penry and Waldegrave by 
rendering the authorities sceptical with regard to the rumours which 
they must afterwards have heard. 

Whether Penry and Waldegrave had really attempted to print at 
Kingston ® seems to be doubtful. The first definite information which 
we have concerning the press is derived from the depositions of 


a production of the Marprelate press, in The Library for July, IS)09» 

pp. aa6-7. 

* Transcript of S. /?., ed. Arbcr, i. 5a8, and the Epistle^ cd. Arber, 39. 
1-14. 

* Both Mr. Pierce {ftisi. Intr.j p. 153) and Mr. Wilson {Camb. Hist, of 
Lit. iii. 379 foot) believe in this press at Kingston. The former thinks that 
immediately upon the seizure of his plant in London Waldegrave went 
thither and, having obtained a new press and type, about the end of April 
printed the first edition of Penry’s tract on the Welsh Church, An exhorta^ 
tion unto the govemours and people of. . . Wales, Mr. Wilson regards this as 
printed by Waldegrave before the seizure of his press, and in this he is surely 
right; but considers it probable that Waldegrave printed an edition of 
Diotrephes and the second edition of the Exhortation at Kingston some time 
before his removal to East Molesey in June or July. 
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Nicholas Tomkins, a servant of Mistress Crane, who stated that either 
one month' or three months • after the type rescued by Waldegrave 
had been brought by him to Mistress Crane's house in London, it was 
removed by his wife and sent down to East Molesey, where Mistress 
Crane had a country house.® From the same depositions we also 
learn that Penry and Waldegrave were at this house. Mistress Crane 
being then in London, about three weeks after Midsummer and again 
about Michaelmas.* About the latter date they were printing a book,® 
but they had left the house before Mistress Crane returned to it on 
Nov. I, and at the date of the interrogatory (Feb. 1588-9) had not been 
there again.* 

At the hrst establishment of the press at Molesey it is probable that 
Penry only had the type which had previously been used by Walde¬ 
grave at his press in London.^ This is a Roman letter in four sizes,® 
the two middle sizes being used for text, .and being provided with 
italics, the largest size appearing in titles alone, and the smallest 
serving generally for marginal notes. All four sizes of type appear in 
each of the books printed in roman, except the Protestation^ which has 
only the two larger sizes. In or before October, 1588, he ntust have 
also obtained the black letter in which the Epistle^ the Epitome^ and 
Hay any Work for Cooper are printed. This is referred to in the 
depositions as a * Dutch letter V® and may have been used in order to 
produce the impression that the pamphlets were printed on the Con¬ 
tinent,” an impression which the imprint of the Epistle ‘ Printed over- 

^ Tomkins, i. 4, /. 5 . 84. 30-x. Professor Arber prints Tomkins's deposi¬ 
tions from Baker’s transcripts. The originals, which apparently he was 
imable to find, are in Harl, MS. 6848, fols. 81 and 89. 

* Tomkins, ii. 3, /. S. 86. 35-6. 

® Tomkins, ii. 5, /. S. 86. 31-6 ; 134. 9-16, 

* /. 5 . 85. 3-7. It should be noted that Tomkins was with his mistress 
in London and does not appear to have been at Molesey at all while the 
printing was going on, and could therefore only speak from hearsay as to 
the visits of Penry and Waldegrave. They must surely have spent more 
time there than he was aware of. 

* /. 5 . 86. 37-4a ® /. 5 . 85. 8-9, cf. 87. 34-5. 

’ It is not clear when this arrived at Molesey. Tomkins apparently 
thought that all the printing material was sent down from London at the 
same time (/. 5^. 86. 35-6), but there is much confusion in his dates. 

* Ten lines respectively 45, 41-5, 33-5, and 37.3 mm. Some of the tracts 
have occasional superior letters of a still smaller face to refer to sidenotes, 
perhaps the same as that used in the margin of the Appellation^ and in 
M. Some laid open in his colonrs. 

* And, 1 believe, later issues of Dioirephes. These I have not seen. 

“ /. S. loa 36; 114.8. It is only the two smaller sizes which are Dutch ; 
the three larger are of an ordinary English face and may have been Walde- 
grave's—or anybody’s. 

Petheram thought from the appearance of the books that they were 
printed by Richard Schilders of Middelburg {Epistle^ e4* Peth., iii), but 
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sea in Europe’ and of Hay any Work ‘Printed in Europe* is 
probably intended to assist. This type is of five sizes, the three larger 
being employed in titles alone, the two smaller (the Dutch letter) for text 
and notes.* 

At East Molescy several books seem to have been printed, including, 

(1) ^ defence of that which hath bin written in the questions of the 
ignorant ministerie and the communicating with them, 

(2) Udall’s Demonstration of Discipline, 

(3) Penry’s Exhortation unto the gouemours and people of , 
Wales ( ? only an additional leaf for the second issue of the second 
edition). 

(4) Diotrephes (perhaps two editions). 

(5) Martin’s Epistle.^ 

Of these books the Epistle at least, with probably the others as well, 
was on sale on Nov. 14 at the house of ‘ one markes Collyns ’ and ‘ one 
Robert Doddeson* at Kingston at the price of ^d. a piece.® The 
printing must have been completed before Nov. i, for on that date, 
when Mistress Crane returned to her Molesey house, all Penry’s 
belongings were (i. e, had been ?) removed thence, as Tomkins thought, 
to Northamptonshire.^ From other documents we learn that the press 
and type were removed from Kingston at the beginning of November 
and taken to the house of Sir Richard Knightley at Fawsley, twelve 
miles south-west from Northampton, where they arrived about Nov. 
15-20.® 

I believe that Schilders never used this type. I have found the capitals and 
most of the lower-case letters of the larger size of the ‘ Dutch letter ’ in 
a group of pamphlets which appeared in 1566 in support of the Puritan 
view of the vestments. The letters are, I think, certainly from the same 
punches, but they may not be of the same fount. Such of these pamphlets 
as have any indication of origin profess to have been printed at Emden, but 
it seems much more likely that they were printed in this country (cf Zurich 
Letters, Second Ser. (Parker Soc.), pp. 119-ao). It may be remarked that 
one of them, The mynd and exposition of .. . Martyn Bucer vfpon these 
tvordcsofS. Mathew: Woo be to the wordle [sic], has also the two largest 
sizes of the Marprelate black letter. 

‘ Ten lines of the two smaller are respectively 40>5 and 31 mm. 

* I cannot enter into the somewhat intricate question of the order and 
precise date of printing of these books. The Demonstration is said to have 
been printed about June 94, 1588 (/. S. 115. 16), but on the other hand there 
is evidence that Udall was engaged in literary work in September ( 7 . 5 . 8a. 
aa-30), and it would app>ear that the Demonstration was issued at the same 
time as the Eptstle. 

* Kydwell, /. 5 . 81. 10-15 J 8a. i-a. < I. S. 87. 34-5 ; 38-33. 

® /. S. ia6. ai-5: 130. 3-14. The testimony of Henry Sharpe, the 
Northampton bookbinder, does not agree with these dates. According to 
him the press was still at Kingston 'about the latter end of Christmas 
Holyda3rs’, and was brought to Fawsley in January (Sharpe,/. S.95. 11-14, 
34-6). From the beginning of 1589 Sharpe seems to have had much to do 
with the publication of the Marprelate books, and his testimony with regard 
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A few days after the arrival of the press at Fawsley, Waldegrave 
appeared ‘ under a feigned name of Sheme or Shamuel ’ or, as another 
stated, * Sheme or Shamne or such like name.’* He printed the Epitome^ 
in the ‘ Dutch letter’, sewed the books himself, and sent them to London 
by Newman,’ who was the chief agent for the distribution of the 
Martinist pamphlets.* 

From Fawsley the press was conveyed, about Jan. 6, 1588-9, to a 
farm-house of Sir Richard Knightley’s at Norton, some fifteen 
miles distant, where it remained about a fortnight, but no printing was 
done.® 

About Jan. 20 it was sent from Norton to the * White Friars’ at 
Coventry, a house belonging to John Hales,® who seems, however, to 
have been absent at the time,’’ and there, according to Sharpe, about 
Feb. 20, 1588-9, the Mineral Conclusions was printed.® There, too, 
was produced, in Roman type, Penry’s Viewe of some fart of such 
publike wants &• disorders as are in the seruice of Gody within her 
Maiesties countrie of IVales, a work which, from the running-title, is 
generally known as the Supplication to the Parliament : it appeared 
before Mid-lent (9 March), 1589, probably about March i.® A 
thousand copies were taken by Sharpe to Northampton and there 
bound.*® 

The Supplication being finished. Hay any Work for Coopery in 
black letter, was at once put in hand. It occupied about three weeks 
and was finished about March 23.** Part of the impression of this also 
was bound by Sharpe,** 

Shortly after this, Waldegrave dined with Sharpe at his father-in- 
law’s house at Wolston, near Coventry, and told him that he was about 
to sever his connexion with the Martinist press and go to Devonshire, 
there to print Cartwright’s ‘ Testament against the Jesuits ’.** Walde¬ 
grave left Penry some time in April, but instead of going to Devon- 

to them has every appearance of being accurate, but at this date he perhaps 
knew less of what was going on and must, I think, have been mistaken. 
He implies that Penry was at Northampton before the beginning of December 
(/. S. 94, ao-i, 15-16). 

1 7 . S. 125. 3-4 ; 130. 16. * Sharpe, g, h, /. S. 95. a6-8, 37-8. 

• Alias Brownebread, a cobbler, I. S. 131. 

• Sharpe, 1 , /. S. 96. 28-31, Sharpe, t, w, &c., and p. 131. 

® 7 . S. 130. 21-7. Sharpe’s version again differs somewhat. He seems 
not to have known of the press being removed to Norton, and, dating its 
arrival at Fawsley much later than the reality, thought that it only remained 
at Sir Richard Knightley’s for three weeks (I. S. 97. 16-23). 

• Sharpe, o, 7. S. 97. 18-22. ** 7. S. 144. 17-19* 

• Sharpe, q, p, 7 . S. 98. 4-5; 97. 28-9. 

• Sharpe, r, t, 7 . S. 98. lo-ii, 24-6, and compare 98. 39-40 and 99. 8-9. 

7. 5. 98. 27-31. *1 Sharpe, v, w, 7 . S. 98. 37-8 ; 99. 8-9. 

**7.5.99. 14. 
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shire, went to Rochelle, taking the * Dutch letters ’ ^ and either the 
matrices of the roman letters or some of the type itself.* Penry seems 
at first to have thought that Waldegrave would shortly rejoin him, but 
in this he was disappointed, and at last, having failed to induce Sharpe 
to assist him with the printing, he procured, through the aid of New¬ 
man,* one John Hodgkins, or, as Sharpe calls him, Hoskins, or, lastly, 
as M. Sutcliffe has it, Hodgskin, a saltpetre-man,* to take Waldegrave’s 
place.® 

After the departure of Waldegrave the press was removed from 
Hales’s house at Coventry to Mistress Wigston’s® at Wolston Priory, 
about six miles distant. Sharpe did not know the exact date, but it 
was apparently some time before Midsummer,"^ for when, less than a 
fortnight after this date, Sharpe went to Wolston, he found Hodgkins, 
whom he believed to be in the North, printing ‘ Martin Junior and 

' Mr. J. Dover Wilson thinks it likely that Waldegrave had sold this 
* Dutch letter ’ to Penry and that he took it to London for him and left it 
there {Tkt Library, October, 1907, p. 351). Later we hear that the Martinists 
had ‘ two sorts of lettres at a marchaunts howsc in London w®** were bought 
of Waldegrave ’ (‘Manchester Papers’ now in the Public Record Office, 
quoted by Mr. Pierce, Hist. Irttr.^ p. 339 top). 

* Sharpe, z, /. S. 100. 36-8, fli-6. M. Somt laid open in his colours, 
which was printed by him at Rochelle (/. S. 179. 35-30), seems to be in the 
same roman and italic types as those used by the Martinist press, with the 
addition of certain new letters, W, W, and w, and a fount of still smaller 
type (10 lines«3.5 mm.) for side-notes, apparently the same as the small 
superior letters used in some of the tracts printed in England. 

* /, 5 . 134. 4 ; 135, ia-13. * I. S, 177. a. 

* About Midsummer, 1589, Hodgkins told Sharpe that he had sent a press 
into the North, to print some more books for Penry, and asked him, * If 
1 want worke, will you helpe me away with a stampe of Accidents ’ (/. S. 
101. aa-7). This may be the Accidence upon which Hodgkins and his men 
pretended to be at work when the press was seized in Manchester by Lord 
Derby’s men {Almond, iii. 355. ai). 

Mr. Pierce {Hist. Inir., p. 186 note) explains the word ‘Accidents* dif¬ 
ferently ; he regards it as probably a disused technical word. The printers 
‘were engaged like a “jobbing printer’’ to print anything which might 
turn up *. Tbe conjecture is ingenious and may be correct, but we must 
remember that, owing to the strictness of the law regarding printing, no 
miscellaneous business corresponding to that of our jobbing printers could 
have existed in Elizabethan times, and further that the printing of the 
Latin Grammar was a strict and valuable monopoly. The possession of 
a secret press was in any case an offence, and probably the safest ground 
which a person who was found with one could take up, would be to pretend 
the printing of a grammar. The punishment for this would of course be 
very much lighter than for the secret printing of works regarded as 
treasonable. 

* There was a Master Wigston, but he appears to have had but little say 
in the matter ( 7 . S. 133). 

^ As Hodgkins and his men apparently found the press at Wolston on 
their arrival ( 7 . 5 . 135. 19-ao), it seems as if it must have been removed 
before the end of May ( 7 . 5 . xoi. 5-7, cf. 1x5. 
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Martin Senior’' (i. e. the Theses Martinianae and the Just Censure) 
in the same type as that used for the Supplication to the Parliament^ 
Hodgkins had two men, Valentine Symmes* and Arthur Tomlyn, with 
him engaged in the work.* 

The Theses Martinianae is dated at the end July 22, and seems to 
have been finished by this date,® when Sharpe helped to bind it. 
About a week later the Just Censure was also completed,® and Penry 
was anxious to begin More Work for the Cooper? Hodgkins, how¬ 
ever, refused to stay,® but, with his two men, either then or shortly 
afterwards, went to Manchester and began to print there. 

The press which they had at Manchester does not seem to have 
been the same as that they had been using at Wolston, which 
Hodgkins said that he misliked.® There must at one time have been 
two presses at Wolston, for immediately after Whitsuntide (May 18, 
1589), Hodgkins sent from that place to Warrington, a printing-press,'® 
two boxes of type, a barrel of ink, a basket, and a brass pot." As when 
Hodgkins and his men were arrested at Manchester there was still a 
press and type remaining at Wolston,'* it seems probable that it was 
this first press which, sent from Warrington, was used for printing 
More Work for the Cooper, 

On August 14, while engaged in the printing of this book, in Newton 
Lane, now Oldham Road, Manchester, the press was seized by the 
officers of the Earl of Derby: Hodgkins, Symmes, and Tomlyn were 

' Sharpe, dd, ee, /. 5 . loi. 3a, &;c. * /. S. loa. 19-ao. 

* In the Just Censure the lower-case letter j is used as at present, thus we 
have ‘Majestie’, ‘subjects’, ‘injured*, ‘just*, &c. Wc find the same thing 
in the View of public wants. Some in his colours, and the Appellation, a fact 
which is not very easy to explain, as it seems to point to their being set up 
by the same compositor, and this is apparently contradicted by the rest of 
the evidence. The other tracts issued by the Martinists seem all to follow 
the old practice as regards j, having ‘ Maiestie ', ‘ subiects&c. 

* 7 . 5 . 135. 17-ao. 

® Sharpe, ce, /. 5 . loa. lo-ii. " /. S. loa. 14-15. 

^ It is doubtful whether the title of this was intended to be ‘More Work 
for the Cooper or ‘ for Cooper*. There is no ‘ the ’ in the title of the work 
to which it was to be a sequel, but it is frequently referred to as if there 
were. 

* Sharpe, gg, I. S. loa. a4-^. • I. S. loa. 30. 

'® This must be the press which he told Sharpe, about Midsummer, that he 
had sent into the North (/. S. loi. 33-4). 

" I. S, 115. 39-33. Mr. Pierce does not seem to notice this early removal 
of a press to Warrington and therefore supposes that the printers took with 
them to Manchester the press they had just been using at Wolston {Hist. Intr., 
p. 189). In the examination of Tomlyn and Symmes, however {Hist. Intr., 
p. 337 N), it is only stated that type, ink, and paper, were sent As I under¬ 
stand the passage, the press was to be hidden at Wolston under a load 
of hay or straw. 

“ /. 5 . 136. 7-d; Pierce, Hist, Intr.f p. 338 foot 
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arrested, brought to London and there imprisoned.* In spite of this, 
however, Penry managed to get one more book printed, the Protesta- 
tion of Martin Marprelate. There seems no certain evidence as to 
where this was produced. Professor Arber, perhaps in consequence of 
the statement that the ink for it was sent by James Meddows to the 
house of Job Throckmorton at Haseley,near Warwick,* assumes that it 
was printed there. We hear nothing, however, of the press being 
transferred thither, and it seems at least equally likely that it was 
printed at Wolston. The execution of the work is so bad, at any rate 
in the first sheet, as to suggest that it was carried out by Penry him¬ 
self, or at any rate by some one who was not a regular printer.* The 
type used is the same as that which appears in the Theses and other 
works printed in roman, but only two sizes are used. 


APPENDIX D 

LETTER FROM THOMAS NASHE TO WILLIAM 
COTTON 

(British Museum, MS. Cotton, Julius C. Ill, fol. a8o*.) 

This letter was first printed, not very correctly and with somewhat large 
omissions, by J. P. Collier in his Hist. Eng. Dr. Poet.., 1831, i. 303-6. He 
there states, by an evident confusion with another letter, that it is addressed 
to Mr. (afterwards Sir) Robert Cotton. I give such of Collier’s readings as 
seem to possess any interest, passing over a few evident errors. 


^ As showing the important share which Whitgift took in the proceedings 
it is interesting to notice that he seems to have had direct information of the 
capture of the press, with even fuller details than were sent to the Privy 
Council. See his letter to Burghley {Lansd. MS. 61. 3), in which he states 
that he understands that the printers ‘ are sent vp to your LlV [i. e. Lord- 
ships] beeing found printing northward by the Earle of Darbie*, and draws 
attention to the type which they were using. 

* I. S. 181. 99-31. 

* In the Library^ October, 1907, Mr. J. Dover Wilson drew attention to 
the fact that the bad workmanship of this tract only extends to the first 
sheet, and argued that the rest of the work must have been done by a printer 
of experience, who, he concludes, must have been Waldegravc. 

* Formerly No. az. 
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The letter has now no signature^ nor, so far as I can discover, any trace 
of one.^ At the foot, some person has written ^ T. Nashe * in a hand which 
cannot well be much earlier than the beginning of the nineteenth century,* 
and indeed the internal evidence shows without a doubt that the letter 
must be his. 

It is written upon one sheet of paper, about X9 inches in height by 7§ in 
width, in a fairly good hand, but is now, through wear, difficult to decipher 
in parts. The first two or three letters of some twenty lines are wanting, 
and the paper has quite worn away at one of the folds, causing the partial 
loss of two lines. The letter was evidently written cumnte calamo and 
there are several erasures. In some cases it is possible to read what was 
originally written, but one phrase—about Sir John Smith—has been carefully 
scribbled over and it seems impossible to make it out.* It may be remarked 
that certain of the names are evidently intended to be written in an Italian 
hand, but as in some cases a mixture of English and Italian is used, and in 
others it is difficult to determine which was meant, I have taken no notice 
of this. 

The date is shown by the reference to the Earl of Essex’s voyage to be 
not earlier than August, 1596,* while the allusion, in the opening words, to 
the summer vacation places it before October 9, when Michaelmas term 
began.* 

I cannot discover who was this William Cotton to whom the letter b 
addressed. The fact that it is in the Cottonian collection suggests that he 
may have been some relation of Sir Robert, but I cannot learn of any 
member of the family at this date who was called William. There was, 
however, a well-known William Cotton, afterwards Bishop of Exeter, who 
in 1596 held the prebendal stall of Sneating in St. Paul’s Cathedral, and was 
archdeacon of Lewes. The tone of the letter, and, perhaps more, the plain 
‘ Mr. William Cotton ’ of the superscription seem to render it improbable 
that he was the person addressed, but this cannot be regarded as impossible. 
Whoever he was, he was evidently a man of means from whom Nashe looked 
for pecuniary help. 

* Collier stated that the top of the letter N was visible. 

* In the catalogue of the Cottonian MSS. published in iSoa the letter is 
treated as anonymous. The name * T. Nashe ’ in a modem hand seems to 
have been there when Collier first saw the letter. 

* I am indebted to Dr. W. W. Greg for help in reading so much of the 
erasures as can be deciphered. 

* Essex reached Plymouth on August 10, 1596. A welcome to him by 
Churchyard was entered in the Stationers’ Register on October 5,1596. 

* The reference to Harington's Metamorphosis of Ajsuc does not help us, for 
it seems to be uncertain when the book first appeared. It was entered, 
together with the Anatomy and Apologyy on October 30, 1596, but this can 
hardly have been the first edition. 
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[Address, at back] To my worshipfull good freinde William 
Cotton geue these ^ 

Sir this tedious dead vacation is to mee as vnfortunate as a 
terme at Hertford or S* Albons ’ to poore cuntry clients or lack 
Cades rebellion to the lawyers, wherein they hangd vp the L* cheife 
iustice / In towne I stayd (being earnestly inuited elsewhere) vpon 
had 1 wist hopes,* an after haruest 1 expected by writing 
for the stage & for the presse, when now the players as if they 
had writt another Christs tears,® ar piteously psecuted by the 
L. Maior & the aldermen, & howeuer in there old Lords tyme’ 
they thought there state setled, it is now so vneertayne they cannot 
build vpon it; & for the printers there is sutch gaping amongst 
them for the coppy of my L. of essex voyage® & the ballet of 
the thre score 8 c foure knights,® that though my lord Marquesse** 
write a second parte of his feuer lurden or idlenesse **. 


* Collier reads the address as * To the Right worshipfull my very loving 
Cosen, Mr. Robert Cotton esquire, at Coiyngton, these*. He evidently took 
this from the cover of another letter, now fol. 373’. 

* at Hertford or S* Albons] Sec iv. 417, note a. 

* L] ? L®. Collier omits this. 

® had I wist hopes] See note on iii. a6. 15. ® &] of Collitr. 

® as if they had writt another Christs tears] See pp. 35-6 above, 
there old Lords tyme] Apparently alluding to the death of Lord 
Chamberlain Henry Carey, Baron Hunsdon, in July, 1596. Nashe must, 
it would seem, have been associated with the Chamberlain's men, for these 
alone would be affected by Hunsdon’s death. 

® the coppy of my L. of essex voyage] The reference is to the expedition 
under the Earl of Essex and Lord Howard of Effingham which captured 
Cadiz in June, 1596, returning to Plymouth on August 10. No account of 
the voyage seems to have been published until that which was included in 
the second edition of Hakluyt’s Principal Navigations^ i 59 ®“ 9 » ^d this was 
immediately suppressed. 

® the thre score & foure knights] I can only conjecture that this is a refer¬ 
ence to the persons who were knighted in connexion with Essex’s voyage. 
According to the list given in Hakluyt’s Princ. Nav.y ed. 1905-8, iv. 359 -<io, 
there were sixty-three. No ballad of them seems to be known. 

that though] After these words there is a passage carefully deleted. 

All that is legible is ‘ S' (T) John Smith himselfe shold g .. . ther. 

. . . you (?) of his (?) foies (!) bolt. . .’ A few other letters may be guessed 
at but nothing which makes any sense, the passage having been heavily 
scribbled over, apparently while the ink was still wet. This is a pity, as one 
would have liked to know what Nashe had to say of Sir John Smith, who at 
the moment was a somewhat conspicuous person. He had in June, 1596, 
been imprisoned for treasonable lang:uage. 

Marquesse] this shold issve (?) diUitd, 

** write] wrote Collier. 

^ his feuer lurden or idlenesse] i e. The LordMarquts Idkn$s: Contmning 
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.or Churchyarde 

[en]large' his Chips,* saying they were the very same w®^ christ in 
[Carjpenters hall * is paynted gathering vp as loseph his father 
[stajnds * hewing a peice of timber, & “ Mary his mother sitts 
[sp]inning by, yet wold not they giue for them the price of a 
[prjoclamation out of date, or which is the contemptiblest summe 
[tha]t may bee, (worse then a scute • or a dandiprat ’) the price of 
[ ] Harueys * works bound vp togither. Only m' Harrington 

[of] late hath sett vp sutch filthy stinking iakes * in pouls 
[chjurchyard, that the stationers^® wold giue any mony for a couer 
[fo]r it. what shold moue him to it I know not, except he 
[m]cant to bid a turd in all gentle readers teeth, or whereas 
[D]on Diego & Brokkenbury ^* beshitt pouls, to preuent the like incon- 
[ujcnicnce, he hath reuiued an old innes a court tricke of turning 
[ ] out in a paper, & ” framed close stooles for them t[o] carry 

[in] there pockets as gentlewomen do there spuges th[ ] 

[ ] O it is detestable &. abhominable, farre worse then 

[Mu]nday[s] ballet of vntrusse, or Gillian a Braynfords 
[Wi]ll in which she bequeathed a score of farts amogst her frends 
[&] able to make any man haue a stinking breath that lookes 
[b]ut on the outside of it. Sure had I beene of his 


manifold matter of acceptable deuise ; as sage sentences, prudent precepts, &c., 
&c., 1586, by William Paulet, Marquis of Winchester. 

1 enlarge] enlarg’d Collier. 

* his Chips] The Firste Parte of Churchyardes Chippes, coniayning twelue 
seuerall Labours, was published in 1575 and reprinted in 1578. It appears 
to have been one of his best known books. 

* Carpenters hall] Their Hall was by London Wall. I can learn nothing 
of the picture. 

* stands] strewes Collier. ® &] After this mar deleted. 

* scute] See note on ii. 184. 9, but Nasne seems to regard the coin as ot 
trifling value, cf. iii. loi. 9. 

dandiprat] See note on ii. 212. i. 

* of [ ] Harueys] Collier reads ‘ of all Harvey’s.’ 

* iakes] The reference is of course to Harington’s Metamorphosis of Ajax 
published about August, 1596. 

stationers] Above printers deleted. 

Don Diego] Allusions to this person are very numerous; cf. Dycc’s 
note on Sir T. IVyatt in his edition of Webster (one-vol. ed., p. 198), or 
his Beaumont and Fletcher, iii. 274. The letter which he refers to in his 
note on Sir T. Wyatt appears to be the present one of Nashe. 

Brokkenbury] 1 can learn nothing of him. 

&] After this them deleted. 

there pockets] Not quite certain : only fragments of the letters remain. 

Mondays] Collier., read [Mu]ndays, but the s is illegible and the y is very 
faint. The ballad is referred to in Pierce Penilesse, i. 159. 6, the note upon 
which requires correction. 

Gillian a Braynfords Will] See note on iii. 235. 78-9. 
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[cloQsayle he shold haue sett for y* mott or word before it 
Fah, & dedicated it to the house of the shakerlies' that 
giue for there armes thre doggs turds reaking, For my 
parte I pitty him & * pray for him that he may haue 
many good stooles to his last ending, & so I wold wish 
all his frends to pray, for otherwise it is to be feared, 
y* • according as Seneca reports * the last words Clau¬ 
dius C^sar was hard to speake were Hei mihi vereor 
concacaui me so he will dy with a turd in his mouth at 
his last gaspe & bee coffind vp in a iakes farmer * tunne 
no other nosewise’ Christian, for his horrible pfume being 
able to come nere him. well some men for sorrow singe * as 
it is in the ballet of lohn Carelesse in the booke of 
martirs, & I am merry whe[n] I haue nere a penny in my 
purse. God may moue you though I say nothing, in w**^ 
hope that that w^ wilbee shalbe 1 take my leaue. 

yours in acknowledgment 
of the deepest [bond] • 


> shakerlies] 1 do not know who are referred to; not, I suppose, the 
Shakerley who frequented St. Paul’s; see note on i. 357. 4. 

* &] AfUr this poi (?) dtlttid, * y*] Btfors this that has dsUUd, 

* as Seneca reports] See Dt Marts Oaudii Ludus^ 4 ad Jin. 

* at his last gaspe] Written above an erasure which I cannot read. 

* tknner] Sic, prohably for farmers. 

^ nosevrise] le. keen-scented. The earliest example of this sense in 
N. E. D. is 16x3; it occurs also in Hall’s Virgidsmias^ iv. i. 170. 

* some men for sorrow singe] I cannot find any such ballad in the Booh 
of Martyrs^ but see note on iii. 104. 8. Can it have been the origin of the 
lines in King Lsar, I. iv. 191-3, * Then they for sudden joy did weep, And 
I for sorrow sung,’ and in Heywood’s Raps of Lucrscs (ed. Pearson, v. 179), 
* Some men for sudden joy gan weep, But 1 for sorrow sing ’ ? For John 
Careless, a protestant martyr, see Foze, Asts and Mon.y ed. Townsend, viii. 
163-70. 

* bond] This is Collier’s reading, only the tops of some letters remain. 
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EXTRACTS FROM PARISH REGISTERS, ETC., CON- 
CERNING THE NASHE FAMILY 

A. From the Parish Register of Lowestoft, Suffolk.* 

The entries which follow are arranged in chronological order. In 
the original the Christenings, Marriages, and Burials for each year 
form separate lists. I add Chr,y Mar.y or Bur. before each entry to 
indicate from which list it is taken. 

Ckr. 1561-2 Feb. 6 Mary, d. of Wyllyam Nayshe, minester 

Bur. 1561-2 Feb. 16 Margaret, w. of Wyllyam Nayshe, minestar 

Mar. 1562 Apr. 29 Wyllyam Nayshe minestar and Maigarit 
Witchingham 

Chr. 1563 June 12 Nathaniel!, s. of Wyllyam Nayshe, minester, 
and Margaret his w. 

Chr. 1565 Aug. 17 Israeli, s. of Wyllyam Nayshe and Margaret 
his w. 

Bur. 1565 Dec. 7 Nathaniel!, s. of Wyllyam Nayshe, minester. 

Chr. 1567 Nov.* Thomas, 8. of Wyllyam Nayshe, minister, and 
Margaret his w. 

Chr. 1570 May 26 Martha, d. of Wyllyam Nayshe, prcher, and 
Margaret his w. 

Bur. 1571 April 27 Martha, d. of Wyllyam Nayshe, minester 

Chr. 1572 Aprill 13 Martha, d. of Wyllyam Nayshe, minister, 
and Margaret his w. 

Bur. 1572 Aug. 14 Martha, d. of Wyllyam Nayshe, minister 

1 From Parish Registers ofLowisiofty in the County of Suffolk. Lowestoft: 
Flood tf SoHy Borough Printing and Stationery IVorks, n. d., 4to., pp. 204. 
,A preface dated January, 1899, and signed by the Rev. C. D. Lawrence, 
Rector, states that the work was commenced by Col. Steel, R.E., and com> 
pleted by Mr. F. D. Longe. It was published month by month in the Parish 
Magazine during the years 1895-8. It is not to be found in the British 
Museum, and I am indebted to the kindness of Mr. F. A Crisp for the loan 
of his copy, from which the above entries are taken. 1 may mention that 
in 190a 1 visited Lowestoft for the purpose of seeing the register, but found 
that it had then been lent to some one in London. As thei: seems no reason 
for doubting the accuracy of the printed register, so far at least as the entries 
here copied are* concerned, I have not thought it necessary to go to Lowestoft 
again. 

* No day given. 
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Ckr, 1573 Dec. 6 Rebeca, d. of Wyllyam NayshCi minester and 
Margaret his w. 

Bur, 1589 Dec. lo Margaret Nashe, widowe 

Mar, 1590 July 20 Israeli Nayshe, singleman, and Anne Grene, 
singlewoman 

Bur, 1601-2 Feb. II Israeli Nay she 

Mar, 1603 July 4 Beniamin Smyth, coryer, and Anne Nayshc, 
widowe 

Bur, 1612 Apr. 14 An Smith' 

B. From the Parish Registers of West Harung, Norfolk.* 

1576 Elysabeth Nashe the dawghter of Wyllyam Nashe parson of 
Weste Harlynge & Margarete hys wyfe was baptized the iiij*^ of 
Maye 

1579 Elizabeth Nashe ye daughter of Wyllyam Nashe and Margaret 
[his] * wyfe was buiyed the xxi daye of November 

1582 John Atkynson the sonne of Thomas Atkynson and Marye hys 
wyfe was baptized the v'** daye of Auguste 

1584 Rebecka Nashe the dawghter of Wy 11 /am Nashe and Margarete 
hys wyfe was buryed the xvii'** daye of Julye 

1587 [i.e. 158^7] William Nashe parson of westharlinge was 
buryed ye xxiiij*** of January 


C. Administration of William Nashe’s Estate granted to 
HIS Widow in the Episcopal Consistorial Court of Nor¬ 
wich. Actbook— 1586, fol. 120, under 1586, February*: 

‘Octavo die tXiam mensis predict! per vicarium generalem ante- 
dictum Administrate bonorum WxWielmx Nashe, nuper dum vixit de 
Westharlinge, Cl^nn,Norwicenx/r diocwij, defunct! ab intestato dece- 
den/!j, commissa fuit Margarete Witchingham relicte dicti defunct!* de 
bene et fideliter administrand^^ eadem &c. in persona Waltheri Caslon 
apparitoris ejus (ut asseruit) Procuratoris in forma juris rite juratus * 
&c. &c.» 

' It is of course not certain that this was Benjamin Smyth’s wife. 

* My warmest thanks are due to my friend Professor G. C. Moore Smith, 
who visited West Harling and transcribed these entries for me ; also to the 
Rector of West Harling, the Rev. C. H. R. Harper, for his kindness in 
connexion with the matter. 

’ The paper is worn. 

* Copy procured for me by Mr. Bower Marsh. 


* 5»r, ?/w^ juratL 
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NOTES ON SOME PECULIARITIES OF NASHE’S 
GRAMMAR, SPELLING, STYLE, ETC. 

In preparing the index to these volumes I collected a certain number of 
examples of unusual or irregular grammatical forms or usages, anomalous 
spellings, &c., which, it seems to me, have as much claim to be recorded as 
the unusual words of Nashc’s vocabulary, not only because they may be of 
interest to students of other work of the period, but because in several 
cases, by affording parallel examples, they serve to justify the reading which 
has been adopted in the text. It was, however, difficult to include them in the 
index on account of the doubt under what head-words readers would expect 
to find them, and I have therefore thought it best to bring them together 
here. It must, however, be understood, that they do not pretend in any 
way to completeness. This is not a study of Nashe’s grammar, but merely 
a collection of typical examples of artain irregularities. 

* is placed before references to works of doubtful authorship. 

I. Irregular inJUxiom, 

a. Nouns. 

There are numerous examples of the absorption of the -r of the 
possessive case after a sibilant: the following may be noted: sick- 
nesse worst, i. 322. 17; the seditious harts (i. e. the hearts of the 
seditious), ii. 67. 7: dame Niggardize sole heire, ii. 306. 15-16; 
? Carthage new erected towne, ii. 387. 26; Piers Penilesse Apologie, 
iii. 57. 23; Terence PamphiluSy iii. 109. 7-8; lustice of peace lining, 
iii, 174. 28-9: the Accidence body, iii. 279. 1475. 

b. Verbs. 

The second person singular of verbs ending in -/ frequently has 
the termination -s instead of -r/. This should indeed probably be 
regarded as the regular form in the case of such verbs throughout 
the Elizabethan period, the unpronounceable ’St being merely a 
normalizing or learned variant. Among the examples are—boasts, 
ii. 114. 13: casts, i. 307. 14: ?corrects, ii. 376. 41: greets, ii. 255. i: 
interdicts, ii. 30. 9: lets, ii. 79.16: prohibits, ii. 30. 9: protests, *iii. 
347. 5 : repents, ii. 136. 3; settes, ii. 75. 33; (aftern) turns, ii. 33. 26. 

The following are preterites; builts (■■ buildedst or builtcst), ii. 
146.12: eats, ii. 146.18: spents, ii. 88. 22. 
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Other anomalous verbal forms : 

line, lyne i. 212. 16, 23; 341. 23: loden, ii. 45. 27 ; 269. i: 

set («V), iii. 75. 3: sit, ///., i. 256. 19: spot, ppl.y i. I99. 18; 205. 4; 
spredded, ppi.^ ii. 293. 15 : springed, pret.^ iii. 211. 32 : start, pret,^ 

ii. 290. 22: tooken, ppL., iii. 45. 2: wepst, pret.y ii. 15. 16: cf. stroke, 
strook, strooken, strucken, in index. 

c. Adjectives and adverbs. 

The following comparatives and superlatives may be noticed as 
more or less peculiar: 

reucrentlier, iii. 172. 29. 

bangingest, iii. 138. 19 : bungerliest, iii. 78. 8 : carreeringest, iii. 
183. 23: continenst, i. 10. 31: lumpishest, i. 371. ii: mortalst, i. 
176. 30: necessariest, iii. 191. 27: newe fanglest, iii. 179. 25: 
patchedest, iii. 179. 32 : poysonfullest, iii. 87. 34 : rauenousest, iii. 136. 
22: redolcntest, ii. 142. 15: remunerablest, ii. 128. 18: rubbishest, 

iii. 108. 34: victorioust, iii. 124. 3. 

Double superlatives ; most diuinest, ii. 143.16-17: most remunera¬ 
blest, ii. 128. 18: most vnfortunatest, ii. 34. 23-4. 

2. Unusual order of words: instances of an adverbial phrase being 

separatedfrom the adjective to which it belongs. 
his decayed eyes with iniquitie, i. 262. 25-6: the fat manured 
earth with contagion, iii. 87. 14: theyr vntaynted consciences wyth 
corruption, iii. 215. 33-4: their ouer-fraught studies with trifling 
compendiaries, iii. 318. 2-3: ♦your borrowed weapons of simple T. C, 
iii. 349. 25-€. 

3. Some abnormal spellings. 

•e omitted after ^ or a long vowel (perhaps misprints). 

Strang, i. 203. 5 marg.: grudg, i. 227. ii: lik (= like), i. 231. 27 : 
quit (« quite)y ii. 279. 15 : ons (*» ones), i. 184. 7. 

•eng for -ing (present participles of verbs in -y), 
carrieng, i. 240. 22: lieng, i. 232. 12: repaieng, i. 242. 5; signi- 
fieng, ii. 246. 24 ; 271. 25 ; 273. 20. 
m for n before f. 

comfronter, iii. 184. 20: imfamie, ii. 263. 29. 
wi- for mis- before words beginning with s. 
mishapen, iii. 173.34: mispeake, ii. X27. 6: mispende, -t, ii. 12. 6; 
55. 2$ ; 167. 26. 

•qut for -r/, prct. of verbs normally ending in f or ck. 
beroiqut, iii. 176. ao: traffiqut, iii. 90.34: vntraffiqu’t, iii. 65. 31. 
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-us for -ous, 

opprobrius, ii. 75. 6: sacriligius, ii. 291. 24: serotinus, iii. 173. 29: 
? facetius, i. 7. 13. 

‘US for -ues (-ves). 

themselus, iii. 204. 31; *371. 10, 14. 

V for u. 

V is not infrequently found at the beginning of the second 
element of a compound when this is in itself a complete word. 
Consequently, although in a text which follows the Elizabethan practice 
as regards u and v such a form as * servant' might justifiably be 
regarded as a misprint, it seems better to allow such spellings as 
‘disvnion * (iii. 91. 7) to stand. Other examples arc: forevnexamined, 
i. 327. 18: her(e)vnto, i. 237. 17 ; ii. 327. 6: subvrbs, iii. 225. 32-3: 
ther(e)vpon, ii. 313. 9; iii. 93. 6: wherevpon, ii. 321. 14; *iii. 389.20, 
Also the foreign words, bravura, i. loi. 27: randevowe (i.e. rendezvous), 
iii. 182. 15. 

4. Unusual word-division, 

a-. This prefix is frequently separated from the word to which it 
belongs, though perhaps less frequently than at an earlier date. The 
following are examples: 

a broach, i. 368. 33; a broad, iii. 330. 19: ? a cross, ii. 278. 10: 
a do, ♦iii. 352. 35 : a far, ♦i. 112. 9; 178. 4; ct freq.: a fire, iii. 57. I : 
a foot, i. 201. 3; ii. 341. 16: a fresh, *1 115. 16; iii. 35. 4 ; 153* 25 : 
a go, i. 201. 25: a ground, iii. 81. 29: a hungered, ii. 85. 31; a new, 
♦i. no. 30; ♦«!. 342. 23: a right, ♦i. 120. 21; a side, ii. 283. 28: 
a sleep, i. 183. 28; iii. 182. 23: a square, i. 354. 29: a ventures, ii. 
226. 17 : a way, L 14. 20: a work, 61. 6; ♦133. 18; iii. 87. 4; 180. 
I; 244. 351. 

de-. Occasionally separated, but less often than a -: see some 
examples under * all * in index. 

-iikey in such expressions as ‘charoaelion like' at ♦i. 75. 9, is fre¬ 
quently, perhaps regularly, written as a separate word; cf. ii. 170. 32; 
341- 13 ; 371- 329; 388. 57; and often. 

oul- is separate in *out lined', i. 233. 23; ‘out countenance', ‘iii. 

383* 34. 

ou£r^ is separate in ‘oucr spread ’, i. 358. 6-7. 

‘with in' and ‘with out' arc separated at i. 10. 8, 21. This 
is treated as a misprint as the separation is comparatively rare. 

kerSf there^ where^ in such expressions as ‘ here with', ‘ there from', 
‘ where vpon', are too constantly printed as separate words to need 
remark. 
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5. English preposiHcns with Latin words. 

One sometimes finds the word ‘in' followed by a Latin word in 
the ablative case, as ‘ in Chalcixco *, i. 3a, 33 ; ‘in ExquiliiSy ti. 107. 
4; iii. 294. 1924 : ‘in puluere Philosophico' *iii. 369. 38. In such 
cases one is tempted to treat ‘ in * as the Latin word and print it in 
italics. This would however, 1 think, be incorrect. Nashc and 
many other Elizabethans habitually inflected Latin words after English 
prepositions : thus he writes ‘ in the forefront of their Chronicles, Or 
Peroratione operis \ iii. 276. 1358-9, where ^Perorations* is evidently 
governed by the preposition ‘ in *; and ‘ to outstrip Pindarus in his 
Olyntpicis'y iii. 107. 23. We may similarly explain the accusative 
case in * genus &• proauos *, at i. 160. 22, as governed by the preposi¬ 
tion ‘ before *, but as in the original passage in Ovid the words are in 
the same case Nashe may simply have been quoting literatim. 

6. The vocabulary and style of* Christ* s Tears *, 

In the Epistle to the Reader prefixed to the second edition of 
Christs Tears^ Nashe refers to certain criticisms of the style of that 
work and especially of the ‘boystrous compound wordes’, and the 
* Italionate verbes which end all in Ize’.* It seems well to collect 
here a few examples of these. 

Among the compound words we may notice the following. The 
list is very far from complete, but I think that it gives examples of 
most of the different types of compound.* 

bowel-clinging, ii. 66.24 : daunger-glorifying, 72. 31 : eare-rentingly, 
68.3: flower-guilded, 70.4-5: freckle-imitating, 61.5 : fury-haunting, 
56.28: Icarian-soaring, 118.36: imminent-ouercanopy, 69. 22 : in- 
sinuatiue subtile, 152. 15-16; inward emperishing, 72. 19: life-expe¬ 
dient, 73. 23 : lingring-lyuing, 68.5 : merry-running, 73.18 : Monarch- 
monster, 76. 15-16: passionatiue-ambitious, 60. 18: promise-founded, 
161. 24: Saboth-ccased, 66.23 : sinne-procured, 174.30: tong-slaying, 
72. 36: vnweaponed-ieopardous, 117. lo-ii: woe-enwrap, 59. 22-3: 
woe-wrinkle, 65. 29: word-dearthing, 69.10: yeeres-dimnesse, 73.24* 

Of the verbs in ^ize the more remarkable are: * 

adulterize, ii. 140. 1-2: anagramatize, 182. 2: anthropophagize, 

1 In the text I wrongly altered this to ‘ Olympics^ not having at the time 
understood Nashe’s practice. 

* See ii. 183. 04-7. On the next page Naahe defends himself. 

* It may be noted that Du Bartas made great use of compound words. 
More than three hundred have been collected from his poems (cf. Darme- 
steter et Hatzfeld, Le Setsieme Siide tn Francty 1893, p. 134). The practice 
seems to have been begun by the writers of La Pieiade. 

* Though verbs in -ize arc more frequent in Christs Tears than in Nashe's 
other writings they are not by any means confined to that work. Elsewhere, 
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73. II: (Cabalizcrs, 80. 7): canonize, 51. 21: cittizinize, 153. 2: 
Diagorizc, 121. 31: disparradize, 80. 33: eare-agonizing, 57. i: 
minnidonizc, 57. 19: monarchize, 91. 16-17; (also i. 230. 3; 317.6): 
mummianize, 9.13; 183.26-7 ; 185. 3 : nectarize, 113.20 : obliuionize, 
54. 5 : oraculize, 122. 30 : palpabrize, 115. 34 : retranquillize, 73. 17 : 
roialize, 60. lO; rumatize, 61. 32: seminarize, 60. 29: signiorire, 60. 
30: sirenize, 119. 7: souldiourize, 93. 26: spiritualize, 137. 5: super- 
ficialize, 150. 3; tcare-etemizers, 60. 9: timpanize, 114. 32; 183. 27 ; 
(also iii. 199. 31): tirranize, i. 183. 27: tragedire, 60.7; (and iii. 200. 5); 
vnmortalize, 48. 9: vnparadize, 171. 8 ; warrantire, 125. 20. 

Two other peculiarities of Christ*s Tears may be noticed, one 
regarding the vocabulary, the other the style. The first is the 
unusual number of words having the prefix dis^ or vn- : among 
them are: 

disanimated, ii. 172.35: disasterly, 93. 26: discalendred, 48. 32: 
discituate, 78. 14-‘15: disconsolations, 58. 15: discruciament, 168. 
34: disgraded, 49. 35 : disgregate, 125. 16: dishonested, ppl.^ 148. 
22; (also 293. 18): disomamenting, 63. 26: disparradiz’d, 80. 33: 
disprofite, 50. 32. 

vncongeale, 163. 6: vndeliberate, 174. lo: vncase, 36. 4; vnexcus- 
able, 21.27: vnexistence, 115. 31: vnhallow, ii. 15: vninocence, 
53. 5: vnknowledge, 53. 17: vnmortalize, 48. 9: vnparadized, 171. 8 : 
vnpinioncd, 57. 17 : vnrightuouzd, 80. 34; vnseparately, 16. 24. 

The other is a peculiarity of Nashe’s style which is found to some 
extent in his other work, but which is here driven to a curious excess, 
namely the qualification of a statement by such a word as ‘ almost *, 
* for the most partor ‘ lightly * (i. e. as a general rule), the word or 
phrase being Inserted in such a mamner as to suggest that it is an 
afterthought: thus 

* if thou hadst not .. . more then (almost) poysoned thine owne 
hart,’ ii. 36. 27-30 : ‘ Tell me (almost) what Gentleman hath been cast 
away at Sea, or disasterly souldiourizd it by Lande, but they haue 
enforst him thereunto by their fleecing,’ ii. 93. 24-7. 

Other examples with ‘almost’ will be found at ii. 131. 23-5 ; 142. 
27-9: with ‘ in a manner 119. 28; 143. 11-12: ‘ for the most (part),’ 
158. 30; 134. II: ‘lightly,’ I 53 - 5 * 

besides such common words as advertize, anatomize, &c., we find a fair 
number of similar formations, such as beruffianize, comedize, dialoguizing, 
enthronize, infamize, orthographize, Tarltonize, camelionize, cosmologize, 
documentize, lliadize, phlebotomize, &c. 
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NOTE ON COPIES OF THE EARLY EDITIONS OF 
NASHE’S WORKS 

It may be useful to g^ve a list of the copies of Nashe’s works in some ot 
the chief libraries,^ even though such a list can afford no indication at all of 
the number in existence. Of the less rare works there may be many copies 
in private hands. In the case of the more interesting I add the names of 
earlier owners so far as I can ascertain them. These are generally derived 
from the catalogues of the libraries; especially from Corser’s ColUcianea 
Angio-PotHca. 

The sign < means ‘ from * or * from the library of’. 

.... indicates one or more unknown possessors. 

The numbers after some names refer to the sale-catalogues of the col¬ 
lections. 

i. Thi Anatomy of Absurdity. 

(a) dated 1589. (i) \impf!\ Bodleian Lib. (Malone 566) < Malone. 
(2) Mr. Christie-Miller (Britwell Court) < Heber, iv. 1587 < 

? Hibbert, 5795 <?....< Hill* < Reed, 2438. 

(b) dated 1590. (i) British Museum < Royal Lib. < Wright.* 

ii. A Couniercuffto Martin Junior. 

(a) cd. B (firsted.), (i) Lambeth Palace Library, (2) Mr.T. J.Wisc. 
(^) ed. A (second ed.), (i) British Museum, (2) Bodleian (4*’ M. 
42 Th.), (3) John Rylands Lib., (4) Mr. Huth < Maskell < Herbert 
< Ames. 

iii. The Return of Pasquil. 

See i. 65. Mr. T. J. Wise has also copies belonging to groups a-d, 
and e, f. In one of his copies of the e, f, group, there is no catch¬ 
word on D 2^. Mr. Huth’s copy is from the libraries of Park 
and Farmer. Mr. J. H, Wrenn has a copy of the e, f, type. 

iv. The First Part of Pasquil*s Apology. 

(i) Brit. Mus., (2) Bodleian (Malone 566), (3) Lambeth, (4) John 
Rylands Lib., (5) Mr. T. J. Wise, (6) Mr. Christie-Miller, (7) Mr. Huth, 
(8) Mr. J. H. Wrenn, (9) Mr. Robert Hoc. 


^ For knowledge of several of the copies mentioned I am indebted to the 
kindness of Mr. T. J. Wise and Mr. R. £. Graves. 

* CtnsHta Literaria^ vii. xo. 

* See note below on the tracts in the Royal Library. 
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Pierce Penilesse, 

(a) ed. 1592^. (i) British Museum (acquired 1907). 

(2) Mr. Christie-Miller (Britwell Court). 

(3) .. .. < Rowfant Lib. 

(4) [one leaf MS. 1 ... . < Heber, iv. 1589. 

(b) ed. 1592®. (i) Bodleian Lib. (Malone 566) < Malone. 

(2) [wanting titled Trinity College, Cambridge. 

(3) Mr. Huth. 

(4) Mr. T. J. Wise. 

(5) .... < Rowfant Lib. 

{c) ed. 1592C (i) British Museum < Corset. 

(2) The Earl of Ellesmere. 

(d) ed. 1593. (i) British Museum < Corset < Sir Egerton Brydges 

< ?Reed. 

(e) ed. 1595. (i) British Museum < Royal Lib. < Wright, (2) 
Bodleian Lib. (three copies), (3) Camb. Univ. Lib. Much less rare 

ban the other editions. 

vi. Strange News. 

See copies referred to at i. 247-9. A copy of 1592^ was in Bibl. 
Heber^ iv. 1588, and Mr. T. J. Wise has another. There was an im¬ 
perfect one of 1593^ in the Rowfant Library. Mr. Robert Hoe has 
a copy of 1593®. 

vii. The Terrors of the Night. 

(1) [slightly intpf^ British Museum < Corset < Heber, viii. 
1787 < Boswell, 1626 < Malone < Brand. 

(2) The Earl of Ellesmere (Bridgewater House) < The 
Marquis of Stafford. 

(3) Mr. Christie-Miller (Britwell Court) < Heber, iv. 1592 < .... 

< T. Rawlinson.' 

(4) Mr. T. J. Wise. 

viii. Chrisfs Tears over Jerusalem, 

{a) ed. 1593. (i) British Museum. 

(2) Bodleian Library (K. 35. Th. BS). 

(3) Mr. Huth. 

(4) Mr. Christie-Miller < Heber (?viii. 1786). 

( 3 ) ed. 1594. (i) Bodleian Lib. (i. b. 190). 

(2) [impf^ British Museum < Royal Lib. < Wright. 

(3) Mr. Huth. 

(e) ed. 1613. (i) British Museum, (2) Bodleian Lib. Ac. See. Not 
very scarce. 


^ Note in copy. 
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ix. The Unfortunate Traveller, 

(a) cd. 1594^ (i) British Museum < Royal Lib. < Wright. 

(2) Mr. Christie-Miller (Britwell Court) < Heber, iv. 1593 < 
Henderson < Baynes < Ritson. 

(^) ed. 1594®. (i) Bodleian Lib. (Wood, 31. C. (3)). 

(2) [wanting title] -< Rowfant Lib. 

X. The Tragedy of Dido, 

(1) Bodleian (Malone 133) < Malone < Wright.' 

(2) The Earl of Ellesmere < ?The Duke of Suthciland. 

(3) The Duke of Devonshire < Kemble < J. Henderson the 

actor.* 

(4) . ... < Heber, ii. 3766 < Sir E. Brydges * < Duke of 
Roxburghe, 5400 < Steevens < Reed. 

xi. Hceve with You to Saffron- Walden. 

(1) British Museum < Royal Collection < Wright. 

(2) British Museum (G. 10453) < Grenville. 

(3) Bodleian Lib. (Douce N. 242, and two impf. copies). 

(4) Dyce Coll., South Kensington. 

(5) Pepysian Lib., Magdalene Coll., Camb. 

(6) Mr. Christie-Miller < Corser < Heber, iv. 1594 < Reed. 

(7) Mr. Christie-Miller < Lamport Hall. 

(8) Mr. J. H. Wrenn < Rowfant Lib. < The Earl of Jersey. 

(9) Mr. Huth. 

(10) Mr. T. J. Wise. 

(11) Mr. Robert Hoe. 

xii. Nashds Lenten Stuff. 

(1) British Museum (two copies). 

(2) Bodleian Lib. (five copies). 

(3) Trinity College, Cambridge. 

(4) Pepysian Lib., Magd. Coll., Camb. 

(5) Mr. Huth < Utterson < Gardner. 

(6) Mr. Christie-Miller. 

(7) Mr. T. J. Wise. 

(8) Mr. J. H. Wrenn. 

A few other copies in private hands. 


Bihl, Hd>. ii. 3766. 


* Hazlitt, Handbook^ 373. 
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xiii. Summer^5 Last Will, 

(1) British Museum (three copies— one imperfect), 

(2) Bodleian Library (Malone 212). 

(3) Dyce Collection, South Kensington. 

(4) Pepysian Lib., Magd. Coll., Camb. 

(5) Boston, U.S.A., Pub. Lib. (Barton Collection). 

(6) Mr. Huth. 

(7) The Duke of Devonshire. 

(8) Mr. Christie-Miller < Corser < Heber. 

(9) Mr. T. J. Wise. 

(10) Mr. J. H.Wrenn. 

(11) Mr. H. T. Butler. 

(12) Mr. Robert Hoe. 

xiv. Preface to Menaphon. 

Mr. Robert Hoe has a copy of the 1589 edition of Menaphon, Of 
other editions before i6io I know no copies save those mentioned 
at iii. 300-4. 

XV, Preface to Astrophel and Stella, 

The only copy known to me is in the British Museum (G. 11543). 

xvi. An Almond for a Parrot, 

(1) British Museum (two copies). 

(2) Bodleian Library (Tanner 247 ; Malone 566). 

(3) Cambridge Univ. Lib. 

xvii. Wonderful Strange Prognostication, 

(i) Bodleian (Malone 729) < Malone < Reed.* 


Note on the Collection of Nashe’s Tracts from the 
Royal Library, now at the British Museum (96. b. 15-17). 

Some particulars about this collection are given in a letter from Edmund 
Malone to the Earl of Charlemont dated June 9, 1787. See Hist. MSS. 
Com.y Appendix to Thirteenth Report^ pt. viii, p. 5a. 

‘ The newspapers have informed you of the great sale of the books 
of an old brother collector, Dr. Wright, who had a great many, and 
some very curious, old plays. The price that all the rarities went at 
was beyond all former examples. The king used to be a very wary 


1 Cens, Lit, vii. xo. 
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and limited purchaser, but his sub-librarian dashed away here most 
furiously. There was a very curious collection of all the works of 
Nashe,the celebrated pamphleteer of Elizabeth's time, to whom we 
are indebted for many minute allusions, and some literary history, 
that are no where else to be found; for scarcely any miscellaneous 
essays appeared at that time except on politics or divinity. They 
were in three volumes, quarto; and I had myself arranged them and 
got them bound for the owner only a few days before he died.^ 
Having more than half of the tracts contained in them, I bid for you; 
but his majesty beat. I gave up at I2/. 15^., and perhaps you will 
think 1 was mad to go so far.' 

^ This presumably explains the great similarity between the binding and 
arrangement of this collection and Malone’s at the Bodleian Library. 
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NOTE 


What follows is to be regarded as an index, not as a dictionary: the signifi¬ 
cations given are meant simply to indicate in a rough and general way the use 
of the word in the passages referred to; satisfactory equivalents or definitions 
are impossible in the space which could be allowed. An italic query (?) indi¬ 
cates that the precise meaning of the word or phrase in the particular passage is 
doubtful, but in the great majority of cases the general sense may readily be 
inferred from the context. 

Subjects and words are placed together in one alphabet, as it seems that to 
separate the subject-index from the glossary would involve either much dupli¬ 
cation or an irritating number of cross-references. 

Words are in modern spelling save when they are indexed on account of 
their spelling alone : when necessary, the original spelling is added within 
parenthesis. In a few cases when a word has a distinctive Elizabethan form, 
such as ‘ bankrout’, this has been used as the head-word. 

To avoid confusion in the order of words the modem usage has been followed 
as regards the letters i and j, u and v. 

Books, save those of Nashe and the Harveys, should be sought under their 
authors. 

Characters of the two plays and of The Unfortunate Traveller are only 
indexeil when they first appear or first speak. 

When several references are given for a single word, phrase, or statement, 
the note, it any, will generally be found at the one placed first. 

The placing of a reference within parentheses indicates cither that in the 
particular case there is some doubt or peculiarity about the use of the word ; 
or, when the parenthesis folloivs another reference directly without the inter¬ 
vention of a semicolon^ that the second passage referred to is merely a ref)c- 
tition of the first. 

In order to facilitate the study of Nashe’s vocabulary I have distinguishe<l 
words and phrases not necessarily to be regarded as his, in the following 
manner;— 

* is placed before words or phrases occurring, or believed to occur, in the 
doubtful works (including the Fasquil Tracts') alone. When the word or 
phrase occurs both in the genuine and the doubtful works, the is placed 
before all references to the latter. The * is also placetl directly before the 
reference in the case of certain common words indexed as occurring in a 
peculiar sense or spelling in the doubtful works, but not necessarily to be 
regarded as absent from Nashe’s vocabulary. 

t is placed before such words or phrases occurring in the genuine w'orks as 
are not Nashe’s own, but either arc to be found in letters, &c., of others 
inserted in his writings, or are quoted from Gabriel or Richard Harvey for the 
purpose of ridicule. When the word or phrase also occurs as Nashe’s oNvn the 
■f* distinguishes the passages where it is not his. 

f. n. foot-note. It is generally used to refer to a variant reading. 

&c. after a line-number refers to what immediately follows. It does not 
mean fassim 

For lists of a few peculiar grammatical forms and abnormal spellings sec 
pp. 199-203. 
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a, ‘ a per se,’ iii. 45. 36: +‘ a per sc 
a,’ iii. 45. 31 : Nashe so called by 
Harvey, fi. 312. 37; 313. 3; 314. 
7, &c. 

a, he, *iii. 348. 33: quoth a, iii. 16. 

35; 72* 15- 

a, *«, ‘ a God’s name,* ii. 348. 233; 
iii. 152. 4; 282. 1564: * — will,.* 
i. 278. 3 : cf. ‘ a mischief,’ iii. 49. 17. 
a, o/^ in names, as ‘ Tom a Lincoln ’, 
&c.. i. 321. 28 ; *iii. 354. 25 ; *364. 
8; *389. 14: Sir J. a Croft, iii. 78. 
25-6 : cat a mountain, iii. 51. 1-2 ; 
out a cry, i. 327. 10. 
a, an, a bed, iii. 237. 130: a cock¬ 
horse, iii. 200. 9: a land, i. 171. 20. 
a-, separated in such words as ’afresh*, 
&c., see V. 201. 

abbey, a plentiful world when abbeys 
stood, iii. 171. 21: the taking of 
abbey lands, i. 36. 9-10. 
abbey-lubbers, i. ii. 7. 
abbreviately, iii. 184. 23. 

A. B. C., i. 179.16 : abcic, iii. 324, 21. 
Abdias, i. 272. 30. 
abcaiing, sd., i. 268. 24. 
abecedary, unlearned, i. 25. 3. 

Ahetilis, i. 272. 28. 
abhominationly, i. 289. 8. 
abhorrency, i. 308. 2. 

♦abhorlive, iii. 345. 35. 

+abject, under foot, sb. iii. 66. i. 
abject, adj., worthless, ii. 12. 24: 

-ed, cast down, ii. 327. 29. 
abjuration, ii. 326. 2. 
abjure, vh,, relinquish, ii, 363. 59, 
76 : -ing, adj., ii. 153. 34. 
able unto arms, ii. 370. 311. 
aboard, to fall, to meddle with, ii. 
117.27. 

abortive, ii. 123. ii; 213. 17: see 
abhortive. 

aboundance, ♦iii. 344. 18: -ant, ii. 
p. 16; 12. 20; et freq. 
above-board, i. 368. 23; iii. 195. 31. 
abrased, adj., levelled to the ground, 
li. 78. 27. 

abridge, vb., save, spare, iL 162. 34. 

P 


abridgements, use of, see epitomes, 
abroach, on the spit, roasting, i. 368. 
33 - 

abroad, ’ always abroad and never 
within,* iii. 75. 13-14. 
abrogate, vb., i. 223. 27-8, 

Absalom, his ambition, ii. 82. 12. 
abscedarie, see abecedary, 
absey, see A. B, C. 

absolute, skilled, excellent, ii. 135. 8 ; 
260. 15; iii. 323. 21 : -cst, i. 314. 5 ; 
iii. 105. 18-19. 
absonisme, i. 316. 21. 
abstemiousness, examples of, i. 38-9 ; 

202. 19, &c.; 206. 25-30. 
abstract, sb,, ii. 126. 23 ; 162. 32. 
Abstract of certain Acts, An, note on, 
i. 117. 9-10. 
absurdify, vb., i. 311. 9. 
absurdity, sb., dullness, stupidity, iii. 

330. 21 ; cf. note on i. 3. i. 
absurdum per absurdius, i. 275. ii. 
abusion, ii. 171. 15. 
abutting round, adjacent, iii. 291. 
1830. 

Academic, Platonist, ii. 179. 9. 
Academy , The French, of La Primau- 
daye, iii. 178. 7. 

Acamanians, iii. 12. 18. 
acceptance, what is acceptable, ii. 370. 
291. 

accepted, ? excepted, iii. 1V3. 12. 

excess,greatnumber,\\. 254.3. 
accessary, sb., participator, i. 5. 9 : 
adj., iii. loa. 31. 

accident, occurrence, circumstance, 
i. 233. 20; ii. 67. 18, 

Accius, the poet, i. 322. 6. 
accommodate, adj., convenient, iii. 
162. 16. 

accompany with, vb., ii. 124. 10. 
♦accomplish, sb., accomplice, iii. 352. 
32; 360. 23. 

accordant with, adj., ii. 74. 36. 
account, mokt, expect, reckon, iii. 118. 
30 - 

account books, marks in margin of, 
iii. 44. 29-30. 

% 
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accoufttrements, ii. 346. 30. 
accustom, v 6 , inir., ii. 379. 141; 

iii. 66. 39 ; 30 o. 33. 
ace, ‘ bate an ace of,’ iii. 167. ai ; 

ii. 367. 10: ‘an ace (asc) beyond,^ 

i. 306. 35 ; ‘ — lower than,’ iii. 79. 8. 
*acerbum est ab eo laedi, de quo non 

poteris tuto queri, i. 114. ai. 

Achates, character in * Dido \ ii. 346. 
153, dec. 

Achelous, i. 33. 37; iii. 317. ao. 
Achelow, Achlow, Thomas, praised, 

iii. 333* * 8 , 33-4. 

Achilles, disguised as a chambermaid, 

ii. a a I. 34: and Patroclus, age of, 

i. 47. 2-3. 

Achilles’ lace, ii. 181. 6. 

Achitophel, iii. 59. 13. 

Achymacl, a spirit, i. 331. 30. 
Acolastus, ii. 249. 34, &c.; cf. iii. 
347- 43 .S- 9 - 

aconitum, oil of, i. 186. 33 : ink made 
from, iii. 273. 1258. 
acquit, repay, requite^ ii. too. 38. 
act, acts lor a degree done in Germany 
by writing books, iii. 134. 12-14: 
‘acts and monuments,’ ii. 308. 4; 
300 . 22. 

Actaeon, Ovid’s fable interpreted, i. 

386. 18. 

^actions of peace, ? controversies^ iiL 
371. 15-16. 

actors, female, i. 215. 4-5. 
acumen, iii. 265. 990. 

Adam, some maintain there to have 
been men before Adam, ii. 116, 
ia-14; i. 173. 33-5; never fell 

until God made fools, ii. 334. 33; 
when he lived, ii. 168. 30: means 
* red earth ’, iii. 363. ao-i. 

loadstone, ii. 33. 16: softened 
by blood, iii. 173. marg.: f* the claw 
of an—,’ iii. 49. 6. 
adamantine, ii. 73. 37 ; -est, iii. 173.27. 
taddicted to Theory, i. 316. 9-10. 
addis, adz, ii. 333. 30. 
taddoulce, i. 365. 17, 32; 316. 17. 
address, array, disguise, i. 334. 19, 
25; 326. 4 : ? dispatch, *iii. 359. 29 : 
prepare, ? ii. 9. 37 ; 317. 3 o. 
adelantado, iii. 317. 3. 
adequate, vb. trans., ii. 48. 19 : intr., 

iii. 171. 36. 
adequation, i. 48. 3i. 
ftidiophonl,non-essentialf indifferent, 

iii. 44. 4. 


adjacent, sh,, iii. 78. 14. 

adjunct, rA, ii. 168. 13; *iii. 

347 - 36. 

Admetus, iii. 351. 556. 

Admirals, Lord, constituted by 
Henry III, iii. 164. 18, &c. 
admiration, to enjoy by, i. 180. 14 ; to 
bring one in — with, i. 337. 27. 
Admonition to the Parliament, The, 
note on i. 117. 14. 
fadmonitionative, iii. 133. 7. 
adnihilate, i. 311. 38. 
adorn, ^set forth, i. 10. 35. 

Adriatic Sea, iii, 183. 20. 
adulterize, ii. 140. 1- 2. 
adumbrate, vb., iii. 226. 5. 
adust, burnt, iii. 93. 23 ; *393. 19. 
advance, vb., —a blow, ii. 216. 32: 
— a canopy, i. 379. 28 : - a flag, 
*i. 100. 39; ii. 20. 14; 209. 4 ; - a 
garland, iii. 331. 26 : to set in front, 
ii. 171. 13: show conspicuously or 
in front, ii. 372. 7; 317. 30: reji., 

ii. 48. 36. 

advantage, to work upon the, i. 348. 
33 ; iii. 265. 1015. 

advantageable, ii. 224. 4 ; iii. 178. 8. 
adventrous, i. 313. ii. 
adventures, at all, iii. 109. 13; (aven- 
tures) ii. 91. 13; 226, 17. 
adversary, the word of God as an, ii. 

32. 16-17 ; note on ii. 20. 32. 
advertise, vb., inform, i. 154. 10; 189. 

I ; ii. 371, 16 ; iii. 159. 31-2. 
advertisements of bearwards and fen¬ 
cers, iii. 131 . 19: of books, i. 343, 
6-7; cf. iii. 109. 12 -14: of a house 
to let, iii. 115. 19 : of schools, i. 194. 
38-9: of situations wanted (on the 
doors of St. Paul’s), i. 194. 37. 
Aedes Valdinenses, see GratulcUiones 
Valdinenses. 

Aegina (person), i. 16. 18: (island) 

iii. 184. 19. 

Aegisthus and Clytemnnestra, (i 4 i!gi- 
stus) i. 216. 30-1 ; ii. 394. 31 ; 
(Egistus) ii. 154. 38-9. 

Aelian, cited, iii. 243. 315-18. 
Aeneas, his journey to heil, i. 238.19 : 
carried his father from Troy, i. 293. 
19; character in ‘ Dido *, ii. 345. 143, 
&c. 

Acneidos, Aeneid, iii. 313. 33. 
faenigmaticall, iii. 15. 6. 

♦aenulatum, i. 73. 37. 

Aeolia, ii. 343. 63. 
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Aloides] 

Aeolat, Hi. 199. 14, 19. 

Aerius, i. 133. ii, 

Aeschines, iii. 65. 31 ; lao. 15. 
Aesculapius, built an oracle of the 
sun, iii. 33. 7-8. 

Aesop, the fabulist: fable of the cock 
and pearl, i. 31. 13-14; Hi. 339. 39, 
&c.: of the snake and the husband¬ 
man, ii. 130 . 9-13; iii. 37a, 1312-13 : 
of the glow-worm, i. 260. 35-8; iii 
314. 19-31 ; 333. 12-16 : of the kid, 
Hi. 3*6. 5, &c.: he bought up all the 
tongues in the market, iii. 33. 19-30: 
‘ Acsopum non attrivistis,’ iii. 30. 13 : 
mentioned, iii. 203. 33. 

Aesop, the actor, inferior to Ned 
Allen, i 315. 13-15. 

•cestival (es-), of the summer^ iii. 392. 
19. 

Aetna, see Etna. 

affect, sb.y ii. 153. 16: vb.^ aspire to^ 
i 239. 28 } {pr pretend to), i. 35 a, i : 
love, i 31a. 15 ; ii. 114. 35. 
affectation, artificiality, i. 193. ii; 

ii. i.S. 30. 

affection, fancy, i. 19. 29; 37. 33 ; 
ii. 146. I : disposition, trait of cha^ 
racter, i. 15. 10; 31. 19; ii. a8i. 

aiectionatc, loving, ii. 15.11; ? iii. 8. 

33; — to, inclined to, iii. 315. i, 
affiance, sb., trust, ii. 215. 9 : vb,,\i. 
66. 18. 

affluent (argument), i. 35. 33. 
affrightment, i. 384. 13. 

Afrania, Caia or Gaia, note on i. 16. 
34 - 

Africa, new-born children shown to 
serpents in, ii. 96. 18-22 {see Ad¬ 
denda) : mostly sand, iii. 36. 34-7. 
after, to swear ‘ after ten in the hun¬ 
dred’, i. 170. 3a (cf. Hi. ia8.16-17) • 
beat ‘after twenty —i. 358. 6. 
after-winter, iii. 290. 1809. ^ . 

Agaens, Augeas, Hi. 209. 23, 
Agamemnon, bis musician left with 
Clytemnaestra, ii. 394. 14-18 : men¬ 
tioned, ii. 15^ a8. 

Agapite, St., iii. 33. 31* 
agast, vb,, i. 373. 14; ii. 170. 34: 
-ment, sb., L 373. 16. 

Agathocles, his earthen vessels, iii. 58. 

36-9: mentioned, iii. 194. i. 
Agelastns, iii. laa. 3-4. 

Agesilaus, his abst^ousness, L 38. 
*4-36. 


313 

aggravate, lay stress upon, i. a a. 5 {see 
Addenda). 

aggrievance, i. 306. 10. 
aglet, i. 166. 31 : (auglet) ii. 227. 
36. 

Agnus dei,//. deies, iii. 208. 33. 
agreeing to, cucordant with, ii. 47. 6. 
Agrigentine maids, i. 9. a. 

Agrippa, Cornelius: Surrey and Wilton 
meet him at Wittenburg, various 
tales of him, ii. 253-4: and Charles 
V, i. 37*- .S5» : cited, i. 338. 

27-9; ii. 132. 28, &c.; iii. 221.6-9: 
his De Incertitudine et Vanitate 
Scientiarum, i. 191. 16-17: Nashe’s 
use of the work, v. 115; 118; lai ; 
134: other mentions, i. 320. 10; 
324. 24; Hi. 16. 7-8 ; 111. 6. 
Agrippa, Marcus Vipsanius, born feet 
foremost, i. 36. 37. 

Agrippae, persons bom feet foremost, 
i- 36. 34 - 5 - 

ague, hot, influenza, v. a a, note 7. 
a hungered, H. 85. 31, 
aidful, iii. aoa. ao. 
aie, dh, ii. 288. 26; aih, i. 378. 34. 
air, *castles in the, i. 134. 16 : spirits 
of the, see spirit. 

Ajax, i. 37. 3; 331. 37; ii. 330. 14: 
with pun on ‘ Jakes ’, iii. 11. 19; 
38. 10. 

alablaster, adj. and sb., alabaster, ii. 

51. 8; 67. 3 ; 370. 34. 
alarum, vb., to sound as an alarm, ii. 
56. 30. 

Alban’s, St., in Wood Street, Hi. 101. 
12. 

Albion's England, iW. 334. 17. 
Albnmazar, his theory of the crossing 
of the Red Sea, ii. 116. 33 : men¬ 
tioned, iii. 84. 10; 382. 6 ; 386. 4; 
394 - 37- 

Alcazar, battle of, iii. 33. 16; aia. 35. 
alchemists (alcumists), said to perse¬ 
cute nature, i. 261. 5. 
alchemize, vb., compound, ii. 306. 9. 
alchemy (alcumie), money wasted on 
it, iii. 5a. 10-13 : Nashe no believer 
in it, Hi. 33 o. 29-31; i. 351. 16. 
Alcheron, Alchoron, the Koran, iii. 
33. 28; in. 32. 

Alcheronabip, css a title, iii. 193. 6. 
alchumize, see alchem-. 

Alcidamas, on the summum bonum, 
iH. 343. 302-3. 

Alcides, see Hercules. 
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Alcinoof, as a musician, i. 335. 39; cf. 
note on ii. 366.158. 

Alcion, a musician, ii. 366. 158. 
Alcmaeon, his opinion as to the gods, 
iii. 374. 1398-9. 

Alcmena, i. 16. 16. 
alcumist, -y, see alchem-. 

♦alderman, elder, i. 131. 31. 
ale, Icelanders carry it frozen, i. 360. 
35 : and take the sacrament in it, i. 
360. 39: halfpenny ale, i. 364. 3: 
see beer, bottle ale. 
ale-crammed, i. 197. 7. 

♦ale-cunner, inspector of ale, iii. 383. 
30; 393 - 34 - ^ 

ale-dagger, *i. 61. 31: ale-house 
dagger, i. 308. 14. 
alc-house-signe, iii. 119. 5. 
ale-knight,i. 34. 3 ; ♦iii. 383. 37; ale¬ 
house knight, i. 369. 7-8. 

Alexander (of Maccdon), a little man, 

ii. 83. 5 : adrunkard, iii 365. loio-i: 
and the pirate, note on ii. 345. 35 : 
his dream, i. 363. 33 : his stirrops, i. 
183. 30 : trees which spoke to him, 

iii. 199. lo-i : mentioned, iii. 191. 
10 : see Homer. 

Alexander VI, pope, i. 113. i. 
Alexandrian Library, iii. 35. 4. 
Alfonso, King, 1 Alfonso Xof CastilU, 
iii. 136 . 3-3. 

Alfonso II, king of Naples, his dream, 

i. 373. II. 

Alfonso d’Avalos, Don, Marquis del 
Vasto, iii. 45. 18. 

Alfonso de Castro, see Alphonsus. 
Alfonsus, Pietro Alfunsi, iii. 303. 33. 
Ali, see Mortus Alii, 
aliquid latet quod non patet, ii. 309. 38. 
all, punning upon * awl *i. 135, 17 : 
distinction of ‘ all ’ and * every', *i. 
134. 19: ' all and some,’ ii. 330. 34 : 
all to, emphasizing a verb or par¬ 
ticiple, ‘ all to shivered ’, ii. 37. 34: 
{with be- verbs), all to be defaced, ii. 
374. 33: — be frenchified, i. 305. 
13: —belabour, ii. 314. 17; —be- 
poniarded, ii. 83. 37 ; — berime, iii. 
177. 31 ; *368. 8 : — besmeared, i. 
334.4: — be-spiced,iii. 41. 8 ; — be 
tasselled, i. 160. so: ‘the devil and 
all,* i. 163. 3: ‘for all,’ although, ii. 
337. 31: ‘ when all comes to all,* 
i* 375 - 19; 332 . 37. 
alia Neapolitano, i. 361. 19. 
allay (of wind), t/A, /^, ii. 345. 6. 


fallectives, iii. 45. 30; 46. 36. 
allegation, citation, ii. 137. 15. 
allege, vb., qwte, ii. 137. 1; 138. 33. 
allegement, ii. 61. 36; 368. 39. 
allegories, Nashe denies writing them, 
i. 155. 3 : see interpreters. 

Allen, VTilliam, the ‘ English Car¬ 
dinal’, i. 116. 33. 

Alleyn, or Allen, Ned, the actor, 
praised,!. 315. 13-15,30: his popu¬ 
larity, i. 396. 3. 

All-hallows, Church of, at Cambridge, 
i. 377. 33, 36. 

alligator, an apothecary’s, iii. 67. 15. 
Allington, his vision, i. 383. 8 {see 
Addenda). 

Allocer, Duke, a spirit, iii. 48. 39. 
allom, see alum, 
alloune, allonsl, iii. no. 13. 
allow, praise, iii. 130. i6 : -ance, iii. 
89. 31; 107- 33 - 

All the Floivers of the Broom, a tune, 
iii. 133 . 33. 

allude, vb., compare to, represent figu¬ 
ratively by, i. 173. 34; il 66. 36; iii. 

58. 13. 

zWvXvit, symbolical, ii. 171. ii. 
Almain, German^ iii. 134. is. 
almanacks, where commonly posted 
up, i. 167. 14-16; iii 73. 13-14: 
out of date almanacks, i. 167. 14: 
T. Harvey’s, see Prognostication. 
vSxtit% {disyllabic), iii. 360. 836. 
Almotid for a Parrot, An, editions, 
iii 337-8 : text, iii. 339-76 ; date of 
composition and publication, iv. 
460-1: authorship, v. 59-63: men¬ 
tioned, i. 368. 16-17. 
almond leap verse, iii. 333. 6. 
almond-tree, its improvidence, ii. 385. 
p-io. 

alms-cart, iii. 361. 880: alms-tub, iii. 
369. 1135. 

almsgiving, very little in England, ii. 

161. 6, &c. 
alonely, i. 6. 33 . 
aloof, *l 137. 19; ii. 333. 4. 
alphabet of faces, i. i6r. 35. 

Alphabet of Idiots, Nashe’s, i. 363.15. 
Alphonso, see Alfonso. 

Alphonsus, Friar, Alfonso de Castro, 
i. 303 . 19. 

Alphonsus, King, see Alfonso. 
Alrynach, a spirit, i. 331. 7. 
alteration,/0/f/t^a/iii. 83. 39. 
alteza, aitezta, loftiness, iii. 175. 11. 
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^Altogether, all together^ in union^ i. 
79- 9- 

alum (allom, allum), iii. 134. 4; — 
water, ii. 306. 14-15 ; 315. 3*- 
aly, * his alie honor,’ ii. 211. 7. 
Amalthaea’s horn, iii. 119. 22. 
amate, z/^., daunts ii. 145. 20; 173. i. 
amazement, t impressiveness^ ii. 252. 
28. 

ambage, beating about the bush^ ii. 

255. 12 ; iii. 210. 5. 
fambidexterity, iii. 44. 2. 
ambition, attack on, ii. 81-92. 
*ambitus, iii. 359. 15. 
ambodexter, sb.^ iii. 105. 36; 202. 29: 
o^'., i. 286. 16: ‘to play —,* i. 
102. 4. 

Ambrose, St., quoted, ii. loi. 25. 
ambry, store {^properly store-cupboard) ^ 
iii. 206. II. 

ambs-ace (ames ace), tvoo aces, ii. 207. 
17 ; 262. 4 : ames ace and the 

dice,’ iii. 357. 7. 
ambuscado, ii. 180. i. 
amended, ‘ the world is well amended 
with . .ii. 214. 29. 
amercement, iii. 156. 7. 
ames ace, see ambs-ace. 
amiable, translating */ormosus'y ii. 
299. 12. 

famicable end, tcrmes, i. 

316. 16-17. 

famnesty, the gracions law of, i. 316. 
16. 

amomum, a spice^ i. 380. 33 ; iii. 313. 

3a. 

amor and amicitia, the distinction of, 
iii. 68. 25. 

Amorite, as term of abuse, iii. 119. 7. 
amphibology, ii. 132. 25 ; ii. 348. aa. 
Amphion, iii. 2x7. ii. 

Amphitryon, i. 16. 15. 
ample, ‘ to the ample life,’ iii. 226. 6. 
amplification, fi. 3 ^ 5 - ^5 I 38o. 35; 
iii. 9. 9 : figure of —, iii. lao. a. 
amplify, describe ai length, lay stress 
on, i. 36. 3a; 225. 31 ; 346. 31: 
-ficr, iii. 120. 10. 

Amyntas, praise of, i. 243-5 * cf. v. 30. 
Amyntas, T. Watson’s, iii. 320, 13, 
a3-4- 

Anabaptists, L 74. 17; 94- 15; 130. 
8-1 a ; 17a. 16; iii. 353. 9 : the 
Anabaptist ri^g at MUnster, ii. 
232-41. 

Anacharsis, hit saying of the Athe¬ 


nians, i. 31 . 8-9; in what habit he 
slept, i. 47. 3-4; why killed, iii. 367. 

3 - 4 . 

anagrammatize, ii. 182. a. 
analogy,/ara//^/, iii. 171. 39. 
analysis, compendium, abstract, iii. 
318. a6. 

Anarazel, a spirit, i. 33a. 11. 
an ater sit contrariusalbo,ii. 133.8-9. 
anatomize, dissect, cut up, discuss 
analytically, i. 9. 6; ao. 3 ; 196.19; 
213. 24; 260. 30 ; ii. 73. 9 ; iii. a 16. 
27 : ? sketch out or scratch {onglass), 

ii. 271. 3. 

anatomy, dissection, anatomical de¬ 
monstration, ii. 304. 32 : 305. 19; 
(*>• 59 - 13 (Anotamie); ii. 305. 27; 

iii. 67. la) : carcase used for dissec¬ 
tion, iii. \*i. 2*1 \ 34. 27 : fig. discus¬ 
sion, analysis, i. 3. i; 37. 35 ; 306. 
4; (•i. 93. 11) : portrait, i. 5. 10. 

Anatomy of Absurdity, The, editions, 

i, 1-2 : text, i. 3-49 : date of compo¬ 
sition and publication, iv. i: sources, 

iv. 3; V. 117-18: origin and mean¬ 
ing of title, iv. 3: mentioned as 
about to appear, iii. 324. 27. 

Anaxagoras, on the moon’s eclipses, 

ii. 139. ^-11. 

Anaxandndes, Quoted, iii. 128. 25-8. 
Anaxarete and Iphis, see Axeres. 
Anaximander, iii. 274. 1295. 
Anaximenes, iii. 274. 1295. 
anchor, *to come to, to conclude, i. 
134. 30. 

ancient, ii. 301. a ; iii. 148. a ; 

174. 3 : old fellow, ii. 95. ai. 
anckle, sec ankle. 

and, ‘ five and five to a rat,’ iii. 180. 
35 : if, iii. 38. 34; ♦395. 3 ; et freq. 
Andrew’s, St., at Norwich,iii. 372.14. 
Andrews, Lancelot, iii. 105. 7, 15 ; 
107. 21, a8: admired by Lyly, iii. 
107. 30 - 5 * 

Andromeda, a malevolent star, iii. 83. 
28. 

Andron of Argos, i. ao6. a8. 

AqtcIo, St, Castle of, at Rome, ii. 
31; iii. 300 . 14. 

Angelo, Michael, i. 380. ai: qnar- 
relled with Raphael, iii. 53. 2-3. 
Anger, Jane, her Protectionfor Women, 
iv. 3, note i. 

quinsy, i. lai. 25. 
angle-hooks,i. x66. ai. 
animadvertiae, vb.^jnjorm, iii. 163.9. 
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animals, vices borrowed from, ii. ns. 
36, &c. 

animate, encourage, ii. 3i8. 6. 
animus in patinis, iii. 364. 976. 
ankle (of the chin), "iangle, ii. 227. 37. 
Anna, character in '■Dido\ ii. 359. 
390. 

annalists, inferior to poets, i. 194. 

8, &C. 

Anne, St., ii. 366. 28. 
annotation, discussion, digression, ii. 
345. 30 . 

annoy, vb., hartn, ii. 368. 231. 
anon, tapsters' cry, ii. 213. 18; iii. 
359 - 823. 

*anotamie, anatomy, i. 59. 13. 
another-while, iii. 38. 19. 
an sit, sessions of, iii. 331. 9. 
answerable to, in proportion to, *i. 73. 
16; 167. 30: in conformity "with, 
*i. 135. 3-3. 

Answer to the Abstract, The, i. 117. 
9-10. 

Answer to the Admonition, The, i. 

119. 38-9; note on i. 117. 14. 
Antaeus, a giant, iii. 19a. 23 : his 
shield, iii. 35. 33. 
autartick, antarctic, iW. 179. 19. 
ante ad dicendum quam ad cognoscen- 
dum veniunt, i. 24. 35-6. 
antecedence (of the day), earlier part, 
iii. 159. 36. 

antecedent ,of two, iii. 23. 25. 
Antemeridianus, a kind of devil, i. 229. 

31. 

Anthony, -io, see Antony, -io. 
anthropophagize, ii. 73. ii. 
antic, adj.,grotesque, unseemly, ii. 82. 
3 ; 375* >8 : fanciful, i. 378. 8 : 

joiners’ antic work, i. 370. 37. 
Anticosmopolita, ? a work by G. Har¬ 
vey, V. 163. 

antic-woven, ii. 137. 36. 
Antidicomarianitans, ii. 133. 36. 
antidotes against plague considered 
cowardly, ii. 165. 34-5. 

Antigone, i. ii. 33. 

Antigone, T. Watson’s, iii. 330. 23-4. 
antigonist, antagonist, ii. 183. 38; 
iii. 3 >- 35 »« 

Antimachus, iii. 317. 3. 

Antimartinist tracts, opposition to, 

i. 110. 36, &c.: how far to be re¬ 
galed as authorized, v. 44: the 
printers of the, v. 52-3. 
Antimartmus, not by Nashe, v. 138. 


Antiochus, iii. 360. 21. 

Antiope, i. 16. 15. 

Autipast, foretaste, ii. 325. 24; iii. 23. 
24; *.356. 35 - 

antipathies, to pig, sturgeon, &c., 

i. 188. 28-35. 

antipodes, ‘ sailed just Antipodes 
against us,’ iii. 174. i. 
antiquaries, i. 182-3 • offended 
with Nashe, i. 154. 35, &c. : anti¬ 
quary, "i old fashioned writer, i. 9. 
10. 

Antisthenes, and Diogenes, iii. 23. 
17 : his highest happiness, ii. 141. 
23 (Antistines). 

Antonio, Don, iii. 106, 39 ; 107. 9. 
Antony and Cleopatra, banquets of, 

ii. 267. 22. 

Antwerp, the destruction of, ii. 81. i: 
the English House at, i. 80. 33 : 
hangman of, iii. 112. 3 : picture of 
St. Christopher at, iii. 36. 3-4. 
anvil, vh., hammer, iii. 134. 33 ; 175. 
14. 

apaid, pleased, iii. 98. 7. 
ape, noblemen kept apes, ii. 369. 33-3 : 
they were dressed up, note on i. 172. 
14-15: tale of one mistaken for 
a man, i. 306. 18-31: fable of apes 
and glow-worm, i. 260. 3^ ; iii. 314. 
>9-21 ; 333. 13-16: Mike an ape 
over the chain,’ iii. 37. 24-5. 
ape-drunk, i. 307. 19. 

Apelles, known by one line, i. 31. 

33-3 : and the cobbler, i. 44. 7-8. 
a per se, see a. 

aphorism, Greene’s use of the word, 

iii. 44. 8-10. 

Apion (Appio), the grammarian, and 
Homer, 1. 87. 34-6. 

Apis, see Epaphus. 

Apis Lapis, Master, (i. c. William 
Beeston) i. 355. 3; 357. 7 ; iii. 133. 
10. 

Apocrypha, The, excluded from Bibles, 
>>>• 325- 7; tee note on i. 95. 24: 
attacks on, ii. 116. 28-30. 
apocrypha, adj., i. 325.18. 

Apollo, and Pan, i. 44. 8-9; iii. 367. 
30 - 1 : called Pythius (Pytheus), i. 
333. 15-16 : would call Spenser his 
Socrates, iii. 333.13-14 : mentioned, 
i. 16. 20; 335. 30; iii. 374. 1280. 
Apollonius of Alabanda, i. 35. 5-6. 
Apollonius Tyanaeus, ‘a devil,* L 
338. 34; his fcate, i. 331. 34, 35. 
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apostata, 137* 10 : i. *28. 

I ; iii. 54. 36. 

apostolicship, as a title^ iii. 209. 33. 
apothecaries, their crocodile, iii. 67. 

15 : apothecary shop, i. 186. 23. 
apotheg, iii. 23. 3; 139. 12; pi. as 
sing., i. 199. 29. 

apothegmatical, iii. 37. 9 ; *368. 36. 
apparent, evident, i. 302. 3 ; ii. 19. i ; 
iii. 160. 27; 169. 8 : -ly, clearly, 

i. 308. 5 ; ii. 289. 23. 
apparitions, in the air, i. 354. 10: 

appearing to a sick gentleman, i. 
378-81. 

apparitor, made by K. Greene to eat 
his citation, i. 271. 30. 
appeal, vb., 1 charge, accuse, i. 363. 7. 
*appellationer, iii. 365. 26. 

page-boy, ii. 209. 9. 

Appio, see Apion. 

appius, (i. e. apium, parsley'), good 
against devils, i. 238. 28. 
apple-squire, ii. 308. 29; iii. 54. 23. 
appliable, i. 364. 23. 
appointment, * the guests of his — ,* 

ii. 255 - ^ 9 - 

appose, vb., question, iii. 16. 17. 
apprehend, feel emotionally, i. 219. 

13 : recognize, perceive, iii. 66. 5. 
apprehension, understattding, mind, 
lii. 158. 20. 

appropriate, naturally belonging, iii. 
179. 17. 

apron-squire, ii. 159. ii. 

Apuleian ears, i. 24. 13. 

Apuleius: on spirits, i. 227. 34; 235. 
22 : Nashe referred to by Harvey as, 

iii. 118. 14, &c. 

aqua coelestis, ii. 210. 29; 113. 21. 
aqua fortis, nitric acid, ii. 315. 31; 
iii. 25. 21, 22; ‘terms steeped in 
aqua fortis and gunpowder,’ i. 195. 
21; 321. 23-4 ; iii. 122. 33-4. 
aqua vitae, brandy, i. 208. 23; 209. 
7 ; ii. 310. 26; 316. 7 : — sellers, i. 
364. 34 * 

aquila non capit muscas, iii. 85. ii. 
Aquitanicus, see Prosper, 
aquite, see acquit. 

Arabia, dry as the sands of, iii. 162. 

26. 

Arabius tibicen, note on ii. 156. 17. 
arable, ? connected with agriculture, 
iii. 171. 14. 

Arachne, Harvey calls his gentle¬ 
woman ‘ Aradme', iii. 112.13. 


Aratus, quoted by St. Paul, ii. 128. 
23 - 

Arccuiia, The, see Sidney, 
arcandum (or Arcandam), iii. 12. x8. 
Archabius, a trumpeter, ii. 156. 17. 
Archdeacons’ Court, i. 256. 4. 

Archer, John, iii. 229. 

Arches, Court of, iii. 46. 7, 13: 71. 
10-13; 129. 25. 

Archesilaus, and harsh sounds, ii. 42. 

2.3. 

Archibald Rupenrope, name for 
G. Harvey, iii. 65. 26-7. 
Archilochus, his books banished from 
Sparta, i, 25. 10-12: criticized by 
Harvey, i. 283. 22, &c.: defended 
by Nashe, i. 285. 3, &c. : mentioned 
iii. 369. 12. 

Archimedes, his brazen heaven, i. 331. 

22, 35 ; 335* 3 - 4 - 

Architas, his wooden dove, i. 331. 19, 
35 ; ii. 220, 26-7. 

Architumna, i. ii. 3a. 
architype, iii. iii. 5. 
archpatriarch, iii. 181. ii. 
farchpatron, iii. 45. 22; 46. 6. 

Arden of Feversham, supposed refer¬ 
ence to, note on i. 213. 24-7. 

Ardes, Ardres (Pas-de-Calais), ii. 
327- 35 ; 328. 4 - 

arena, ‘ in arenam et pulverem philoso- 
phicum,’ ii, 278. 22-3. 

+Areopage, iii. 43. 24, 25, 
fAretinish mountain of huge exaggera¬ 
tions, i. 316. 15. 

Aretino, Pietro, note on i. 242. 15 : 
life and works, ii. 264-6: miscalled 
L’Unico, note on ii. 265. 27-8: his 
epitaph, ii. 265. 24: his like is 
needed in England, i. 242. 15: 
Nashe wishes to imitate his style, 
iii, 152. 8-9: blamed by Plarvey, 
i. 283. 23; defended by Nashe, 
i. 285. 13, &c.: his Cortigiana 
quoted, i. 259. 32; (cf. iii. 277. 
1399-1400) : whether Nashe bor¬ 
rowed from him, ▼. 128-9: other 
mentions, i. 320. 10; 324. 24. 
Aretino, L’Unico, note on i. 242. 15. 
argent, iii. 96. 15; 174. 18; 213. 
II. 

Argentine, ? Strasburg, iii. 174. 19. 
argosy, great ship, 1. 371. 34; iii. 
173 - 33 - 

argue one of, charge one with, ii. 

a 39 - 9. 
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trgumeat, vb^ reason^ ii. 31. 8; 166. 
» 4 * 

argumentam a testimonio hanumo, 1. 
293. 27-8. 

Argus, his eyes, i. 295. 11; iii. 346. 
28: and Mercury, iii. 330. 34-5; 
cf. il. 355* 145-6. 

Argus, Ulysses dog, iii. 255. 716. 
argute, Jkeen, iii. 67. 4. 

Ariapithes (Aripithis), i. 35. 28-30- 
Aries, persons born under, are fortu¬ 
nate, lii. 84. 2-6. 

Arioch, a spirit, i. 230. 25. 

Ariosto, refused to learn law, iii. 216. 
9-10: borrowed from, iii. 313. 8: 
mentioned, ii. 60. 9; iii. 322. 28. 
Aripithis, see Ariapithes. 

Aristagoras and iiistiaeus, iii. 252. 
694 - 611 . 

Aristippus, atypical flatterer, i. 7. 22 ; 
iii. 346. 38 : mentioned, iii. 194. 18. 
Aristophanes, i. 283. 22, &c.: his 
JVubes, 285. 9-12: mentioned, iii. 
126. 1. 

Aristotle, cited on debt to the gods, 
parents and schoolmasters, ii. 105. 
18: on history, iii. 23. 27-9: on 
learning and madness, iii. 265. 992-3: 
on marriage, i. 15. 29-33: on sins, 
ii. 84. 3-4: on sodomy, iii. 278. 
1416 : on Tices of nature, iii. 355. 
38 : on women, i. 12.14-17 : praised 
for his knowledge, i. 31. 16; li. 119, 
3: ‘the prince of philosophers,’ 

i. 196. 5: called ‘ Daemon1. 228. 
14: his harlot ‘ Hermia’, iii. iii. 
24: drowned himself in the Nile, 

ii. 118. 33, &c. {see Addenda) : cried 

* £ns entium miserere mei’, iii. 66. 
3; ‘ non vidit verum in ^iritua* 
libus,’ iii. 126. 31-2 : insufficiently 
studied, iii. 318. 7: not to be fol¬ 
lowed in religious matters, i. 49. 3: 
abused by K. Harvey, i. 196. i-a ; 

iii. 85. 5-6: the Aristotle-Ramus 
controversy, i. 43. 33-4 7 iii. 368. 2 : 

* ipsissima sunt Aristotelis verba,’ i. 
318.14: other mentions, iii. 84. 36; 
118. 17. 

arm, * to hold one at the arm’s end,’ 
i. 185. 3-4: *a long arm,’ iii. 195. 
26 : vb,y arm forth, iii. 186. ao. 
armada, iii. 62. 5. 

Armada, The Spanish, i. 185. 4-15; 

398. 16; iii. 157. 34. 
arma vimmque cano, L 7. 36. 


Annin, Robert, i. 280. 15. 
armorial bearings, bought from 
heralds, i. 213. 16: dog as crest, 

L 260. 35: wheatsheaf as crest, i. 
361. 3. 

armonr, clashing of, a preservative 
against devils, i. 238. 31-2. 
Arraignment of Paris^ Peele’s, iii. 
323. 38-9. 

arrant, errand^ ii. 321. 29, 30; iii. 
282. 1568. 

arrant, knight, ii. 341. 33; 258. 17; 

iii. 154. 18. 

arrayed, ‘ so arraid,’ in such a state, 
ii. 296. 19. 

arre, vb.^ snarle, iii. 254. 658. 
arrearage, i. 337. 37; iii. 24. 19. 
arreared, raised up, ii. 381. 3, 
arrested (with the plague), ii. 171. 
37- 

Arrius, Artus, i. I3i. 7; 172. 4, cf. 
note on 171. 34, &c. 
arrogate, i. 22. 35. 
arrow, silver, iii. 283. 1569-70. 
arsadine, iii. 41. 35; ao6. 15. 

Ars Bibendi, see Obsopaeus. 
arsemeirique, iii. 44. 30. 
arse-worm, iii. 109. 3. 

Artaxerxes and the cup of water, iii. 
134. 31 . 

Artemidorus Daldianus, i. 361. 34. 
artemisia, a kerb of the family of 
wormwood, good against devils, i. 
238. 19- 

art-enamel, vh., ii. 134. 14. 
Arthington, i. 395. 24. 

Arthur, King, i. ii. 9; ii. 283. 4-5. 
Arthurian romances denounc^, i. 11. 
6-11. 

Arthur of Little Britain (i. e. Brit^ 
tony), i. II. 9. 
artic, arctic, iii. 179. 18. 
article, vb., i. 285. 20; ii. 35. 3; iii. 
28. 25. 

articles, distinguish of, ?, iii. 316. 

lO-II. 

articulate, vb., ? argtee, iii. 179. 24. 
artificers, pride of, i. 173. 1-3. 
fartlficiality, i. 316. 8. 
artificially, with art, ii. 96. 32 ; 165. 
23; 209. 26. 

artillery-house, ii. 47. ai. 
artire, artery, iii. 67. 13. 
artist, 1 professor of magic, i. 238. 

24: scholar, i. 241. 30. 
art-master, iii. 311. 26; 312. 26. 
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fart notory, iii. 49. 4. 
arts-vanishing, ii. 139. 39. 
art-thriving, 1. 384. 30. 
as, conj.y ihatf ii. 350. 39; 343. 35 ; 
348. 334; iii. 81. 14; 178. 13; 315. 
3 : as tf^ ii. 135. 1 : ‘as now,’ noWf 

ii. 347. 198: ‘as howlii. 3 ii. 30 ; 
388. 67. 

Ascanius, character in ‘ Dido\ ii. 
344 - 96; 346. 163. &c. 

Ascanius (i.e. A. de Renialmi), iii. 

123- 33 {see Addenda'). 

Ascaroth, i. 333. 33. 
ascendants, ?c/imders, ii. 40. 38. 
ascertain, v6., to assure, ii. i3i. 7; 
331.35; was —ed, knew for certain^ 
i. 363. 39. 

Ascham, R., his Schoolmaster, i. 48. 
31 ; iii. 181. 15, &c.: praised, i. 48. 
37; iii. 317. 31-3, 37 (i. 195. 30): 
Grant's life of him in his Fam. EpisU^ 
i. 48. 38. 

ascribe, enroll, ii. 3 oi. 31. 
ase, see ace. 

ashes (of ale), ?, i. 380. ii. 

Ashford, Kent, Martinists at, i. 89. 1. 
as in praescnti, iii. 78. 14; (asse) 
i. 383. 33. 

asinus ad lyram, iii. 313. 35. 
askance-regard, ii. 55. 35. 

Askew, Anne, the ballad of, iii. 113* 
13-14. 

Asmodeus, i. 336. 14. 
asrauch, as much, i. 337. 35; iii. 
89. 3. 

Asmundus, see Asuitus. 

asp, pursues the slayer of its mate, 

iii. 131 . 31-4. 

asparagus, grown in dung, i. 174. 9 
marg. 

aspect, glance, ii. 58. 5: (of stars) 
•iii. 391. 36. 

Asphaltites, Lake, i. 359. 14. 
aspire (of time), vb., reach, ii. 356. 34. 
aspis, aspic, snake, i. 377. 18 ; ii. 140. 
33. 

ass, killed by nothing but cold, ii. 
339. 13-13; iii. 393. 1917: his 
sloth, ii. 113. 5: his honesty and 
patience, ii. 330. 33 ; iii. 341. 343-6: 
he never breaks pasture, ii. 331.1-3 : 
scarabs produced from, note on i. 
174. 4: C. Agrippa’s praise of, 
i. 338. 37-9: title of an archbishop 
who praised Christ for riding upon 
one, note on iii. 139. 5: Cuman ass, 


i. 338. 31: she*as8es breed all their 
lives, i. 9. 33: asses’ milk used for 
the skin, ii. 139. 33-4. 

assay, sh., effort, i. 180. 4. 
asse in piesenti, see as in prmesenti. 
assertionate, vh., assert, ii. 41. 8. 
*Asse-trologie, iii. 381. 39. 
♦Asse-tronomy, iii. 379. 13. 
assizes, •' a whole assizes,’ iii. 353. I. 
assoone, as soon, i. 363. 39. 
assure, ’ipromise, pledge, ii. 339. 33. 
fasterisk, markra with an, iii. 43. 30, 
astony, astonish, i. 6. 16; 344. 4; 

ii. 23 - 13 - 

Astraeus, ii. 343. 73. 
astra petit disertus, i. 301.34 (iii. xa6. 
37). 

astrologers, i. 33. 8, &c.; iii. 83. 
16, &c. 

Astrological Addition, J. Harvey’s 
note on i. 196. I3 ; v. 168. 
Astrological Discourse, R. Harvey's, 

i. 196. 17, &c.; 308. 5; 318. x-16: 

V. 73 ; 166. 

astronimie, i. 196. 30. 

Astrophel (i. e. Sidney), iii. 333. 30; 
330 - 13. 33; 331 - a- 
Astrophel and Stella, Nashe’s Preface 
to, iii. 339-33; v. 17: date of 
publication, iv. 459: verses in, 
attributed to Nasbc, iii. 396 : prob¬ 
ably not his, V. 139-40. 

Asuitus and Asmundus, story of, i. 
333. 31 , &c. 

aswell, as well, i. 347. 34; 386. 14; 
ct freq. 

Atalanta (Atlanta, -d),\. xi. 33; an. 

II. 

Athanasius, on devils, i. 338. 5-8. 
atheism, i. 173. 8-36; attack upon, 

ii. 114-39; inward and outward 
atheists, li. 117. 16, &c. : mai^ 
atheists in England, ii. 131. 36, 
&c.: the charges against Marlowe, 
Ralegh, &c., note on ii. 116. 13-16. 

Athenagoras of Argos, ii. 37. 3. 
Athenians, their orators and Philip 
(or Alexander) of Macedon, i. 63. 
13-14: invented wrestling, iii. 333. 
33-4: their statue to ^rosus, iii. 
83. 9-10. 

Athenodorus, and a ghost, i. 333. 8-9. 
Atlantis (Atlanta), Isle of, i. 38. X5. 
Atlas, i. 184. 14: origin of the fable, 
i. 19. 31-3. 

atlas, vb., uphold, iii« X38. 37. 
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atomi, motts^ ii. 114. ai. 
attach, arresty ii. 304. 8: -ed of, 
^charged with, i. 4a. 10. 
attachment, writ^ iii. 83. i. 
attain, intr.^ arrive at (a place\ ii. 
379. 34, 

attend, vh. trs.^ attendto^hear, i.259. 
31 ; ii. 45. 16; 313. 19; 351. 16; 
263. 31 ; 336. 9. 

attract, t discern^ realize, i. 3 a 6 . 31; 

ii. 168. a6; 345. 136; iii. 360. 867; 
*347. 14: 1 be infected by, *iii. 
367- 7 - 

auditory, i. 192. la. 

Audley-end, the Queen at, iii. 73. 10; 
75. 16. 

Augeas (ALgeas), i. 326.16; (Agaeus) 

iii. 309. 33. 
auglet, see aglet, 
augumentation, ii. 37. 8. 
augnrate, iii. a 18. 16. 

Augustine, Father (i. e. Antonio 
Augustin), i. 74. 4. 

Augustine, Saint, Bishop of Hippo, 
his Confessions quoted, ii. 88. 9, 
&c.; 97. 35, &c.: cited on adultery, 
ii- 155- 4-5: 0“ avarice, ii. 90. o; 
on despair, ii. 130. 32-4: on (levils, 

i. 339. 31 , &c.: on enemies, iii. 361. 

I-a : compares heretics to cymeses, 

ii. 280. 9: on sin and vice, ii. 84. 
7-9; 11 a. 24; on time, ii. 90. 15: 
on the word of God, ii. ao. 33: Ids 
Reiractationes, ii. la. 30, &c.: his 
eloquence, ii. 134. 37 : his use of 
metaphors, ii. 183. 33-6: his con¬ 
version by reading the Scriptures, 

i. 118. 1 3 - 3 : excluded poets from 
his City of God, i. 35. 9: custom in 
his time with regard to the poor, 

ii. 107. 35, &c.: dispute as to his 
vestments, ii. 133. 11-14: Puritans 
preach against him, iii. 371. lo-i: 
other mentions, i. 126.15, &c.; 13a. 
13; iii. 8. 37. 

Augustine, Saint, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, and the fish-tails, note 
on i. 287. 5-6. 

Augustine Friars and Vulgar Canons, 
dispute between, ii. 133. 11-14. 
Augustus, the emperor, his liberality, 

i. 243. 31: his testament, i. 380. la: 
and one who gave him Greek verses, 

ii. 88. 24; and a player, i. 214. a6, 
&c. : he institutea heralds, i. 176. 
18-19. 


[atomi 

Aulus Gellius, on Cato, iii. 242. 
295-6. 

auncitry, ancestry, i. 35. 5. 

Aurelius Antoninus, Marcus, on 
women, i. 13. 26-8. 
aurum potabile, ii. 137. 6. 

Austin, see Saint Augustine, Bishop 
of Hippo. 

aut epi aut abi, iii. 265. 1003. 
authentical, true, real, i. 366. 15; ii. 

328. 14; 316. 31 ; *iii. 383. 6. 
authentically, iii. 43. i. 
authoritate negative, *ab, i. i a8. 30-1. 
authorize, allow to be authentic, ii. 
165. 18; iii. 37. a6: give authority 
to, ii. 210. 31: -d, backed by 

authority, \\. 20a. 14; iii. 394. 1918. 
aut nunc aut nunquam, iii. 123. i-a, 
19: ant nunquam tentes, aut perhce, 

i. 334- 6 (iii. 123. ao-i). 
available, availing, i. aa8. 14; ii. 

143. 20. 

avarice, attacks upon, i. 166. 15, &c.: 

ii. 93-108. 
avaunt I ii. 4a. 15. 

ave Caesar, the crow that cried, 

i. 174. 13-13. 

avemary, ii. 303. 18: *‘Ave Mary 
English,' iii. 366. 16. 
aventures, see adventures. 

Averroes, iii. 35. 34. 

avoid, v6., depart, ‘ clear out' i. 380. 7 ; 

ii. 307. 39; iii. 154. 16. 
awful, reverential, ii. 11. 10. 

Axeres and the worthy Iphijs, ? a 

ballad, iii. 67. 34-5. 

Aylmer, John, bishop of London, his 
Harborowe, note on i. 102. 11-12: 
preached against R. Harvey, iii. 82. 
34-5: call^ ‘ John a London ’, iii. 
354 - 35- 

Aymon, The Four Sons ofi. ii. 11. 
azured, i. 380. 16; ii. lai. 20. 

B (and battledore), see bee. 
babbling, prating, foolish, i. 23. 37; 
192. 3. 

Babel, tower of, iii. 36. 37; 379. 
1454 - 

Babilonian breeches, iii. 109. 36: 
— tower (tower of J^bel), iii. 36. 27. 
Babilonically, iii. 185. 8. 

Babington, Anthony, i. 302. 24-37. 
bable, sb., a fool's —, ii. 181. 27 ; 

iii. 235. 64; (7240. i^9,;see note): 
toy, *i. 119.13; adf, 1.11. 3. 
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babling, see babbling. 

babound, baboon^ i. 196, 3. 

baby, doll, toy, i. 261. 22; 353. 29; 

ii. 98. 23; iii. 179. 27 ; ?i, 17a. 14; 
child, *1. 92. 34. 

baby-caps, ii. 137. 32. 

Bacchinall, ii. 318. 2a. 

Bacchus, character in * Summer^s 
Last WilV, iii. 264. 962, 972, &c. 
bace, sb., see base. 

back, to bear on one’s back,’ i. 81. 
11-12. 

backfriend, iii. 202. 14. 
backward, ‘ gets his living—’ (of a 
ropeniaker), i. 274. 21 ; cf. 303. 34. 
Back-winter, character in * Summer's 
Last IViir^ iii. 281. 1517; 2b8. 
1751, «&c. 

back-winter, a return of cold weather, 

iii. 165, 26, 29; 280. 1506; 290. 
1808. 

Bacon, Francis, possible allusion to, 
note on i. 111. 1- 2. 

Bacon, Friar, his brazen head, iii. 
30. 1: his brazen nose, i. 331. 18-19, 
34- 

Bacon, Sir Nicholas, praised by 
Dn Bartas, i. 194. 1-2. 
bad, ‘ — words, — wit,’ iii. 249. 500. 
baddest, iii. 249. 499. 
baff, vb., bark, iii. 190. 20. 
baffle (baflul), treat with scorn, i. 

192. 21; iii, 31. 21; 124. 2. 
bag and baggage, ii. 279. 23; iii. 
161. 26. 

bag-pudding, iii. 34. 15; 98. 2a: 

book in praise of a, iii. 178. 12. 
bags, lloose clothes, i. 384. ao, 
Bagshaw, ‘ bawwaw quoth Bagshaw 
iii. 21 2. I. 

bail, vb., hoop, gird, ii. 283. 33. 
bailie, bailiff, agent, i- 333. 34; il. 

289. 8 ; iii. 259. 81a. 

Baily, Harry, the host in Cant, Tales, 
i. 194. 4. 

Baily, William, iii. 229. 
bait, without a, ii. 222. la; *iii. 
364. 6. 

bait, vb., ?, ii. 68. 2. 

Baker, Harry, actor in ‘ Summer s 
Last IVilT, iii. 28a. 1567. 
baker, ‘ brown baker’s dozen,’ iii. 8.37: 

baker’s loaf weighs 6 oz., iii. 261.886. 
bald (of style), i. 44. 29; ii. 123. 27. 
balderdash, iii. 11. 13: barbers’ —, 
iii. 160. 13. 


baldness, book in praise of, iii. 176. 
20: 278. 1412. 

baldnctum, sb., i. 316. 32: adj., iii. 
44. 12; *391. 14. 

Baldwin, his ‘Moral Sentences’, iii. 
20. 20-1. 

Bale, John, on the water of St. Ives, 
iii. 82. 17: on bishops’ mares, iii. 
139. 7-8: Nashe’s use of his Acts of 
the English Votaries, v. 125-6. 
bale, sb,, harm, ii. 254. 17. 

Bales, Peter, iii. 252. 612; note on 
iii. 3x8. 14-15. 
balist, see ballast 
balk, vb., shun, iii. 161. 18. 

Ball, Cutting, iii. 55. 2. 
ball (of tobacco), i. 3^. 20: barber’s 
ball (of soap), ii. 36. 10: dancing 
balls, i. 331. 19; iii. 235. 61. 
ballace, ballast, vb., ii. 348. 226: 
sb., ii. 364. 125. 

ballad, is any song that is snng 
dancing, ii. 73, marg.: contemptuous 
references to ballads, i. 23. 37; 192. 
3J 35 36: popularity of, iii. 330. 

1 : of earthquakes, i. 23. 32: against 
usurers, ii. 103. 36: by T. Deloney, 
iii. 84. 20-3: by Elderton against 
R. Harvey, i. 197. 7-9 (308. 8): 
ballads and songs mentioned {in 
several cases it is doubtful whether 
the name belonged to a ballad or only 
to a tune): Anne Askew, iii. 113. 
12-14: As I went to Walsingham, 
iii. 67. 25 : ? Axeres and Iphijs, 
iii. 67. 24-5: of Blue Starch and 
Poking-sticks, i. 181. 6-7 : ? Candle¬ 
mas, iii. 84. 20: Captain Car, note 
on iii. 260. 852 : of Cutting Ball, iii. 
55. 2; Fortune my Foe, i. 294. 19: 
Ghost's Hearse, iii 88. 4: Go from 
my garden, go, iii. 147. : 

Green Sleeves moralized, iii. 104. 
9: Have with ye to Florida, iii. 
67. 24: In Crete when Daedalus, 
iii. 67. 26; In Sandon Soil, iii. 36. 
^Jx.john Careless, iii. 104. 8; v. 196: 
John for the King (a jig), iii. 84.20: 
?of meeting the devil in Conjurc- 
house Lane, iii. 133. 18-19: * Oh, 
my love, ah, my love,* iii. 332. 3-4 
{see Addenda ): O man in desperation, 
i. 365. 19; iii. 260. 865: ?of the 
parliament of notes, i. 256. 19: 
Repent, England, Repent, iiL 84. 
22: Rowland's God-son (a jig), iii. 
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S35. 76: Stoop CallaHit note on lii. 
114.14: Strange Judgements 0/God, 
iii. 84. a3»3: Thunderbolt against 
Swearers, iii. 84. ai-a: Untruss, L 
159. 6; V. 195 : Voice of the Earthy 
note on iii. 88. 4: of the Whipper, 
ii. 310. 4: cf. g(^s and goddesses, 
see also tunes, 
ballassed, see ballace. 
ballast (balist), sh., i. 171. 3: 
had, i. 184. a7; ii. 147. ai; iii. 
33a. 14: overweigh, iii. 157. 11. 
balled, swollen, ii. 49. 33. 
ballet, see ballad, 
balletry, iii. 89. 39. 

•balletter, iii. 341. 31. 

Balm of Judea, i 366. 4. 
balonne, tennis, iii. 177. 9. 
balsamum, ii. 306. ai; iii. 313. 31. 
Balthrop, goodman, iii. 179. 39. 
banckrout, banck-roupt, see bank- 
rout. 

Bancroft, R., L 133. 13 : his sermon 
against the puritans, note on i. 59.11; 

i. 13a. 13 : his share in the anti- 
Martinist campaign, v. 44. 

band, 1 bandage, ii. 385. 39. 
bandetto, bardit, ii. a8i. 33; 387. 5; 

331. 16. 

bandits between Rome and Naples, 

ii. 381. 33, &c. 

bandog, *i. 61. 33; iii. 353. 633. 
bandy, toss about, *i. 86. 31; 187. 
16; 343. 18; ii. 315, 13; (iii. 315. 
15): toss to and fro in rivalry, 

ii. 81. 15; iii. 333. 10: * bandy 
iactio^' i. 174. ao; iii. 19. 5-6. 

bane, ii. 343. 60; %i. 367. 35: -ful, 
harmful, ii. 179. 30; iii. 198. 33. 

ban^ngest, iii. 138. 19. 

Banker horse, a curtal, ii. 330. 33-5 ; 
knew an Englishman from a Spania^, 

iii. 31 . 31 - 3 . 

bankrout (banck-roupt, banqrout, 
banquerout, &c.), bankrupt, so., *i. 
63. 36 ; 95 - 3 >o. 14: adj., 

i. 384. 36; iii. 156. 3; 373. 1347; 
334. 35 ; *356. 30; (bankerupt) iii. 
149. 5 : vh., ii. 69. 7. 
bankruptcy, fraudulent, ii. 94. 38, &c. 
banners of quack doctors, &&, i. 364. 

33 ; ii. 380. 3. 
banskin, ii. 337. 33. 
bar (in a drink-shop), iL 3ia. 34: 
(in a court of law) * stand to the bar,' 
I 393. 5- 


Baram, Bell and, iii. 309. 5-6 {yee 
Addenda). 

barbara, syllogisms in, punning on 
* barber’, iii. 6 . 33. 

Barbarossa, iii. 191. ii: his punish¬ 
ment of the Milanese, note on iii. 
43. 10. 

Barbary, i. 178. 14: — purses, ii. 
II. 3. 

*barbed (horse), armoured, i. 95. 17. 
barbers, snap their fingers, iii. 6. 35 
marg.: hang teeth from their win¬ 
dow, iii 7. 5. 

BarbeVs Warming-pan, The, iii. 153. 
35 - 

bard (chest), barred, ii. 163. 33, 34: 
bard hutch, strong-box, i. 31. 13 ; ii. 
107. 14; 248. 13. 
barefoot rimes, i. 265. 11. 
bargainer, bargain Q misprint), iii. 
171. 36. 

bark, vb., roar {of the sea), ii. 38. 33. 
barlady, i. 276. 7. 

Barley, William, stationer, i. 349. 
barley kernel producing twelve ears, 
i. 389. 35-7. 

bam {Sc, dial.), child, bairn, iii. 188. 
31 . 

Bamaby the bright, iii. 116. 37. 
barnacle, a term of conycatching, 1357. 
14, 16. 

Barnard, see Bernard. 

Barnardines, i. 357.17. 

Barnes, Baraabe, Harvey’s epistle to, 
in Pierce's Supererogation, iii. I 03 . 
37, &c.; 103. 31 , &c.: his epistle to 
Harvey in the same, iii. 115.11, &c. : 
he lodged with Wolfe, the printer, 

iii. 103 . 34-5 : his French service, iii. 
103, 33, &c.: ran away with a noble¬ 
man’s chain, iii. 103. 37 : his Par- 
thenophil and Parthenope, iii. 89. 
33-4; 103. i6,30,&c.; 105. 1 - 3 : his 
Spiritual Sonnets, 'm. 104. 1-3 : per¬ 
suaded by Harvey to write, iii. X09. 
18-33 : his strange attire, 109. 34-30 : 
Campion’s epigram of him, 1 10.3-11: 
called ‘ Bamaby the bright*, iii. 116. 
37. 

Barnwell Wall, echo at, i. 390. 8. 
baronry, i. 340. 16; iii. 167. 35. 
barony, ii. ai 3 . 13. 

♦barrator, hired bully, iii. 360. 34. 
barrel, see herring, 
barricado, i. 169. 36. 

Barrow, Henry, iii. 47. 30; 48. 8. 
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Barrowists, i. 94. 15; 172. 19; iii. 
391. 14. 

Bartas, Du Bartas. 

Bartholomew, St., massacre of, iii. 15. 
28-9. 

Bartholomew-t ide (Bartlemcwe-tyde), 
iii. 169. 30 ; 188. 32. 

Bartol, character in * Unf. Trav.\ ii. 
387. 7, &c.; 319. 33. 

Barzillai the Gileadite, i. 136. 14. 
base, to bid one the, ♦i. in. 34; iii. 

303. 17; (cf. ii. 73. 19): see bases, 
base court, iii. 209. 10. 
base-minded, 1 not esteeming wealthy 

i. 241. 31. 

bases (of armour), skirts^ il. 271. 34; 
273. 28; 274. 3, 33; 275. 7, 31; 
276. 27 ; riding bases, iii. 33. 37. 
base viol, i. 200. 2. 
bashfully, as if ashamed^ ii. 103. 16. 
Basilino, a tune, iii, 123. 22. 

Basilisco, iii. 103. 9. 
basilisk, drives away other serpents 
with its hiss, i. 35. 14-16: men¬ 
tioned, iii. 63. 6. 

Basilius (i. e. St. Basil), cited on devils, 
i. 334. 30. 

Baskerville, Sir T., iii. 103. 33 ; 107. 
2 i» 37* S.'i, &c. 

Basle, Council of, ii. 132. 34. 
bason, a barber’s, i. 73. 9: beaten 
before harlots when carted, iii. 388. 
34 - 

bassia de vmbra de vmbra des los 
pedes, iii. 93. 7; cf. 150. 8. 
bassia dona, iii. 93. 6-7. 
basso, bashaw^ pasha^ ii, 86. 30; 
87. 4. 

bastardly (terms), iii. 44. 13. 
bastardship, his, as a title^ ii. 315. 7-8. 
baste, vb,^ ii. 228. 31 ; 330. 15. 
bastinado, iii. 37. 8 ; 313. 27. 
basting, sb.^ trimming, i. 178. 2. 
bat, loses its memory when struck 
with a leaf, i. 189. 32-3. 
bath, 1 brothel, bagnio, iii. 42. 3. 

Bath, Wife of, i. 194. 4. 

Batillus (i.e. llathyllus), i. 391. 28. 
Batter (V •» Battle), iii. 351. 11. 
*battle, sb., line of battle, i. 84. x6; 
IS,*;- 9 - 

battle, vb., thrive, iii. 65. 10. 

Battle bridge, iii. 346. 31. 

Battus and Mercury, i. 15. 23-4; 72, 
10: interpretation of the fable, i. 
286. 17. 


bauble, see bable. 

Baucis (Vausis Q.), ii. 350. 389. 
bavin, bundle of firewo^, ii. 136. 27. 
bawlingcst, iii. 136. 1. 
bawwaw, quoth Bagshaw, iii. 212. i. 
bayard, i. 275. 6 : ‘ as blind as —iii. 
320 . 20. 

bazilez manus, i. 239. 15 : bazelus —, 

ii. 379. 16: bazelos —, iii. 91. 33. 
be, vb., be to, must, have to, i. 243. 
32; 280. 10; ii, 13. 22; iii. 9. 10: 
be as good, might as well, iii. 363. 
933 » (ke were as good have let me 
had) iii. 236. 3. 

be, ‘iby, ‘so be your leave,* iii. 139. 
19 - 

beadles of Bridewell, iii. 384. 38: ot 
Oxford, iii. 373. i : of Surgeons’ 
Hall, ii. 305, 31. 

bead-roll, list, iii. 126. 33; 173. 18. 
beadsman, i. 342. 19; iii. 42. 33; 88. 

36; iii. 185. 22 : -ry, ii. 216. 30. 
bead-woman, ii. 317. 34. 

Beal, Robert, his allusion to Pierce 
Penilesse, v. 143. 
beamy, ii. 136. 9. 

bean, ‘ a fabis abstinendum,’ iii. 366. 
1036 : whale and parched beans, note 
on i. 185. 7-8. 

bear, it bites the water when drinking, 
ii. 99. 5-6 : its gluttony, ii. 113.4-5 : 
its whelps only grow while sleeping, 
ii. 3 20. 17 : tale of a bear, ape, and 
horse, i. 331-6: whipping of a blind 
bear, note on ii. 310. 5-6 : bear and 
ragged staff, i. 322. 31 ; Harry of 
Tame and Great Ned, i. 281. 7-8: 
‘good bear, bite not,* i. 307. 9 (iii. 
125. 31 ; 126. 5-6). 
bear, vb., bear out, intr., jut out, ii. 
255. 30-1 : tram., thrust out, ii. 261. 
9; iii. 332. 14: discharge,pay, 

34- 

bearbait, vb., i. 197. 8. 
beard, varieties of, i. 169. 13; iii. 7. 
36-8: ‘ to shake one by the beard,’ 

i. 211. I; cf. shaving. 

beast which moves after death, iii. 334. 
44-6: see animals. 

beat, vb,, beat on, insist on, ^harp on* 

ii. 101. 3 : ‘the only string you beat 
on,’ ii. 131. 35 : * to beat one ^% brains, 
head,’ trouble, worry, i. 364. 3-4; 

iii. 174. lo-ii. 

beaten gold, ’igold embroidery, ii. 385. 
36 . 
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beatitade, as a title, ii. 307. 24; iil 
206. 29. 

tbcau-descrt, iiL 45. 21; 46. 27. 
^antified, ii. 9. 2-3. 
beaver, bites off its stones when pur¬ 
sued, ii. 215. 25-7. 

beaver (bever), part of face-guard of a 
helmet, visor, ii. 273. 23, 28. 

*bebait, vb., bait, iii. 366. 25. 
bebang, iii. 178. 12. 
bcbegger, i. 327. 36. 
because, in order that, i. 161. 16; ii. 
107. 5. 

beck, with a, ii. 30. 23. 

Becket, Thomas k, iii. 60. 33. 

Beckles water, iii. 166. 33. 
becollier, to make like a collier, iii. 
191. 22. 

becollow, vh., dirty, iii. 191. 21. 

Bede, Nashe had read him, iii. 172. 
18: cited on Borough Castle, iii. 205. 
15-18. 

bed-intercepting, ii. 73. ‘2. 

Bedlam (i.e. l^thlehem Hospital),!. 

299. 36; ii. 181. 13; iii. loi. I. 
bedlam, adj., iii. 212. 30. 

^bedlamite, iii. 369. 25. 
bedred, bedridden, i. 376. 19; ii. 358. 
*50; 35 « ao; 185. 24. 

•b^ward, to, iii. 383. 22. 
bee, gathers honey from bitter flowers, 
*• 30* 3-4: sheep, ii. 98. 27; 

cf. 274. 7-8: produced from bulls, 
i. 174. 6: troubled before a storm, i. 
354. 34; * a bee in a box,’ ii. 233. 
12-13: ‘a bee and a battledore/ i. 
221.13-14: * say bee to a battledore,’ 
iii. 151. 29: ‘more busy than a bee,’ 
i. 221. 12-13: ‘bum b^ and have 
bees,’ iii. 8. 3 : cf. comb, 
bee, ‘ to bee, to hee,’ onomatopoeia of 
the sound of a drttm, iii- 332. 7. 
beechen coals, used in alchemy, iii. 57. 
21. 

Beechfleld, iii. 7. 9. 
beef stuflM with parsley, i. 178. i: 
beef-pot, ii. 122. 23: beef-witted, i. 
370. 18: cf. tray. 

beer, single, iii. 286. 168^: double, 
iii. 158. 33 ; spruce-beer, ii. 248. 35 ; 
•iii. 386. 24 ; English beer in Den¬ 
mark, iii. 386. 21-2 : export of beer, 
i. 207. 4-5 : price of beer, cf. penny : 
*as dead as dead beer,’ i. 280. 13: 

‘ more spiritless than small beer,’ i. 
302. 11: * cold beer makes good 


blood,* iii. 266. 1044; cf. drink, 
wine. 

beer-bathing, i. 214. 14. 

Beeston, William, see Apis Lapis, 
beetle, instrument for heating clothes 
in washing them, *i. loi. 5 : cleav¬ 
ing beetle, a large mallet for driving 
wedges, ii. 220. 16. 
beeves, barons of the, i. 173. 28. 
befilth, vh., ii. 112. 13. 
befool, vh., to call one a fool, iii. 136. 
12. 

befortune, ii. 322. 22. 
beggar, happiness of a, iii. 242. 283, 
&c.: statute against beggars, iii. 60. 
23-4 : ‘ as well as the beggar knows 
his dish,’ ii. 94. 18 : ‘to swear by no 
beggars,’ note on iii. 89. 6. 

Beggars’ Bush, iii, 385. 19. 
beggars’ money, dirt cheap, iii. 269. 
J 134 - 

beggars’ noble, iii. 171. 16. 
begging of men’s houses over their 
heads, i. 33. 12-13. 
berimed, iii. 199. 4. 

Behemoth, iii. 85. 14: — of Constan¬ 
tinople, iii. 173. 21. 
behight, call, iii. 199. 2. 
behind, ‘ —with one in,’ iii. 86. 18. 
behind-hand, tardy, ii. 234, 29-30: 

‘behind-hand with,’ ii. 69, 16. 
beholding, beholden, i. 198. 3; ii. 81. 

17 ; 264. 6 ; et freq. 
belabour, ii. 214. 17 ; iii. 91. 33, 
Belchicr, Dnubridgeourt, his Hans 
Beer Pot attributed to Nashe, v, 140; 
cf. note on iii. 129. 16. 
beldam, i. 183. 20; 369. 9; iii. 91. 
14 ; 200. 29. 

belfry, ‘ peace in the —ii. 234, 5 : 

(bellfree) iii. 196. 3. 

Bclgia, i. 184. 34 : — dilacerata, * 111 . 
3 .M. 30 - 

Belial, interpretation of, i. 232. 21 : 
punning on belly-all, i. 201. 27: 
Belial Chodar, i. 232. 27. 
belier, deceiver, ii. 293, 33. 

Belinus, built Billingsgate, iii. 129. 
21-2. 

bell, cursing by bell, book, and candle, 
i. 262. 14-15; iii. 115. 20; 207. 
14-15 : bells rung for joy of a word 
discovered, iii. 15, 12-15: ‘to bear 
the bell,’ iii. 15. 1: four o’clock bell 
at St. John's Coll., Camb., iii. 317. 
16-17. 
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Bell, The, at Bromley, iii. 8a. 15. 

Bell and Baram, iii. 209. 5*6 {seg 

Addenda). 

Bellerophon, iii. 187. 33. 
bell-metal, iii. 156. 12. 
bellough, bellow^ ii. 103. 7. 
Bcll-shangles, iii. 54. 32. 
bell-weather, i. 198. ai. 

♦belly-god, iii. 374. 14. 

Belzabub, iii. 193. 6. 

bemailed, i. 379. 18. 

bend oneself, strive.^ iii. 197. 27. 

benedicite, under, Ji^va/e/y, iii. 74. 19. 

benefit,i. 341. 32. 

Ben Gorion, see Joseph, 
benighted, iii. 186. 14. 

Benjamin, ?a type-founder, iiL 88. 
28-9. 

bent, /^/., * — against (of tongues), 
directed against, i. 12 a. 8 : bent to, 
deter 7 nined to, i. 381. 5: pleasant 
bent, 'it iii. 239. 177: see head. 
Bentivole, Domino, an interlocutor in 

* Have with You ’, iii. ai. 3, &c. 
Bentley, the actor, i. 215. 31. 
benvenue, welcome, iii. 176. 15. 
bepiss, vb., i. 261. 15 ; ii. 257. 18. 
♦bepislle, vb., iii. 346. 29. 
bepoignard, ii. 82. 37. 
bepuddle, i. 6. 7. 

bepuzzle, iii. 158. 19. 
berascal, to term a rascal, iii. 130. 24. 
beray, befoul, i. 395. 29 ; 319. a6. 
Bergamo, author of the Almond at, 
iii. 343. 14. 

bergomast, Bergamask, ii. 360. 34. 
berime, vb., iii. 177. ai ; *368. 8. 
Bernard, St., of Clairvaux, and 
Louis VI, i. 97. 7, &c. : his will and 
tomb, i. 87. 33, &c.: quoted on 
assertiveness, iii. 360. 15-17: his 

* discipline i. 98, 16: did not see 
all things, (Barnard) iii. 126. 32; 
(Za/.) iii. 320 . 20. 

Bc» >sus, the astrologer, his statue, iii. 
83. 10-n. 

Beroune, the Countie, (i. e. Due de 
Biron,) ii. 182. 9. 

beruffianize, to term a ruffian, iii. 130. 
24. 

bescratch, i:i. ^4. 39. 
beshackle. iii. 703. 5. 
besides bis part, iii. 236. 95 : *be8idef 
hiinselt, iii. 364. 14. 
beslaver, i ;jo6. 24. 

♦beslcevc, iii. 369. 7. 

V 


beslive, i. 322. 35; iii. 3a. 36: cf. 
slive. 

besmear, i. 173. 7; aSi. i; iii. 115. 
3 ^- 

besonian, i. aro. 23. 

besot, to render foolish, i. 31. 9; ii. 

III. 6 : to term a sot, iii. 136. 12. 
bespeak, order (ar goods), *i. 87. Ii : 

engage {a servant), iii. 134. 20. 
bespread, spread, iii. 149. i. 
best, ‘the best is’, ii. 186. 6; iii. 17. 
13 : ‘to make one’s best of,’ ii. aoi. 
15 : ‘ the best of either,’ iii. 39. a(^ 
Best-betrust, Sir John, i. 163. 27. 
bestead, vb., iii. 94. 19 : culj., ‘ hardly 
bested,’ iii. 332. 15. 
bestellein, "iorder, iii. 9. 13. 
bestialness, ii. 171. 15. 
betouse, toss about, worry, i. 281. 7; 
34 .V 16 * 

betrap, vb., deck, ii. 92. 4; 180. 28. 
betug, i. 275. 17. 

Beuvieu, the Lord de, i. 97. i. 
bever, see beaver. 

Bevis of Hampton, i. 173. 33; iii. 

191. 4-5 : his sword, iii. 114. 2-3. 
Bevis of Hampton, quoted and ridi¬ 
culed, i. 36. 18, &c. 
bewray, show dpenly, betray, *1. 99. 
35 ; ii. 313. I. 

beyond, go, get the better of, deceive, 
ni. 356. 720. 

Beza, commended Savonarola, i. iia. 
27, &c.; 113. 33, &c. : his leones, i. 
113 . Ip-20: was wanton in his 
youth, li. 366. 11: thefts from, in 
sermons, i. 192. 13: Nashe accused 
of attacking him, iii. 138. ai-2. 
bezer (the stone ‘bezoar’), iii. 184. 
14. 

bezzle, drunkard, i. 178. 7. 

Bianchi and Neri, i. 77. 3 - 6 . 

Bias, saying of, iii. 343. 311-12. 
bias, to fall to a — i. 75. i: bias 
bowl, i. 33a. I : bias of congruity, iii. 
209. 3. 

bibber, drinker, iii. 155.5: bibbing, 
i. 206. 17. 

♦bibble-babble, iii. 350. 25. 

Bible, The, when we read it God 
speaks to us, i. 118. 13-15 : quoted to 
authorize evil, ii. 39. 12, &c. : a pro¬ 
posed new translation or abridgement 
of, i. 95. 25-6 : bibles ‘ of the primi¬ 
tive print ’ used by Puritans, iii. 367. 
17-28 : the Puritan (i. e. Genevan) 


Q 
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vewion, iii. 371. 3-4: the version 
nsed by Nashe, note on ii. 15. 4-5. 
bibliography, various points as to 
printing, &c. : the printer composed 
the title-page,!. IR3. 24-7 ; 31a. 1-3: 
and apparently added the motto, note 
on i. 151. 4: paragraph-division 
partly his work, li. 196 footnote 1 : 
the sheets of Strattge News sent to 
the author as printed off, note on i. 
31a. 1: Nashe attended at the print¬ 
ing-house when Lenten Stuff was 
printed,iii. 15a. 16-19; cf.ii.ao3. a-4: 
title-pages posted up as advertise¬ 
ments, i. 343.6-7; cf. iii. 109. ia-14: 
a privately printed book, iii. 7. 30-1; 
Nashe was probably paid for his books 
at the time of handing over the MS., 
not at publication, note on iii. ia8. 6. 
niblis, i. II. 34. 
bicker, ii. 67. 33. 

Bifield, see Byfield. 

big, to look, swagger^ iii. 89. 5; a47. 
446; cf.i. 353 - II- 

big-boned, i. aaa. 7; iii. 85.13; 95. 


as. 

biggin, cap, i. i6a. 35. 

bilbo (bilbow), a kind of leg-irons, i. 

369- 5. 

bilbo-blade, a Spanish sword (from 
Bilbao), iii. 187. 33. 
bile, swelling, boil, i. aSa. 15; ii. 47. 


13. 

bill, brown, a kind of halberd, ii. a3a. 

3a ; book in praise of the, iii. 177.13. 
billet, vb,, quarter, lodge, iii. 158. 25. 
Billingsgate, built by ]^linus,iii. 139. 
ai-a : fishwives at, i. 63. 31; iii. 387. 

M : fish at, iii. 387. 33. 

of parcels, i. 345. a a. 

Binneman, R., the printer, iii. 84. a8. 
Bird, Christopher, note on i. 367. ai: 
his letter to Demetrius in Harvey’s 
Four JM.,\. 373. a6, &c.: his sonnet 
in the same, i. 319. 23 : various men¬ 
tions, i. 265, 5 (iiL 135.8); 267. ai; 
i. aSo. 13; a^. a; iii. xa6. 30. 

Bird, Valentine, attacked Greene and 
stole from PUrce Penilesset iiL 13 a. 
26-9. 

bird: birds cease to sing at sight of 
painted serpent, iii. 234. 30-3: 

heard a bird sing,* I k^d a 
rumour, i. X14. x. 

•bird-eyed, L 124.15. 
bird-spit, iii. 5.29. 


births, monstrous, ii. 172. 30-1. 
Biscanism, barbarous Spanish, iii. 
54 - I. 

biscuit (bisket), iii. 158. 33. 
bishop, used to ride a mare, iii. 139. 
7-8. 

Bishop and his Clerks, The, a group of 
rocks, i. 333. 8. 

Bishopsgate, i. ai6. 6. 
bit, morsel, ‘ a bit to pull on a good 
wit with/ ii. 308. 17. 

Bitchfield (Beechfeeld), iii. 7. 9. 
bitch-fox, iii. laa. a. 
bite, vb., ‘ have bitten with an ill 
bargain,’ iii. aaa. lo-ii. 
blab, sb., revealer of secrets, i. 150. l a ; 
(iii. 53. a6). 

black, ‘ to wear the — and yellow,’ 

iii. 330. i8a : ^— as a toad,’ ii. 336. 
24; cf. iL 375. 31-a: black day, ii. 
9a. 7. 

blackamoor, iii. 180. 35. 
black book, i. 345. la; ii. 159 note, 
1 . 4; *iil 376. 12 : ? Greene’s Black 
Book, i. 155. 5 : T. Black Book, 

iv. 81-3. 

Blackfriars, iii. ai. 36. 
blacking-tub, shoemaker’s, ii. 331. 5; 
•iii. 344. 19: black jack, see jack. 
Black Prince, The, i. 181.13 ; iii. 276. 

1351 ; his soldiers, iii. 30. 35-6. 
black sant,i. 357. 6; 385. 9; ii. 123. 

37; 3*0* 36, &c. ; iii. 138. 4. 
blade, vb., fight, iii. 78. 25. 

♦blain, sore, i. 113. 18. 
blandishment, iii. aao. 35; 330. 12. 
blank, vh., put out of countenance, iii. 
58* 33 - 

blank, sb., iii. 334.14, 30. 
blank, adj., mere, bare (so N. E. JJ., 
s. V. 7 b, but query 1 ), iii. 71. 6; 
blank verse, iii. 311. 29; 316. 18. 
blanket, tossing a cat in a, iii. ao6. 
3 i~a. 

blast forth, vb., utter, ii. 326. 4. 
blaxe, vb., proclaim, celebrate, L 11. 
17 : sb.,u 375. xo. 
blazing star, ii. 173. x. 
blear (one’s eyes), vb. trans,, i. 184. 

X3: deceive one, ii. 309. 24. 
bless, vb., * blest me into a stone •!. 

72 . 12 : bless from, li. x8a. 23. 
blind, adf, secret, out of the way (of 
places), i. 167. 31; ii. 319. 25; iii. 
ax. a6; 99.15; •370.6: ^pointless, 

\ silly, •L loa. a8: in other senses. 
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generally with some idea of secrecy or 
obscurity 74. 34; *77. 15; i6i. 
18; 386, 13; ii. i8a. 3a; iii. 273. 
ia6a: f, 1.362. la; ii. aoi.4; 255. 

13 . 

blind-dispersed, ii. 48. a a. 
blind man’s holiday, iii. ip6. i. 
blistered, ornamented with fuffs^ i. 
178. a. 

block, blockhead^ i. 275. 6; 314. 26 ; 
ii. aao. 38. 

block-head, ii. 134. 5; 169. 17; iii. 

II. 13 ; *368. 4. 
blockhouse, i. 174. 33. 

Blockland, a painter, iii. 39. a. 
blood, rain of, ii. 17a. 29-30 : rnst of 
human blood unremovable, ii. 61. 
25-6.: ‘ blood is a beggar,’ iii. 315. 
31 (note on 1. 30): bloods-guilt, ii. 
74. 33. 

blood-shot, t/6., il. 73. 7. 
bloody bones. Raw-head and, iii. 98. 
35 - 

blow and away, a, i. 373. 25. 
blubbered,///., ii. 390. 133. 

Blue and Green, factions of the, i. 76. 

33- 

Blue Boar in the Spittal, i. 358. 

* 7 - 

blue coat, of a serving man, iii. 71. 
33; 95- H i 96. 23 ; 97. 17 ; 134. 
16 : adf, iii. 21. la. 

Blue Starch and Poking Sticks, ballad 
of, i. 181. 6-7. 
blnnderkin, iii. ii. 12. 

Blunt, Sir Charles, The Anatomy of 
Absurdity dedicated to, i. 5. i-a ; v. 
16-17. 

blush, vA., display fear, ii. 314. 4. 
bo, * to say bo to,’ iii. a 12. i. 
bob, mock., sb., *i. xoa. 28: vb., iii. 
136. I. 

Bc^enham, J., mention of Nashe in 
his Belvedere, v. 148-9. 
bodgery, i. 265. 21. 
bodge np, il 109. 20; ill 316.17-18. 
Bodin, Jean, note on i. 394. 6-7: 
called Livy a miracle-monger, iii. 62. 
33, &c.: commended G. Harvey, iii. 
X16. 22-7: mentioned, iii. 116. 2, 
33: 126. 30 (i. 294. 7): Nashe’s use 
of his Methodus od Hist. Cognit., v. 
125. 

Bodkin, Mohsienr (i.e. J. Bodin), i. 
394. 7. 

bodkin (for bair-cnrling), 117.9. 
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Bodley, Sir T., iii. 105. 8, 25, &c.; 
107. 21. 

body, ‘ the body of me,’ I 293. 8: 

*• will make it good on thy Four Let¬ 
ters* body,’ i. 365. 7 : ‘ — on the 
Accidence body,’ iii. 279. 1475. 
body-trafficker, ii. 149. 7, 
body-wan ting, ii. 371. 4. 

Boetia (i. e. B<^otia), marriage customs 
in, 1. 17, 34, &c. 

Bogarian, iii. 18. la. 
boling, bowline, i. 379. 5. 

Bolingbroke, iii. 185. 12-15. 

Boll, Tlans, a painter, iii. 38. 34. 
bolne, swollen, ii. 372. a8 ; 334. 34. 
Bolognian sausage, iii. 109. 27. 
bolster, support, *i. 83. ii: —out, 
pad, ii. 273. 4. 

bolsterer, supporter, L 276. 35; *iii. 

371. 34: (bowlsterers) *1. 63. 35. 
bolt, vb., sift, i. 167. 9; ii. ai6, 35 ; 
iii. 199. 19, 20; ♦358. 16. 
ho\X, sb., fetter, leg-iron, iii. 100. 18. 
bolt, to shoot one’s, i. 7. 33 : see 
shaft. 

Bolychym, a spirit, i. 230. 34. 
-fbomlMurd-goblin, iii. 113. ai. 
boinbast, see bumbast. 

Bomby, see Mother. 

bona fide, i. aoo. 5 ; ill ^5. 34. 

bona roba, courtesan, i. 380. 18; ii. 

304. 36 : bonarobe, iii. 36. ii. 
bonaventure liquor, i. 280. ai. 
bone,' to make no bones,’ iii. 76. 34; 

198. 35 ; cf. *363. 16. 
bone-ache, il. 337. 8. 

*bonefier, bonfire, iii. 34a. 29. 
+bonetto, ill 86. 17. 
bongrace fboone-grace), ill 60. 13. 
bonie, see Donny. 
bonisrimus, I aoa. 9. 
bonjure, bon jour, ii. 241. 29. 
bon nute, bonne nuit, ^il 376. 24. 
bonny, ill 183. 10; (bonie) ii. 249. 
16 - 

booies, buoys, iii. 205. 27. 
book, vb., write down, ii 217. 7 : sb., 
* in one’s books,* iii. 61. a: * withoot 
book,’ ii. 309. 31 : set bibliography, 
book-bear, i. a6a. 5 : — curtesy, ii. 94. 
7: —man, scholar, iii. 278. 1421: 
— monger, i. ii. 3: —oath, I 398. 
31: t— worm, i. 283.14. 

Book of Martyrs, The, ▼. 196. 
bookseller’s catalogue, i. 272. 35: su 
Maunsel 
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Books mentioned *. list of modem I La Primandaye’s French Academy. 


works which Nashe mentions byname 
or to which he directly refers, exclud¬ 
ing those of the Harveys. For refer¬ 
ences see under the author’s name 
when this is given. Works men¬ 
tioned in writings doubtfully ascribed 
to Nashe (including the ‘Pasquil* 
tracts) alone, are omitted. 

Warner’s Albion's England. 

Erra Pater’s Almanac. 

An Almondfor a Parrot. 

Fraunce’s Amyntas. 

Watson’s Amyntas. 

Stubbs’s Anatomy of Abuses. 

Sidney’s Arcadia. 

Obsopaeus' Ars Bibendi. 

Arthur of Little Britain. 

Arthur of the Round Table {Le Morte 
Darthur). 

J. Secundus’ Basia. 

Bevis of Hampton. 

Breton’s Bower of Delights (?). 
Camden’s Britannia. 

Calabria^ Strange News out of. 
Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales. 

Elyot’s Castle of Health. 

Maunsel's Catalogue. 

Churchyard’s Chips. 

Parsons’ Christian Exercise {Reso- 
lution). 

Froissart’s, Holinshed’s, Banquet’s, 
and .Sleidan’s Chronicles. 

Daniel's Complaint of Rosamund. 
Munster’s Cosmographia. 

Castiglione’s Courtier. 

Saxo Grammaticus’ Danorum Regum 
. . . Historia. 

Debitor and Creditor^ Discourse of. 
Erasmus' De Copia Verborum. 
Defence of Short Hair. 

H. Howard’s Defensaiive against 
Supposed Prophecies. 

Agrippa, De Incert. Scient. 

De Tribus Impostoribus Mundi. 
Bullein’s Dialogue of Pestilence. 

Scot’s Discovery of Witchcraft. 
Barnes’s Divine Century of Sonnets. 
Mantuanus’ Eclogae. 

Roydon’s Epitaph of Astrcphel. 
Textor’s Epitheta, 

Lyly’s Euphues. 

Spenser’s Faery Queen. 

Ascham's Familiares Epistolae. 

Flores Poetarum. 

Four Sons of Ay mon. 


G. della Casa’s Galateo. 

Deloney’s Garland of Goodwill. 
Gillian of Brainford. 

Tasso’s Godfrey of Boulogne {Gerusa- 
lemme Liberata). 

Bradford's Godly Meditations, 
Guevara’s Golden Epistles. 

Gorgeous Gallery of Gallant Devices. 
Lily’s Grammar {see in speech). 

? The Green Knight. 

Greene’s Groatsworth of Wit. 
Dcdekmd's Grobianus. 

King’s Halfpennyworth of Wit or 
Hermit's Tale. 

Marlowe’s Hero and Leander. 

A Herrinfs Tail. 

P. Vergil’s Historia Anglica. 

Huon of Bordeaux. 

P. Jovius’ Imfrese, trans. by Daniel. 
Greene’s Menaphon. 

Spenser’s Mother HubbercTs Tale. 

Sir J. Davies’s Nosce Teipsum. 

Sir J. Davies’s Orchestra. 

Golding’s Ovid's Metamorphoses. 
Barnes’ Parihenophil. 

Pap with a Hatchet. 

Philippes Venus. 

MulcastePs Positions. 

Erasmus’ Praise of Folly. 

Sir E. Dyer’s Praise of Nothing. 
Hakluyt’s Principal Navigations. 
Leland’s Principum Encomia. 

Procris and Cephalus. 

Tyndale’s Prologue to the New Testa¬ 
ment. 

* Puerilis.' 

Greene’s Quip for an Upstart Cour¬ 
tier. 

Ascham’s Schoolmaster. 

Brant’s Ship of Fools. 

Churchyard’s Shore's Wife. 

Chute’s Shore's Wife. 

Sir Tristram. 

Barnes' Spiritual Sonnets. 

Squire of Low Degree. 

Colonna’s Strife of Love in a Dream. 
Tiverton^ The Burning of. 

? Tom Thumb. 

Tarlton’s Toys. 

Bunny’s Treatise of Paci^ation. 
Trimming of Thomas IVashe. 
Skelton’s Tunning of Elinor Rum- 
ming. 

The Unlucky Frumenty. 

More’s Utopia. 
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Phaer’s Vergil. 

Stanyhurst’s Vergil. 

See also Bede, Buchanan, Campion, 
Natalis Comes, Heath. 

See also ballads, plays, tunes, and the 
encomia mentioned in iii. 176. 20- 
178. 16; 277. 1397-378. 1415 - 

boon companion, iii. 269. 1125: — 
companionship, i. 255, note 1. 5 : — 
voyage, i. 185. 23. 
boone-grace, see bongrace. 

Boor, Goodman, as proper name^ i. 
278. 27. 

boot-haler, marauder^ 11. 307. 36; 

— haling, i. 168. 6. 
bopoep, iii. 196. 30. 

Bordeaux wine, i. 305. 27; ii. 300.16. 
borders (of hair), ii. 140. 16. 

Boreas, ‘ get Boreas by the beard," iii. 

311- 23* 

Borhead, John a, iii. 364. 8, &c. 
Borrough Castle, see Burgh Castle, 
boske, 1 representaiton^ sketchy i. 380, 

21. 

Bosom’s Inn, iii. 14. 24. 

Bosphorus, iii. 218. 14. 

Boston Steeple, the maids who went 
up, iii. 21. 22-3. 

bot, a parasite of cattle y iii. 11. 14: 
‘ a bots on," i. 322. i. 
botch, sb.y sore, ii. 148. 33. 
botch, vb.y — up, write hastily y iii. 
29. 32. 

botcher, cobbler, patchery 1. 343. 21; 
ii. 124. 2; 241. 23; 298. i; *iii. 
393. 31; clumsy fellow, iii, 109. 35. 
both, neither of, ii. 221. 4. 
bots, see bot. 

bottle ale, i. 214. 15; iii. 149. 4; 
♦392. 27. 

\iO\X.Q,my foundation on which thread ts 
wound, "'i. 73. 19 : see thread-bottom, 
bought and sold, tricked, iii. 99. 4-5. 
bounce, vb., bang, thump with the 
fists, ii. 123. 33; 212. 17; 250. 18: 
toss {of waves), ii. 276. 31: interj., 
bang I, ’“i. 130. 23. 
bouncer, a large thing, iii. ^5. 12. 
bouncing, sh,, thumping with the fists, 
*iii- 363- 34: iii* ^^2. 35 ; 

(bounzing) iii. 171. 36. 
bounded fixed as bounds, i. 

28. 31. 

bounden orator, i. 333. 21. 
bountihood, il 10.18; iii. 249. 522. 
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bounty, see liberality, 
bounzing, see bouncing. 

Bourbon, see Charles, due de. 
bourd, vb., mock, iii. 124. 18. 
bousing, drinking, ii. 165. 27; (bowz- 
ing), i. 214. 14: —houses, ii. 247. 
19-20. 

bow, ‘ took my bow and arrows and 
went to bed,’ iii. 167. 15-16. 

Bow bell, ii. 95. ai. 
bow-case, i. 166. 25 ; ii. 232. 20. 
bowed, bent, i. 167. 10. 

Bower of Delights, N. Breton’s, ap¬ 
parent allusion to, iii. 329. 10. {See 
Addenda.) 

J>ox, l»ee in a, ii. 233. 12 13 : Hy in a 
—, iii. 37. 27-8: poor man’s —, 
alms-box,'m. 261.881 : shopkeepers’ 
—, "itill, ii. 184. 13. 
boysterous, rough {of weather, &c.), 
ii. 184. 4; iii. 198. 22; *373. 12 ; 
big-sounding {of words), ii. 183. 25 ; 
184. 2, 6: great, massive, i. 379. 15 ; 
ii. 248. I; iii. 35. 26 ; 41. 13; 158. 
i; 174. 5. 

brabblement, quarrel, i. 189; 3 ii. 
132. 20. 

braccahadocheo, ii. 226. 18 f. n. 
brach, bitch-hound, iii. 122. 2. 
bracket, oiit-brothership of,ii. 217. T. 
brachigraphy, Peter Bales’, iii. 252. 
612. 

Brachmanical, iii. 46. 35. 
brack,iii. 196. 31. 
brackish, adj., ii. 349. 276. 

Bradbury, Master, iii. 77. 20. 
Bradford, John, his Meditations, iii. 
68. 5. 

brag, see reformists, 
braggadochio, i. 294. 5.; ii. 181. 33: 

braggadoches, ii. 226. 18. 
bragganism, iii. 109. 22. 
braggar, braggart, *iii. 369. 35 ; —t, 
i. 361. 19; ii. 10. 35. 
fbraggardous affronts, iii. 113. 24. 
Brahminical, see Brachmanical. 
braid (nets), iii. 169. 29. 

Brainford, Brentford, note on iii. 235. 
78-9. 

brains, see beat, wash, 
branch, vb,, connect with, or derive 
genedlogically, i. 323. 8; iii. 160. 34. 
Brant, S., his Ship of Fools {Stultifera 
Plavis) alluded to, i. 175. 25 ; iiL 
257 * 779 ; 333. 9 - 10 * 
bravamente segnior, iii. 147. 21. 
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brave, well dressed^ U 173. 3; i8a. 25; 
ct frcq. 

hxt.\try y^ne appearance or dress, i. 33. 
33; 186. 2 ; ii. 143. 3 : in a —, as a 
feat of bravado, ii. 224. 15. 
braving, swaggering, ii. 87. 3 
brawn, sb., hardened skin, *iii. 372. 37 : 
vb., to harden, i. 370. 29; cf. cm- 
brawn. 

brawn-fallen, shrunken in flesh,\. 353. 

23. 

braien-forchcnd, adj,, ii. 91. 7. 
brazen head, see Bacon, Silvester, 
bread, how people in hot countries 
bake, iii. 109. 9-12 : swearing by 
bread, iii. 69. i; 199. 14: ‘ bread for 
his cake,’ i. 185. 3. 
break, vb., become bankrupt, ii. 94. 32 ; 
iii. 120. 2 2; ? or depart, leave home, i. 
168.19: —up,<?/^«(aseal),*i. II 1.12 ; 
(a grave), *i, 121. 29 ; ^.separate, or 
lea7.>e off, iii. 170. 28: — with, ? re¬ 
veal a thing to, i. 365. 28 : ‘to break 
one’s day,’ i. 196. 30; iii. 32. 13 : 

‘— one’s hour,’ ii. 137. 16. 
breast-embolning, ii. 165. 10, 
breasts, exposure of the, ii. 137. 33-5. 
breath, vb,, breathe, ii. 312. 5 ; 325. 7. 
breathe, vb., air, iii. 287. 1731. 
Breaux, Robert de, see Bruce. 

Bredan (i.e. Breda in North Brabant), 

ii. 182. 7. 

breeches, fo wear the, ♦iii. 389. 19: 
to contend for the, iii. 122. 8. 
breeching flogging, ii. 303.17. 

Breton, N., apparent allusion to his 
Bower of Delights, iii. 329. 10. 
brewess, broth, i. 198. 16 (312. 27). 
Brewster, William, iii. 84, 26, &c. 
briar, ‘ to run through —s,’ iii. 100. 
16-17. 

Briarcus, ii. 169. 4. 
brickil, vb., to place in a brick-kiln, iii. 
137. 6. 

brick-wall, vb., cause to rebound, iii. 

15- 21. 

bride, vb., bndle, toss the head, i. 
327- 9 - 

Bride’s, St., College of Physicians in, 

iii. 385. 6-7. 

Bridewell, mentioned, i. 25. 13; 190. 
14; 384. 26; ii. 151. 34; i8t. 32 ; 
iii. 112. 20; 395. 4: the beadles of, 
iii. 384. 28; quarter-master of, i, 306. 
7; or treasurer of, iii. 21. 9; see 
corrector. 


Bridewell House of Canterbury, The, 

i. 61. 5; 83.25. 

bridge, of gold for retreating foe, ii. 
179. 24; 222. 20. 

Bridges, Dr. John, iii. 353. 3; 354. 24. 
bridle, ‘ cut his — for anger,’ i. 295. 
20 : ‘ win the — or lose the saddle,’ 

ii. 390. 32. 

bridling (of the chin), iii. 77. 28. 
brief, short review, i. 9. 7 ; motto, ii. 
274. 28. 

briery, as with briers, ii. 41. 6. 
brigantine (-dine), a small swift vessel, 

iii. 185. 9. 

♦brimse, i. no. 13. 

bring, ♦* to be with one to bring,’ i. 
99. 8 ; 124. 12. 

bring under, subdue, ii. 31.13 ; 50.12 ; 
397. 18. 

Briscis (Brisis), ii. 154. 28. 
bristles, to raise up one’s, ii. 321. 4. 
Britannia, see Camden, 
broach (a plot), set in action, i. 324. 
19: (blood), allow to escape, ii. 54. 
33 - 

broad-wake, vb., to awaken com¬ 
pletely, ii. 155. 33-4. 
broccing, ?, ii. 248. 3. 
broken-winded, i, 302. 4. 
broker, pawnbroker, or secondhand 
clothes dealer, i. 271.5; 288. 4; *iii. 
354. 19 : —y, sb., i. 312 . 34 ; —ly, 
adj., i. 170. 8; ii. 8a. a; ♦iii. 374. 

13 . 

broking, base-dealing, i. 7. 26-7. 
Brokkenbury, v, 195. 

Bromley, the Bell at, iii. 82. 13. 
brood, ‘hot a brooding,’ iii. 153. 34. 
broom boy i. 380. 32 ; cf.*i. 63. ao ; 

broom staff, iii. 134. 26. 
brothels, locality of, i. 316. 5-15; 
317. 5-6: pretences under which 
they trade, ii. 152. ao, &c. 
brothers, three who sought fortune, ii. 
316. 25-8. 

brouch, sb., brooch, ii. 342. 47. 
brown-bread, adj., ii. 124. 31. 

Browne, Robert, iii. 47. 30; 48. 8. 
Brownists, i. 94. 15; iii. 367. 30; 
368. 13-14; 39 ^- 13 - 
Bruce, Robert (Robert de Breaux), iii. 
188. 14. 

bruite, Brutus, hero, iii. 161. 8. 
Brunquell, ii. 257. 6, 13. 
brute, report, rumour, i. 365. 4; ii. 
17a. 20; iii. 155. 18. 
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Brutns (Brute), ii. 230. 33; iii. 161. 

8: see bruite. 

Bucer, i. iii. 20. 

Buchanan, George, Nashe had read 
him, iii. 172. 20: had not attacked 
him, iii. 130. 14-15: his‘epigram* 
on Homer, iii. 155. 28-30: R. Har¬ 
vey’s attack on him, iii. 84. 35; 
V. I 73 « 

buck, retires after copulation to a 
solitary place, ii. 112. 13. 
*bucking-tub, wash-iub, i. 101. 5. 
buckle with, war against^ ii. 349. 
267 : ♦iii. 369. 35. 

buckler, 1/6., shield^ protect, i. 361.16. 
bucklers, carry the, get the better of^ 
iii. 323. 5. 

Bucklcrsbury, i. 324. 34. 
buckram bag, i. 162. 17: buckram 
giant, i. 242. 24. 

budge (fur), i. 162. 35; ii. 227. 25: 
slaughter budge, ii. 229. 3. 

formally, iii. 194. 21. 
budget, bag, *i. 83. 23 ; *85. 5 : ♦a 
tinker’s —, i. 77. 16: ‘a trick in 
one’s—,’ i. 241. 12. 
buffianism, buffoonery, iii. 80. 14. 
bug, terrifying apparition, goblin, ♦i. 
59. 12; *134. 23; {ironically'), *\\\. 
369. I ; ‘ protests by no bugs,’ iii. 
89. 6. 

bugbear, *i. 131. 7; 172. 12 ; 227. 8 ; 
348- 13 - 

bug's word, terrible word, 1. 310. 26. 
build upon, count upon, iii. 116. 4. 
bulk, vh., load, stuff, iii. 158. 34, 

bulk, sb., 1 shopfront, iii. 101. 19: 1 , 
♦iii. 344. 16. 

Bull, the hangman, i. 319. 35 ; iii. 
348. 31 ; 374 -394. 34 - 

bull, bees produced from bulls, i. 174. 
6 : the heavenly bull, iii. 311. 24. 

bull-baiting in Spain, ii. 181. 7. 

bull-beef, hi. 332. 15. 

bull-beggar, terrifying thing or person, 

i. 319* 33- 

Bullein (Bullen), 'William, his Dia¬ 
logue, iii. 20. 33. 

bullet-wounds, poison of, ii. 138. 
22-4. 

Bullingbrooke, see Bolingbroke. 
bulrush, ‘ to tie knots in a,’ i. 259. 
19-20 : ‘ to seek a knot in a,’ i. 373. 
12. 

bombast, sb., cotttnuwool, padding, i. 
358. 10 : fig., iii. 311. 29 : vb., stuff, 
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i. 166. 26; ii. 147. 21; iii. 98. 20; 
*63* 35 ; 190- 13 . 

♦bumfeging,iii. 356. 9 {see 
Addenda). 

Bunch, Mother, i. 173. 34. 
bunch, collection, lot, i. ii. 31. 
bunched, humped, ii. 92. 4. 
bung, vb., — up, put in a purse, i. 
204. 22. 

Bungay (town), iii. 205. 3. 

bungerliest, iii. 78. 8. 

bungle up, vb., put hastily together, ii. 

13. 9; 109. 20. 

Bunny, Edmund, his Treatise of Paci¬ 
fication, i. 327. 14-15. 

Burby, Cuthbert, stationer, ii. 199; 

205 ; iii. 227 ; (C. B.), iii. 145. 
Burcot, Dr., note on, iii. 20. 33. 
burdeil, bordello, brothel, iii. 112. 3. 
burdenons, ii. 98. 10. 

Burgh Castle, iii. 204. 34, &c.; 205. 

14. 

Burghley, Lord, supports G. Harvey, 
i. 295. 2-3. 

Burgo, a street in Rome, ii. 317. 14. 
burgomaster, i. 213. 1; 221. 15. 
burgonet, ii. 381. 189. 

Burgonie, Burgundy, *i. 96. 26. 
burly-boned, i. 177. 26; ii. 220. I4; 
♦iii. 347. 36. 

Burre, Walter, stationer, iii. 231. 
bursa avari os est diaboli, ii. 99. 8. 
burst, vb., to break, ii. 138. 7; 384. 
301. 

bursten-bellied, i. 180. 16 ; aoo. 10. 
Burwcll, Tom, the fencer, iii. 134. 

7 - 8 . 

Bury, a bookbinder at, iii. 35a. 32 : 
a preaching brother at, iii. 373. 
34-5 ; mentioned as a haunt of Pu¬ 
ritans, iii. 370. 6. 

Busby, John, (or I. B.), stationer, i. 
138-9; 151. 

Buschius, Hermannus, wrote on Me¬ 
mory, ii. 299. 16. 

bush (as a sign), ii. 137. 26-7 ; see ivy- 
bush : ‘ one teats the bush, another 
catches the bird,’ ii. 263. 16-17, 
business, as plural word, iii. 26. 13; 
108. 6. 

Busiris, praise of, iii. 151. 24. 
buskin, i. 266. 7. 
buskined, iii. 54. 31. 
bnsky, bosky, bushy, iii. 217. 17. 
bussard, as term of contempt, i. 9. 23 ; 
24. 33. 
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bustle, vb., ii. 314. 15; 304. 7; iii. 
163. 34. 

but, ‘ think not but . . ii. 369. 
376: m/v., ‘told me but everythinjj,' 

11. 356. 31. 

butcher, ?an actor in * Summer s La^t 
Will\ iii. 240. 200. 
butcher and his calves, tale of a, i. 
189. 11-25: butchers and candle- 
ends, iii. 184. 6. 

liutlcr, William, his verses on Harvey 
beinK in the Fleet, i. 300. 12-21,37- 
9; iii. 127. 6-8. 

butt, sb.^ * to take one’s full butt 
against,’ ii. 310. 30; cf. full-butt, 
butt, vb.^ aim {N. E. D.), ii. 373. 380. 
butt (fish), reason of its wry mouth, 
iii. 303. 22-3. 

butter, a pint of, iii. 158. 37: pot 
of —, i. 397. 3 2 ; buttered fish, iii. 
185. 19. 

butterlly (applied to a pamphlet), *i. 

103 . 5 ; iii. 130. 35. 
butter-whore, i. 299. 31 (iii. 135. 29). 
buttery, spirit of the, see spirit, 
button, ‘ to take one a button, or 
button-hole, lower,' i. 204. 14-15 ; 
iii. 6. 36; ‘ boots not a button,’ i. 
21. 6-7. 

button-cap, i. 163, i; buttoned cap, 
iii. 362. 913. 

•buttoned books, iii. 370. 26. 
buz, to whisper secret information, ‘i. 
78. 31 ; 336. 15; ii. 214. I ; 233. 

12. 

by, concerning^ about^ i. 297. 31, 33 ; 
324. 17-18 ; in the case of in regard 
to, *i. I 3 I. 6 ; 330. 33 ; ii. 91. 31 : 
♦meant by,’ intended as a caricature 
or likeness of iii. 214. 9 : ‘ termed .. . 
by,’ called . . . after, ii. 387. 30, ai : 
♦‘upbraided by,’ charged with^ iii. 
374 * 19- , 

by, by accident, a chance accompani¬ 
ment, ii. 96. 37 ; by-founder, giver 
of a subsidiary endowment, iii. 8. 
35: by-glanccs, iii. 57. 36: by¬ 
matters, iii. 165. 23: by settle, side 
seat, iii. 19. 38 : by word, object of 
scorn, i. 44. 29-30. 

Byfield (Bifield), i. 61. 19. 
by-os, lullabies, ii. 47. 31. 
byrlady, by our Lady, i. 171. i, 

Cabbalisers, ii. 80. 7. 

Cabbalisticid, ii. 80.11. 


cacodaemon, evil spirit, i. 376. 36. 
Cacus, iii. 90. 27. 

Cade, Jack, iii. 221. 25-33 ; v. T94. 
cade, vb. , to put herrings into ‘ cades ’, 
iii. 321 . 28, 31. 

cade sb., a barrel (of herring) holding 
720, iii. 36. 8; 221. 26, 29. 
ending, sb., iii. 221. 33. 

Cadiz (Gades), iii. 171. 27: see Gales. 
CadwaUader herring, iii. 199. 34-5. 
Caen (Cane), iii. 223. 25. 

Caesar, Julius, his dream, i. 362. 22 ; 
horses wept for death of, iii. 40. 
15-17: had the world surveyed, ii. 
83. 13-33: mentioned, iii. 191. 
lo-ii ; 226. 1032 ; 268. iioi. 
caesares, those cut from the womb, ii. 
100. 21. 

cage (for rogues), i. 208. 3i. 

Caistor, near Norwich, iii. 211. 36: 
the lord of, received a tribute ot 
herring pies, iii. 222. 31, &c. 

Caistor by Yarmouth, the old Yar¬ 
mouth, iii. 160. 24, &c. 
caitif (cayiiues), ii. 42. 4; 231. 35. 
Caius, Titius and, i. 281. 8. 

Calabria, wonders there in 1588, i. 
23. 34-5; iii. 346. 7-8: Strange 
News out of Calabria, i. 389. 18. 
Calais, (Callis) i. 319. 7; (Calis) iii. 
5 - 19- 

calamentum, the herb calamlnt, good 
against devils, i. 338. 37. 
calander, lark, iii. 316. 35. 

Calchas, i. 362. 31 ; iii. 156. 10: and 
Mopsus, i. 33. 31-a. 
calculator, 'i almanack writer, ♦!. 60. 

14 : see character 
calentura, ii. 92. 13; iii. 38. 8. 

Cales (i.e. Cadiz), iii. 171. 37 : — 
beards, iii. 147. 31 : — voyage, iii. 
170. 34; V. 194. 
csi\{, fool, i. 184. 7 ; 329. 9. 

Caligula, his ghost, i. 233. 10-16. 
caliraunco, i. 330. 15. 
calino, iii. 177. 13. 

Calis, see Calais. 

caliver, caleever, a light musket, ii. 

240. 3a ; 278. 21; iii. 63. 6, 8. 
calling, position, estate, ii. 260. 20. 
Callis, see Calais. 

Callisto, see Nonacris. 
calmed, calm, i. 375. 17. 
calmy, calm, ii. 34^5. 133. 

Calphemia (i.e. Caia Afrania), i. 16. 
34 - 
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Calvary, Mt., iii. 93. 36, &c. 

Calvin, i. 129. 35 ; 192. 7. 

Calypso, ii. 154. 31. 

Cambridge, tale of a miller in, i. 220. 
35, &c.; the Round Church in, i. 
200. I. 

Cambridge, University of, supposed 
allusion to in Unf. 7 Vat;., ii. i8a. 1-3: 
Nashe’s great respect lor, ii. 182. 34, 
&c.: commencements at, iii. 159. 
24-7 : story of the master of a college 
in, iii. 373. 36, &c.: of a scholar in, 
and a red herring, iii. 212. 15-28; 
two thousand members of, iii. 372. 
3-4: mentioned (with Oxford), i. 
302. 21 ; 310. 21 ; ii. 122. 25. 
Cainbyses, his dream, i. 362. 22 : his 
treasures at Gaza, iii. 64. 14-16. 
Camden, W., his Britannia , i. 374. 
27; iii. 172. 20; used by Nashe in 
Lenten Stuff, iv. 372-3 ; on Burgh 
Castle, iii. 205. 15, &c.: on Yar¬ 
mouth, iii, 157. 15-16; 161. 30. 
camel, endures much hardship, iii. 94. 
22: stirs up the water before drink¬ 
ing, ii. 226. lo-ii: will not travel 
without its provender, iii. 270. 
” 52 - 3 « 

camel, 1 a kind of horse, i. 221. 26; 
iii. 104. 7. 

camelion, -ize, see cham-. 

Campanus (i. e. G. A. Campani), on 
poets, i. 24, 18-22. 
camphire, i. 181. 21. 

Campion, Edmund, iii. 373. 28-9. 
Campion, Thomas, his epigram against 
B. Barnes, iii. iio. a-ii ; his verses 
to Nashe, v. 146-7. 
camp-royal, *1. 91. 8; 349. 16; ii. 68. 

15; ♦iii, 348. 14. 

Canace, i. ii. 35. 
canaries (a dance), i. 173. 8. 

Candians, live upon serpents, ii. 299.5. 
Candish, or Cavendish, Thomas, his 
antaphrodisiac root, iii. 82. 19-22. 
candle, ‘to hold the candle to the 
devil,' i. 259. 13. 
candle-fly, ii. 47. 3. 

Candlemas, tike title of a ballad of 
T. Deloney, iii. 84. ao: Candlemas 
term, iii. 133. i-a. 
candle-stnff, iii. 316. 19. 

Cane, see Caen. 

*t-canicular, i. 316. 3. 
canker, i. 225. 6; 174. 3; ii. 70. 36; 
16a. 23; 284. 35; 327. 22; iii. 286. 


1679: — eaten, ii. 232. 34 : — worm, 

i. 213. 23; 307. 30 ; ii. 97. 10. 
cannibal, ii. 160. 20 : — words, iii. 
102. II. 

canoa, canoe, iii. 183. ii. 

♦canonial, canonical, i. 86. 27. 
canonical, i. 225. 23; 255, note, 1. 7 ; 
♦iii. 349. 17 ; *367. 19. 
canonized (reputation), ii. 10. 26. 
cauon-roar, vb., iii. 211. 12. 
Canterbury, Archb. of, sec Whitgift. 
Canterbury, the Bridewell house of, 

i. 61. 5; 83. 25. 

Canterbury Tales, 7'he, sec Chaucer. 

cantharides, ii. 140. 24. 

canton, ’i small district, iii. 171. 34. 

Canute, King, died drunk, iii. 160. 4. 

canvasado, iii. 203. 26. 

canvas-doublet, i. 174. 22. 

canvass, sb., *i. 80. 26 : vA, i. 271.17 ; 

ii. 182. 32; iii. 120. i; 321. 16. 
cap, lawyer’s dining-cap, iii. 213. 14: 

‘ cast one’s cap after,’ i. 318. 18 : see 
button-cap: vb., to take off the cap to, 

i. 198. I. 

capable, adj., comprehensive, i. 228. 

17 : — of, able to perceive, ii. 283. i. 
cap-^-pie (cape a pee), completely, iii. 
83. 4. 

♦caparison, sh., outfit, i. 74. 13. 
capease, a kind of valise, i. 190. 24; 

289. 14; iii. 332. 27; ♦sbS. 34. 
cape cl(;ak, ii. 227. 20. 
caper,'jft., leap, ii. 128.8: -ing, 

iii. 149. 16. 

Capestrano, a zany in ‘ Unf. Travf, 

ii. 295. 16. 

capias ad ligalum, ? ca/taj utlagatum, 
i. 373. 28. 

capitano, i. 349. 23; ii. 208. 9; 217. 

capitulate, 7 write chapters on, iii. 69. 
27. 

capouch, hood, i. 166. 17. 

Capricorn, persons bom under, iii. 83. 
20-3. 

Captain of the Boyg, iii. 129. 5. 
captious mystery, 7 humorously for 
trade of catching, iii. 181. 29. 
Capuchins, i. 74. 30; 203. 24-5 ; iii, 
274. 1302 : -inism, i. 204. 8. 

Caput Sanctae Crucis, iii. 36. 3. 
carbonado, vb., grill, broil, iii. 17. 29; 
208. 3. 

carcanet, necklace or head-omament, 
IL 140. 23. 
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card, Plato on inyention of cards and 
dice, i. 332. aa-3: ‘to prick one’s 
card,’ mark one^s position on a charts 

111. 183. 5; ♦‘a sound card,' 'ia 
worthy fellow^ iii. 373. 3 . 

Cardano, Hieronymo, his nativities of 
Cosimode’ Medici, &c.,iii. 83. 31-3 ; 
an authority on dreams, i. 361. 24: 
mentioned, iii. 126. 3. 
carded (ale), adulterated^ iii. 84. 19. 
cardinal, chiefs ii. 76. 19. 

♦carding, false, cheating, iii. 374. 33. 

care, v6., * I care not if ...,’/ dfo not 
object to, ii. 385. 329; ?/ prefer to, 

ii. 3ra. 19-20. 
care-crazed, ii. 10. 3. 

career, a short gallop at full speed, iii. 

112, 17 ; (carierc) ♦i. 89. 18. 
Careless, John, the ballad of, iii. 104. 

8; V. 196. 

carelessly, "i unrestrainedly, ii. 394. 
236. 

Carey, Elizabeth, wife of Sir G. Carey, 
Christ's Tears dedicated to, ii. 9. 4 : 
a poet, i. 343. 15; her liberality, 
i. 343. 34; praised by Spenser and 
other poets, 11. 10, 19-22. 

Carey, Elizabeth, daughter of Sir G. 
Carey, The Terrors of the Night 
dedicated to, i. 341. 4 ; note on 343. 

Carey, Sir George, Governor of the Isle 
of Wight, i. 374. 34, &c.: mentioned, 
i. 341. 6; ii. 9. 6; (Lord Hunsdon) 

iii. 83. 3: as Nashe’s patron, i. 374. 
34, &C. ; V. 31 - 3 . 

Careys, the royal-descended Family of 
the, i. 375. 34: heroical family of 
the, ii. 10. 33. 
cariere, see career. 

carl, miser, money-grubber, ii. 106. 7 ; 
iii. 342. 393; 259. 833; 360. 846; 
380. 1500. 

carminical, i. 358. 33. 
carminiat, i. 355. i. 

Cameades de boone Compagniola, 
Don, interlocutor in ^ Have with 
You', iii. 31 . 6 . 

camifex, means a scholar, ii. 349. 14: 

used for ‘ meat-eater*, i. 202. 7. 
Carolostadius (i.e. Andreas Karlstadt, 
or Bodenstein), ii. 250. 12-18. 
carouse, vh. trs,, i. 255. 14 ; 258. li: 
sb., i. 167. 34; ?ii. 220 . 3. 
Carpenters' Hall, a picture of Christ 
in, y. 195. 


[card 

carpet deyice, indoor accomplishment, 
i. 7. 15 : — knight, i. 386. 3i; 353. 
8-9, 10; ii. 301. 33-4: carpet- 
munger, carpet knight, iii. 148. ii: 
— peer, i. 310. 27. 

Carr, Nicholas, i. 195. 30; 290. 21 ; 
iii. 330. 27. 

carrack (carrick),^//r<?n, iii. 104. 7. 
ca\x\OLgto,\i\e.,portable, ii. 393. 15. 
carrionize, to corrupt, ii. 51. 21. 
carrionly, ii. 392. 38. 
carry, ‘ to carry it away,' to be superior, 
to come out best, i. 210. 16; ii. 339. 
33; 351. 31 ; iii. 10. 10. 

♦cartercap, ? mpr, for catercap, wearer 
of a square cap, university-man, iii. 
350. 23 . 

carterly, rustic, boorish, i. 160, 33; 
307. 7 (iii. 125.30); iii. 161. 11; 
319. 29. 

tcarters’ logic, i. 324. 8-9. 

Carthusian friars, eat only fish, iii. 
184. 10. 

Carthusianism of G. Rickel, i. 272. 
26-7. 

Cartwright, Thomas, accused of pur¬ 
chasing, i. 99. 9; 128. 4: his contro¬ 
versy with Whitgi ft in 1573-7, note 
on i. 117. 14: differs from Penry, i. 
137. 35, &c. : the aged champion of 
Warwick, iii. 356. 31: mentioned 
(often as T. C.), i. 99. 6 ; 119. 6 ; 130. 
7; 131 . 14; 127. 32 , 27, &c.; 131. 

39; 135-!*5; 333. 30-* 138. 21; 

iii. 349. 26 ; 350. 10; 359. 13, 33 ; 
360. 33, &c.; 361. 10, &c., 34, 
&c. 

Cams (Ovid’s friend), i. 375. 27. 
carver, ‘ to be one’s own carver,* iL 
357 - 3 a- 

Casa, G. della, bis Galateo, i. 330. 9. 
case, ‘the case is altered,’ cf. iii. 101. 
16-17: ‘ pot case,’ see put ; {pbsc,') iii. 
74« 3 : ‘ in any case,’ without fail, 

i. 8. 13-14: ‘in like case,’ i. 373. 
u; «• a 5 . 3 . aa- 3 . 

case, covering, dress, skin, i. 353. I3 ; 

ii. 210. 20. 

case,/atr, set, of cockscombs, iii. 13. 
12: of poniards, ii. 207. 36: of 
tooth-picks, iii. 38. 26-7. 

Case is Altered, The, iii. 230. 6-7; y. 
33, note 6. 

cashier, vb., dismiss, ii. I 03 . 22 ; (ii. 
338. 33) : 1 bring to an end, ii. 241. 
36. 
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cashier, sb., cash-keeper, ? almoner, iii. 

83. 7. 

cask, casket, iii. 330. 6. 
cask, to smell of the, i. 256. 31-2: vb., 
iii. 137. 19. 

casket story, allusion to some form of 
the, i. 31. 11-12. 

Caspian Sea, is tideless, iii. 20. 18-19. 
(^assiodorus, on ignorant teachers, iii. 

359- 1 - 3 . 

Cassiopeia, the new star in, iii. iii. i. 
cassock, French, a loose coat or gown, 
iii. 125. I. 

cast, vb., consider, wonder, ^i. 82. 18 : 
devise, conclude, i. 224. 3 ; ii. 304. 15 : 
t contrive, scheme, iii. 58. 34; 179. 
30 ; ? calculate {alluding to diagnosis 
of disease by ^casting' urine), iii. 
186. 5: vomit, ♦i. 116. t6 ; (of 
hawks) iii. 201. ii : see casting, 
cast, sb., trick, *i. 85. 4; t283. 16: 
contrivance, means, iii. 37. ai : ‘a 
cast of martins,’ I, iii. 267. 1052. 
cast, adj., discarded {0/ clothes), *i. 
83. 13; ii. 217. 21; iii. 148. 23; 
293. 1891 ; worn out {of a subject), 
iii. 8. 29. 

Castaldo, charcuter in ‘ Unf Trav. 
ii. 260. 21. 

Castalia, the springs of, iii. 331. 29. 
Caster, see Caistor. 

Castiglione (Castalion), Baldassare, 
his Courtier, i. 7. 10; iii. 93. 26-7. 
casting, adj., scheming, i. 208. 9: sb., 
‘casting for the world,’ i. 288. 13. 
castle, to build castles in the air,’ i. 

134. 16; Seleucus. 

Castle Dolorous, iii. loi. lo-ii. 
Castle of Health, see Elyot. 

Castor, Castter, see Caistor. 

Castro, Alfonso dc, see Alphonsus. 
casualty, chance, ii. 369. 251. 
cat, a cat’s smelling hairs, iii. 8. 30: 
dead cats and dogs in sack and musca¬ 
dine, ii. 68. 36 : ‘to turn cat in the 
pan,’ i. 332. 18-19 : ‘ would make 
a cat speak,’ iii. 50. 32-3 ; ‘shook 
him up like a cat in a blanket,’ iii. 
206. 32 : cat’s meat, i. 258. 28 (iii. 
123.1). 

Catalonian, term of abuse, iii. 119. 6. 
cat a mountain, wild cat, iii. 51. 1-2. 
*cataphalusie, iii. 395. 5. 
cataplasmate, poultices, iii. 257. 753. 
cataposia, fills, iii. 256. 751. 
catar, catarrh, ii. 183. 21. 


catch, ketch, small coasting vessel, iii. 
186. 20. 

catechism, elementary manual, ii. 123. 

17 : — vacation, I, iii. 318. 8. 
calcrcap, see cartercap. 
catercousin, ^ distant cousin, iii. r68. 
28. 

caterpillar (applied to brokers, &c.), 
ii. 97. 11; 106. 9 ; *iii. 382. 14, i8 ; 
♦391. 20. 

caterwaul, vb., iii. 209. 34. 

Cathay, the Grand, iii. 172. 31. 
Catholics, more earnest in good works 
than Protestants, ii. 285. 22 -34. 
fCatilinary, i. 267. 2-3; 316, 12. 
Catiline, ‘ vullura gestavit in manibus,’ 
i. 349. 9. 

Cato, Censorius, his regulations about 
wine, i. 39. 16-22: his poverty, iii. 
242. 295-6: ? was of a grave coun¬ 
tenance, t. 198. 5 : ?born when his 
father was old, ii. 237, 1-3, {Nashe 
seems not to distinguish between the 
Catosi) 

Cato, Dionysius,averse in the Disticha 
de Aloribus, i. 190. 20. 

Cato, Uticensis, stabbed himself after 
reading Phaedo, iii. 67. 27-30. 
caul-visarded, with a mask of net¬ 
work, ii. 139. 1. 
causa sine qua non, iii. 59. 23. 
cause, because, i. 159. 14. 
cause, sb., 'tense, affair, ♦i. 100. 13. 
cause, vb., constr. without to, ii. 17. 30. 
causey, way, strut, i. 177. i. 

•fcautel, i. 316, ii. 

fcautelous and adventurous, i. 316. 
11-12. 

fcavalcads of Bellerophon, iii. 45. 18. 
cavalier, swaggering fellow, iii. 281. 
154.^; ii- 34: -ing, sb., swag¬ 
gering, i. 384. 27. 
cavaliero, *i. 102. 29; *136. 22. 
caveat, sb., i. 22. 19; ii. 138. 13; iii. 

»3- ; *385. 34. 

caveat emptor, i. 155. 1. 

Cavendish, see Candish. 

cavil, sb,, frivolous objection, ii. 182. 

32; iii. 128. 34. 
cease, cause to stof, ii. 164. 12. 

Celce, see Celsus. 

Celiano, iii. 322. 21. 

Celina Comiheia, iii. 211. 10. 

Celsus, constable of Burgundy, i. 96. 
26, &c. 

censorial Cato, 1. 39. 16. 
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♦ccnsorical, i. 85. 35. 
omsMxtfVb.f Judge t i. 8. ai ; ’•'loa. 31; 
378, 35: ‘icondemfit (censerest) i. 
a8i. 35* .. , 

ccntronel, sentinel^ ii. 360. 3ao. 
+centurions, iii. 45. 23; 46. 19. 
•cephalagy cephalalgy^ iii. 

390. 10. 

Cephalus and Procris, ii. a93. 9-10: 
see Procris. 

Cerberus, and aconitum, iii 273. 

1355-8. 

Cerdick sands, iii. 161. 13-14; 204. 
11 ; 205. 33. 

Cerdicus, and Yarmouth, iii. 161. 3. 
certificate carried by rogues, i. 373. 30. 
certify, i/5., inform^ i. 336. 16. 
ccsteme, cistern^ hollow^ iii. 330. 35. 
*cha, he, iii. 348. 34. 

Chains, North and South at Yarmouth, 
iii 166. 12. 
chain-shot, ii. 310. 24. 

Chalcioecus, i. 33. 33. 

Chaldaeans, worship fire, iii. 40. 7. 
chalk, and cheese, *i 126. 9-10; fiii. 
53. 24: sign of the chalk and post, 
i. 163. 37-8. 

challenge, v6., to defend as correct, i. 
202. 6: to claim, iii. 155. 25; 222. 
4: 1 , ii 174. 30. 
chambling row, i. 318. 29. 
chameleon, lives on air, i. 36. 7 ; iii. 
333. 34-5 : keeps its mouth open, i 
36. 7-8 : its inconstancy, i. 6.10 ; 75. 
9 : changes shape and colour, i. 224. 

34-5* 

chameleonizc, vb,, change colour, iii 
204. 9. 

champer, grass champers, iii. 178.10. 
chance, if it chance that, ii. 398. 8. 
chance-medly, adj., i. 375. 16; ii. 319. 
16. 

chancery suit, slowness of a, i 373. 36. 
chandlers, waste paper sent to, iii. 35. 
ai-a; 330. 3i-a- 
changeling (child), i. 317. 39. 
channel, sb., gutter, i. 257. 28: vb,, ?, 
iii. 291. 1838. 
chaos, i. 185. 9; 302. 3. 
chap,/aw, ii. 69. ai; 339. 7. 
chape, tip of a scabbard, *i. 61. 33; 
fig., finish~off, iii 133. 10. 
chapman, 1 customer,purchaser,i. 344. 
17- 

chapmanable, marketable, i 365. 3; 
iu. 179. 35. 


character, Isign, token, i. 361, 33: 
calculators upon characters, iii. 318. 
16 : quips in characters, iii 235. 68 : 
-ize, vb., depict, ii. 375. 9. 
charge, give the, iii. 107. 2-3. 
charges, ‘ at the charges of,’ ii. 334. i. 
charily, charely, carefully, ii. 314. 16; 
iii 196. 34. 

charities, maladministration of, ii. 159. 
5-8. 

charity waxeth cold, iii. 363. 933 : see 
almsgiving, liberality: ‘out of charity 
with, ii. 95. 2 3. 

Charles V, C. Agrippa shows him the 
nine worthies, ii. 253, 33, &c.: his 
dream,i. 371. 33: Paulus Jovius and, 
iii. 64. 34, &c.: bom under Capri¬ 
corn, iii. 83. 21-2. 

Charles IX, his massacre of St. Bar¬ 
tholomew, iii. 15. 38-9. 

Charles, due de Bourbon, ii. 315. 6 : 
bom under Capricorn, iii. 83. 21-3. 
Charles the friar, i. 190. 12. 
Charlewood, John, printer, i. 3. 15: 
probably printed the ‘ Pasquil’ tracts, 
i. 55-^; note on 57* *4- 
chaims (to raise wind), i. 359. 33, 34; 

360. i: (against toothache), iii. 14.28. 
Charon’s naulum, iii. 34. la. 
Charterhouse, built by Sir W. Manny, 
iii. 187, 9-11. 
chary, wary, ii. 260. 39. 
chastisement, ‘ to take — of,* punish, 
iii. 301. 35-6. 

chat, to hold one, iii. 95. 38-9. 
Chatfield, Stephen, iii. 365. 14. 
chatmate, iii. 196. 6. 

Chaucer, G., his authority alleged for 
certain words, i. 316. 31-4: should 
not be imitated, i. 317. i-io: praises 
galingale, iii. 176.8-10: the Homer 
of England, i. 399. 7 ; praised, iii. 
322. 22-9: mentioned, i. 258. 24-5 
(iii. 133.11) : The Canterbury Tales, 

i. 194. 5. 

ChaucerUm, i. 355. 15. 
cheanes, see Chains, 
cheap, better, ii. 383. 10; iii. a86. 
1696. 

Cheapside, iii. 381. 8: Mates’ pump 
in, i. 331. 39 : usurers in, ii. 103. 35 : 
see Nag’s Head. 

checkmate with, intimate with, i. 173. 
23; 383* 33- 

check-roll, muster-roll, i. 342. 33; iii. 
185. II. 
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checkstone, to play at, iii. 197. 23. 
cheek by jowl, iii. 189. 6. 
cheese, fondness of the Welsh for, i. 
99. 23-4, 31 : eaten at end of a meal, 
t. 222. 28-9 : green —, iii. 35. i. 
Cheke, Sir John, a book on Chnrch 
discipline by, i. 136. 1-5: and pro¬ 
nunciation of Greek, iii. 14. 14: 
praised, iii. 317. 25-7 (i. 195. 29). 
chemical temper, "igorgeous colourings 
iii. 189. 35. 

Cherillus, i. 45. 3; 291. 23. 
cherishment, nourishment, ii. 76. 35 ; 
143. 16. 

cherries at 20s. a pound, i. 173. 5-6. 
Cherronesius, set Marcus, 
cherry-blusht, i. 180. 30-1. 
Cherry-hinton, iii. 15- 19. 
cherry-pit, a game, i. 181. 27. 
cherubines, ii. 270. 27. 
chest weighing but a groat, iii. 189. 
16-17. 

Chester, Charles, note on i. 190. ii, 
&c. 

chestnuts from Spain, iii. 286. 1694. 
chestnut-tree, question about the, i. 
47 - 7 - 

Chcttle, Henry, never abused by Nashe, 
iii. 131. 15: letter from, iii. 131.18- 
29 ; he calls himself an artificer, iii. 
131. 20-1 : references to Pierce Peni- 
lesse in Kind-Heart's Zlrraiw, note 

on i. 215. 2, &c.; iv. 80; v. 144-6: 
his Piers Plainness, iv. 80. 
chevela, qui va Ih, i. 359. 24: cf. que- 
vela. 

cheverel, ii. 182. 15. 

Chiarlatano Keropino, iii. 342. 21. 
chidingly, ii. 32. 34. 
child, ‘in child withj’^f^., ii. 35. 31: 
‘ with child to,’ eaj^r to, iii. roi. 11 : 

‘ the child beats his father,’ iii. 315. 
20. 

child-bed, his legs in, i. 163. 15-16. 
fchiliark, iii. 45. 24; 46. 19. 
chilled cold, iii. 331. 6. 

Chilperic, see Kilprick. 

Chimera, ii. 181. 10; iii. 217.14. 
chin, ‘ to hold one up by the —iii. 
71. 30. 

China mustard, i. aoo. 26. 
chin-bound, iii. 15. 28. 

Chincklen Kraga, iii. 83. 6. 
chip, "i stroke (?“chop, N.E.D. chop, 
shy 4), *i. 102. 19; chipping {of 
hread)f i. 366. 4. 


chipping, i. 198. 2; ii. 70. 25; 306. 
8; iii. 78. 23. 

Chislehurst, R. Harvey vicar of, iii. 
84. 24; v. 72 and note 6. 

Chivalry, Romances of, denounced, i. 
II. 6-11. 

Chotlar, see Belial. 

Choice of Valentines, The, v. 141-2 : 
to whom dedicated, v. 141, note i. 
chop across, come across, iii. 90. 28 : 

chop aloft, iii. 201. 21. 

♦chopping and changing, i. 77. 24. 
Chorebus, see Coroebus. 
chrisom, a young child, iiu 108. lo. 
Christ, the seamless coat of, i. 114. 25. 
Christ Church College, Oxford, un¬ 
finished buildings at, iii. 165. 34-5. 
Christ-cross alphabet, iii. 186. ii. 
christen, adj., i. 288. 28. 

Christendom, baptism, iii. 71. 8 : 
name, iii. 161. 13 ; ‘by their —s,' 
iii. 212. 26. 

christianize, ii. 121. 32. 

Christmas, eharcuter in * Summer's 
Last Will\ iii. 280. 1511; 284. 
1627, &c. 

Christmas, less observed than for¬ 
merly, iii. 284, 1623, &c. 
Christopher, St., representation of, at 
Antwerp, iii. 36. 3-4 : ‘ Saint Chris¬ 
topher be their speed,’ iii. 96. 24. 
Christopher, The, at St. Albans, i. 60. 
30 {see Addenda'). 

Christ’s College, Cambridge, custom 
regarding scholars at, iii. 64. 18-22. 
Christ's Tears over Jerusalem, v. 
24-7 : editions, ii. 1-5 ; text of ed. 
1593, ii. 7-175 : title and new epistle 
of ed. 1594, ii. 177-86 : occasion of 
this epistle, v. 105: cancel leaf in 
ed. 1594, ii. 4; iv. 214; v. 26 ; date 
of composition and publication of 
the work, iv. 212 : sources, iv. 
212-13; V. 124: Nashe replies to 
criticisms on, ii. 183. 17-184. ii : 
refers to the 1594 epistle, iii. 134. 
14-15: note on the vocabulary and 
style of the work, v. 202. 

Christ’s tomb, see Sepulchre. 
Chronicle, see Holinshed. 
chronographers (i. e. annalists), inferior 
to poets, i. 194. 8, &c. 
chronographical, iii. 161. 32. 
Chrysippus, his saying of the ass, 
i. 43. 15-16: of dogs, iii. 255. 
698-708. 
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Chry»ostom, St., on spirits, i. 349. 
16: his use of metaphor, ii. 183. 
33~6: mentioned, iii. 8. a8. 
chuff, miser t i* 163. 3; 

ii. 107. 16; iii. an. ai. 
chuff-headed, voith a fat heady i. 174. 

II. 

Church, schisms in the, causes of, ii. 
13a. a8, &c. 

church, vb.y * being churched,* appear¬ 
ing in churchy iii. 95. a. 
church and ale-house always together, 

iii. 67. 36: the devil's chapel near 
God’s church, ii. 40. 3-4; ch i. 305. 
5 - 6 . 

church-book, parish registery iii. 195. 
II. 

church-rights, ?— ritesy ii. 117. as. 
Churchyard, T., Nashe admires him 
and his S^re^s Wifty i. 309. 15-ao : 
Nashe's quarrel with him, i. 309. 
8-a8; v. 15-16: his allusion to 
Nashe and Harvey, note on i. 309. 
8 : his Chips y v. 195. 

Chute, Anthony, note on iii. 10a. a8 : 
his Procris and CefhaluSy iii. 90. 
3-4: his Shore's IVi/ey iii. 90. 3 ; 
103. 17 : his King of Trinidadds 
Tito Daughters, iii. 107. 4-7: he 
lodged with Wolfe, the printer, iii. 
loa. 34-5: took part in the Portugal 
voyage, iii. 106. a8-9: was per¬ 
suaded by Harvey to write, iii. loj. 
a8, &c.: his heraldry, iii. 109. 
30, &c.: his sonnet in Pierce's 
SuptrtrogaHony iii. 117.8-10: death, 
iii. 106. 33 ; 136. 1-6. 

Cicely, ii. 363. 37. 

Cicero, wrote of the art of memory, ii. 
399. 15-16 : compared * Graeca 

cum Latinis’, iii. 319. la : iu old 
age despised learning and eloquence, 
iii. 378. 1437-9: killed by a slave, 
iii. 37a. 1311 : C. Agrippa raises his 
shade, ii. 252. 17-30: quoted on the 
common people, iii. 378. 1438-9: 
on poets, i. 35. 30, dec.: on readers 
(Lucilius), ii. 183. 23: on the * sum- 
mum bonum ’, iii. 843. 385-6: on 
* temperatum dicendi genus’, iii. 313. 
18-^: on women, i. 15. 5-0: his 
de Officiis referred to, iii. 68. 36 : 
his FatnUior Letters much read, iii. 
68. a6: his Tusculans borrowed 
from, iii. 313.10: those counted elo¬ 
quent who steal most from himi ii. 


251. 16-37 : Harvey accused of forg¬ 
ing the Consolaiio ad Dolabellamy i. 
390. I, dec.; iii. 94. a8; 125. ai : 
blamed by Harvey, i. 283. aa; 334. 
34 : Nashe’s opinion of, i. 384. 17 : 
inferior to P. Aretino, ii. 266. ia-14 : 
an epistle to him to be inserted in 
Pierce PenilessCy i. 153. 17: men¬ 
tioned, iii. 120. 15; ia6. a; 315. 
36 - 

CiceronianuSy G. Harvey’s, v. 163. 
cider (sider, syder), ii. a 10. 24, a6, 
et freq.: its name derived from 
sidera, note on ii. a 10. 29. 

Cimodoae, ii. 345. 132 f. n. 
cindery (cindry), ii. 36. 21. 
cinq ace, iii. i8a. 33. 
cinquanter (sinckanter), iii. 15. 37. 
cinquepace, a lively dance, (sinkapace) 

i. 379. 25 ; (stink-a-pissc) iii. 103, 29. 
Cinque Ports, the, iii. 163. 36 : the 

bailies of, iii. 167. 23; 186. a6, dtc. 
cipher, nonentityy i. 304. 17; iii. 
130 . 5. 

cipressc, see cypress. 

Circe, i. II 33 ; 77 - 3 i; 184* 3 i: 

Circes, ii. 154. 30; 363. 9. 
circuit (of a physician), round of 
visits, i. 355. 7. 
circumduct, iii. 309. 10. 
circumlocution, i. 318. 6. 
circumquaque, circumlocution, digress 
sion, i. 340. 4; iii. 178. 34. 
circumstance, a circuitous narration, 

ii. an. 16. 

citisenize, to render like a citizen, ii. 
163 - a. 

ciXXtmiag,plc^ngthecithernyi. 7. 3a. 
city-sodom, vd., ii. 15a. 16. 
civil (orange), Seville, with play upon 
* civil’, i. 339. 31 . 
clack, chatteryi^. 188. 13. 
clad, vb.y clothe, ii. 386. 6. 

Clairvaux, Tomb of St Bernard at 
i. 87. 32, dec. 

clam, vh,y dam, close, iii. 160. ai. 
clammy, t sluggish, i. 333. a. 
clang, cry, iii. 187. 34-5. 
clap, vb.y * he claps you in the mouth 
with . . .,’ i. 366. 8: * clapt vnder 
hatches,’ ii. 394. 340 : clap up, put 
together hurriedly, i. 161. 14; iii. 
23. II. 

dap, sh.y taking in childbirth, *1. loo. 
8: rifirt of a gun, *atA 

dap/iii. 13a. 28. 
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*clappcr*claw, thrash^ i. 130. 29. 

Clare Hall, Cambridge, a show of the 
Harveys, called Tarrarantantara^ 
at, iii. 80. 29-32. 

Clarencieux (i. e. ?R. Cooke), iii. 106. 
28 ; 107. 22 ; 108. 12. 
clarify, free {the body and blood) from 
impurities, i. 17. 31 ; ii. 306. i : 
clarifying physic, ii. 306. 2-3. 
Clarke, a friend of P. Stubbes, iii. 
357. 16, &c. 

Clarke, Richard, the ‘ Council Table 
ass’, i. 307. 7 (iii. 125. 34). 

Clarke, Sampson, stationer, iii. 300. 
clash, vb., 1 strike, dash, ii. 61. 16. 
Claudia, i. u. 27. 

Claudius Caesar, his dying words, 
V. 196. 

clause, "Iconclusion, *iii. 385. 34. 
clay-balls, iii. 15. 21-2. 

Claypham’s wife, and John a Borhead, 
iii. 364. 13. 

clean, adv., quite, ii. 179. 21 ; ‘in 
clean life/ i. 326. 9. 
cleanly, adroitly, ii. 172. 17. 
clear (a crime), vh., clear oneself of, 
iii. 288. 1754. 

clearly (escaped), ii. 77. 28. 

Clement VI, his year of jubilee, iii. 
185. 27. 

Cleopatra, the manner of her death, i. 

17. 8-10; ii. I40. 21-2 ; a strumpet, 

i. 217. 3. . . ^ 

Cleopatrcean Olimpickly, iii. 180. 

18. 

clepe, call, ii. 34. 27 ; (clippe) i. 201. 
24. 

clergy, some are lazy, i. 119. 33, &c.: 
impossible to get a sufficient number 
of, i. 120. 4-5 : criticism of the Eng¬ 
lish clergy and their sermons, ii. 

*33-9; 133-4- 

Clerimont, the Count of, i. 96. 36. 
clerk, — of the kitchen, iii. 145. ii; 
208.1-2 : of the market, iii. 165. 24 ; 
183. 2-3. 

Clerke, B., Harvey’s dedicated 

to, V. 164. 

Clerkenwell, ii. 160. 22. 
clerkly, artfully, deceitfully, ii. 259. 
24 - 

Cli., see Cliffe. 
clientry, ii. 285. 5. 

Cliffe, the eccl^iastical cobbler, Hi. 
344. 12, &c.; 351. 3; (CutbcrtC.) 
iii. 363. 30. 
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Clim of the dough, the devil addressed 
as, i. 206. I. 
clippe, see clepe. 

clister, clyster, enema, iii. 257. 754. 
Cloaca (i. e. Cloacina, a name of 
Venus), iii. 177 - 33 - 
cloak, a Dutchman’s, ii. 300. 35 : 
‘a cloak for the rain,’ ii. 309. 23 : 
* in another’s cloak/ i. 296. 36. 
cloak bag, a valise, i. 45. 24 ; iii. 97. 
22 ; 262. 917. 

Cloanthus (Cloanthes), character in 
^Dido ’, ii. 349. s. 1). and 268. 
clock, vb,, cluck {as a hen), ii. 42. 35 ; 

43. 1,6; see cluck, 
doddered, curdled, congealed, i. 307. 

24; ii. 21. 7 ; 306. 1-2. 

Clodia, i. II. 28, 
clod-mould, iii. 160. 23. 
dog (of an ape), a kind of shackle, ii. 
269. 23. 

close (of a room), closed, shut up, i. 
305. 35 : hidden, iii. 279. 1466 : -ly, 
secretly, ii. 70. 22 ; iii. 270. 1139. 
close in with, vb,, come to agreement 
with, ii. 152. 3: close up (of the 
%\.om^(s\\), finish a meal, i. 223, 38; 
iii. 58. 36 : close with, *i. 94. 33-4. 
close stool, i. 177. II. 
closure, ii. 382. 247. 
c\oih., livery, i. 188. 35 : districts pro¬ 
ducing cloth, iii. 178. 37-32 : superi¬ 
ority of English, iii. 179. 5-7: * to cut 
it out in the whole cloth,’ ii. 94. 10. 
Cloth-breeches, see Quip for an Up¬ 
start Courtier, 

clothing, the statutes of, iii. 34. 28. 
clottred, clotted, ii. 341. 6. 
clout, vb,, patch, i. 263. 18; ii. 89. 15 ; 
124. 3: — up, ii. 248. 37 : clouted 
shoe, fig., peasant, * 1 . 94. 24; 202. 
13 ; iii. 183. 36. 

clout-crushed (of cheese), pressed in 
the curd, iii. 179. 16. 
doven-tongued, ii. 15. 25. 
down, * a mtsterming clown in a 
comedy/ i. 37. 34-5. 
clownery, iii. 319. 31. 
cloy, vb., encumber, weary, ii. 252. 
32 ; 316. 31 : sate, iii. 170. 19. 
cloyance, ii. 42. 22. 
cluD,yf^., 'iapprentice, i. 202.12 : ‘as 
sure as a club,’ iii. 73. 26 : ‘a club 
in the head,* ♦!. 83. 19-ao. 
dub-fisted, close-fisted, i. 212. 29. 
club-headed, rwU^ hl^pidf i. 7. 37. 
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cluck, vb.^ ii. 57. II; see clock, 
clue, in the full, iii. 158. ii: *my 
clue is spun,* iii. 136. 27. 
clumme, lii. 191. 32. 
clumperton, ii. 183. 28. 
clustered (brows), knitted, ii. 129. i. 
cluster-fist, 1 clenched fist, iii. 185. 17. 
Clytemnaestra, grew ugly when old, i. 

216. 30-it: Acgisthus. 

Cnipperdoling, ii. 239. 6. 

Cnot^r, iii. 205. 13. 
coal, ‘ to bear coals,’ iii. 53. 8 ; coal- 
carriers, iii. 53. 4. 

Coal-Harbour, see Cole-. 
coapt,yf/ together, ii. 272. 34. 

♦coat, vb., quote (fiunning on cote), i. 
86. 33. 

coat, sb., ‘ to laugh one out of one’s 
coat,’ ii. 85. 3--4: **to make a hole 
in one’s coat,’ iii. 362. 5 ; * to shape 
one’s coat according to one’s cloth,* 

ii. 238. 3-4. 

cob (of herring),? iii. 211. 16, 
20; 221. 21: herring cobs, I heads, 
or young herrings, ii. 209. 21; ♦iii. 
39a. a- 3 - 

cob, rich fellow, iii. 211. 22. 
cob, vb., Icheat, iii. at i. ai. 
cobble, fiat-bottomed fishing-boat, iii. 
183. 10. 

cobbler, see king. 

cobbler’s crow that cried Ave Caesar, 
i. 174. 12. 

cock, Plutarch’s tale of a painter and 
a, i. 8. 11-16: a cock like a trum¬ 
peter, iii. 202. 1-3; see Aesop, lion. 
cocV,perversion of ‘ God ’, ‘ by cockes 
body,’ i. a8i. 13. 
cockadoodling, iii. 201. 36. 
cockatrice, a kind of seryent, kills 
with its sight, ii. 140. 17 -18: mis¬ 
used for crocodile {pee Addenda), ♦!. 

cock-boat, a light boat, i. 376. 4; iii. 
104. 7 ; 180. 26. 

cocker, vb., indulge, coddle, i. 44. 30; 

iii. 116. 18. 

cockhorse, a-, iii. aoo. 10. 

swaggering, * cocky', iii. 177. 
5 : *cocki8h (cokish), i. 86. 16. 
cockledemoy. ill. 54. 23. 
cockney, a pampered child, i. 170. 26. 
cockscomb, I 44 31; 257. 10; ii. 
85. 4. 

codpiece, a pistol in the, ii. 223. 16- 
17: codpiece inits, i. 361.13. 


codpisse, codpiece, i. 190. ai; iii. 109. 
27; 177. 27: Cod-pisse Kinko, a 
name for Harvey, iii. 129. 9. 
coelum petimus stultitia, ii. 209. 12. 
coequal, vb., iii. 189. 6. 
cocssence, vb., i. 370. 9. 
cofferer, treasurer, ii. 38. a. 
cog, vb., cheat, ii. 399. 8 : ? disguise, 

i. 349. 13 ; cogged,i. 10. 20. 
coherence, logiccU connexion, i. 41. 7. 
cohibit, ii. 170. 4. 

coil, sb.,fuss, to-do, i. 153. 19 ; ii.375. 
14; iii. 244. 336; 257. 778: ‘to 
keep a coil,’ i. 361. 17 ; ii. 263. 17 ; 
300. ia-13. 

coinquination, soilure, defilement, i. 
3 * 3 - 31 - 

cokish, see under cocking. 

Colchester oystermen, iii. i8a. 8. 

could, iii. 34a. 23, 25. 
Cole-brook, Colnbrook, iii. 53. 6. 
Cole-harbour, iii. 35. 10. 

Coleman Hedge, iii. 393. 25. 

Colin Clout, i. 383. 3a. 
coll, vb,, embrace, ii. 379. 14a ; (cull) 
iii. 149. a6. 

collachrymate, vb., weep over, ii, 36. 
a ; iii. 80. ao; adj., tearful,\\. 60. i: 
•mation, ii. 305. 7. 

collar, ‘ to slip one’s neck out of the 
collar,’ ii. 94. 36-7. 
collation, comparison, i. 273. 27 ; iii. 

322. 34 : akirul of sermon, iii. 41. aa. 
colleagucd with, ppl,, ii. 287. 7. 
coWtclion, irtference,\. 260. 8-9; 271. 
19: ?, ♦iii. ,69. 3. 

college of courtisans, ii. 151. 26: — 
of whores, i. 170. 29. 
colleges, a chapter read at dinner at, 
iii. ia8. aa ; college livings desired 
by the ignorant, i. 36. lo-ii. 
collian, wretch, i. aia. 39; (cullion) 

ii. 84. I. 

Collier, Jeremy, on Nashe, v. 48. 
Collier, J. P., his editions of Nashe’s 
works, V. 158. 

colliers of Romford, their corporation, 
ii. 310. 5-7. 
collimol cuts, iii. 53. 5. 
colloguing, bland’shment, iii. 9a. 33, 
♦collop, clot of rtucus, i. 92. a a. 
colloquium, iii. 33. ii; — latin, i. 

313- 16. 

collnm, * per collum pendcre debes/ iii. 
58. 24. 

collusioDi deceit, iii. 251. 575. 
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complain] 

Colman Hedge, see Coleman. 
Colonna, F., his Strife of Lffve in a 
Dreanty iii. 149. 28. 

Colossas of the Sun, iii. 217. i. 

C(A<yax^ pretext^ i. 221. 28 ; 30^. 4; ii. 
153. 30: ‘ to fear no colours,* i. 280. 
20; iii. 32. 20. 

colourable, feigned^ deceitful^ \, 363. 

15; ii. 19. 12 ; 257. II. 
coloured, fictitious^ deceptive^ i. 17. 

13; 21. 14; ii. 377- 67. 
colted, cheated^ iii. 97. i. 

Columella, his saying of mares, i. 350. 

23- 

♦comb (to choke bees), r6., ?, iii. 
368. 26. 

♦combust, near the suHy iii. 391. 26. 
come, ♦' to come away with,’ produce^ 
bring out y iii. 374. 24 : ‘to come off 
with,’ give vent to, utter (a rigma¬ 
role, story. See.), i. 240. 4; 241. 5; 
♦iii. 341. 16; hand over, pay, ii. 258. 
7; ‘to come over one (that, for, 
with),’ bear one dovun, insist, i. 306. 
32-3; ii. 246. 31; ♦iii, 346. 19; 
♦351. 14-15, 32 : ‘to come upon one 
with,* iii. 66. 36. 

come aloft, an apewanPs cry, iii. 37. 
24: as adj., iii. 23. 33: fig., be 
hanged, ♦iii. 374. 28. 
comedian,i. 244. 20. 
comedize, vb., iii. 114. 8. 

Comes, Natalis, iii. 185. 2-3. 
comet of 1580, the, note on ii. 173. i. 
comfit, sweet-meat, i. 353, 26 ; ii. 360. 
315; 387- 47 - 

comfortive (medicine), sb., ii. 307. 2, 
comfronter, iii. 184. 20. 
commacerate, vb,, iii. 29. 9 ; 218. 26. 
commandments, see ten. 
commencement dinners, time of, iii. 
159. 24-6. 

commend (one s spirit to God), IL 92. 
20. 

commendations, after my hearty, i. 
190. 17. 

commendatory epistles before worth¬ 
less works, i. 296. 10-15. 
comment, vb., relate, ii. 316. 29. 
comminalty, i. 193. 20; 222. 34; ii. 
214. 27. 

commiserate, adj., ii. 164. 26. 
Commissary’s Court, the, iii. 129. 25. 
commission, ♦market, iii. 345, 20. 
commissionate, vb., iii. 164. 24. 
commixture, iL X12. 16. 

V 
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commodity, benefit, advantage, con- 
venience, i. ii. 14; *134. 29; (227. 
13) ; 360* 24; ii, 47. 32 ; 184. 22 ; 
iii. 177. 10: lending upon, or taking 
up, commodities, ii. 93. 9-10; 94. 
20 - 7 ; 95- 12-14; 241. 333-6; 

312. 9. 

Commodus, his feasting, iii. 285.160-3. 
common, ‘ what is common to all is 
neglect^ by all,’ ii. 166. 3. 
commoning, communing, ii. 67. 36. 
common land, enclosure of, i. 33. 15- 
17 (note on 11 . 10 -I i) ; 81.27-8; ii. 
98. 20-1. 

common place, r6.,^i. 82. 39; 161. 
31 ; ii. 257. 12; iii. 18. 15; ^350. 
II; {punningly), iii. 73. 34. 
commons, ‘ to be entered commons,’ 
iii. 16. 15 : short commons, ii. 207. 
4 - 5 - 

commonwealths, the government of, 
based on that of the family, i. 80, 
18-19 : common-wealth pretences, 
pretence of public advantage, i. 2 20. 
18; 353. 15 - 

commotion, vb., iii. 193. 20. 
commune bonum, iii. 168. 25. 
communicate with, share in, ♦i. 85. 8 : 
share among, 193. 19-20. 
compact, adj\, composed, i. 229. 4; 
vb., ii. 141. 29 : -ure, ii. 121. 26. 
Companies, City, disputes of, ii. 83. 



1. ■/. , yy. a; ao. 

company, to keep, ^ into society, ii. 
143. 35 - 6 . ^ 

comparative, adj., 7 derogatory,!. 262. 


compass, vb. wreathe, I. 18. 7 : to 
mark out (a circle), iii. 210. 5: sb. 
into compass of, within the bounds qf, 

ii. 34 - 21 . 

compassment, attainment, ii. 89. 21. 
c.om'ptvid.ivsy,sb.,compendium,{\i. 318. 
3 - 

compendiate, adj., ii. 118.34; iii. 147. 
18. 

compendious, iii. 134. 26. 
compendium, iii. 318. 24. 
competency, in, in rivalry, compari¬ 
son, iii. 177. 24. 

competent, sufficient, or 1 pretty fair, 

iii. 213 . 21. 

complain, vb. trans., iL 349. 256; 
iii. a8a. 1573. 


R 
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complement-mimger, i. 361. 9. 
complotment, ii. ai6. 35. 
compounders, ? money-changers^ ii. 
184. 18. 

compound words, Nashe’s reply to 
criticism of his, ii. 183. 24- 184. 27 : 
specimens of them, v. 302. 
compt, Kenimnawo, iii. 109. 34. 
con, the name of some character in the 
hom-book, con per se, iii. 45. 36. 
conatus in fiddle, i. 275. 33. 
concealed land, note on i. 33. ra-13; 
294. 18; the Commission for, iii. 
118. 19. 

conceit, jA., notion^ idea^ i. 362. 9; 
346. 3; wf/, ii. 201. 36: ‘over¬ 
clouded in conceit,’ 'i stupefied^ ii. 77- 
15 : t/6., suppose^ imagine., ii. 71. 19; 
255. 24; 262. 7; 283. 4; iii. 285. 
1671. 

conceited, witty, ii. 251. 30; *iii.34r. 
a; ‘dull conceited,' stupid, ii. 363. 
81 : -ly, fl. 150. 12. 

*conceiter, self, vain person, iii. 384.3. 
conceive, ‘ to be conceived of,’ to give 
birth to, iii. 154. a : conceived with, 
ppl., pregnant with, ii. 345. 125. 
conceiving, adj,, intelligent, iii. 319.4. 
concelebrate, vh,, iii. 158. 36. 
concern, vb,, "i understand {but Imis- 
prinf), ♦iii. 373. i. 
concertation, i. 300. 35, 
concloutment, ii. 127. a. 
conclude with, end, i. 375. 15-16: 

with oneself, decide, ii. 246. 6. 
conclusive, ii. 328. 5. 
concoct, adj,, digest, believe, iii. 161. 
12 . 

condecorate, vh., iii. 174. 22. 
condescend, consent, agree, ii. 89. la ; 

asa- as ; *iii- 345 - 
coudiciblenesse, iii. 177. 7. 
condign, worthy, i. 375. 7. 
conditions, behaviour, ii. 63. 36. 
condole, vb., sympathine, ii. 259. a : 
*ibe merciful, iii. 201. 34. 
condolement, sorrowing, ii. 10. 15. 
condncible, wellfitted, i. aor. a6. 
conduct, sb., conductor, ii. 305. 6: 
leading, ii. 78. 10. 
conduit, vb,, ii. 38. a. 
conduit head, i. 375. 34; ‘conduit- 
piped,* ii. 284. 10. 
coney-catch, see conycatch. 
confection ^of poison)| *L 63.14: -er, 


confectionary, sb., sweetmeat, iii. 176. 

10. 

♦confectionate, vh., iii. 347. 2. 
Confessions of St. Augustine, cited, ii. 
88. II, &c.; 97. 35, &c. 
configurate, vb., ‘\\\. 171. a8. 
confine, vb., bring to an end, ii. 60. 1. 
confiner, neighbour, iii. 159. 12. 
confirm (a matcli), make up, settle, ii. 
369. 252. 

confiscate, vb,, forfeit, ii. 100. 36 ; 
-ed (oaths), 1 violated, ii. 180. i : 
“Idiscarded, ii. 216. ii. 
conform, vb., bring into agreement, 

11. 29. 17 : -able, obedient, iii. 99. 

31. 

Confur Street, Norwich, iii. 211. 32-3. 
congee, salutation, iii. 16. 2. 

form into gems, ii. 171. 3. 
conglobe, ii. 118. 35. 
conglomerate, adj., i. 354. 14; iL 
168. 18. 

congress, to have, i. 218. 9. 
congruity, #*, iii. 209. 3. 
f:oh)tQ\.\xx9X, sb.,prop^cy, iii. 83. 32: 
adj., probable, iii. 156. 33. 
conjecture, token, indication, i. 161. 
30; ii. 173. 26, 27 : power of guess¬ 
ing or foreseeing, i. 237. 20. 
conjoined, ii. 327. 2; 369. 254. 
Conjure-house Lane, iii. 133. 19. 
fconnivence, iii, 15. 9, 18, 25. 
conny-catch, -cr, -ing, su cony-, 
con per se, see con. 
consanguinity, ii. 302. 7. 
conscience, ‘ to make a conscience of,’ 
to have scruples about, ii. 124. 15; 
iii. 36. 29: * to make no conscience 
of,’ii. 27. I, 5; 76. 29; 98. 13. 
consequens, see per conseqoens. 
consequent, sb., *i. 78. 36; +272. 17. 
conserve, sb., preserve, ii. 359. 305: 
— of chippings, ii. 306. 8. 
consider, — of, take into consideration, 
iii. 88. 37. 

consideration, in this, on this account, 
ii. 282. 7. 

Consiliadore, Grand, an interlocutor in 
'Have with You', iii. 21. i, &c. 
consilium, ad, ne acceseris anteqnam 
voceris, i. 190. ao-i. 
consistorians, settled inhabitants, iii. 
187. 5. 

consistory, council, assembly, 1. 178. 
19; 310. zo : ii. a8. 35; appointed 
place, i. 231. aa. 
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consort, sb., band of musicians, ii. 44. 
30; iii. 136. 10; companyycollection^ 
•iii. 351. a ; *371. 31 : on —, in 
concert^ ii. aSa. ao : vb.^ unitt^ i. 158. 

15- 

constable, ‘ blow your nose, master 
constable,’ iii. a6o. 860-1. 
Constantinople, i. 76. ai ; 343. ap : 

* at Constantinople,* note on i. 397. 9. 
Constantins, his abstemiousness, i. 38. 
36, &c. 

constellate, iii. 83. 6. 

conster, construe, iii. 15. 10; 64. 9. 
constraintively, ii. la. 10. 
constraintment, ii. 75, 4. 
consuetudo est altera natura, ii. 36. 
34-5; cf. use: consuetudo peccandi 
tollit sensum peccati, i. 316. 34; cf. 
333. 37-8. 

consultively, purpose, iii. 159. 5; 

196. 7. 

consumed, ‘ ill consumed defectes,’i. 
337 ‘ 35 « 

conswapped, beaten, iii. 31. 16. 
contagious, pestiferous, ii. 339. 3, 15 : 
evil-smelling, iii. 313. 34. 
contemn, vb. intr., ii. 39. a8. 
content, sb., ‘ chief commander of — 

i. 184. 34 : ‘ thy — what you wish, 

ii. 34a. a8 : ‘ might balance my —,* 
ii- 373- 396- prince in —ii. 
343. 4. 

contention, attack upon, ii. 133. 17- 
134- 35 - 

contentioner, ii. 133. 35. 
contentive, contenting, ii. 153. 31; 
303. 37. 

Conti, Natale, see Comes, 
continenst, most continent, i. 10. 31. 
continent, thing contained (cf. ii. 144. 
33-4), ii. 148. 4. 

continuance, in, eventually, iii. 316. a. 
continuate, adj., i. 343. 18; iii. 41. 6; 
320- . 33 - 

continue, — in, vb., ii. loa. 35 ; 379. 

II. 

continued, long lasting, ii. 381. 7. 
fcontra, iii. 45. 39; 46. 35. 
♦contradicentes redarguere, i. lao. 37. 
contradiction, by, contrary’Wise, ii. 
166. 30. 

contrarious, i. 369. 35. 
contrary, vb., 1. 187. 38. 
contributory, vasscll, iii. 185. ii-ia. 
conundrum, ?/«>/, iii. 134. 31. 
conversant, in conversation, *iii. 363. 

R 


13 : — in, having to do with, exer¬ 
cised upon, iii. 353. 634-5. 
converse in, engage in, i. 313. a6. 
convert, vb. trans., direct ion oration), 
ii. 351. 31: intr., i. 385. 10 ; ii. 157. 
30 - 

con vcyance, trick, i. 3 30 . 19; ii. 159. 
3: transmission, relation, \\.20\. 18 ; 
t, (conueighance) *i. loa. ao-i. 
convictment, ii. 76. 38. 
convince, convict, i. 8. 15, ao; *93. 8 ; 
331. 6; ?ii. 45. 9; iii. 35. 31 ; 317. 
34 - 

convoy, 1 conveyance, i. 173. 16. 
cony catch, vb., cheat, iii. 107. 19. 
conycatcher, a cheat, flat-catcher, con¬ 
fidence-man, i. 357. 13 ; 375. 38; 
399. 39; fui. 118. a8; flip. 14; 
a6o. 847. 

cony-catching, rabbit-catching, iii. 355. 
691: cheating, i. 357. 13; 363.34; 

ii. 95. 37 : Greene’s pamphlets on, iii. 
13a. 24: adj. (cunny-catching) ii. 
359. 37. 

Conyers, John, iii. 399. 
cony-skins, i. 361. as ; ii. aap. 3-4. 
Cook, Robert, Clarencieux, note on 

iii. 106. a8. 

Cooks’ Hall, ii. 338. 33. 

cook’s room (in a ^vj), galley, i. 167. 

24- 

cooling card, iii. 53. 14. 
cool-staff, a stajf for carrying tubs, ii. 
33a. 39; 378. 19. 

Cooper, Elizabeth, her account of 
Nashe, v. 157. 

Cooper, Thomas, bp. of Winchester, 
his Admonition to the People of Eng¬ 
land referred to, i. 86. 17; iii. 138. 
7,9 : not originally written as a reply 
to the Martinists, v. 43: his Chronicle, 
see Lanquet. 

Cooper ‘ at Paul’s Chain ’, i. 90. 7 ; 
iii. 348- 17- 

coosning, cosening, iii. 375. 1328. 
coosonage, cosenage, i. 313. 31; cf. 
cousnage. 

cope, — with, oppose, deal with, i. 333. 

33 ; a88. ao ; 301. 10. 

Copecotes, Dr., iii. 354. 35. 
Copernicus, his ‘ paradox ’, iii. 94. 39. 
coj^smate, ii. 360. 31; iii. 105. 5. 
Copland, Hugh, i. 285. 25. 
Coppersmiths^ Hall, iii. 177. ao-l ; 
393 - 2. 

Coppinger, Edmund, i. 395. 34. 

2 
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copnlative, iii. 8a. a8. 
cop-web, cobweb^ ii. 332. 3a. 
copy, I/A., writtf iii. 95. r: lA., cop^- 
rights iii. ay. 35 : ? school copy, lii. 
a 80.1480. 

copy-holder, kind of tenant, *iii. 370. 
aa : ? jestingly, for a writer of copy¬ 
books, iii. 60. 16. 
coquet, sb., iii. 197. 14. 
coral, iii. ipi. 19: red coral good 
against devils, i. 338. ao. 
coram, quorum, i. 169. 6. 
coram nobis, before us {to be judged), 
ii. aas. 4; *iii. 376.9. 

Coranus, Dr., see Corro. 
cor ardet, pulmo loquitur, &c., note 
on iii. 9a. 13-14. 

Corax, iii. 65. 14. 
fcordial liquor, i. 316. la. 

Core, Korah, i. 85. il. 

Coridon, Harvest so addressed, iii. 
359. 8ai. 

Corineus, i. 367. 33. 
cork, vb.,fit a cork heel to, iii. 16. 3. 
cork shoes, shoes with eork soles or 
heels, iii. 33a. a a. 
connogeon, see curmudgeon, 
cormorant,i. 304. ai : covetous 
person, miser, i. 36. 6; 165. ai; ii. 
106. 8; aio. 8; a86. ii; iii, 178. 
3a : 7 usurer, i. 160. i ; 164. 16. 
com, rain of, iii. 74. 9-10 {see Ad¬ 
denda). 

com-cutter, chiropodist, i. a8o. 3a. 
Cornelia, i. 35. ay. 

Cornelius, Mother, i. i8a, 4 marg. ; 

ii. a38. 39-30. 

Cornelius the Brabantine, iii. 178. 3. 
corner, •to run into a, i. 81. 5; ‘to 
keep a wet corner for a friend,’ i. 
190. 5-6. 

comer tip, iii. 4a. aS. 

Cornish diamond, iii. 168. 13 {see 
Addenda) ; 333. 33. 

Cornish pilchaid, iii. 19a. 7. 
cornucopia, iii. 178. 7. 
comugrapher, iii. 177. r. 

Coroebus, a traditionalfool, i. 30a. 34. 
•coronel, colonel, i. 90. a8. 
corpse, goes black when the devil 
takes the soul, ii. 336. 33-5. 
corpulency, iii. 35. a8. 
corrector at Bridewell {see Addenda), 

iii. ai. la. 

correlative, sb., iii. 60. a : adj., iii. xyx. 
39. 


[oopnlatiTe 

correspond, vb., reciprocate, iii. 91. 5. 
correspondent, adj., i. 337. 19. 
corrigat qui potest, iii. 319. aa. 
Coriigidore, i. 390. ao. 

Corro, Antonio de, iii. 106. a a. 
corroborate, stren^hcn, ii. 53. 33. 
corruptive, adj., corruptible, ii. ya. 9; 

167. 33. 

corse, corpse, i. 333.19; ii. 331. 36. 
corsive, sb., corrosive, caustic, ii. 147. 
i> 3 - 

Cortigiana, La, of Pietro Aretino, ?iii. 

ayy. 1400; note on i. 359. 3a. 
Corton, near Lowestoft, iii. 305. il. 
coruBcant, ii. 61. 8. 
corvet, curvet, ii. 37 a. 10. 

Cos, or Cons, how preserved from 
plague, iii. aa. 14-17. 

Cosin, Richard, i. 117. 9-10,13, notes, 
fcosmologise, iii. 16. 8. 
cosmopoli, iii. 186. ii. 
cosset, iii. laa. 15. 

costard-monger, apple-seller, ii. 185. 

18; *iii. 354. 19; *393. 16. 
costs and charges, ii. a 18. 16. 
cotquean, i. 399. 31; *iii. 351. 31. 
Cotswold, sheep of, iii. 178. 37-33. 
Cottington, James, iii. 365. 13. 
Cotton, Kate, G. Harvey and, iii. 81. 
6; 114. 18. 

Cotton, 'William, Nashe’s letter to, 
V. 103-6. 

couch, vh., hide, i. 26. 6; iii. 371. 
1197 : irulude in, attribute to, •i. 
133. 39: lay down, (cowch) *i. 97. 
33 : sb., place of deposit, ii. 48. 6. 
Council, Privy, petitioned against 
plays, i. 313. 3 a. 

Council of Trent, i. 116. 38. 
Council-table, the Privy Council, ii. 

153 - I. ^ ^ 

counite, vb., unite, ii. 367. ao6. 
counsel, intention, meaning, i. 7. 5. 
count, vh., account, iii. 338. 150. 
countable, adj., accountc^le, iii. 96.13. 
countenance, sb., supporter, ii. 269. a6: 
‘dasht out of —i. 334. 7. 

Counters, the prisons 'so called, note 
on i. 310. a-3 ; 322. 30: Nashe had 
been in one, i. 310. 3-3 ; benefits of 
residence there, i. 310. 6-25: the 
Counter in the Poultry, iii. 381. 9. 
counterbuff, vb., rebuff, iii. aS. 19: 
sb., iii. 123. 34. 
countercheck, vb., ii. 296. 23. 
Countercuff to Martin Junior, Tcferre 4 
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Crete] 


to, L 71. 18; 99. 3a; no. 13-14: 
order of editions of, i. 52-5 ; note on 
64. 22. 

counterfeit, j6., picture^ portrait^ i. 9. 
1 ; 181. 2 : vb.yact,\\. 257. 23 : adj.^ 
ii. 371.33. 

countermure,/<7r/f^, i. 308. a 2. 
counterpane, copy^ iii. 135. 10. 
counterpoison, iii. 184. 12. 
counter-sonnet, iii. 115. 35. 
counter-tenor, fiii. 43. 10: * to sing 
—,' to bt in the Counter prison^ i. 
310- a- 3 . 

countervale, i. 245. 3; iii. 243. 330: 
-ment, i. 376. 30. 

count Palatine (? mpr.), county pala¬ 
tine^ iii. 186. 16. 

country, in ti, i. 324. 12 ; iii. 72. 31 ; 
282. 1568-9. 

County, Count, i. 203. 5, 33; *iii. 

384. 14: — Palatine, ii. 209. 19. 
course, ) series (of names), i. 236. 6: 

‘words of course,' ii. 168. 15. ' 

course, coarse, ii. 291. 5. 
court, r/ 3 ., *‘to court it,’ play the 
courtier, i. 136. 15. 
court chimney, i. 167. 35: cup, i. 

162.13; ii. 228.17: —gate, ♦i. 101. 
10; 194. 31 : — holy-bread, L 161. 
It. 

courtesy: ‘to stand on —ii. iii. 
8-9 : ‘ to strain —,’ i. 163. 15 ; *iii. 
369. 9: ‘ much courtesy, much 

knavery,’ ii. a 10. 6-7, see curtsie. 
Courtier, The, of B. Castiglione, i. 7. 
10: the gentleman’s man in, iii. 93. 

36-7. 

courtier, discussion of qualities neces¬ 
sary for a, i. 7. 10, &c.: envy among 
courtiers, i. 185. a8, &c.: misery of 
courtiers’ life, i. 374. 5-9. 
cousnage, cosenage, i. 220. 13: cf. 
coosonage. 

Coventry, the Martiniat press at, i. 
115. 29; v. 189. 

covert, covering, i. aa. 12: ** lie 
covert,’ i. 76. 27. 
coverture, canopy, ii. 348. 230. 
covetise, covetousness, i. 220. 13; ii. 
77 - 33; 93- 39; 108. 9; 143. It; 
*63. 4, 5; iii. 272. 1217; 382.1546, 
cow, book in praise of the, iii. 178. 
6-11. 

cow, brewer’s, ii. 232. 24. 
cowbaby, coward, ii. 123. 24; iii. 
i 10. 9. 


♦cowdresser, cowherd, iii. 375. 31. 
cower, vb., squat, i. 173. 15. 
cowl, see monk’s. 

cowshard, -sheard, cow-dung, i. 163. 

a; 263.9; *23.5; 217.35. 

cowthring, ?quivering, iii, 234. to. 
coy8trel,ai;^f’., ii. 235. 27: sb., i. 174.12. 
crab, swims side-long, i. 91. 18. 
crabbed, ii. 275. 22. 

crab-lice, ii. 226. 5. 
crab-tree faced, sour-looking, iii. 183. 
30 : crab-tree cudgel, fdesk, iii. 48. 
35> 34: *— style, iii. 356. 6. 
crack one’s credit through the ring, i. 
269. 26-7. 

Crackstone, Captain, iii. 102. 10. 
Cracovia, monster of, iii. 365. 37. 
craft’s master, one’s, skilled in one’s 
craft, ii. 93. 36; 137. 4; 318. 6; 
iii. 132. 23. 

craggy, harsh (of language), i. 298. 36. 
crake, vb., 1 boast, iii. 116. 15. 
crall, crawl, ii. 376. 6-7. 

Crampton, my neighbour, i. 160. 16. 
Crane, Mistress, and the Martinist 
press, V. 185-8. 

cranes, Maltese, iii. 286. 1693 : the 
crane’s proverb, iii. 177. 27. 

twisted, winding, ii. 383. 28. 
Cranmer, a book on Church discipline 

by, i. 136. 1-5. 

Crasco, Sinibaldo, iii. ao. 31. 
erased, see crazed. 

crash, sb., bout, iii. 183. 30 ; 320. 27. 
Cr.ates, threw his goods into the sea, 
»• 33 - 36, &c. 

crates, 7 some form of beard, iii. 15. a. 
Cratoniates, see Alcmaeon. 
craw, crop, stomach, iii. 100. 30. 
crawl, as thick as it might, ii. 376. 6-7. 
♦crazed, infirm, broken down, iii. 382. 
37. 

creak, cry, iii. 34. 6. 
cream, a mess of, ii. 224. ao. 
Creation, date of the, note on iii. 38. 
5 - 6 . 

credit, sb,, see crack: — up, vb., iii. 
97.18. 

creditor-crazed, ii. 64. 39. 

Creede, Thomas, printer, (T. C.) i. 
139 - 

creeple, creple, see cripple, 
crepundio, empty talker, i. 370. 17 ; 
iii. 314. 33 ; *369. 36. 

Crete, In, when Dcudalus, a ballad, 
iii 67, 26. 
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crew, fellows^ (erne) 1. 7. 22: 

‘ the cursed cruc,’ i. 170. i. 
crewel, worsted^ iii. 10. 31. 

Criar, iii. 370. 23. 

crickets, bred sine coitUy i. 173. 25: 
feared by the superstitious, i. 358. 18. 
Crims, a race of Tartars^ iii. 186. 28: 

?. iii. 53 - J- 

crinkle, r6., 1 wrinkle^ iii. 42. 25: 
-d, wrinkled^ i. 307. 3. 
cripple, (creeple) *iii. 347. 23: 

aaj.y feeble, (creple) i. 293. 23. 
Cripplegate, iii. 81. 17. 
critics, ignorant, i. 44. 9, &c. c who 
produce nothing themselves, i. 343. 
5 - 27 * 

crocadile, iron cannot pierce its skin, 
iiL 96. 31-2 : flies from all sea-Bsh, 
iii. 294. 1943 : ‘ crocadile’a tears,* 

i. 184. 8; 224. 26-7 ; ii. 307. 17-18 : 
cf. cockatrice. 

Croft, Sir James, (a Croft) iii. 78. ' 
25-6. 

Crompton, my neighbour, i. 160. 
16 f.n. 

Cromwell, Thomas, and C. Agrippa, 

ii. 253. 22-33. 

crooked (nets), ii. 357. 222. 
cropshin, a kind of herring, iii. 216. 
29, 30; 218. 7; 219. 35. 
cross, any coin bearing on the reverse 
the figure of a cross, (joking on the 
Christian symbol) i. 161. 2; 165. 
13; ii. 223. 24; iii. 75. 1: whipping¬ 
post, iii. 21. 14. 

cross, adj., i. 158. 27 ; *iii. 362. 23: 
cross haps, misfortunes, \\, 316. 30: 
adv., * cross up and down,’ iii. 15.12. 
cross, see cross ho 1 

crossbiter, trickster, +i. 299. 24, 35. 
crossbitten, cheated, iii. 262. 907. 
•cross blow, i. 132. 3 : cross creeper, 
'ipilgrim or penitent, iii. 185. 33: 
— gagged, iii. 184, 4: —neighbour¬ 
hood, 7 , i. 216. 20: —point, a 
dance-step, iii. 224. 31. 
cross hoi an exclamation connected 
with some drinking custom, iii. 266. 
1030 ; cf. i. 205. 8. 
crotchet, whim, fancy, iii. 167. 4. 
crouch, kneel, iii. 367. 1063. 
crouchant friars, iii 185. 32. 
crow, sb., long life of the, note on 

i. 40. 21: a crow’s skip, iii. 157. i: 
* to pull a crow with,’ dispute with, 

iii. 323 . 15-16. 


crow, sb., crowbar, I 167. 4. 
crow, vb., ^swagger, brag, *i. 131. 

35 ; crow over, iii. 114. 28. 
crown, French, iii. 6. 23: Scottish 
horn crown, ?, iii. 6. 35: silver crown 
(to protect wounds ou the head), iii. 
285. 1664-5. 

CTOwner, coroner, iii. 6. 18. 
crow-trodden, a vague term of abuse 
(referring to the idea that crows 
sometimes tread fowls, see N.£.D. 
s.v. crow-tread), i. 288. 20-1; ii. 
247. I. 

Croydon, iii 291. 1830; 393. 1873. 
cnic, see crew, 
cruell, see crewel. 

crumbs, ‘ to pick up one’s crumbs,’ 
pick up what one can, i. 364. 26-7 ; 

ii. 302. 12-13: recover oneself, iii. 
262. 908 : cf. pottage. 

crupper, buttocks, ii. 300. 35. 
crust (of quips), iii. 103. 13. 
crutch, tpile (on which a house is 
built), iii. 304. 17. 

CTutchet (friars), iii. 185. 33. 

cry, ‘ out a cry,’ excessively, i. 327.10. 

cry out of, exclaim against, il 103. 

29: cry out with, 104. 4. 

Ctesiphon, iii 65. 14-16. 

♦cuckstool, cucktng-stool, iii. 348. 16. 
cncullus non facit monachum, i. 182. 
6; cf. hood. 

cue, a smsll sum or quantity, i. 196. 
7 ; 367. 24; iii 71. 33 : 'istyle, iii 
86. II j 179. 31 : si^ to enter, 

iii. 98. 17 : ‘in cue or in quart pot,’ 
il 335. 18 : 'knave in cue,’ iii 236. 
94- 

cui nil est, nil deest, iii. 342. 392. 
cull, vb., see coll, 
cullion, see collian. 
cullis, broth, ii. 137. 15. 
culvering, culverin, iii. 367. 1048. 
Cuman ass, I 328. 31. 
cumber, i. 45. 32 ; il 43. 22. 

■^cum multis aliis quae nunc pre- 
scribere lon^m est, iii. 363. 30-1. 
cum purre, iii. 214. 3. 
cum-twang, iii 155. 33. 
cim, ‘ to cun one thank,’ I 317. 19. 
cnnny-catching, see cony-catching. 
Cupid, character in *I)ido\ il 360. 
309 » 

cupping-glass, il 263. 3. 
curae leves loqnnntur, i. 314. 34. 
curc,/ar»‘M, i. 314. 34. 
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curiosity, fantasticality, i. 7. 21 ; 23. 

9; ii. 337, 34: see trifles, 
carious, meticulous, i. 39. 16; yjiw- 
tastical, ii. 301. 23. 
curmudgeon, stingy fellow, (cormo- 
geon) ii. i6a. 29: curmogionly, adj., 

i. 368. 3. 

current, valid, genuine, i. 316. a ; 

ii. 327. 31 ; ?iii. 132. a : ‘to go for 
current,’ ii. 297. 4; (♦!. 86. 9; *126. 
10); cf. ii. 358. 23 f.n. 

currat rex, viv.at lex, iii. 218. 9. 
currishly, ii. 290. 2a. 
curry, vl>., furbish up, iii. 91. 37 : 
— over, *374. 10. 

Curry-knave, Cuthbert, pseudonym of 
the author of the ^ Almond for a 
Parrot', iii. 339. 3; 341. 6; 343. 

15; 376. aS. 

curtains (of the stage), ii. 341. s. D. 
curtail, r«r/az 7 , iii. 17. 14; 101. 3^; 
(curtoll) *i. 96. 21 : curtailing, s)>., 

iii. 318. 17 f.n. 

Curtis, Megge, i. 265. 38. 
curtisans at Rome, the preachers to 
the, i. 285. 4. 
curtoll, see curtail, 
curtsic, courtesy, i. 367. a^ 

*curvetto, curvet, i. 61. 26. 
cur vidi (scripsi) ? cur perii? ii. 371. 
6; i. 198. 33. 

cushion, to set beside the — ,’ i. 
91. 10 : ‘to miss the — ,’ i. 244. 33 ; 
cushion-makers, i. 166. 25-6. 
custard, made in odd shapes, i. aoo. 
36-7 : ‘ flat custard crowns,’ iii. 

171- 33 - 

custom, vb., charge the legal dues on, 
i. 383. 14 : cf. ii. 301 . 8-9. 
custom, sb., * to bring one in custom 
with,’ to get one the custom of, i. 

365- 30 - 

customably, i. 39. 17. 
cut, sb., fashion, style, i. 257. 34; ii. 
381. 10; iii. 61. 38; 220. 6; *367. 

19; *372- 31 *• h **• 133 - 36: vh ., 
‘cuts it out in the whole cloth,’ ii. 
94. 9-10. 

cut, a curtal horse, u. 230. 23; xii. 
104. 6: ‘call me cut,’ i. 323. 17: 

* short cut and long-tail,’ fi. 283. 
19; ii. 186. 2 ; iii. 8. 31: ‘to spur 
cut,’ to hasten, iii. 78. 35 ; 176. 17. 
cut, neerer, shorter road, i. 342. 24. 
cut fingered pumps, iii. 332. 22. 
cutter, (in tailoring) ii. 229. 23: 
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a bravo, ‘a cutter of Queen hyve,’ 

i. 368. 5 : cf. iii. 5. 3i. 
cuttle-bong, iii. 206. 27. 

Cutwolf, a charctcier in ‘ Unf. Trocu. *, 

ii. 319. 32. 

Cyclops, iii. 183. 18. 
cymeses, vermin, ii. 280. 2, 4. 
Cymothoe (Cimodoa;), ii. 345. 132. 
Cynic, despises money because he can 

get none, ii. 237. 17-30. 
cynical, envious, ii. 237. 35. 

Cynque Ports, see Cinque. 

Cynthia, iii. 251. 574: ‘his Cynthia,’ 
his mistress, iii. 197. 6. 

Cyparissus, iii. 92. ii. 
cypress, ?a hind of fine satin, ii. 317. 
38. 

Cyprian, St., cited, i. 118. 10, &c.: 

on devils, i. 238. 8-9. 

Cyrenaica, a mountain in, ii. 186. 
8-11. 

Cyrus, his dream, i. 362. 23. 

daemon, meaning of, i. 219. 31; 238. 
8,&c.: signifies ‘ sapiens', ii. 99. 24. 
dag,//r/<?/, iii. 9. 29. 

Dagobert Coppenhagen, a name for 
G. Harvey, iii. 77. 15. 
dalliance, ii. 140. 4. 
dallyingly, iii. 16. 17. 
damned-bom, iii. 268. 1074. 
damp, sb>, a pestilential vapour, i. 
339. 34; iii. 87. 13; 209. 5; {or 
adj.) ii. 91. 3. 

damp, vb., confound, amaze, ii. 268. 9. 
♦dampnation, damnation, iii. 352. 23. 
Danae, i. 16. 16. 

Danaus, the daughters of, i. 11. 34 ; 
ii. 301. 30. 

dance in a hempen circle, be hanged, 
ii. 295. 29. 

dances, Lusty Gallant, the Danish 
Lavalto, i. 379.13-14; Almain, note 
on iii. 333. 6: several dance tunes 
mentioned, iii. 122. 32-4. 
dancing, book in praise of, iii. 177. 32. 
dancing balls, see balls, 
dancing-school, i. 165. 17; 209.32: 
the devil’s dancing-school in an 
empty purse, i. 165. 11-12; 305. 
29 : ‘ usher of a —,* iii. 9a. 4-5. 
dandiprat, ii. 21a. i; iii. 89. 6; v. 

195 : adj\, iii. 8. 32. 

Danes, their dress and manners, i. 
177, 30, &c. ; given to drink, i. 180. 
16, See.; ii. 301. 39, Sec.; iii. 386. 
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20--1; hate learning, i. 178.10, &c.: 
their pride, i. 177. 24, &c. 
danger, ‘ draw into their danger,* 
bring into their power^ ii. 66. 9. 
Daniel, Samuel, his Rosamund praised, 
i. loa. 18: he is commended by 
G. Harvey, i. 325. 33; iu. 131.6: 
his transiation of the Imprese of 
P. Giovio, iii. 178 marg. : cf. Delia. 
Danish language, harshness of the, i. 
305. 19-22 : Danish i^avalto, i. 379. 

13-14- 

danle, dandle^ ii. 387. 45. 

♦Danske, Danish^ iii. 381. 4. 
danted, see daunt. 

Dantei, John, the printer, i. 248-9; 
339 ; iii. 3 : attack by G. Harvey on 
his press, iii. 113. 25 ; 114, 23, &c.; 
128. 16: on his wife, iii. 114. 
32, &c. : Noshe called 'Danter’s 
gentleman’, iii. 128. 20. 

Daphne, iii. 248. 488; 249. 6*6. 
dappert, dapper^ i. 298. 8; 365. 8; 
iii. 185. 5: fdappert wit, iii. 52, 30. 
Darius, his dream, i. 359. 5 ; 362. 22. 
dash, ‘ a dash over the face (head),’ *i. 
8a. 4-5; 190. 17-18; iii. 7. 34-5* 
*at first dash,’ immediately^ i. 364. 
33 ; iii. 16. 6. 

dastard, 1/6., terrify^ ii. 76. 22. 
date, without, endless^ i. 32. 24: 

* never dated,’ everlasting^ i. 194. 

II ; ii. 135. 14- 

dates, E^ptian, iii. 286. 1693-4. 
daunt, m, cast dawn, shock, ii, 76. 35; 
(danted) ii. 327. 29. 

David, his ambition, ii. 82. 8. 

Davies, Sir John, his Soul (Nosce 
Teipsum\ i. 258. 17: his Orchestra^ 
note on iii. 177. 33. 

Davies, John, of Hereford, his refer¬ 
ence to Nashe, v. 153. 

Davus (Danus), iii. 369. 18. 

Davy of Canterbury, iii. 375. 13-29, 
plasterer, iii. 174. 33. 
dawbing, i. 378. 5. 

Dawes Cross, iii. 12. 16. 

day, * to break (me’s day,’ 1. 259. 5 ; 

* a day after the fair,’ iii. 138. 11; 
31 1 . 15: ‘many a fair day,’ iii. 73. 
15: day labour, i. 31. i; 33. 36; 
180. 3 ; 333. 30 ; iii. 313. 4. 

day-diversifying (agues), recurrent at 
intervals, li. 73. 16, 
day’s eye, daisy, iii. 245. 367; 346. 
405. 
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dazzle, vb. inir., i. 355. 35: dazzling, 
i- 355 - 33 - 

dead, vb., kill, ii. 375. 17; 333.34: 
?, ii. 10. II. 

dead-bom, ii. 336. 31: — flesh, ii. 147. 
2,3: — march, ii. 60. 23 : — pay, ii. 
335. 30; iii. 107. 13: — season, iii. 
87. 6 : — sleep, ii. 37. 5. 
deaf, vb. trans., ii. 133. 34. 
deal upon, vb., have to do with, work 
at, ii, 308. 16 ; iii. 88. 9. 
dear, ? loving, ii. 58. 4. 
deares, pi. of dtei, ii. 390. 6. 
dearth, the, of 1586, ii. 173. i : of 
1596, iii. 84. 17 ; 136. 20. 

Death, is pictured with an upper jaw 
only, ii. 69. 30 ; signs of death, ii. 
92. 12-14. 

deaths-man, executioner, ii. 243. 29. 
death’s-wound, ii. 322. 26. 
deaurate, iii. 189. 32. 
deaw, vb., dew, ii. 285. 16: -lap, 
davlap, iii. 311. 24. 

Debitor and Creditor, The Discourse 
of, iii. 73. 18. 

decad, division of a literary work, iii. 
65. 18 ; 178. 13. 
decasyllabon, iii. 313. 5. 
deceasing (world), ii. 162, ii. 
deceivable, deceitful, i. 177. 5. 
decimo sexto, in, small, iii. 304. 17. 
decipher, ? represent, be deciphered as, 
ii. 374. 16. 

decipherer, ii. 221. ii; iiL 218. 16. 
decline from,/a// short of, i. 8. 9. 
declining, sb., ? stooping, growing bent, 
ii. 114. 6 ; ruin, ii. 338. 9. 
decrepit, ii. 237. 10; iii. 161. 5. 
decurtate, vb., trim, iii. 148. 20. 
Dedekind, F., bis Grobianus, iii. 278. 

1414; cf. iii. 177. 4. 
dedicatees, Sir C. Blount {Anat. Abs.), 
i. 6; ‘ Amyntas’ (/*. Pen.), i. 243 : 
‘ Apis Lapis' (Sir. News), 1 . 255 : 

1 Eliz, Carey, jr. {Terrors of Night), 
j i. 34 * • El**- ■«**• ( Chr. Tears), 

\ ii. 9: Earl of Southampton {Unf, 
Trav.), ii. 201: R. Lichfield {Have 
with You), iii. 5: Humfirey King 
{Lenten StuJ^, iii. 147. 
dedications of b^ka, often unrewarded, 
i. 159. 24-6; iii 341.14-19 -. talc of 

I Artaxerxes in, iii 124. 20-2. 
deduct, vh., deHve, iii 21 x. 25. 

Dee, John, ii 17a. 10. 

Deepe, Dieppe^ i 169. 20. 
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deeply (avow), solemnly^ iii. 4a. 25, 
deer, when chased by dogs, run to 
men, 290. 8 : pi. deares, ii. 290. 6. 
deface, discredit., defame, i. 14. 

13; *115. I : ^damage, iii. 5. 17. 
defeat, v6., destroy, ii. 150. 15. 
defective, k harmful, i. 377. 5. 

Defence, De Grassi’s Trite Art of, 
note on iii. 177. 15-16. 

Defence of Short Hair, The, iii. 7. 33. 
Defence of the Answer to the Admoni¬ 
tion, The, i. 117. 14; 127. 17. 
Defensative against Supposed Prophe¬ 
cies, The, see Howard, Henry, Earl 
of Northampton. 

♦deffly, deftly, i. 83. 2. 
deflecting, error, ii. 54. 2. 
deform, render ugly, ii. 139. 25; 144. 
26. 31: -edly, ii. 31. 36; 240. 13: 
-ities, injuries, i. 234. ii. 
degenerate, sb., ii. 29. 17 : adj., base, 

ii. 180. 12. 

degree, step, ii. 125. 34 : 'a degree of 
immortality,’ i. 13. 9 : in so high 
a degree,’ ? in so important a matter, 
i. 80. 5. 

degrees, Continental, obtained by 
writing dissertations, iii. 124. 13-14. 
dehortment, ii. 244. 12. 

Beigo, Diego, iii. 166. 16 f. n. 
deity (of wisdom), divine power, i. 
^43* 7 : godship, ii. 366. i8o; 369. 
3 ^ 4 - 

dejected, humble, ii. 83. 10. 

Dekker, T., relation of his News from 
Hell to Pierce Penilesse, iv. 85 : ap¬ 
parent reminiscences of Pierce Peni¬ 
lesse in that work, notes on i. 162. 
18-19, 37-8; 181. 14: allusions to 
Nashe in it, v. 151-2: and in his 
Knight's Conjuring, v. 15 a his 
(?) Canaan’s Calamity and Christ's 
Tears, iv. 214: reminiscence of 
Christ's Tears in the Honest Whore, 
note on ii. 135. 22-6: in Westward 
Hoi note on ii. 152. 22-37. 
delatorye excuse, i. 169. 17, 
dclegatory, iii. 203. 10. 

Del^gus, see Delphrigus. 

Delia, the heroine of DanieVs sonnets, 
i. 342. 9 : * his Delia \ his mistress, 

iii. 195. 22. 

Delian music, ii. 374. 41a. 
delicacy, attack upon, ii. 144. 33-156. 
34: the peculiar sin of London 
women, ii. 144. 35. 
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delicates, dainties, iii. 193. 16 ; *385. 
33 - 

delineament, ii. 63. 3. 
delinqnishment, ii. 53. 5. 

Deloney, Thomas, his Garland of 
Good Will, ballads, &c., iii. 84. ii- 
23 : referred to, (Delone) i. 280.15. 
delphinical, i, ii. 310. a. 

Delphrigus, Delfrigus, iii. 324. 5. 
Deluge, the, referred to by Ovid and 
Lucian, i. 28. 7, &c. 
delusions caused by melancholy, i. 
365 - 1-6. 

Demades, iii. 65. 22 ; 120. 15. 
demean, sb., demesne, iii. 78. 14. 
demeanour, ? intention, i. 306. 2. 
demerit, sb., merit, ii. 129. 34, 36; 
iii. 8. 20, 

Demetrius, Emanuel, i. 267. 21; 265. 
6(iii. 125.9,13-14); 1.273. 25,&c.: 
his wife, i. 276. 6, &c. 

Demetrius, King of Syria, golden dice 
sent to, ii. 217. 28-9. 
demi-, see also demy, 
demi-culverin, iii. 267. 1048. 
fdemigod, iii. 16. 15-16. 
demilance, iii. 5. 25 ; 202. 7. 
deminutive, diminutive, iii. 258. 792, 
Democratia, democracy, Nashe’s dis¬ 
like of, iii. 168. 28. 

Democritus, his saying of women, i. 
13. 8-11 : of servants, iii. 270. 1147 : 
purposely blinded himself, ii. 136. 
7-10. 

demon, see daemon. 

♦Demonstrationer, author of the ‘ De^- 
monstration of Discipline', iii. 349, 

27; 365. 36. 

Demosthenes, his opinion of women, 
i. 13. 4-8 : would not reserve all his 
weighs arguments until the end, ii. 
137, 36: the son of a cutler, iii. 56. 
26-7: mentioned, iii. 65. 21; 13a 
15; 315. 36. 

demur, sb,, m. 69. 14; 4113. ii ; 

demy, a short coat or vest, 111. 194. 25. 
demy, adj. — divine, i. 262. 4: — 
doctor, i. 333. 9; — soldier, ii. 
331.9. 

dene (at Yarmouth), tract of sand by 
tht 5 ea, '\\\, 

denier, ^nny, ii. 213. a ; iii. 88.13 ; 

(dinnier) iii. 179. 33. 

Denis, St, iii. 226.15-16. 

Denmark, witches in, iii. 272.12x9-23. 
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dennes, sti dene. 

Dent, Arthur, note on iii. 376. a-3. 
denudation, exposure^ f refutation^ 1. 
311. 37. 

deplored, deplorable^ ii. 65. 30. 
deplorement, ii. aa. 21. 
depose, vh. tr. and intr., state or per^ 
mit to state, ii. 297. 3, 4. 
deprave, dtery^ * i. laa. 37; ii. 118. 

37; iii. 330. 39; 371. 1191. 

De profundis^ iiu 334. 11; (ao8. 36, 
&c.). 

depure, v6., cleanse^ iii. 148. ao. 
deraine, vb.^ range in order of battle^ 
iii. 203. I. 

Derby, Margaret, Countess of, iii. 77. 
ao. 

derogate, vh. trans., disparage^ ii. 118. 

37 : — from, i. 369. i. 

•derogation, detraction, i. 119. 34. 
derogatory, i. 179. 31; 314. la. 
descant, vb., talk, expatiate, i. 303. 4; 

ii. 73. 23 ; iii. 113. 4 ; 168. i; aao. 
35: sb.y varied or elaborate singing, 

iii. 101. 36 ; *367. 34 : disquisition, 
iii. 16. 37; ?6a. 37: ♦‘shift of des¬ 
cant,’ ^ change of tune^x. 126. 27. 

descending generations, ii. 76. 14; 
•— years, iii. 313. 5. 
descriptionate, ii. 153. 33. 
desertful, i. 374. 37, 
desira, destine, devote, ii. 53. 33. 
desolative-trumpet, ii. 60. 19. 
despair, is the sin against the Holy 
Ghost, ii. 130. 31-4. 
despairful, iii. 331.15 : -ly, i. 345.16. 
despiteful, cruel, fierce, i. ii. 34. 
destinale \o,adj., des fined for,ii. 174. a. 
destitute, vb., frustrate, i. 393. 35 ; 
lay waste, ii. 48. 39. 
detenninately, witn certainty, pre¬ 
cisely, ii. 119. 14. 

determination, intention, plan, ii. 379. 
11; iii. 96. 36. 

detract from, degrade, ii. 369. 13. 
detriments, expence, iii. 93. 10; 149. 
35 : decay, iii. 174. 37. 

Deucalion, ii. 388. 57 : and Pyrrha, i. 
a8.9, &c. 

Deuce-ace, Doctor, iii. 73. 9: Domine 
—, a name for G, Harvey, iii. 31.16. 
Devereux, Robert, Earl of Esmx, i. 
391. 34; V. 194. 

device, plot of a play, i. 304. 34. 
devident, section, ii. 155.15. 

Devil, the, discussion of him and his 
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power, i. 319.19, &c.; 327. 3, &c.: 
names given to him in the Bible, L 
* 35 * 3^1 : is a Spaniard, note on 

i. 184. 31-5: the night his special 
kingdom, i. 346. a8 ; ii. 38. 3a, &c.: 
will never go backward, i. 303. 34: 
is grown a puritan and will have no 
ceremonies, i. 367. 17: fair words no 
longer beguile him, i. 367. 33: less 
familiar than of old, i. 367. 33, &c.: 
his chapel next to God’s church, ii. 
40. 3-*“4 (cf. church): Dream of the 
Devil and Dives, ii. 104. 2-3: Meet¬ 
ing the Devil in Conjure-house Lane 
(?a ballad or tune), iii. 133. 18-19: 
‘whom the devil drives,’note on i. 
i6a. 5 : ?‘the devil is a knave’ (a 
proverb), i. 306. 8-9: ‘ speak the 
truth and shame the devil,’ ii. 258. 
31 ; ‘ give the devil his due,’ iii. 36. 
1-2 : ‘ the devil a whit,’ iii. 149. 3 : 
‘the devil and all,’ i. 1623; devil’s 
dancing-school, see dancing-school: 
see also devils, candle, window, 
devil, vb., ‘devilling it,’ ii. 149. 6. 
devils and spirits, i. 218-39; 347“ 
53: are sexless, i. 235. 2-4: Uieir 
power and its limitations, i. 336. 17, 
&c.: various means of getting rid of, 
i. 338. I, &c.: an infinite number 
everywhere, i. 349. 14, &c.: some 
hate music, ii. 156. 25-6: devils 
raised within a circle, ii. 169. 12-13 ; 
iii. 310 . 5-7 ; 318.5-6: persons who 
disbelieve in them, i. 173. 25-6: 
devils’ revelling night, ii. 375. 9 : 
The Devil of Dowgate, iii. 121. 24- 
5 : ‘ fight devil, fight dragon,’ iii. 63. 
10: ‘ with (in) a devil^ name,’ ii. 
312.34; 326.3: a/j(7 spirit, 

devil’s breeches, i. 17 a. 15 ; ii. 323. 15. 
Devilship, your, as a title, i. 174. a6. 
devil’s paternoster, iii. 279. 1476. 
devise with oneself, imagine, ii. 39a. 

33. 

devoir, duty, i. 315. 3a ; iii. 9. 10. 
devolution, ii. 356. 34 ; iii. 194. 30. 
devotion, 1 alms-giving, religious ob¬ 
servance, ii. 109. 29 : 1 command, 
wishes, iii. 193. 24. 
dewberry, ? blackberry, ii. 385. 318. 
Dexter, Robert, the bookseller, iii. 88. 
18 : his man Michael, iii. 88. 17; 

131-36. 

diabolus, derivation of, i. 235. 27. 
Diagoras, the first atheist, ii. i a i marg. 



Diogenes] 

diagorize, to rendtr or bicomo an 
atheist j ii. lai. 31. 
dial, *diall8 of days,’ iii. 73. 20. 
dialect, passage in Scots, iii. 188. 14- 
33 : in Welsh, iii, 344. 341-6. 
direct, false, vb.^ iii. 195. 5. 

Dialogue^ Martin Marprelate’s, i. 103. 
13 - 

Dialogues^ R. Harvey’s, see note on 

i. 196. 6 and Ephtmeron. 
dialoguizing, iii. 85. 18. 

Diamante, a courtesan in Unf, Trav., 

ii. 260. 32 , dec. 

diameter, adv., out (^accord with, iii. 

154. 34 : * diameter opposite,* ii.39. < 
diamond, called dii mundi, ii. 371. 3 : 
adj., ?, ii. 310. 3. 

Diana, but one true (i.e. Elizabeth), i. 

316. 23 fiii. 130. 8) ; cf. i. 343. 39 : 
her temple at Ephesus, ii. 106. 33-4; 
109. 3; iii. 29. 18-30: mentioned, 

iii. 351. 559. 
diapason, iii. 98. 35. 

♦diaper-napkin, i. 83. 14. 

diary (of one's memory), daily record, 

ii. 119. 30; iii. 70. 3. 

dice, sent to Demetrius by the king 
of the Parthians, ii. 217. 38-9: false 
dice, ii. 318. 33-4: dicing tricks, ii. 

317. 30-33 : ‘ to make dice of one’s 
boncs,^ii. 93. 33. 

♦die Ecclesiae, iii. 349. 31 . 

Dick, of the Castle, lii. 5. 18: of the 
Cow, iii. 5. 34-5 : Desperate Dick, 

iii. 5. 30-1 : Dialoguizing Dick, iii. 
85.18-19 - Heilding Dick, iii. 84. 9: 
Musing Dick, iii. 5.14 : Dick Swash, 
iii. 5. 30 : Dick Sothis, L 384. 3: 
Dick quibus in terris, name for E, 
Harvey, iii. 84. 33-4: see Dc^rans. 

dicker, ten, a quantity, iii. 6. 6. 
Dickie, dappert, i. 398. 8. 
die obsecro, iii. 5. 16: die sodes, i. 
384, 3. 

dictionary custom, iii. 86. 37. 
dictum puta, i. 358. 36-7 (iii. 123. 
* 3 ). 

diddle, refrain word, i. 375. 33. 
Dido, her chastity, iii. 113. 30: 
Ennius’s account of, iii. 113. 8-9: 
character in *Dido \ it 353. 74, &c. 
Dido, The Tragedy of, ediUona, &c., 
W- 3»9-35: .tc3ct, ii. 339-97: sup¬ 
posed elegy on Marlowe in some 
copies of, it 335-7: date, author¬ 
ship, source, iv. 394-5. 
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did^per, dabehick, a term of abuse, i. 
356. 36; iiL 195. 32. 

Didymus, a grammarian, i. 371. i : 
wrote 4,000 or 6,000 books, iii. 60. 
II; 334. 50-3. 

Didymus, Thomas, iii. 148. 8. 
die, die up, su up. 

Diego, Don. v. 195 : a Vague term of 
abuse, i. 305. 34 : Don Diego di Mar¬ 
tin, ♦!. 103 . 34: Monsieur Diego, i. 
365. 9 : Diego Spaniard, iii. 166. 16. 
Dieppe, (Deepe) i. 169. 30 ; (Diepe) 
iii. 22 2. 36. 

dies, * diebus illis,’ ii. 330. 32 ; cf. in 
diebus. 

diet, advantages of a varied diet dis¬ 
cussed, i. 30-41: ‘ to keep diet,’ i. 
356. 37: ‘aiet drinks,’ i. 385. 13. 

diety, deity, i:. 53. 14. 
difference, 139. 37. 

diffident, unbelieving, iii. z88. 36. 
Digests (of discoveries), Hakluyt's 
‘ Principal Navigations', iii. 173.30. 
♦digits, hy, parti^ly, iii. 384. 7. 
digression of distinction, i. 7. a. 
dii penates, not sacrificed to until sun¬ 
set, i. 347. ia-14. 

Dike, William, of St. Albans, 1 . 88. 
33 {see Addenda^ ; 90. 13, 
dilapidation, ruin, iii. 167.6. 
dilate, expatiate, describe at length, ii. 
334. 10; 366. 3 ; 386. 1 ; 395. 31 ; 
309. 35 ; iii. 106. 37. 
dilatement, discussion, i. 335. 19; ii. 
87. 8. 

dild, ‘ God dild vou,’ god reward you 
(dild •yield), i. 327. 10. 
dilla, meaningless t^rain-word, iii 
133. 26, 37. 
diminutive, ii. 348. 3 o. 
dimunutivest, iii. 186. 18. 
ding, strike, dash, (donge out, ///.) ii. 
67. 4 : throw (dung down, ppl-') iii. 
175 - 30. 

dinnier see denier. 

dint, dent, nick, iL 138. 24: 'dint of 
destiny,’ iii. 199. ai. 
diocese, (diocesse) iii. 17. 8 : {pi. 
dioses) ♦ iii. 371. 37. 

Dioclesian, wished to be adored as a 
god, i. 330. 7, 16-18. 

Diogenes, bis indifference to luxury, i. 
38. ao-a : spat m his host’s face, i. 
182.24-30: taken coining money, ii. 
337. 30-'5» iii* 375* 1306: his tub, 
ii. 216.10: his saying of marriage, i. 
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I a. 19-ai: of a wearisome book, iii. 

333. 39. 

Diogenical, ii. 109. 38. 

Diomcdes, Ulysses. 

Biomedes, a grammarian, iii. 60. 11. 
Dion’s ship, wasps flew about, iii. 
63. 30* 

Dionysius, was a schoolmaster in old 
age, i. 3*3. 7 ; ii. 335. i-a ; iii. 194. 
16-17, 3*~3 : robbed Jupiter of his 
golden coat, ii. 338. 16-18 : humor¬ 
ous explanation of the story, iii. 193. 
9-10; 194. 3-35. 

Dioscorides, i. 365. 33. 
dioses, see diocese. 

Diotrephes, name applied to the Deadly 

i. 304. 31 . 

Diotrephes^ N. Udall’s, v. 4a ; 184-8. 
dirige, dirge^ i. 385. 38. 
dirt-dauber, plasterer^ ii. 341. I a. 
dirt of wisdom, i. 255. 34. 
disabling, disparagement, iii. 19. ai ; 
137. 33. 

disanimate, vh., discourage, ii. 17a. 35. 
disannul, make null, ii. ao. 36 ; 335. 
33 - 

disasterly, disastrously, ii. 93. a6. 
+disbalas^ my minde, iii. 44. 4-5. 
discalender, to put out of the calendar, 

ii. 48. 3a. 

discentine, descending, iii. 159. 13. 
discern, *— of, iii. 353. a a. 
discemance, distinction, i. 335. 3-4. 
discharge, i. 261. 3a. 

discheveld, dishevelled, ii. 377. 91. 
discituate, displaced, ii. 78. 14. 
discommodity, i. 330. 37. 
discontent, attack upon, ii. 139. 33- 
13a. 16. 

discountenance, iiu 333. 3. 
discoursing, ? affability, i. 7. 14. 
discoursive, i. 303. 10; ii. 348. 348. 
Disetmrsive Problem concerning Pro¬ 
phesies, J. Harvey’s, t. i 70. 
discovery, investigation, ii, 83. 34: 
betrayal of secrets, ii. 314. 5. 
Discovery of the Knights of the Post, 
The, note on L 164. 8. 

Discovery of Witchcraft, see R. Scot, 
discniciament, ii. 168. 34. 
disdain, attack upon, ii. 134. 36-136.4. 
diseases, desperate, need desperate 
medicines, ii. ao. 13-13, 
disfraught, vb., unload, ii. 335.10. 
disfumish, vb., i. 343. 19. 
disgest, vb,^ digest, i. 384,19; 369.31; 
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ii. 33. 16; 50. 33; m. 19 ; 238. i; 
310. I; iii. 128. 39 ; 260. 837; ♦ 347. 
a6: adj., orppl ., digested, ‘ tfken in,' 
(disgeast) iii. 161. la : — ion, i. 39. 
31; 41. 15 ; iii. 313. 4. 
disgrace, * yon do me the disgrace * {by 
refusing to pledged, i. 205. 15 : ‘give 
me the —iii. 36^6. 1042. 

*disgraccr, reviler, contemner, iii. 
368. I. 

disgraded, decoded, ii. ^g. 35, 
disgregate, vb., separate, ii. 125. 16. 
dish, ‘ to cast a thing in one’s dish,’ i. 
307. 14; iii. 57. 17; 167. 13; ♦‘to 
meet a thing in one’s dish,’ iii. 348. 
4-5 : ‘to lick dishes,’ live on scraps, 
tfc., i. 38. 31 ; 199* 29; 244. 351; 

cf. dishlicker. 

dishcloth, to make a — of, ii. 301. 6. 
dishclout, sb., iii. 54. 33 : adj., con¬ 
temptible, ♦iii. 361. 28. 
dishlicker, i. 240. 6; cf. dish, 
dishonest, vb., defik, \\. 148. aa ; a93. 
18. 

dishumoured, iii. 156. 16. 
dishwash, i. 218. 13. 
disjoined, i. 3.^8. i. 
disjoint, vb., iii. 314. 35. 
disjunct from, adj., separated, distant 
from, iii. 162. 12. 
disjunc, breakfast, iii. 197. 18. 
dislocated, separated, distant from, iii. 
i6a. 13 . 

disme, tithe^ ii. 106.14. 
disomamenting, ii. 63. a6. 
disparadizc, to cast out of paradise, ii. 
80. 33. 

disparage, bring displace on, ii. 269. 

10; injure, ♦iii. 382. 16. 
dispatch with, iii. 33. 15. 
dispend, spend, i. 158. 21 (303. 31). 
dispensewith, vb.,pardon {a criminal, 
&c.)i. 336. 23 I 315.1 ; (m- 78. 32) : 
remit {a fine) id. 164. 7 : endure,put 
up with, i. 358. 3 ; iii. 55. 17-18. 
dispersingly, i. 357. 11. 
disple, VO., discipline, ii. 93. 33 : -ing, 
i.376. 6; ii. 181. 33. 
dispose, sb., ii. 396. 303. 
disposition, inspired, “i inspiration, ii. 
366 . 33 . 

dispntandnm, grace ad, i. 379. 11. 
disputative, i. 378. 15 ; iii. 321. 6. 
disquisition, investigation, xKx. 319. 16. 
disqnite, disauiet, ii. 323. 10. 
dis^tious, Iii, 85. 27-8: ♦359. 18. 
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dUsonljoin, separate the soulfrom the 
body, ii. 341. 3. 

distance, space of time, i. 359. 15 ; ii. 
168. 30 ; 305. 35. 

distemper, v6., ii. 75. 25: *— ance, sh., 
iii. 390. 7. 

distemperature, disorder, sickness, L 
196. ai; 378. a6: inclemency of 
weather, ♦ iii. 389. 29. 
distenanted, empty, ii. a 16. 10. 
disterminate, divide, iii. 160. 13. 
distilling, weeping, ii. 213. 31. 
distinguished, 1 various, ii. 247.13-14. 
distraction, sundering, ii. 29. 13. 
distraught, vh., distract, ii. 51. 31. 
distribute, administer, cf. law-dis* 
tributer. 

ditty, ? motto, ii. 277. 34. 
divastation, devastation, ii. 51. 33. 
divel, see devil. 

Dives, a play of, note on i. 213, 15- 
16; dives cram dudum . . , , ii. 155. 
7-9: divesque miserque, iii. 243. a. 
divide (the gospel), *i. 81, 9; *iao. 
21. 

diving boat, see Dover, 
divorce, remove, dispel, ii. 369. 260. 
dixi, to cry, ii. 247. 3. 
dizard,/W, iii. la. 18. 
do, ‘ cannot do withall,’ cannot help 
it, iii. 45. II; 129. 29-30; 213. 6. 
doale, dole, ii. 216. 3. 
dock, buttocks, ii. 227. 17. 
documentize, give documentary evi¬ 
dence of, iii. 173-3*’ 
doddipole, simpleton, i. 256. 36 : Dr. 
Doddipoll, iii. 14. 8. 
dodkin, i. 270. 18; ii. 306. 18. 
Dodrans Dick, a name for R. Harvey, 
iii. 80. 34. 

dog, praise of dogs, iii, 254. 669. 5 rc.: 
they are envious, ii. 113. 3; iii. 354. 
a : have long memories, ii. 298. 14 : 
invented vomiting, iii. 256. 738-9 : 
the worm in their tongues, i, 85. 26- 
7 /. 343 - 14; 350- ** = Iceland dogs, 
lii. 18a. a6: dog adored as a god, iii. 
ia8. 29-30: dog (talbot) as a crest, 

i. 260. 35: dead dogs in wine, see 
sack : t * a dog in a doublet,’ iii. 43. 
14; ‘ no dog but has his day,’ iii. 254. 
649: *as melancholy as a dog,’ii. a 18. 
23 : ^ not a . . : to cast at a dog,’ ii. 
ai6.16: ^ to be old dog at (against),’ 
iii. 7. 7 ; 191. 20; *351. 16. 
dog, vh,, to track, follw, ii. 321. 23. 


dog-^ys, no blood-letting, physicing, 
or bathing in the, iii. 256. 750-8 : 

* dog-day? effects,’ i. 20. 5. 
dogg^, cynical, envious, discontented, 

*i- 85- 30; *122. 26; ii. 109. a8; 
> 30 - 5; 337 - 33; iii. 3 * 5 - »• 
dog-house in the fields, the, ii. 180. 29. 
dog-killer, i. 271. 32. 

Dogs, see Isle of Dogs, 
dog’s dinner, iii. 257. 777. 
dog’s face, sodden, i. 307. 4. 
dog’s head in the pot, iii. 267. 1058, 
tdog-sick, i. 275. 15. 
dogs’ meat, i. 258. a8(iii. 123. 1). 
dog-sUr, iii. 253. 643. 
dog-whipper, in St. Paul’s, i. 239. 25. 
doit, i. 178. 26 ; ii. aia. I; iii. 37* 13. 
Doleta, John, i. 289. 18 ; iii. 72. 8. 
Dolon, ii. 220. 24; 343. 71. 
dolour, iL 15. 21 ; 36. 10. 
dolphin, plays before a tempest, i. 59. 
10. 

Dolphin Inn, at Cambridge, iii. 95. 
15; * 34 ‘ * 7 - 

dolt, play the, i. 154. 17-18. 
doltage, i. 296.10. 
dolt-sick, i. 275. 16. 
domestical, donustic, i. 13. 7 ; 14.17; 
(domisticall) 230. 29. 
domineer, vh., swagger, i, 166. 10; 
205. 9; iii. 73.10: —over,ii. 298. a. 
Domingo, iii. 264. 971 : Domingo 
Rufus, the red herring, iii. 184. 8. 
Dominico Civilian, a name for G, 
Harvey, iii. 96. 25-6. 

Donatists, i. 85. 14; 17a. 3; iii. 387. 
16. 

donative, sh., iii. 163. 19. 

Donatus, i. 17a. 3; iii. 387. 16. 
donee, dissension caused by the word, 

ii. 13a. 36, &c. 
donge out, see ding. 

donzel, youth, iii. 150. 9; 183. 21: 
Donselldell Lucifer, i. 165. a; Donzel 
Dick (i. e. R. Lichfield), iii. ii. aa. 
door, * forth of doors,’ iii. loi. a8: 

* to talk in another man’s door,' iii. 
333. 18: door nail, as dead as a, i. 
258. 27; iii. 200. 12. 

Dorbel (i. e. N. de Orbellis), iii. 361. 
34: used for * blockhead ’, i. 279. a ; 

iii. 130. a. 

dorbellical, stupid, i. 198. 13. 
dorbellism, ii. 124. 32. 
dorbellist, iii. 149. n. 

Dorian innsic,i. 225! 30; 284. 36. 
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donnitive (-ative), soporific^ ii. 153.18. 
dorp, villagty iii. 160. 36. 
dorter, dormitory, i. 204. 11. 

♦doss out, thrust out {homs\ i. 93. 
15 - 

dotage, error^ i. a 18. 31. 

dottrelship, hoobyship^ iii. 115. ai. 
double, to lie, i. 357.1 : to ride —, iii. 
203. 38: double diligence, iii. 370. 
1163:—diligent, ii. 308. 35 : —and 
— weary, iii. 308. 29: double-faced 
(hood), *iii. 345. 37 ; cf. face, 
doubt, in a, i. 310. 9. 

Doudy, see Dowdic. 
dough (dowe), how baked in the 
tropics, iii. 109. 9-1 a : dough-belly 
(dow —), iii. a66. 1034. 
douking, ducking, bowing, iii. 209.18. 
Dove,Thomas, iii. 106. ay; 107. aa; 
108. II. 

dove, delights in mirrors, ii. ii. i-a. 
dovecote, a hovel, iii. 39. 19; cf. 
dove's nest. 

Dover, men on Dover cliffs may be 
seen from Calais, i. a 7-8: a 
diving boat between Dover and 
Calais, iii. 40. a8. 

dove’s nest, a small room, i. 167. 37. 
dow-belly, see dough. 

Dowdie {var. Doudie), French, iii. 
316. 23 . 

Dowgate, the Devil of, iii. lai. 24-5. 
down, * he down on his knees,' ii. 257. 

a 1-3. 

Down., see Dunham, 
dowsets, sweets, pastry, iii. 14. 20. 
doxes (i.e. doxies), cant term for 
women, iii. 27. 17. 

drab, sb., loose wench^ ♦i. 74, 9 : vb,, 

i. 384- 15- 

drabbled, wet, iii. 158. ii. 

draff, refuse, rubbish, ii. 99. 31; 350. 

7 ; iii. 161. II; aa6. i; 313. 19. 
draggle-tail, iii. xaa. 6. 
dragons, flying, i. 23. 27. 
draw, 'that draws deep,’ iii. 148. 29: 
draw out, prolong, i. aoo. 13; draw 
up (stitches), i. 335. 13 : ♦to draw an 
oven, i. 93. 34. 

drawlatch, vh,, Hag behind, iii. 212.2. 
dray-men, iii. 5. 34. 

Drayton, Michael, bis reference to 
Nashc, V. 153-4. 

dreams, general discussion of, i. 355- 
63; 368-73: they are generally vain, 
i. 371-a ; but a few proceed from 


heaven, i. 372.27; cause of, i. 355. 
15, &c.; iii. 197. 25-34 : their nature 
and kinds, i. 355. 10, &c.: super¬ 
stitions regarding, i. 361. 39; 369. 
37-30: how to dream true, iii. 61. 
3-7: dreams which have come true, i. 
363. 33-5 : writers 00,1.361. 24 ; 383. 
13 : dreams of a sick gentleman, i. 
378-81 : of Master Allington, i. 383. 
8: of Cyrus, Cambyses, Pompey, 
Caesar, Darius, Alexander, i. 363. 
33-3 : of Louis XI, Charles VI, 
Alfonso of Naples, i. 371. 27, &c. ; 
of Policarp, i. 372. 29. 
dreariment, ii. 15. 15 ; 313. 31. 
dredge, sprinkle, iii. 41. 8. 
flreggy, ii. 65. 3. 

dress, French and Spanish, ii. 300. 
ia-301. 3: at Rome, ii. 281. 27-31 ; 
of a page, ii. 227.11-35 ; of a usurer, 

i. 162. 31, &c. ; embroidery on wo¬ 
men’s dresses, ii. 137. 36, &c.: cf. 
English, fashions, foreign customs. 

drib vb,, — forth, i. 370. 23 ; iii. 222. 

II. 

dribblcments, ? babbling, trifling talk, 
iii. 167. 35. 
drifat, see dry-fat. 

drift, trick, plan, i. 313. 3I; 366. 6 ; 
360. 37 ; 380. 153. 

dringle, a term of abuse, iii. 13. a: 
Jo^ Dringle, iii. 151.13. 
drink,' good drink makes good blood,' 

ii. 308. 13-13; cf. beer, wine: ‘a 
little more drink and a few more 
clothes,' i. 207. 35-6; 332. ii-ia : 
vb., drink out, — up, ii. 319. 17. 

drinking customs, i. 205. 7-8; 307. 
8-17; iii. 266. 1038-9. 
drive, ‘ to drive it to,’ carry things so 
far as, ii. 33a. 9: ‘to let drive,’ iii. 
‘ 57 - 9 - 

driver, the devil a, i. i6a. 5. 
drizzle, vb. (of tears), ii. 377. 76 : 
?, iii. 38. 34. 

Dromidote ergonist, i. 285. 21. 
drop, vb., drip, iii. 339. 19. 
dropsy, avance called, note on ii. 
99. 9. 

droup, droop, become ill, iii. 350. 553. 
drowping (wits), dooping, fuble, iii. 
3 * 3 - a- 

drudge, mean {or ? hase^bortC) person, 
i. 175 - iJ- 

drudgery, base labour, i. 295. 31; ? ii. 
379. 146; iii. 270. 1169. 
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druggeir, apothecary^ i. 365. 3a; ii. 

179. 15; iii. 93. 18. 

Druids in the Isle of Man, their 
familiars, i. 349. 34. 

Drum, Jack, his entertainment, ii. 
318. II, 

drum, ‘ to have . . . for one’s drum to 
play upon,’ ii. ai8. 10. 
drumble-bee, bumble-bee, i, 30a. 8; 
iii. 37. a8. 

drutnbler, a small ship, iii. 164. 35. 
drumbling, sb., hcsitaiion, sluggish¬ 
ness, ii. 319. 6; iii. 39. 13: adj., 
i. 368. 39 ; iii. 54. 39. 
drumming decasyllabon, iii. 31a. 5. 
drunkenness, attacks upon, i. 189. 30, 
&c. ; 204. 31, &c. j discommodities 
of, i. ao8. 11-33; eight kinds of, i. 
307. 18, &c. 

dry-brained, iii. 54. 39 ; 322. 18. 
dry-fat, box or basket for storing any 
ary goods in, i. 204. 10; 271. 8; iii. 
35* aa. 

dryly, to jest, i. 183. 33. 
dry-shaven, iii. 6. 34. 

Du Bartas, i. 193. 32, &c.: the Urany 
of, iii. 115. a8: Nashe had not 
attacked him, iii. 130. 14-15. 
Dubbei’s, or Duppa’s, Hill, iii. 353. 
6ai. 

Ducket, Lionel, iii. 399. 
duck friar, to play, iii. 78. 23. 
ducking (spaniel), for taking ducks, 
iii. 195. 33. 

dudgeon, adj,, sullen, ill-willed, iii. 
155. 16: 'imean, contemptible (cf. 
N, E. D., s. V. dudgen), i. 375. i; 
343. 9; "“iii. 350. i a : dudgeon-old, 
f, ii. 64. 36. 

dudgeon-dagger, i. 256. la. 

Dudley, Robert, Earl of Leicester, 
Harvey’s poem in praise of, iii. 78, 
3; v. 165 ; his badge, i. 32a. 31. 
duels, frequency of, ii. 109. 13-15: 

conference before one, iii. ai. 38-33. 
dulce bellum inexpertis, i. 171. 25. 
dullard, ii. 169. 17. 
dull conceited, stupid, ii. 363. 81. 
dummerel, dumb person, iii. 43. 17. 
dump, melancholy, ii. 371. 335; 388. 
63 : a melancholy song or ^nce, iii. 
114. II. 

dumpish, sad, ii,. 89. 9. 
dumpt, saddened, iii. 198. 39. 

Dunce (i.e. Duns Soo^), iii. 361. 
34; cL note on i. 198.15. 


duncery, trifling, i. 9. ii; 37. 37 ; ii. 
137. II. 

duncihed, ii. 341. 13. 
dung, ppl., see ding, 
dung, vb., dung up, heap up, ii. 137.5; 
iii. 35. 33. 

d\xogtoii\y, prison-like, ii. 50. 10. 
dung-voiding, i. 305. 11. 
dung wet, iii. 224. 11. 

Dunham, Little, the vicar of, iii. 351. 
30-T. 

Dunkirk, Dunkirker,/i>a/tf, iii. 171. i; 
225. 13 . 

dxsns, dunce, i. 362. aS; iii. 130. a; 
268. 1091. 

danse, vb., iii. 74. 16. 

Duns furens, a show made of R. Har¬ 
vey, iii. 80. 35. 

dnnsival, dunce, sb., i. 307. 13. 
dunstable, adf, downright, plain, ii. 

263. 30 ; ♦iii. 374. 3a ; *391. 17. 
dunstical, stupid, i. 19a. 18; ii. 347. 
13’* "ly* h 389. 6; ii. 333. 10; iii. 
15. 19. 


Duppa’s Hill, see Dubber’s. 
durance, a kind of cloth, iii. a 16. 31. 
prison, ii. 163. 5 : imprisonment, ii. 
363. 34- 

Durand, G., bp. of Mende, i. 373. 39. 
durante beneplacito, iii. 129. 10. 
durt-dauber, see dirt-, 
dusk, vb., ^rken, ii. 73. a6. 
dust-box, a box for sprinkling fine 
sand on writing, iii. a6i. 883. 
dust-dyed, ii. 66. 33. 
dust-weaver, 1 spider, i. 168. 15. 
Dutch, the, given to drink, 1 . 204. 
32-3; ao6. 33, &c.; ii. 301. 39, 
&c.; iii. 369. iiai-a; 277. 1404-7; 
they only bargain when drunk, i, 
ao8. 3-4; Dutch butter, i. 184. 4; 
Dutch stewed-pot, iii. 117. 31-a. 
Dutch phrase (imaginary), ‘van- 
hotten, slotten,’ &c., ii. 347. 33: 
?‘upsevant,’ iii. 333, 35-6. 
dwell upon complements, i. 367. 33. 
Dyer, Sir E., his Praise of Nothing, 
iii. 177. 19-30; ?278. 1410. 
dyers, wet their clothes in water, ii. 
339. 10: a dyer’s sign, iii. 50. 


*3-M- 


each other, one against, iii. 195. 
39-30 ; cf. ii. 83. 31-a. 
eagle, casts dust into other birds* 
eyes, ii. 219. 31-2, 
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car: glowing of ears, i. 358. 15: * to 
be (go, set) together by the ears,* 
♦i. 137. 34; 220. 36-7; 373. 33-4; 
ii. 70. 18-19; ^3^* 9» 4» 

ao 7 - 35; 376. 1370; *343. i-a: 

‘ to have (wring) one about (by) the 
ears,’ i. 330. 34; ii. 183. 18; *iii. 
349. 19: * to turn (a garment) over 
one’s ears,’ i. 195. 34 (311. 1-3): 

* to prick up one’s ears,’ iii. 76. 3 1-3. 
eare, iii. 178. 14. 
carcly, lyarely, quickly, iii. 183. 14. 
eamest'i)enny, ii. 335. 23. 
car-rentingly, ii. 68. 3. 
earth, spirits of the, see spirit, 
earthling, inhabitant of the earthy ii. 
119. 38. 

earthquake, a ballad on an, i. 23. 31 : 
that of 1580, ii. 173. I : Harvey’s 
letter on, iii. 61. 36; 69. 32-3: 
ground removed by one (c. 1593), 
ii. 173. 30. 

earwig brains, with a * ma^ot * or 
craze in one's brain, iii. 334. 33. 
East-cheap, iii. 381. 15. 

EastHege, iii. 163. 6. 
cat on, ecU of, ii. 96. 3. 
cazill, a painter's easel, iii. 67. ar. 
Echo, lives in mountains, iii. 371. 
1174 - 5 - 

Edgar, King, his laws about drinking, 

i. 306. i^aa; his navy, iii. 158. 
»- 5 - 

Edge, Master Orator, i. 315. 34; iii. 
109. 35 - 

edge, "ifor point, *1. 88. 15; cf. 
‘edged sting,’ ii. 3^5. 22: ‘many 
edged. . . yiT\ih\ng%, V many-an^led 
bends, ii. 383. 37-8. 

Edinburgh, iii. 188. 35. 
edition, book, iii. 319. ip 
* 347 - 37 ; 33 : fortf kina, *iii. 

373. 36. 

Edward II, supposed allusion to, 
note on i. 313. 24-7. 

Edward groat, iii. 173. 6-7. 

eek, enlarge, i. 333. aa. 

eel, worshipped, iii. 138. 38-9. 
effect, sb,, ^characteristics, i. 307. 25; 

ii. 343. 33. 

effect, vb., produce {fruit — of a tree), 
i. 327- 19: - affect, love, ii. 373. 
397 - 

•fefiectuate, i, 316. 17. 
efficient, sb., meaning, i. 5. 35: 
efficient cause, i. 39. 10; ?iii. 331. i. 


♦eft soones, iii. 373. aa. 

Egerton, his sermons, iii. 356. 36. 
egg, sinks when full, floats when 
empty, i. 9. 34-6: ‘ tale of ten eggs 
fora penny,’ iii. 138. 35, &c. 
egg, z/^., urge, i. 15. 9; ii..ai8. 16: 
— on, ii. 314. 34. 
egg-pie, iii. 139. 4. 
egg-shell that runs up a spear, i. 

331. 31 ; iii. 335. 61. 
eglantine, ii. 317. 33. 
fegregious, wrongly used by Harvey 
in a good sense, i. 316. 4. 
egregiously, ii. 233. 35; iii. ii 6 . 14; 
158. 19. 

Egypt, the priests of, abstain from 
flesn and wiue, i. 39. i-a; the 
temples have images of animals, 
i. 34. 19-33. 

eight, eighth, *i. 64. aa; ii. 43. la; 
209. 3 ; 375. 21 ; iii. 177. 31 : eight 
score (or ordinal), ii. 288. 15: ‘the 
eight and forty’ (at Yarmouth), iii. 
i^. 34: ‘eight and sixt age of 



ejcctione Anna {or firmae), writ of, 
iii. 156. 34. 

ela, above, ii. 268. 8; iii. 189. 36: 
* an ela above,* ii. 134. 33: cf. fiii. 
43- 10. 

elaborate, adj. or adv,, i. 195. 14: 
adv., i. 374. 39. 

elbow, to scratch the, ii. 219, 13: 
elbows itch for joy, ii. 321. 18; iii. 
193. 13 : ‘out at the elbows,’ i. 33a. 
*0; (3^- i) ; “• 35^» 

30: ‘to pluck by the elbow,’ ii, 
a66. 23: ‘to stand under the elbow 
of,' i. 310. 21: ‘ to claw one by the 
elbow,* i. 161. 31-a : a fool’s coat 
with four elbows, iii. 23. 36 : ♦elbow- 
room, iii. 347. 38. 
eld, old time, i. 183. 15 ; iii. 167. 8. 
elder-gxm, fop-gun of elder-wood, iii. 
63. 9. 

Eldcrton, made ballads on R. Harve/s 
Astrological Discourse, i. 197 . 7 
(308. 8): G. Harvey’s attacks on, u 
380. 10-31; iii. 123 . 26 - 7 : hil 
‘parliament of noses’, i. 356 . 19 ; 
?iii. 177 . 31 : his ‘Meeting the 
Devil in Conjurc-house Lane’, iii. 
133 . 18-19: mentioned, iii. 354. 

13 . 

Eleanor, the nunming of, see Skelton. 
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election, to stand in, be a candidate^ 
iii. 6. 17 ; 208. 35 ; *373. 19. 
electnim, the tears of Phaeton’s sisters 
turned to, iii. 350. 531-2. 
elegiacal, tragical^ mournful^ ii. 29a. 

17 - 

element, the sky^ ii. 62. 21 ; 303. 23 ; 
iii. 267. 1049. 

elephant, cannot swim, i. 21. 20-3 : 
carries its young for three years, iii. 
18. 13-15 ; excited by seeing the 
blood of its master ^ed, i. 121. 
34-7 • fights with the rUnoceros 
about pasture, iii. 134. 28-9: flees 
from the ram, i. 185. 7; iii. 294. 
1941-2 : its fore-legs longest, iii. 20. 
X1 : understands its country’s speech, 

ii. 385. 5-6. 

elephas non capit mures, iii. 85. 15. 
elevate (-aute), adj-^ high, iii. 186. 4 ; 
-edly, ii. 37. 26. 

eleventeen, twenty-one, iii. 137. 8. 
Elias, a mad hatter claims to be, iii. 

313 . 30-1 {see A ddenda ). 
elinctoria, iii. 357. 75a. 

Eliza, Elissa, ii. 376. 45 : Q. Eliza¬ 
beth, iii. 237. 133; 391. 1841. 
Elizabeth, Queen, attempts on the 
life of, i. 78. 8-9; 84. 4-6; 116. 
11-13: excluded by the Martinists 
from ecclesiastical government, iii. 

353- 4-7: praise of, i. 6 . 15-34; 

84.8-11 ; 97. 30-33; iii 291. 1841 : 
a progress of hers referred to, iii. 
337 « 133-fi ; 391* 1843-4: her visit 
to Audley End Quly, 1578), i. 376. 
34-5: to Norwich (August, 1578), 

iii. 169. 33-5. 

Elizabeth de Gappes, i. 189. 6. 
eloquence, attacks on, i. 45. 16, &c. 
eloquious, eloquent, iii. 184. 35. 
Elstred, drowned in the Humber, iii. 
201. a. 

Elvidians, see Helvidians. 
telvish, spiteful, i. 283. 13. 

Ely, ruinous and desolate, iii. 156. 
27 : the Bishop of, visitor of St. 
John’s College, Cambridge, iii. 16. 
ii-ia: the Bishopric of, i. 97. 

18- 19. 

Elyot, Sir T., his Castle of Health, 
i- 39- 33-4- praised, iii. 317. 5-6. 
Elysian, iii. 171. 35 : -like, ii. 70. 4. 
Elysium, those that thrust it into hell, 
iii 316. 14-15. 
email, enamel, L 360. 31. 

V 


embail, enclose in a ring, ii. 61. 6 ; 
iii. 166. 34. 

embain, wash, ii. 36. 13. 
embassador, ii. 23. 34 ; 34 - 3 , 3» 6 ; 
269. 17. 

embassage, il 18. 31. 
fembellishtly, iii. 53. 33. 
embench,(7r bank up, iii. 161. 16. 
ember up, cover with embers, ii. 242. 8. 
ember weeks, story to account for, 
iii an. 6-8. 
embezzle, iii. 13a. a8. 
emboln, swell, ii. 38. 12. 
embolstering, bolstering out, ii. 136. 
37. 

embosom, see en-. 
embossed, ? projecting, ii. 69. 26. 
embotched, ‘t swollen, or covered with 
boils, iii. 41. 11. 

embowel, disembowel, i. 343. 19; ii. 
73.9; iii. 311. 21 : disclose, i. 367. 
7-8: empty, *iil 376. 13: -ler, sb,, 

ii. 325. 15 : -ling, iii. 188. 8. 
embrake, entangle, iii. 217. 15. 
embrawn, fftake brawny, harden, ii. 

73. 36 ; iii. 191. 17 : cf. brawn, 
embroidery on dresses, note on ii.138. i. 
embrue, see imbrue, 
embryon, i. 5. 14; iii xai. a8; 153. 
37. 

embusk, raise with a busk or corset, 
ii- 137 - 33 - 

emmet, ant, ii. 276. 7. 
empair, see impair, 
empall, vb., attire, iii. 174. 36. 
empearled, ^adorned with pearls, o> 
= purled, fringed, i. 379. 37. 
Empedocles, his devils, iii. 61. 19-22. 
emperials, Imperial troops, ii. 240. 25. 
emperish, destroy, ii. 73. 19. 
empery, empire, rule, il 151. 15; 
383. 365; iii. 157. 18: ‘empery 
admits no mateship,* ii. 65. 18: 
reign, iii. 164. 13. 

empierce, il 240. 33; 241. a; 293. 

23 . 

Empiricus (Empedocus), Sextus, iii. 
33a. 31 * 

emprese, device, ii. 46. a6; (Empresse) 

iii. 147. 14: see imprease. 
en-, see also under in-. 

enable, exalt, iii. 55. 14 ; 107. 18. 
enamel, vb.,fg., i. 380. 31 : depict in 
enamel, ii. 376. 34: cf. art-enamel, 
enbosom, confide, i. 367. 5. 
encinder, bum to cinders, ii. 67. 33. 
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cnclotare of commons, see common 
land. 

fencomiastical, iii. 45. 15 ; 46. a8. 
encomionize,/T iSW, iii. 176. 9. 
encomium, i. 283. 10: encomia of 
various things, see praise. 

Encomium Moriae, Erasmus", ii. 245. 
28-32 : possible allusion to, note on 

i. 191. 17-18. 

encroach upon, 7 claim more than is 
due, iii. 98. 7 : incrocher, i. 261. 24. 
end, ‘ there an end,’ iii. 36. 2 ; 149. 
34 : ‘ ere three days (a month, &c.) 
to an end,’ ii. 223. 4; 306. 32 ; *iii. 
346. 20. 

endamage, vb., i. 184. ii ; iii 34. lo; 
(in-) 280. 150a; -able, ii. 28a. 8: 
indammagement, i. 309. ai. 
endenizen, maJte free of, iii. 66. 25. 
endite, -ment, endightment, see indict, 
enditer, see inditer. 
endlongs, ii. 67. 32. 
endorse, vb., name, iii. 136. 36. 
endrench, vb., ii. 51. 30. 
endue (in-), endow, invest, *i. 115. 5. 
enduement (indument), quality, ii. 10. 

19 ; cloak, fiii. 66, i ; *345. 36. 
endurance (in-), imfrisonmeni, i. 166. 
13: cf. durance. 

+energetical, iii. 44. a: f—persua¬ 
sions, i. 316. 7. 

enfeof in, with, vb., put in possession 
of, ii. 3a. a ; 167. 20; iii. 7. 13. 
enfcr, see infer, 
enfoldment, ii. 52. 23. 
enforce, vb., make or obtain by force, 

ii. 165. 10; 201.15 ; 356. 174 : intr., 
7 influence, (in-) ii. ai. a8; -ing,<J4^’., 

i. 381. 33. 

enfurrow (enforrow), 7 plough up, ii. 
80. 2 2. 

engarrisoning, guarding, iii. 104. 31. 
England, seven times conquered, ii. 
114. 11-12. 

England, Church of, Edward Vi’s 
reforms, i. 77. 25-30: see vestments. 
England's Parnassus, verses from 
Unf Trav. quoted in, notes on ii. 
254. 36-9; 270. 19-22. 

English, the, called traitors by the 
French, i. 8a. 4-9: fond of news, 

i. 340. 22-3 ; ii. 298. 31 ; love dress, 

ii. 141. aa-4; 14a. 18, &c.: are 
plain-dealing, love flattery, ii. 298, 
30-3 : love eating and drinking, i. 
200. 9-10; ii. 122. 17-ao; 147. 


[enolosore 

II, &c.: styled lurcones oxepulones, 

iii. 223. 23 : ? considered stupid by 
the Italians, ii. 122. 23-4 : supposed 
to have tails, note on i. 287. 5-6. 
English Cardinal, i. 116. 33. 

English House at Antwerp, i. 8a 33. 
English language, improved by the 
poets, i. 193. 15-30: has too many 
monosyllables, ii. 184. 10, &c. : 
Northern English considered bar¬ 
barous, i. 316. 35-6; iii. 54. 4marg.; 
cf. iii. 369. 10 : London best, i. 193. 
17-ao: ‘good old Saxon,* iii. 254. 
677. 

English Seminary, i. 73. i. 

English Seneca, iii. 315. 30. 
englnt, gorge, ii. 147. aa. 
engorc, ? wound, ii. 48. 10. 
engorge, swallow down, iu 147. 21 : 
stuff, ii. 147. 30. 
engrafted (in-), iii. 311. 30. 
engrail, 'i ornament with indentations, 
ii. 375. 22. 

engrain, to give a certain kind op 
texture to, ii. 139. 34. 
engrasp, ii. 5 a. a a. 
engrate, f/6., ^ buy up com, iii. 178. ^a. 
engross (in-), include in a list, ill. 

313 - 7 * 

enigma, motto, ii. 374. 24: -atical, 
see sen-. 

enlarge, increase, (in-) i. 180. 28 : set 
at liberty, ii. 163. 5: -ment, i. i66. 
7; ii. 366. 24; (in-) ii. 264. 17.. 
enlink, see in-. 

enlive, vb., animate, ii. 149. 3. 
Ennius, his tale of Dido, iii. 113. 8-9. 
ensaint, iii. an. i, 4. 
ensconsc, retire, fortify, 13 (iii* 
125. 27); iii. 182. 14. 
ens eutium miserere mei, iii. 66. 3. 
ensnarl, entangle, ii. 140. 14, 15 ; iii. 
198. 18. 

ensparkle, vh., cause to sparkle, ii. 
137 - 5 - 

ensue (in-), follow, i. 243. 34. 
entail, tack on, (in-) i. 312. a ; 7 , iii. 
151. 16. 

entangle unto, hind to, (in-) ii. 365. 

153. 

f entelechy, tssed app, by Harvey for 
the divine spirit in man, i. 265. 17 , 
ai-a; 316. 9; iii. 17. 4; 43. 16, 
50. 8. 

Entellus, i. in. ai. 
entend, intend, ii. 395. 286. 
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ert amen] 

enter, begin (war, &c.), ii. 6a. 15; 
iii. 155. a6; ai;. 3a: ptyceed^ ii. 
115. 5 : constr, with be, 95. 15 ; 
iii. a6. 33. 

enter-changeably, -course, -league, 
-line, -luder, see inter- 
enterprise, vb.t i, a8. 36 ; 37. 33. 
enterview, see inter-, 
cnthrill, pierce (with a hni/e), ii. 169. 

36. 

enthronize, i. 385. a6. 
fenthusiastical, iii. 17. 4. 
entiltment, awning, iii. ao4. 13. 
entrance, beginning, iii. 353. 637; 
354. 656. 

entrancedly, i. 341.17. 
entreat, treat, ii 30. 14; (in-) ii. 
360. 16. 

enuiatum, su aenulatum. 
enundatioD, i. 28. 14. 

Envy, attack upon, i. 183. 16, &c. 
envy, mutual hatred, dissension, *iii. 
343 - 6. 

enwiden, ii. 395, i. 
enwrapped, ^concealed, ii. 38a. 39. 
Epaphus (Apis), animals with a black 
spot sacrificed to him, iii. 331.11-13. 
Epens, ii. 343. 66. 

ephemerides, diary, iii. 70. a: a/ma- 
nack, *111. 381. 10. 

Ephemeron, sive Paean, R. Harvey’s, 

i. 196. 4, 6-7, 13-14 marg.j cf, iii. 
85. 18-19 ; V* *68. 

Ephori, iii. 30. 20 ; 174. 36. 
epi, see aut epi. . . 

Epicharmus cited, (Epicharchus) ii. 

apS. 33-4: mentioned, iii. 136. a. 
epicure, sensualist, ii. 96. 13 : adj., 

ii. 170. 9 : -ly, iii. 323. 8. 

Epicurus, defended gluttony, iii. 277. 

1401. 

Epidaurians, and foreign trade, iii. 

367- 5-14- 

Epimenidcs, quoted by St. Paul, ii. 

138. 23: slept 40 years, ii. 314. 30, 
Epimetheus, iii. 61. 16. 

Epiphanius, i. 133.13. 

epistler, epistle-writer, i. 357. 33: 

-ling, iii. 33. 35. 
epitapher, iii. 320. 30. 
epitasis, iii. 209. 30. 
epitome, students make too much use 
of epitomes, iii. 318. a-aS: pi. ‘ epi- 
tomies,’ iii. 318. 7, 
epitomize, ii. 320. i. 
equality, ^mediocrity, iii 333. ii. 

S 


equalize, he equal to, ii. 14a. 8. 
equipage, w6., tiii. 45. 33: sb., 
* march in equipage with,’ heep step 
with, be the equal of, iii. 330. 23-4. 
equivalent, equal, as much, i. 313. 
18. 

Erasmus, Surrey and Wilton meet 
him at Rotterdam, ii. 345. 24: and 
Cicero’s speech pro Poscio Amerino, 

ii. 353. 17-30: his Praise of Folly 
IJMoriae Encomium'), ii. 345. 28-33; 

iii. 378. 1411 : his translations, iii. 
316. 30 : his Copia Verborum, iii. 6. 
9-10: his saying of poetry, i. a6. 
13-14 : cried ‘ Sancte Socrates’, iii. 
66 . 2-3 (see Addenda): Nashe’s 
borrowings from his Parabolae, 
V. 117-8: possible use of his Col- 
loquia, v. 116. 

ere, us^ intensively, ii. 312. 9. 
ergo, iii. 314. 33; *369. 37; (375. 
1313): G. Harvey’s frequent use of 
the word, iii. 66. 38, &c. 
ergonist, an argufier, i. 385. ai. 
Ericthonius, first yoked two horses 
together, iii. 223. 34-5. 

Eritus, king of Sweden, i. 333.33. 
err, vb., err from, i. 360. 4. 

Erra Pater, iii. 216. 3a. 
errant, errand, i. 17. aa ; 18. 4. 
errata, an, iii. 44. a8. 
error: he alone errs who persists in 
error, iii. 380. 1490. 
erst, once, formerly, i. 159. 19; 180. 
7 ; et freq. : erst-while, ii. 345. ia8; 
? sometimes, i. 369.8. 

Erymanthian bear, iii. 217. 33. 

Esay, Isaiah, i. 230. 31; 336. a. 
escape, vb., to allow to escape, ii. 13. 

23 . 

Esdras of Granada, a character in 
‘ Unf. Trav.\ ii. 287. 5, &c.; 319. 
34* 

Esdrean, adj., ii. 80. 7. 

Esop, see Aesop, 
espial, spy, ii. 314. 36. 
fesouire of industry. Sir P. Sidney 
called an, iii. 49. 13. 

Essenians abhor women, i. 19. 15-17. 
cssentiate, adj., ii. 39. a. 
esse posse videatur, ii. 346. 33; iii. 
66. 18-34. 

Essex, Robert, Earl of, see Deverenx. 
Essex, a sheep-grazing district, iii. 

178. 37-33 : puritans in, iii. 376. i. 
test amen, iii. 45. 33, 36. 

2 
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estate, franJt, class, i. aio. lo: *of 
estate,* of high rank, ii. 244. 14. 
Ester, Easter, iii. 151. ao. 
estimation, treputation,!, 269. 5: 7 , 

ii. 268. 29. 
estival, see ms-. 

estrich, ostrich, ii. a6i. 10 ; 272. 5 ; 
(estridge) i. 236. 3: C8tritch*likc, 

iii. 192. 18 : see ostrich. 

etemish, vb., render eternal, eternize, 
ii. 344. 108; iii. 314. 17. 
eternize, ^render eternally bound, ii. 
245. 2. 

ethiop, adj., black, iii. 182. 18. 
ethiopian, adj., black, ii. 54. 29 : 
— blot, i. 17. 32. 

Ethiopians, feed on scorpions, ii. 302. 
25-6: curse the rising sun, worship 
the setting, iii. 40. 9-10 : their seed 
of generation, iii. 62. 27-8. 
ethnic, as term of reproach, iii. 214. 
31 - 

Etna, Mt., i. 75. 2; ii. 108. 19, 25. 
Euclionism, avarice, iii. 155. 23. 
Eulenspiegel, see Howliglas. 
Euphrates, the slime of, iii. 313. 34. 
Euphues, Lyly’s, not imitated by 
Nashe, though admired by him in 
his youth, i. 319. 11-19. 

Euphuism, i. 313. 5. 

Eurydice, i. 16. 24. 

Eusebius, on the destruction of Jeru¬ 
salem, ii. 79. II. 

Euthydemus (Eutydimus), i. 98. 3-10, 
16. 

Evah, Eve, ii. 136. 30, 35 ; 140. 36. 
evaporating, sb., iii. 209. 9. 
even, ‘ to ^ even with,’ i. 33a. 33. 
event of chance, in the, outcome 
of chance, i. 42. 16. 
evert, overturn, iii. 203, 7, 
every of, each of, iii. 9. i. 
ever^hing has an ena, see pudding, 
evidencer, ii. 35. 22. 

Evilmerodach, and Nebuchadnezzar’s 
body, iii. 281. 1524-41. 
eviscerating, iii. 223. 23. 
ex and per, the Greek and Latin 
churches dispute about, ii. 132. 
a 9 - 33 - 

excellent, sb,, 'old excellent at,’ ii. 
327. 7-8. 

exoelsis,ttTMf/^'garret*,iii. 204. x8. 
excelsitude, iii. 147. 18 ; 175. ix. 
exception, sb,, excuse, counterargu¬ 
ment, ii. X9. XX: 'to take exceptions 


[estate 

against/ ii. 165. 17 ; iii. 280. 1491: 
exception against, vb., ii. 171. 22. 
exceptionless, ii. 278. 33. 
excessively, ^more than enough, i. 
307- 33 - 

Exchange, The Royal, at London, 

i. 82. 19; 99. i; 162. 21 : fig,, i. 
278. 7: ‘ upon the Exchange,’ 
i- 69. 4-6 ; 71- 6- 

Exchange, The Royal, attributed to 
Nashe, v. 137, 139. 
exchange, take up by, iii, 313.9. 
excorse, 'i exchange {N. E.D. s.v. ex- 
course), ii. 104. 10. 
excrement, refuse, filth, {^generally 
fig;) i- 30 . 35; 211. 29; 352. 34; 
iii. 241. 264 ; 248. 481; 249. 509 : 
product {of the brain—in contemp¬ 
tuous sense), *i. 112. 4: hair, ii. 227. 
26; 230. 16: tears, ii. 36. 21. 
excremental, culj,, filthy, rubbishy, i. 
307. 16; iii. II. 19: for receipt oj 
filth, ii. 149. 21: of hair, iii. 5. 7. 
cxcrementory, adj., filthy, i. 240. 6. 
excruciament, iii. 218. 2. 
excruciate, sb., torture, i. 305. 33; 

ii. 38. 19; 71. 35 ; 145. 26; iii. 29. 
9; 217. 23. 

execrator, i. 217. 12. 
executioner, executor, ii. 72. 34. 
exemplify, ? serve as an example of, iii. 
184. n- 

exercise, vb., intr., t exercise oneself 
in, iii. 64. 3. 

exhale, vb., give ojfas vapour, iii. 330. 
23; evaporate, draw up or out, ii. 
37. 36; iii. 61. 21; 248. 482; 316. 
I: remove, purge out, i. 211. 28; 

iii. 197. 28: suck out, ii. 386. X4: 
?/<7 render beside oneself, ii. 342. 25 : 
? to draw up, exalt, i. 386. 30. 

exhalingly, by evaporcUion, ii. 49. 
35 - 

exhaust,/'^/.,iii. 250. 544. 
exhibition, allowance of money, pen- 
5 ion, i. 37. 5; ii. 161. 33: income, 
means ^ livelihood, i. 384. 23; iii. 
71. 28; 87. 2; 128. 4. 

♦exitat, vb., excite, iii. 382. 8. 
exordium, iii. 16. 5 ; i6p. 5. 
exomation, i. 382. 9; iii. 178. 23. 
expatiate, vb. trans., to discuss at 
length, W. 121. zg. 
exp^ite, cuij. or ^v., iii. 91. xo. 
expedition, warlike enterprise, iii. 22. 
14: speed, iii. 3x2. 29. 
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expence, expenditure^ i. 310. i6; //., 

ii. 51- 35 - 

experience, make, ii. 381. 211. 
experiment, ? fact or curiosity of na¬ 
ture, i. 233. 17: mathematicd —, 
device, contrivance, ii. 283. aa ; Hi. 
37 - 14; 235- 59 - 

experimented, experienced, lii. 54. 4. 
experto crede Roberto, i. aoo. 4. 
expire, bring to an end, ii. 60. 24; 
213.13; 336-4; iii. 83. 26; 330. 
30: fulfil (a wish), ii. 245. 3 : f-^, 
’tout of date, i. 33a. 7. 
expletement, fulfilment, ii. 14. i; 

78. 3. 

explicate, explain, iii. 193. i. 
expose, confused with oppose, note 
on iii. 315. 10. 

expostulate, vb. irans., ii. ip. 15 ; iii. 
9. II ; i8t. 37-8: intr., li. 234. 7: 
— why, ask, i. 323. ii. 
express, vh., 1 explain, i. 25. 22-3: 
^rtray, ii. 276. 34. 
expressly, especially, ii. 161. 18. 
expulse, vb., iii. 81. 19. 

Exqniliis, in, on the Esquiline, ii. 

107. 4: iii. 294. 2924. 
exquisite, carefully devised, ii. 236. 

22 : -ly, thoroughly, fully, i. p. 27. 
extant, i. 162. 28; 290. 28,* li. 318. 
7; iii. 241. 25a. 

extern poral, written or scud ex tem¬ 
pore, i. 199. 6; ii. 254. 13; iii. 39. 
35 ; 3“. 25 ; *347. 2 2 : quick-witted, 

iii. 313. a. 

extempore, iii. 17. 16; 86. 30. 
extend, tcike possession, ii. 311. il: 
extend on or upon, ii. 5a. i; aoi. 8; 
325. 21 : — against, ii. 52. a. 
extensively, 1 vehemently, i. 381. 25 : 

t extensively employed, i. 316. 18. 
extent upon, make, i. 165. 20. 
extenuate, vb,, detract from, ii. lao. 
22: -ing (terms of), belittling, i. 
306. a 8. 

extract quintessence, i. 381. 3a. 
extraordinary, adv., ii. 252. la : 
yond what is usual, ii. 131. 34. 
extraught, i. 356. 12 ; ii. 5a. ai. 
extravagance of young men, i. 33. 
3» 8cc. 

extreme, ^evil, i. 21a. 10,13: wretched 
condition, ii. 347. 196. 
extremities, the least of two to be 
chosen, i. la. a6; note on U. 14-16; 
cf. i. 212. 10-12. 


a6i 

extremity, violent outburst, W, a6a. 21. 
extrinsical, adventitious, i. 311. 35. 
extrusion, exile, i. 375. a8. 
eye: smarting of the eyes a portent, i. 
358. 15 : * to pot out one’s eye with 
a brag, &c.’iii. 168.34: ‘set eye on,' 
ii. 244. a ; iii. 8. 24: see main chance, 
eye-beams, ii. 363. 73. 
eye-strings, to break one’s, ii. 334. 25. 
eye-witness, is irrefutable, ii. 323.17- 
18. 

Fabian, name given to the herring, 
iu. 199. 34. 

iah\tT, liar, iii. 189. 32. 
fables, contain deep meanings, i. 28. 
1-3; rii. 321. 4-5: permitted to 
bondmen, i. 360. 30. 

Fabricius, and Pyrrhus, iii. 108. 30-a. 
fabnrtben,-den, refrain, motto, ii. 274, 
19; iii. 66. 30. 

face, ‘ to have a face to,’ dare to, ii. 
323. ay. ♦‘with what face,’ i 96. 
20; iii. 36a. 29: ♦‘many faces in 
one hood,* i. 74. aa-3 : ‘two faces 
—,’i. 278.13-13; cf. i. 173. 18 and 
346 * 37 - 

facetious (?), i. 7. 13 f. n. 

facies (<>r facias, see note), fiery, ii. 330. 

30- 

faction, sort, class, ♦iii. 385. 3: evil 
consequences of factions, i. 75. a 2, &c. 
♦factious, i. 113. 25; iii. 355. 9. 
factor, agent,\. 317. a6; ii. 259. 37. 
fac totum, ii. 318. 5 ; iii. 174. 16. 
faculty, trade, profession, i. 174. i. 
fecundity, iii. aa6. 8. 
fadge, vb., do, suit, i. 283. a8; iii. 
207. 24; ^370. II. 

Faery Queen, The, see Spenser: the 
sonnets at end of, note on i. 244. i-a. 
fah, interj., i. 356. 31; v. 196. 
faintly, 'Idishearten^, i. 163. 32. 
fair, see day: fair play, ii. 395. 32. 
fairies, i. 347. 14, &c.: and change¬ 
lings, i. 317. 27-9: The King of 
Fairies, ? a play, iii. 324. 4: fairy 
circles, iii. 93. 34. 
faith, see works, 
faith-founder, sectary, i. 172. 4. 
Faith’s, St., iii. 25. 8. 
falangtado, -edo, iii. 239. 182, 183; 
i. 275 * 32 - 

Falcon in Cambridge, see Jack of the. 
Falemian wine, kept for 40 years, 
Ui. 175. 24-5. . 
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fall, * — acquainted with,* ii. 94. 
II : — in, — lo, iii. 103. 14 ; — in 
with, make friends with^ ii. 217.15 ; 
^56. 3. 

Fall of Man, a pamphlet on the, iii. 

68. 7. 

false brother, betrayer, iii. 105. 
35 -^- 

falM gallop, see gallop, 
false hair, ii. 137. 33-5. 

*falsc-jov8, i. 93. 10, 35. 

Fame, Saint, i. 263. 24: Harvey's 
name for Nashe, +iii. 53. 31-^. 
familiar, sh., friend^ i. a8a. 7; iii. 174. 
14: familiar spirits of the Druids, 
1* 349* 33: ^ familiar in a ring, i. 
250. 31: a vritch's familiar fed on 
her chin, iii. 37. 29-3a 
familiaritas parit contemptnm, i. 303. 


familiarity (of God), ii. 163. 24. 
Familists, Family of Love, i. 74. 18; 
94. 16; 17a. 17. 

famous (fool), “i notable, great, ii. a 17. 
6: -ly (absurd), i. 399. ao. 
famoused, celebrated, i. 194. i; 387. 

28; ii. 349. 269; 395. 376. 
fanatical, su ph-. 
fancy, lave, ii. 368. 333. 
fantastic, gay, amorous, ii. 309. li. 
fantastical b^aviour, dress, 8rc., i. 
169. a8, &c.; ii. 108. 24, &c.; 225. 
33i &C. 

ffantasticality, i. 398. aa; 316. 8. 
Fantastico, Signor, iii. 31. 3. 
fantasy, vb., imagine, ii. 115. 30. 
fardel, burden, iii. 334. 7. 
fare, behave, * go on,* ii. 318. aa: pro¬ 
ceed, fig., iii. 333. 4. 
farewell frost, i. 360. 3a; farewell it, 
iii, 167. 22. 
far-fetched, i. 308. 34. 
farm, sb,, rent, hire, i. 165, 13. 
farmer, ? tax-^herer, *iii. 38 a. 14. 
Farrier's Hall, i. 398. 33. 

♦farther, vb», further, proceed with, L 
100. 3. 

fashions, cod-piece suits in 1581, i. 
361. 13: see dress, fantastical be¬ 
haviour. 

Fasilia, killed by a bear, iii. lai. 
aa~ 3 . 

fast and loose, to play at, i, 296. 
aa-3. 

fasting, increases liability to infection, 
i 339. 27-8; a4a x-a. 


fatal, 1 destined, ii. 305. 4: fatal hour, 

ii. 181. 35. 

fatally (prophesy), 7 as sure as fate, 

iii. 69. 7. 

fat-back, iii. a64. 964. 
father, nourish^ in prison by his 
daughter, ii. 380. 33-5. 

♦father (of the act), president at a 
disputation, iii. 370. ii-ia. 
♦fatherly, a^,, L 97. 10. 

Fathers of the Church, The, their 
opinions about women, i. 14.13, &c. 
faucet, ii. a 16. 8. 

faulchion, ii. 357. aaq; (fauchion) ii. 
74 - 15 - 

Fauste, precor, gelida, i. 306. 30. 
Favilla, son of Pelagins, see Fasilia. 
favour, full of, handsome, i. 379. 34. 
favourable, * ^ — lady unto me,* ii. 
314. II. 

favourites, suddenly advanced, i. 175. 

a8, dec.; ii. lao. 33-33. 
favourless, ugly, ii. 363. 63. 
fawn-guest, toady, i. 365. 5 (iii 125. 
8, 11). 

Fawsley, i. 61. 19: the Marprelate 
Press at, i. 115. 38; v. 1S8-9. 

fear, * where a man*s fear is, there his 
heart is,’ ii. 322. 34-5. 

fear-benumb, vb., i. 273. 3. 
fear-blast, vb., I 321. 39; ii. la. 10. 

feas, see feeze. 

feat, skill, trick, iii. 222. 14. 
feather, ^ the first, new-fledged, i. 

305. I i-i a: feather of a fsn as a 
favour, I 169. ii-ia; 183. 31-a: 

* birds of a father,’ iii. 203. a. 
feather-driver, quill-driver, writer, i. 

317- ? 3 - 

fecundi calices, iii. 265. 1005; 321. 


feefarm, a kind of rent, iii. 171. 6. 
fee simple, absolute possession, i* a6i, 
34; iii. 163. 10. 

♦feeze, a short run, * fetcheth his feas,' 
i. 86. 19. 

Fegor, a spirit, i. 332. ii. 
fellows, ail, all equals, il 370. 280. 
fellowship, ♦of, for friendship's sake, 
I 71. iS . 

Felton, John, iii. 69. 25. 

Fen, H., of Coventry, i. 99. 14. 
fcnny, I 207. i: 354. 4. 
fervence, I aoi. 34; ♦iii. 369. ii. 
festered, t, iii. 138. ao. 
tfesdnate, hasten, iii 91. 8. 
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ftij fetched {but t misprint) ^ ii. 371. 
339 - 

fetch a turn, to waJk^ i. 163, 29; fetch 
in, 1 cheats ii. 97. 12 : * * my palfrey 
fetched me up the Curvetto’, i. 61. 
26: cf. frisk ; sb.^ tricky f i. 283.16; 
iii. 262. 913. 

+ fetial (foeciall) law, iii. 52. 17. 
fettle, vb.^ preparey address, iii. 207. 
26. 

fever, hot and cold meats in, i. 30. 
24. 

fever quartan, a temple in Rome to the, 
ii. 107. 2-4; iii. 294. 1921-3: a 
book in praise of the, iii. 151. 24. 
fice {Welsh dial.), vice, iii. 244. 345. 
fico, ‘ to bid a fico for,’ i. 297. 33; ii. 
165. 33 - 

hddle, as right as a, iii. 113. 32: 
fiddle up, vh., procure, ii. 82. 3 : ‘a 
fiddlestick,’ exclam., iii. 265. 1002. 
fie, fo, fum, su fy, fa, fum. 
fiery facies see facies. 

♦fiery-ovens, i. 93. 10, 33. 
flit, fifth, ii. 132. 17; 253. 33; 274. 
20; iii. 177. 20 : -ly, ii. in. 24. 

fifteenths {taxes), ii. 100. 14. 
+Fig8, the Art of, Harvey's name for 
Lyly, iii. 52. 30-6; 53. 8-10. 
figurative,^// of rhetoricalfigures, iii. 
331 - 36. 

filch, vh., steal, i. 293. 22 ; (filsh) *iii. 
374.12 : filch ioxsh, putjorth secretly 
or fraudulently, ii. 205. 20: filch 
oneself into a place, company, ficc., 
insinuate oneself or steal into, i. 175. 
H; 364. 30; 11-36; *365. 3. 

♦filchman, a be^ar's staff, i. 61. ai. 
file, vh., ?^/M^iii. 178. 10. 
file, vh., defile, iii. aao. 26. 
fill, tdrav), ii. 215. 4 ; fill into,/wr 
into, ii. 341. 5: bller, pourer-out, ui, 
IR4. 27: fill-pot, adf, i. 173, 35. 
♦filop,///*>>, I 93. 37. 
fine, f, *iii. 369. 29. 
finger, one connected with the heart, 
note on ii. 326. 13-14: with a wet 
finger/ i. 123. 8: *with a finger in 
the month/ i. 262. 37-8: ‘ to have 
at one’s fingers’ ends/ iii. 214. 6. 
finical, L IV3. 8 ; iii. 15. a ; 76. la. 
finicaldo, iii. 8a 10. 
finicality, i. a7,2. lo; ii. aa6.15. 
finify, (phinifide) ii. aa6. 8. 
fini^phical,^ff^M, ii. 225.34; iii. 
5 - 3 - 


Finsbnry, ii. 160. 22: — fields, I 240. 
8-9. 

fire, spirits of the, spirits: fire and 
flax, ii. 262. 7: * no fire without 
smoke/ i. 306. p. 

firk, to move swiftly, iii. 183. la; ’ito 
be fantastical or freakish, ii. 248. 
22; iii. 13. 10; 80. 10. 
firm, vh., confirm, iii. 167. 26. 
first and last, in all, iii. 154. 25. 
first man, ‘ to keep, or drink to, one's 
first man/ i. 207. ii ; in 248. 32. 
fisgig, vb.,gad about, ii. 248. ai. 
fishermen, their faithful and laborious 
lives, ii. 84. 34, &c.: do not live 
above their rank, ii. 14a. 23-5: praise 
of, iii. 224-5. 

bshmaxi, fisheater, i. 202. 4. 
fish-night, night, i. 201. 27. 
fish-wives, see Billingsgate. 

Fismenns non Nasutus, iii. 277. 1380 
{see note). 

fist, handwriting, iii, 60. 19. 
fistula, of the Pierides, iii. 217. 23: 
(fistuloe) *i. 117. 6. 
fit (of mirth), {merry) tune, iii. 236. 
103. 

bi-tatoX, piece-mecl, ii. 7a. 17. 
Fitzgcffrey, C., on Nashe, v. 149. 
Fitzgerald, Elizabeth, see Geraldine, 
and notes on ii. 243. 18-19, ao. 
Fitzherbert, plodders in, iii. 215. 16. 
five and five to a rat, iii. 180. 35 ; 
* five and a reach, iii. 385. 16. 
flaberkin,yfa^^>', i. 177, 31. 
flail-driving, i. 226. 15. 
flantado, ii. 248. 22. 
flanting, see flaunting. 
flantitanting,yZaM»/m^, iii. 60. 19. 
flap, vh., strike,slap, *i. 96. 7: sh., i. 
35- 

flash, vh., t throw quickly, ‘ in afash,* 
ii. 136. 28. 

flat, absolute, nothing else than, i. 
3H- *5 ; 367- 25; 127. 23; 217. 

18; 233. 21; -ly, downrightly, ii. 
215. 12 ; iii. 95. 20. 
flatterers, i. 175. 13, &C. 
flaimting, gawdy, swaggering, i. 268. 
5; 314. 19; iii. 13. 10; (flanting) 
199- 34- 

Flavia Aemilia, a char cuter in * Unf. 

Trav.*, li. 258. 20-1. 
flaw, wind, storm, *i. 1x4. 26; iii. 
» 75 - * 7 - 

flea, a performmgf hi. 37.15: * with 
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a flea in one’s ear/ i. 195. la; iii. 
38. 3-4; 306. 39. 

flea, vb,j flay {^punning on ilea), iii. 
38* 4 - 

flea-biting, a thing of no account^ li. 
164. 10. 

Fleece, the Golden, explanation of the 
story, iii. 331 . 6-9: cf. iii. 178. 
30-1. 

fleece, roh^ iii. 375. 1330 : -ing, r6., 

it. 93* ay- 

fleering, ’itreacherous^ ii. 398. 18; iii. 
105. 35- 

fleet, vb.f floaty ii. 384. 381. 
fleet-bound, for imprisoned 
in the Fleet Prison^ i. 300. a-3 : cf. 
fleeting. 

Fleet Kridge, iii. 88. 39. 
fleeting, in the, r^. to Fleet Prison^ i. 
300 . 13 - 14 . 

Fleet Prison, the, G. Harvey’s sup¬ 
posed confinement in, i. 397. 9 ; 399. 
36 ; 30c. 10; iii. 78.37 : mentioned, 
i. 300. 3. 

flegmatic, iii. 184. ii; (fleug-) *iii. 

388. 30; *390. 10. 
flesh, vb.y ii. 73. 9; iii. ao. 8 : sb.y 
* neither flesh, nor fish, nor good red 
herring/ iii. aaa. 9-10: ‘day of all 
flesh,’ ii. 161. 34. 
flesh budgets, i. 201. 7. 
fleshy, consisting of fleshy ii. 115. 

fli^ering (sound), ii. 373. 17. 
flight, sure, jocularly for one able to 
run away safely (iV. E. i).), iii. 
164- 3 * 

flight-swift, iii. 183. 13. 

fling, vb.y go angrily or hastilyy iii. 
100. 25 ; •— about with, 'istruggle 
withy i. 110.14 : — at, attach, revile , 
i. 381. 10. 

flint, ‘ wring juice from a —/ iii. 15a. 
4 : ‘ hew it out of the —,* iii. 183. 
18-19. 

flinty, ii. 375. 19. 

flip-flap, vb.y (fliptflapt) iii. 190. 35. 
flock, heel-tapy i. 307. la; Ui. 3O9. 
1110. 

fiongyflungy ii. 349. 30. 
flood-bickerer, ship, iii. 185. a a. 
floom, polished, i. 173.13-14; ii. 145. 

fIo™, a courtezan, i. 11.33. 

Florence, factions of the Bianchi and 
Neri at, L 77. a-6: Pietro Aretino 


at, ii. a65. 4: Wilton and the Earl 
of Surrey at, ii. 367. 30, &c. 

Flores Poetarumy Nashe accused of 
borrowing from, i. 313. 4: he denies 
it, 1. 315. 38. 

Florida, inhabitants of, kindle fire by 
rubbing sticks together, iii. 30.13- 
H- 

floure of the frying pan, i. 181.23. 
flourish, embellishment, i. 180. 6 : 
— with a pen, ii. 9. 17: ‘ to set a 
flourish on,’ iii. 378. 1411. 
floury, see flowery. 

flower of chivalry, ii. 65. 4-5 ; — of 
courtesy, see gentleman. 

Flowers, Rose, iii. 54. 4. 

flowers, preserved underground, ii. 

137. 7-9 

Flowers of the Broom, see All the ... 
flowery, (floury) ii. 138. 19. 
fluctuous, watery, iii. 162.10. 
flundring Fame, i. 201. 34. 
flurt, JO., i. 198. 30: vb. trans,, i. 
a8i. 9. 

fluttered (suit), ’iwind-worn, i. ai. a. 
fly, sb.y an artificial fly, i. 331. ao ; 
iii. 335. 60. 

fly, vb,, ‘ let fly at one with,’ i. a6a. 13. 
fly-boat, a swift vessel, ♦i. 118. ao; 
389. 33. 

flying fish, ii. aai. 13>13; iii. 19a. 

13-14- 

ioypuhly iii. i8. 6: cf foh. 
foam-curber, ship^ iii. 185. a a. 
fceciall, see fetial. 
foeculent, i, 377. 34. 
foggy-brained, i. 353. 35. 
foh, puhly\\\. 51. 33 ; ao8. 14: cf. fo. 
foil, sb.y ‘ to have the foil of,’ defeat or 
be defeated by, ii. 233. 31. 
foil, vb.y defile, ii. 336. 9. 
foist, sb.y a light ship, iii. 185. 9. 
foist, sb.y breaking wind, i. 276. a : 
vb.y ii. 330 . 24. 

foist in, vb.y introduce surreptitiously, 

i. 314. 11; 393. 17. 

Foix, Gaston de, his familiar, i. 350. 

ay- 

fold, sb.y * to set a [sheep-]fold/ i. 35. 
6: •fold up, vb.y gather within a 
sheep fold, i. 134. 7. 
fold, vb.y ‘ foulded in the flouds,’ it. 
350. 379: folded (lawn), t doubled, 

ii. 364. 133. 

folder, shepherd, ii. 113. 23. 
falter, ii. 9a. ia. 
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forty] 


fond, foolish^ ii. iii. 34; 369. 361; 
iii. 69. 33. 

fondling, ? foolish gallant^ fop^ L 33. 
36- 

fondness,li. 170. ii. 
food, see diet. 

fool, customary for noblemen to keep 
a fool, ii. 369. 33*3: they wear long 
coats, iii. 17. 19-31: ‘no fool to 
the old fool,’ iii. 114. 16 : fool’s bolt, 

i. 370. 33: iii. 193. lo-ii: fool’s 
coat of many colours, ii. 351. 33; 
— with four elbows, iii. 33. 36 : 
fool’s fire, i. 360. 28: fool’s head 
and garlic, iii. 317. 8 : fools* para¬ 
dise, iii. 106. 21; 192. 28 : the Ship 
of Fools^ see Brant: see fortuna. 

Fool’s, St., the vicar of, i. 10. 15. 
fool-taker, the Queen’s, i. 357. 4. 
foot, ‘foot out and foot in,* iii. 133 . 
31 : ‘to put one’s foot in another 
man’s boot,’ i. 21. 17 : ‘to set one’s 
foot to another’s, to oppose^ fishty i. 
26a. 7; iii. 195. 9: ‘ to set in a 
foot,’ ii. 87. 9. 
foot-Wk, on, iii. 334. 7-8. 
foot-ball, c/ 3 ., iii. 199. 32. 
foot-cloth, i. 301.6 ; ii. 348. 28 ; 317. 
13 ; iii. 79. 13. 

footmanship, runningy ii. 373. 6. 
fop, a pretentious fooly i. 360. 30 ; iii. 
333 - 23 . 

foolishy iii. 195.10. 
for, conj.y because, ii. 103. i ; iii. 30, 
33; 117. 33; 131. 3; iii. 88. 9; et 
freq.: in order that, ii. 167. 35 : 
prep., against, to prevent, i. 194. 33; 

ii. 381. 33 ; 308. 37; iii. 9. 4; (197. 
15); (*354-19); *386.39: as for, 

iii. a8a. 1555: iox mt, as far as I am 
concerned, i. 322. 1 ; iii. 46. 10: ‘I 
am for yon,' ready to meet you, deal 
with you, &c., i. 385. 9; ii. 94. 36 ; 
313.13; iii. 41. 6; *356.12; for all, 
although, ii. 115. 20: ‘to lie for 
dead,’ as if dead, ii. 319. 3-4. 

for (-^fore), before, ii. 373. 3^. 
forage (hell), vh., ii. 50. X3. 
Forasmuch, nonce-natne for a grave, 
careful person, iii. 31. 38. 
forbrar,/arr over, omit, iiL 333. 14* 
prohibition, iii. 68. 16. 
force, of, necessarily, L 339. 4; iL 
358. 372; 389. lOI. 
forceless, i. 304. 6* 
forcible, strong, ii. 15. 37; 358.4. 


forciogly, urgently, ii. 164. 39. 
forecast, sb., forethought, prudence, ii. 
3a. 8 ; ai8. 18 ; iii. 97.13 : vb., con- 
sider beforehand, ii. 143.1 3 : arrange 
for, il. 153. 7. 

*foregallant of a morris, i. 83. 6. 
fore-horse, i. 169.1 a : fore-horse nose¬ 
gay, i. 368. 6. 

foreign, other {than one's own), ii. 

181. 13 . 

foreign customs in dress, &c., imita¬ 
tion of, i. 169.13, &c.; ii. 108. 24-6; 
141. 9-14; 381. X 1 -I 3 : —invasion 
daily expected, i. 96. 9-10 : — lan¬ 
guages at the l^change, i. 163.27-8: 
— vices, i. 230 . 14-33. 
foreman, iii. 137. 9. 
forepass^, i. 12. 5; 20. 33. 
fore-running, iii. 131. I a. 
foreskin clipper, ii. 307. 37; cf. iii. 
173 - 17* 

foreslow, -er, see forslow. 
forespeak, foretell, i. 370. 19: tell 
before, iii. 163. 9. 
forespoken, see forspeak. 

♦forestall, L ia6. ii. 
foreunexamined, i. 337. 18. 
foreweary, -welk, see forweary, -welk, 
forewritten-of, iii. 163. 14. 
form, ‘in form of,’ looking like, 1. 

163. 3^- 

•form, hiding-place, iii. 369. 30. 
♦forma fragiUs, iii. 364. 29. 
formal, grave, dignified, i. 163. 9, 
formally, ?m appearance, ii. 70. ai: 
as a matter of form, ii. 103. 16. 
forming, adj., creative, ii. a 63 . 35. 
iomwit, furnace, iii. 5a. 6. 
forrow, furrow, •i. 87. 19: cf. en- 
forrow. 

forslow, postpone, ii. iii. 37: -er, 
slothful person, ii. 155. 33. 
forspeak, bevntch, ma^ united^, ii. 

131. II; iii. 49. 31 . 
ioxvn tea,ref use, desist from, 25.13. 
forth, and so, etcetera, iii. 69.9; 313. 
34; a 66 . 1030 : ?iii. 69.15. 
fortuna favet fatuis, i. 158 marg. 
Fortune, one who doted on the image 
of, iii. 343. 315-18 : temple in Rome 
to Evil Fortune, ii. 107. 4-5: iii. 
394. 1923-5: Fortune my Foe, a 
song, i. 394. 19. 

t fortune-wright, iii. 138. 36, 31. 
forty foot of, to come within, iU. 39. 
i-a;S7.8. . 
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forward,/sr advanced^ i. 153. 14. 
forwards, •‘you will forwaj^s with,* 
proceed ivith, i. 99. 18. 
forweary, over-weary^ i. 344. 5. 
forwelk, vb.y wither^ ii. 14a. a. 
fool, ugly, ii. 363. 63. 

Foulweather, Adam, iii. 379. la; 
381- 30 - 

foundation (of a college), "{fellowship, 

ii. 304. 33. 

fountain, source, origin, •!. 90. 33; 
cf. ii. 336. 33 f. n. 

Four and Twenty (at Yarmouth), The, 

iii. 168. 33 : (of London), iii. 175. i. 
Four Letters touching Robert Greene, 

G. Harvey’s, v. 81-7; 173: appa¬ 
rently two' editions of, iv. 153-3 ; i. 
363. 10-17; *30. 35, &c.; cf. i. 

33a. aa-3: attacked, i. 357. a, and 
throughout Strange News ; whether 
Harvey wrote the Epistle, i. 396. 
35,&c.; iii. 137.11-15 : the sonnets 
in, i. 336. a8, &c. 
four nobles curate, iii. 10. 35. 
foursquare, iii. 305. 35. 
fox, wraps himself in earth to catch 
birds, i. 360. 33-3: ‘ never a right 
fox until ripe for the dunghill,' i. 

393. 13 . 

fox-drunk, 1. ao8. a. 

Foxc, John, disliked schism or diver¬ 
gence of opinion in the Church, i. 
85. 18-35: his answer to Pagit, i. 
85- 35-9: his commendation of Sa¬ 
vonarola, i. 113 , 37, &c.; 11 3. 33, 
&c.: adduced in answer to Penry, 

i. 118. II, &c.: his Acts and Monu¬ 
ments, iii. 346. 31 ; cf. ii. ao8. 4; 
309. 33 : cf. Book of Martyrs. 

fraction, breaking, in. lao. 33, 35. 
frame (of walls), ?, il 386. 5; part 
of the stage, iii. 339. 15. 
frampold,^eoi>A, iii. 197. la. 
Francatriir Harlicken, iii. 343. 16. 
France, full of Machivellians, i. 176. 
11 - 13 : religious wars in, i. 6. 33; 
iii. 386. 33 : su Frenchmen. 

Francis, St, his poverty, iii. 343. 314. 
Francis I, and an old woman, ii. 175. 
1: kept in awe by P. Azetino, ii. 

*65- 29-3*• 

Francises, iii. 374. 1301. 
frank, honest, ♦!. 61. 35; 161. *1 : 
generous, i. 333. ai: 4 y, liberally, 

ii. 315. 33 . 

fraught, sb., loading, ^mgkt, H, 75. 


[forward 

18; ii. 313. 34; iii 33a. 13 : adf, 
laden, i. 10. 38; ii. 168. ao. 

Frannce, Abraham, praised by Harvey, 

i. 335. 33 : his translation of Wat¬ 
son’s Amyntas, iii. 330. 13-13. 

Freeman, Thomas, his epigram on 
Nashe, v. 153. 
freeze jerkin, ii. 339. a8. 

Fregeville, J. de, of Gant, iii. 117.14 ; 

*34- 33» &C. ; 136. 8-a6. 

Fregusius (i. e. Fregeville), iii. 136. 
8 — 9 * 

Freigins, J. T., i. 372. 26; cf. iii. 39. 

31 . 

Freind, Gabriel, iii. 70. 6, See. 

French Academy, The, iii. 178. 7. 
French cassock, iii. 135. i : — doc¬ 
tor, i. 365. 34: — doublet, ii. 305. 
31 : see crown. 

Frenchery, i. 389. 35. 

French hood, iii. 317. 25. 
frenchified, i. 205. 13. 

Frenchmen, are proud, i. 177. 4, &c.: 
ceremouious, i, 177. 6-9; their cus¬ 
tom regarding the privy, i. 177. 9- 
33: fight valiantly at first but soon 
yield, ii. 138. 1 : see gloves. 

French surfeits, ii. 150. a. 

French words and phrases {and those 
apparently intended for French '): 
Ah par la mort Dieu, ii. 300. 7 : Al- 
loune, iii. 110. 1 3 : A vostre semice 
& commandemente Mounseur.i. 177. 
8: A vous, monsieur Winter, iii. 
366. 1038: boninre, ii. 241. 29: 
cape a pee, iii. 83. 4: Deiu vous 
garde Monsieur, iii. 76. 5: ? impri- 
meda iour duy, iii. 177. 6: malgre, 

iii. 86. 4; 157. 9: par ma foy, i. 
398. 5: queuela, qui va Ih, ii. 333. 
I:; (cheuela) i. 359. 2a : traistre 
Angloi, i. 83. 5-6: viue Ic roy, iii. 
303. 30 . 

Frend, Gabriel, see Freind. 
frequentance, ii. 153. 14. 
fre^ (colours), Mght, ii. a8i. 29; 
-ly, eagerly, i. aoi. 33. 
fre^-man, i. 196. 9 ; iii. 7. 16; *371. 
37 - 

fret, wrinkle, it 137. 7; iiu 93. 35 : 
*raoth-fret, iii. 354. 18. 

Friday at night suppers, i. 330. 3-4. 
Friedrich, J., on Z)taS3-plays, iv. 395, 
note 3. 

friend, * a man’s friend is his friend,* 

ii. 315.4. 
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Friesland (Frezeland), iii. 124. la. 
fri|;ht, vb.^ ii, 43. so. 

Fngins Pedagogus, name for G. Har¬ 
vey, iii. 29. ai. 

fripler, old-clothes dealer, pawnbroker, 
iii 61. 30: friplers’ lavender, iii. 
316 - 6» 

frisk, sb., *to fetch a frisk,’ ii 88. 

32: vb, (of fingers), ii. 321. 18. 
friskin, wench, lii. 122. 20 : (of wit), 
jm d'esprit, iii. 151. 23. 
mzzle (hair), iii. ii. 24. 

♦froes, Bacchus’, i. 05. 12. 
firogs, engender^ from slime, i. 173. 
34; 354* 6; 386. 25: ‘to angle for 
frogs in a clear fountain,’ i. a6i. 9-10. 
Froissart (Froisard, Froysar<^, on 
Gaston de Foix, i. 350. 26: on 
Bolingbroke, iii. 185. 13: Nashe’s 
use of, V. ia6. 

frolick, 'i a drinking custom, i 205.8. 
from, cU variance with, ♦!. 130. la : 
apart from, except as regards, i. 

187. 7. 

frost, the great, iii. 29. 24-5; i. 280. 
29: see farewell, 

frosty morning, in a, iii. 178. aa; 315. 
32-3; *356. II. 

frounced (-zed), curled, frizzed, ii. 
140. 9. 

fhiits, cold, do not prosper in a hot 
soil, ii. 30a. 30-1. 

Frumenty, The Unlucky, iii. 314.15- 
16 (fnrmentie, f. n.). 
ffrumping contras, iiL 45. 29; 46. 

35. 

fimstra fit per plura . . . pauciora, i. 
288. 16-17 : mistra lapitquisibinoQ 
sapit, i. 169. 30-1. 
fuldde-fubs, iii. 46. 35. 

Fulgosius, i. 383. 13. 

fnlham (fnlliun), a false die, ii. 218. 

34. 

Fulke, William, R. Harvey’s letter to, 
iii. 81. 16. 
friUam, su fnlham. 
full-butt, ii. 37. 30; cf, butt, 
full-hand, with full handSf ii. 51. 36; 
?ii. 267. 8. 

full-mouthed, ?, ii. aa6. 7. 
fullness, perfection, ii. 118. 3a. 
full-sail^, u. 200. 8. 
fulsom, thick, fat, i. 384.6; iii. 36. 

IX : 4 y, sHnktttgiy, iii. 211. 6. 
fomado, pilchard, iii. 192. 8 Ad- 
denda). 


furnish, steaming, or?angry, iii 156. 

31. 

fundamentive, ii. 63. 30. 
funiculus, a measure of land, iii 59. 8. 
fnnnel (of a chimney), ? chimney pot, 
iii 93. 30 : vh,, — up, iii. 87.16. 
*funt,_^/, iii. 36a. 36. 
fnrbnsh, vb., furbish, iii. 93. 3. 
ffuribundal, raging, iii 113. 19. 
fnricano, hurricane, iii. ao. 5; 188. 
36. 

Furmenty, The Unluclqt, see Fru¬ 
menty. 

furred, coated with filth, ii. 67. 3; 
(furd) 286. 25. 

Fursaeus, a Scot, iii. 205. 18 {see note). 
Fury, -’s forehead, 1 181.30: —’shair, 
il 81.13. 

fury-haunting, ii. 56. a8. 
fustian, gibberish, i. 364. 12 ; ?iii. 13. 
II. 

fusty, i. 185. 19; 335. 5; il 124. 
31 * 

fy, fa, fum, ill 37. lo-xx, 

g., Grace, 117. 31. 
gabbling, sb., iii. 188. 13. 
gaberdine, a smock, iii. 125. a. 
Gabienus, a name for G. Harvey, iii. 
81. 30. 

Gabriel Ergo, G. Harvey, iii 67. I. 
Gabriel Grave-digger, G. Harvey, ii. 
181. 3. 

Gabrielism, Harveyism, iii. 17. i. 
Gabriel Soirveie, G. Harvey, iii. 27. 
M- 

gabril, gabble, iii. 54. 19. 

gad, w6., *1 95. ii; il 248. 21. 

Gades, Cadiz, iii. 171. 27. 

gaffer, i. 286. 28; (gaffe) *iii. 374- z8* 

gage, in, as a forfeit, ii. 370. 304. 

(of geese), cackle, i. 91. 23. 
gag-toothed, I 183. ao. 
gain-cope, I 34a. 27. 
gainful,I 342. a6. 

Galateo, II, see Casa, G. della. 
Galathians, Galatians, *i. 125. 7. 
Galaton (Galatseon), a painter, iii. 
155 - 1 - 4 * 

galeas, galley, iii. 158. i. 
raleaze breeches, iii. 35. 27. 

Galen, I 225. 19; il 230. 3: -ist, 
I 365- Z 7 - 
Galeria, I 17. 5 * 

galiardo, sp^htfy fellow, iii. 31. 3. 
galingale, iii 176.8. 
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gall, vb,^ injure^ wound^ i. 375. 36; 
iii. 58. 35. 

Gallan, a hangman of Antwerp, iii. 
xia. a. 

gallants, unthrifty, i. 33. i, &c.; 170. 
26, &c. 

galled-back, ad/.f i. 302. 4. 
galley, casting dice for the galleys, ii. 
apo. a6, &c. 

galley-foist, a kind ofharge^ i. 185.18. 
galliard, sb.^ a lively dance^ i. a 10. 24; 
Iii. 239. 181; 294. 1933: adj., brisky 
lively, iii. 224. 31; see galiardo. 
Galli Gallinacei, Frenchy iii. 177. 4. 
galligascoin, galligaskiny a slop, loose 
breechesy i. 172. 16. 

gallimafrey, medley, jumble, i. a 15. 
as ; 356. a I; ii. 251. 24 ; iii. 42.16; 
346.422 : galimafrier, i. 317. 29^ 
gsdlop, ‘to trot (ride, run) a false 
gallop,’i. 275. 7; 368. 25 ; ♦iiu 366. 
ax. 

Galpogas, name given te G, Harvey, 
i. 321. 26. 

Gamaliel Hobgoblin, 6^. Harvey, i. 
289. 24. 

gamash, leggings, iii. 41. I2. 
game, scold for the best game,* iii. 

870 - 30-1- 

gamut are, iii. 23. 31. 
gander, ‘ to shoe the gander,* it 230.3. 
0mg (ilr. dial.\my iii. 188. 15. 
Ganges, ii, 386. 8. 

Ganymede, a character in * Dido', ii. 
341. 3, &c.: mentioned, iii. 92. ii; 

198. 33* 

gape, open one's mouth {Jor food), *i. 
120. 17 : gape after, i. 36. 10; il 86. 
37. 

gape-seed, iii. 275. 1328. 
garbed, big, iii. 178. 6-7. 
pudant, see guardant 
Gardiner, Stephen, and the pronuncia¬ 
tion of Greek, iii. 14. 13. 
Gargantuan, iii. 34. 13; 157, 34, 
gargarism,^r^/r, ii. 307. 22 ; iii. 257. 
7 S 4 * 

Garianonum, Yarmouth, iii. 161. ao. 
garish, ii. 138. 28 : -Iv, ii. 141. 34. 
Garland of Goodwill, T. DeloDey*s, 
iii. 84. 13. 

garlic, makes a man wink, drink, and 
stink, ii. 349. 17-18. 
g^ish, sb.y i. 163. I. 

Garropius, D., name for G. Harvey, 
iii. 85. 31. 


Gareoni, T., a translation of his Hos- 
pidale dd Pcusti attributed to Nashe, 
V. 140-1. 

Gascoigne, George, praised, tiu 319. 
8-12 : his ‘Counter-tenor’, i. 310. 3. 
Gascoigne wine, see Gascon, 
gascoin, loose breeches, galligascoin, i. 
160. 25; ii. 300. 27 ; note on i. 172. 
16. 

Gascon wine, *iii. 391. 10; (Gas¬ 
coigne) ii. 300. 17. 

gate-house, fg., beginning, iii. 170. 
25- 

gatcs through which only refuse, &c., 
was carried, i. 357. 32. 

*gathering8, of all, all together, iii. 

37a- 5 - 

S iuntlet, *to cast ones, i. 135.4-5. 

autius, see Fregerille. 
garelkind, iii. 167. 27. 

I Gawain, his skull, i. 358. 13. 

Gaza, the wealth of, iii. 64. 14. 
Gaziel, a spirit, i. 232. 11. 

I gazing stock, iii. 128. 8. 
gear, matter, affair, stuff, i. 358. 8; 
li. 345. 121 ; iii. 90. 31; (123. 29) ; 
(129. ii): ‘for this gear,* for this 
behaviour, *i. 83. 30; 330. 34-5 ; ii. 
181. 23. 

gee, see Hay gee. 
geering,*iii. 362. 3. 
geese in the Capitol, i. 01. 23 : from 
the Orcades, iii. 286. 1691: *‘ all his 
geese are swans,* i. 86. 36. 

Gehenna, ? put for the galleys, ii. 391. 
5 * 

gelding, ^double, i. 133. i. 

Gellius, Aulus, on Cato, iii. 343. 
395-4$: Nashe’s possible indebt^- 
ness to, T. 123 ; 134. 

Gelo of Sicily,his horse, iii. 139.9-12. 
gelt (of a doublet), ? cut, slashed, ii. 
337. ia-13. 

Gems* Piazza at Rome, The, ii. 380. 

30 {pee V. 14, note 5). 
pne^o^, ^succession, ii. 80. la. 
*generarhontiDg, i. 135. 30. 

General Masses Bartholomew Fair- 
ings, reference to Nashe in, v. 154-5. 
generation, race, i. a8. 19; ii. 305.9. 
genethliaca, celebration of birth or 
oripn, iii. 167. 34. 

genius, natural, capacity, native in¬ 
telligence, iii. 67. 33. 
g^et, see jennet. 

Gentillisme, heathemsm, L 363. xi. 
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gentle craft, shoemakers^ i. 201. 9. 
gentleman or flower of curtesy, ironical 
term for a gallant^ iii. 49. 29-30: 
* a gentleman at least,’ ii. 209. 8. 
gentlewoman, G. Harvey’s, v. 89-90; 

ii. 180. 30; iii. no. 14, &c. : the 
names which he gives to her, iii. no. 
34, &o.: her reading, iii. in. 4-7. 

genus et proavi, i. 1^. 22 ; cf. iii. 56. 
33 - 4 * 

George, ? an innkeeper, iii, 263. 944. 
George, St., always mounted but 
never moves, i. 174. 27-8 : as an 
exclamation^ i. 379. 4; iii. 32. 16-17: 
‘ St. George for England,’ iii. 226. 
17-18; 266. 1044: ‘the very S. 
George’s robes of rhetoric,' iii. 47. 
24, 

George, David, see Gorge. 

Geraldine, the Earl of Surrey’s, ii. 243. 

17, &c.; 262. II, &c.; iv. 253-4. 
Gerazens, Gergasenes^ ii. 163. 27. 
geremumble, vh.y iii. 207. 31 {see Ad¬ 
denda) : sb.^ a name for G. Harvey^ 
i. 321. 22. 

German, his tannakin and her cock, iii. 
no. 22-3: German princes can drive 
a coach and kill oxen, and (?) are 
liberal, iii. 149. 18-22. 

German word : * bestellein,' iii. 9. 13. 
Germany, persons executed in, arc 
not buried, iii. 28. lo-n. 

Gertrund of Burgonie, su Gontran. 
Gesner, Conrad, neglectful of herrings, 

iii. 223. 17-18. 

Geta, his feast, iii. 242. 266-74. 

Getae (Getcs), i. 180. 18 : Gctan 
tongue, iii. a 16. 7, 

getting ambitious, greedy of gain^ ii. 
91. 22. 

Getulian, ii. 370. 294: oj term of 
contemptf\\\. 114. 4. 
ghess, guess^ iii. 72. ao. 
ghest, guest^ iii. 285. 1647. 

Ghibelline (Gib-), ii. 265. 23. 
ghost, to give up the, iii. 161. 20-1. 
Chost*s Hearse^ The, a song or tunc, 
iii. 88. 4. 

giant found by Magellan, iii. 36. 2 : 

giants’ war with Jupiter, ii. 235. 34. 
gibbets, ? fut for the chains of a 
jyUlows, ill. 213. 31. 

Gibel, Mt., i. 3^. 15. 
giblets, see goose-giblets. 

Gibraltar, name for G, Harvey, i. 
30a 34. 


gibridge, gibberish, ii. 347. 6; iii, 6. 
4; 279. 147a ; *35a a6. 
gidumbled, iii. 38. 33. 

*^g, fantastical idea, i. 123. 37. 
Gildard,St., iii. an. 3. 

Giles, St., Church of, i. 199. 9; (Saint 
Gilesesse) ii. 180. 18 : ‘to go by St. 
Giles, the wrong way to West¬ 
minster,’ i. 199. 9: see thief. 

Gilgilis Hobberdehoy, a name for G. 
Harvey, i. 299. 14. 
gill, vh., to clean (herrings), iii. i8q. 

* 3 : ‘ red gild,’ ii. 385* 3 aa. 

Gillian draggle-tail, iii. 122. 6. 
Gillian of Braynford’s will, iii. 235. 
78-9; v. 195; {called ]OBn or John) 
iii. 314. 15. 

gimpanado, i. 262. 3-4. 
gin, trap, ii. i6p. 37, 29. 
gingerly, daintily, i. 173. 7. 

Giovio, Paolo, sie Jovins. 

gird, vh., scoff, i. 307. 8 ; iii, 132. 16; 

225. 27 : sb., i. 320. 6; iii. 125. 31. 
girt, vh., surround, gird, i. 256. ai : 
strait-girting, ii. 263. 5. 
gis, by, iii. 344. 343. 
give arms, motto, &c., use, wear, i. 
260. 35; ii. 331. 27-8; iii. 137.17; 
147. 13: ‘my mind gives me,' I 
suspect, think, iii. loa. 14; 279. 
1463: give over, stop, refrain from, 
•i. 97. 10: csbandon, let alone, ii. 3V. 
19, 30 ; 115. 23; ‘give up one’s 
voice,’ vote, ii. 354. 134, 
given(w/i 7 A adv.), iii. 68.1-3. 

glance, vb., *i. 60. 33. 
glare, shine, iii. ao6. 13. 
glasc, see ^laze. 

glass, flexible glass made in Nero’s 
time, ii. 336. 31-3. 

glaze, vb., polish, iii. 265. 990; 
(glased) ii. 145. 5. 
gleamy, shining, ii. 137. 35. 
glib, smooth, ii. aia. 20. 

Glib., or Gliberie, of Hawstead, iii. 

363- 

glide, vb., scoff, deride, i. 271. la: 
sb., a wanton glance, i. 385. 8: 
tglicking remembrancers, iii. 45. 
36; 46. 22. 

glimmering (of the eyes), i. 259. 12 ; 
355 - 33 - 

glister, vh., glisten, i. 260. 26; 278. 
32; ii. 273. 30: — ing, sh,, ii. io8« 
38. 

glister, sb,, clyster,Mi. 176. 34. 
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gloasing, ste gloziog. 

•gloat, glanct furtively^ *to gloat 
through the fingers/ i. no. ai. 
globe, Molenax'j i. $79. 23. 
glorioso, i. 394. 5; 361. 10. 
gloae, see gloce. 

•gloss, comment^ explanaiion^ i. 89. 
I a : see gloze. 

glove, a drinking custom^ or the name 
of a vesself i. 305. 8. 
gloves, not worn by the French (?), ii. 
337. 34-5. 

glow-worm, Aesop’s fable of the, 

i. a6o. 35; ill. 314. 19-ai; 333- 
13-16. 


gloze (glose), commeniaryt i. a6o. i; 
341. 18; 371. 30 ; hi. 47.1; 319* 3 ^ 
pretence^ i. aa. la. 

glozer, commentator^ interpreter^ hi. 

335- ^9- 

glozing, pretendedfriendship^ (gloas¬ 
ing) i. 330 . 15. 

glutton, whether worse than a spend¬ 
thrift, i. 309. a6, &c. 
gluttony, attacks upon, i. 199. ao, &c.; 
ii. laa. 17-ao; 147. 9, &c.: why 
less harmful than drunkenness, i. 41. 
7, &C. 

raarl, snarly hi. 87. 37. 

Gnathonical, i. aao. a: -ly, iii. 


* 39 - 

Gnimelfe Hengist, name for G. Har¬ 
vey, hi, 130. 16-17. 
go, be current as a tale, ii. 354. 108; 
*to go for payment,’ see payment, 
and cf. iii. loi, 10: ‘ go through 
with,’ iL 10. 30; see thorough: ‘go 
upon,’ investigate as jtsdges, i. 363. 
3 : ‘ go without,’ do vsithout^ ii. 370. 
389: ‘ to go,’ went, iii. 341. 349: 
• to go I went,* ii. 331. 6: go to, set 
about a thing, iii. 373.1333 : gotol 

(toe, too) •i.09.13; *123*6; 196.11. 

goare (? mpr.), Iii. 335. 63. 
goat, breathes by the cars, ii.* 33 i. 3-4; 
in Sicily goats bear wool, u. 385, 
1-3 : a^e of, known by knots on the 
horns, Ti. 389. aa: from Ambracia, 
iii. a86. 1693. 
goat drunk, i. 307. 35. 
goat’s jump, capriole, •!. 61. 37; iit 
189. 39. 

gob, ‘at a gob,’ in a mouthful, iii. 
194. a6. 

Gobin a grace ap Hannikln, name for 
G, Harvey, iii. 31.35; v. 136, note 3. 


God almighty’s fools, ii. 107. 10: 
see God’s fools. 

godamercy, God have mercy, L 384.3. 
God tvea, good evening, •!». 375.13, 
Godfrey de Bouillon (of Bulloyne), ii. 
60. 13 . 

+god-full, iii. 53. 19, 35. 

God give you good night, iii. 335. 84. 
Godmanchester, iii. 13. 37. 

God night, good night, iii. 96. lo. 
god of gold, i. 184. 33; ii. X17. 34. 
God paid for, iii. 90. 11. 
gods and goddesses all on a row, 
7 snatch oj a song, iii. 198. 37-8. 
God’s fools, iii. 313. 33: cf. God 
almighty’s fools. 

God’s name. Pierce a, hi. 15a. 4. 

God’s plenty, hi. 57. 5; 313. 4; 361. 
89a. 

G(^*8 wounds, i. 305. 14; (gog^s) ii. 
333. 10. 

God-ward, to, ii. 335. 39; •iii. 350.8. 
God wot (godwote), ii. 8a. 36. 

Go from my garden, go, a song, iii. 
147. 16-17. 

•goggle (the eye), roll in sign of dis» 
approval, i. 85. 35. 
goggle-eyed, iii. 133. 9. 

Gograagog, i. 367.33 : adj., hi. 35.35. 
Gogmagogness, iii. 186. 5. 
gogs wounds, see God’s, 
gold, why pale, i. 165. 37-9: ‘a 
doctor of gold,’ iii. 43. 36: ‘all is 
not gold that glisters,’ ii. 334.. 16: 
musical gold, ii. 185. 38. 

Golden Epistles, see Guevara. 

Golden L^e, i. 336.18. 
gold-falsifiers, i. 361. 8. 
gold-finder, i. 174. a {see note). 
gold-flourished, ornamented with gold, 

ii. 14a. 14. 

Golding, Arthur, his translation of the 
Metamorphoses, iii. 319.16 : Nashe’s 
use of it, V. 118. 

goldsmiths’ candles, 1, ih. 82. 5. 
Golias, iii. 85. 13. 

Gomorrian, i. 336.15 ; iii. 177. 7. 
Gontran (Gertrund), king of Burgundy, 
i. 96. 36. 

go<^, ‘ bad much good it vs,’ ii. 367. 
34 (cf. •«!. 369.6): * to go good and 
near to,* ii. 84. a : ‘ two hours good,’ 

iii. 91. 33-4. 

good fellow, i. 304.39; hi. a8i. 1543; 
L 306. 10; 333. 13; h. 348. 38-^; 
hi 340.337: ‘ play the good fellow/ 
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i. 367.35: *a good fellow...though 
never a penny/ lii. 266. loao-i. 

goodnear, *to go goodnear to/ iii. 
a8i. 1533. 

good-wife finding her daughter in the 
oven, iii. 139. 18. 
good works, sea works, 
goose, see geese, 
goose-cap, doo^, i. a8i. 16. 
goose-giblets, a term of detraction^ i. 
339-30; iii. 1 a. 6. 

goosequill, writer^ iii. a8o. 148a : adj.^ 

ii. aafi. 18. 

gooseturd-green, i. a88. 9. 
gorbellied, pot-bellied, ii. 163. 7-8; 

iii. 35 - M- 

Gorboduck Hnddlednddle, a name 
for G. Harvey, iii. 33. 15. 
gorbolone, iii. 13a. 16. 

Gordian knot, iii. 9a. ii-ia. 
gore, make bloody, ii. 49. 37: cf. 
engore. 

Gorge, David, iii. 47. 37. 
gorgeous attire, attack upon, ii. 136. 
61 ^c. 

Gorgeous Gallery of Gallant Devices, 
The, \\. 2%2.\i. 

Gorgias, Plato’s, ii. 185. ag. 

Gorgon, Harvey^s sonnet, iii. 133.9. 
Gorgon, Medusa, iii. 63. 5; 77. 30: 
Gorgon-like, i. 16. 39. 

Gorgon, 1 Demo^gon, i. 334. 14. 
Gorleston, near Yarmouth, iii. 161. 6 ; 
305. II. 

gormandize, vb., iii. 193. 33 ; 385. 

1661 : -ing, cuH., iii. 139. i. 
Goropius, J. Becan or Van Gorp 
(1518-73), Belgian physician and 
antiquary, note on iii. 85. 31. 
gory, ? blood-red, ii. a i. 9. 
gosling,iii. 133. 33. 
gospel, to regard as, ii. 95. 4. 
gospeller, ? Puritan, ii. 157.19. 
gospelly, truly, iii. 14. 39. 
gossipship, iii. 136. 35. 

Gosson, S., his Ephemerides of Phialo 
used by Nashe, v. 119. 
gotchy, blocUed, iii. 41. la. 
Gothamists, fools, i. 10. 16; iii. 
314- 9 - 

gourd, fire-breathing, i. 331. 19-30: 
cf. iii. 335. 6a. 

Gonmay-en-Bray, note on i. 169. a6. 
♦government, behaviour, iii, 367. ii. 
Gower, prai^, iii. 333. aa-o. 
gown, < the bla^ gown to the buck¬ 


ram bag/ i. 163. 16-17: university 
gowns, ii. 349. 3-5. 

Gracchus taught by his mother, i. 35. 
a6-8. 

grace, a mock grace in behalf of the 
Harveys, iii. ii. 33, &c.: ‘in grace 
and vertue to proceed,’ ii. 309. 37-8; 
iii. 347. 439-40. 

grace, a pious ejaculation, ii. loi. li. 
tgracewanting, i. 307. i. 
gradationatcly, iii. 195. 13. 

Graeca tides, iii. aai. 36. 
tgrain, in, iii. 50. 8-9, ao. 
gramercy, i. 305- 3 ^* 
grammarian, one with no more than 
grammar knowledge, iii. 313. 8. 
grammarians, are like beggars, iii. 

376. 1342-3* 

grampoys, ii. 38. 39; 303 . 

33- 

grana paradisi, iii. 178. 33. 
grandame’s beans, in one’s, ii, 319. 14. 
grandeloc^uentest, i. 309. 17. 

Grand Prior of France, his description 
of the English, i. 81. 33. 
Grand-sublimity-taster, ii. 307. 8-9. 
grange, country house, ii. 163. 3 i. 
Grant, Edward, his eulogy of Ascham, 
i. 48. 38. 

♦grant out, i. iii. 14-15. 
grapes, those below broad branches 
are best, i. 36. 6-7. 

Graphiel Hagiel, name for G. Harvey, 
iii. 107. 14. 
grasierly, iii. 149. 33 . 

♦grasp, sb., i. 119. 10. 

grass, to turn to, dismiss, iiL 97. lo. 

gratis, see quod. 

gratuity, kindness, favour, ii. 366. 31; 
iii. 91. 36. 

Gratulationes Valdinenses, G. Har¬ 
vey’s, i. 377. 7-14; 398. 7-13; iii. 
78. 3, &c.; V. 165. 
gravel, to stick in gravel or sand, 
embarrass, ii. 10. 5 ; 333. 33 ; iii. 
81. 39. 

Gravesend, i. 71. 7; iii. 383. 31; 
Gravesend barge, i. 64. 33; iii. 33. 
33; 333 . 8 ; 387. 38. 
gray paper, as a * commodity*, ii. 94. 
35; iii. 341. 335-6: ?Turks’ he^s 
of, for a kind of Aunt Sally, i. 2 d{0, 
8: cloaks of, ii. 300. 14. 

Gray’s Inn, ii. 160. 33 : a tree at the 
gate of, iii. 36. 13-14. 
greati *to be greet with,’ intimate 
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withy ii. 99. ao: *by the great/ 
wholesal€y i. 196. 16; aoo. 24; ii. 
an. 30, 

Great Yarmouth, iii. 154. 19; see 
Yarmouth. 

Greece, marriage custom in, i. 17. 
37-34* 

greediness or avarice, description of, 
i. 166. I 5 ,&c. 

Greek, pronunciation of, iii. 14. 14: 

* mer^ Greek,' iii. 33. 7 : ‘ Greek 
wit,’ *i. 74. 4. 

green, adj. (of the mind), young, i. 
316. 34: green beef, iii, 149. 37: 
— colours, i. 16. 39; — gownes, to 
give wenches, iii. 241. 229. 

Greene, ‘ Infortunatus,’ son of Robert, 
i* 399. 33; 334* 33 . 

Greene, Robert, ‘ utriusque Aca- 
demiacy i. 298. 24: his connexion 
with the anti-Martinists, i. 271. 15; 
V. 75 : dispraised G. Harvey’s hexa¬ 
meters, i. 399. 21; made an apparitor 
cat his citation, i, 271. 30: his ex¬ 
cellence in plotting plays, iii. 132. 
a 1-3: printers anxious for his works, 
i. 387. 23: his facility, i. 287. 17: 
came too often in print, i. 329. 4-5: 
his works read by serving-men, i. 
329. 5-7: the fatal banquet, i. 287. 
34.: his death-bed letter to his 
wife, i. 387. 3a ; his poverty denied, 
i. 387. 31, &c.: pamphlets on him 
after his death, i. 153. ao: he was 
a good fellow, i. 387. 17: Nashe 
knew no villainy of him, but some¬ 
thing to his discredit, i. 330. 7-14: 
his beard, i. 287. 7: his clothes, i. 
388. a-i6 : — his MenaphoHy date of 
publication, iv. 444: editions, iii. 
300-10: Nashe’s praise of, iii. 312. 
15, &c.: Nnshe’s Preface to, see Menor- 
phon : — his Quip pr an Upstart 
Courtier y the attack upon the Harveys’ 
in, V. 77 -8; i. 367. 14-5; 371. 17-34: 
this attack only seven or eight 
lines, i. 271. 24: reason of the attack, 
i. 270.16 - 371.31: the charge against 
R. Harvey, i. 373. 14-15: reason 
why the passage was suppressed, i. 
379. 39, (See.: C. Bird’s opinion of 
the book, i. 374. 8-11: — his Groats^ 
worth of Wit attributed to Nashe, 
i. 154. II, &c.: possible allusion to 
Nashe in, v. 142-3: Greene's style, 
iii. 132. 34-5: he made much om of 


the word ‘aphorism,’ iii. 44. 8-10: 
Allusions to, ? (the Homer of 
Women) i. la. 6: ?(Greene colours) 
i. 16. 39: (Greene no livery for the 
winter) i. 267. 35 : supposed attack 
upon in Anat. Ahs.y i. 10. 3-35. 

— Nashe accused of imitating him, 
»• 313* 5: denies it, i. 318. 34-319. 
6, 10 - 13 : iii, 133. 16, &c.: had 
never abused him, iii. 131. 15: but 
wrote the truth about him, 132. 7-9: 
in most respects Greene’s superior, 
iii. 133. 21-3: Greene accepted his 
judgement iu matters of wit, i 319. 
13-14: took on himself to be Greene’s 
advocate, according to Harvey, iii. 
135. 24-5 : intended to add to Pierce 
Penilesse an epistle to him, i. 153. 
19. 

— Gabriel Harvey attacked him 

about Tubalcain, i. 298. 34-6; 

Harvey’s invective against him, i. 
334. 20-3 : Harvey’s attacks on him 
since his death, iii. 133. 14. 

green head, *i. 63. 7 ; 392. i. 
■"greenheaded, inexperiencedy iii. 369. 
31 * 

Green Knighty They iii. 330, ii. 
green man, iii. 337.119. 
green sickness, iii. 54. 3 ; iia. 34, 29. 
Green Sleevesy a tune, iii. laa. 33: 
— moralizedy iii. 104. 9. 
Greenwoodians, i. 173. 19. 

Gregory, St., Magnus, on humility, 
iii. 360. 9-10: on suspicion of others, 
iii. 361. 17-30: on sect-makers, iii. 
358. 37-30: his action during a 
plague, ii. 164. ai, &c. {see note\ 
Gregory, St., Nazianzenus, ii. 164. 21 
{hut see note). 

Gregory Vi’s tomb at Rome, ii. 
381. 3. 

Gregory XIII, i. 7a. 31. 

Gregory Habberdine, name for G. 
Harveyy i. 301. 33. 

Gregory Huldricke, G, Harveyy iii. 

31* 31-a. 

^et, greaiy "Hii. 360. 7. 

Greville, Sir Fulke, possible allusion 
to, iii. 76. 35. 

griding, piercing or jarringy ii. 168. 
34 - 

grief, O, excK iii. 3 * 5 * 34 1* * 357 * 34 ^ 
pL grieves, ii. 81. 3 a. 
grief-yielding, ii. 74. 8. 
grim^i begrimed^ i. 163. 4. 
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Grindal, William, iii. 317. 28. 
grisly (grizly), terrible^ ii. 115. 20; 
343. 59 - 

Grisone, Federico, 1. 272. 30. 
grizzly, ? grey, iii. 13* 9 - grisly, 
groat, ‘ Edward —,’ iii. 172. 6-7. 
Groatsworth of Wit, see Greene. 
Grobianus, see Dedekind. j 

grogeram, Turkish, a eoarse fabric of 
silk or mohair, ii. 300. 32. 
gromwell seed, see grumme.ll seed, 
grope, ii. 305. 15; (hens) *iii. 

31; *363.18. ^ 

Grosart, A. B., his edition of Nashe s 
works, V, 158-9. 

gross, in, taken all together, iii. 4* 

grossly, with the outward senses, ii. 
“S- 34 - 

ground, sb., ‘set (l.iy) a (dry) ground, 
nonplus, puzzle, iii. 81. 29; 203.6: 
sleeping on bare ground causes true 
dreams, iii. 61. 4-5; -ed, ///., 
agy.ound, fixed, ii. 233. 23. 
ground-work, cause^ ii. 238. 8: basis, 
ii. 335. 22. 

grouthead, blockhead, iii. 193. 2: 
♦-ed, iii. 344. 5. 

grow, proceed, go on, i. 158. 17*. 

‘ grew in commending,’ iii. 43. 4-5. 
Grub's Haven, iii. 160. 39-30. 
grudge, vh. intr., ii. 131. 4: — at, 
dislike, i. 269. 20: -ing, *iii, 370. 8: 
cf. grutch. 

grummell seed, iii. 174. 17. 
grutch, vb., grudge, ii. 319. 30. 
Guandulopeia, Guadaloupe, Philip TI 
and Sebastian at, iii. 32. 14 15. 
guardant, sb., guardian angel, ii. 52. 

guards, the, their chines of beef, i. 
369. 14. 

gubbins, iii. 224. 20. 
gul>-shite, ?, iii. 12. 5. 
gudgeon-dole, iii. 213. 3. 

gewgaw, i. 183. i. 

guerdon, sb., ii. 395. 283; iii. 57. 23. 
Guerra, or Guerre, Martin, iii. 48. 8. 
Guevara, A., his Golden Epistles, iii. 
34 - 21-3. 

guiacum, guaiacum, lignum vitae, 111. 
*76. 34 - 

Guiana, the Return from, in. 52. 

23-4* 

Guido, on devils and music, ii. 156. 
25-6. 

Guilding Cross at Norwich, iii. 212.6. 
V 


Gnines, Guisnes, ii. 337. 35; 338. 4. 
Guingan (i. e. Guingamp), siege of, i. 
169. 36. 

Guinivere, Queen, iii. 102. 7. 

Guiny phrases, iii. 17. 6. 

Guise, the young, i. 169. 37. 
guise, custom, iii. 276. 1353: ‘ after 
this guise,’ in this way, iii. 31 1 . 35. 
gula, plures occidit quam gladius, i. 

201. II; cf. i. 39. 37-8. 

Gulielmus Minatensis (i. e. G. Durand 
orDuranti), i. 373. 39. 
gull, sb.,fool, i. 370. 18 ; ii. 179. 26; 
iii- 34* 3* ; cf. seagull: vb., deceive, 
cheat, ii. 172. 18; 222. 4; 398. 26; 
iii. 313. 2. 
gulligut, iii. 158. I. 
gums stuck round with comfits, i. 353. 
26. 

gunpowder, invented by a devil, i. 
232. 24-6: ‘terms steeped in,’ see 
aqua fortis. 

gunshot, * out of gunshot of,’ ii. 145- 

30. 

Gurguntus, founder of Norwich, iii. 

156. 35- 

Gurmo Hidruntum, nanu for G. Ilar^ 
vey, iii. 65. 17. 

Gurney, the siege of, i. 169. 36, 
Gyllian, see Gillian, 
gymmes, hinges, ii. 62. 8. 
gymnosophist, iii. 23. 6 . 

ha, ha he, iii. 354. 25. 
habemus reum confitentem, see reus, 
haiierdashcr of wild fowl, i. 300. 22: 
a haberdasher’s shop of, a great 
quantity of, ii. 255. 36. 
haberdine, salt cod, i. 171. 4, 16, 23 ; 
iii. 151. 15: ‘Hugo Habberdine,’ 
iii. 182. 35-6 : cf. Gregory Ilabber- 
dine. 

habiliment, ii. 49. 24. 
habit another nature, ii. 36. 34-5 : cf. 
use. 

Hacket, Thomas, printer, i. 3. 16, 
Racket, William, his counterfeit mad¬ 
ness, iii. 99. 23. 

hackney, sb., trull, ii. 153. 19; adj., 
hackneyed, iii. 129. 20. 
huckster, i. i8i. 33; ii. 361. 2; 337. 
7 ; *in. 369. 34. 

Haddon, Walter, his Latin poetry 
praised, iii. 330. 25-6 (i. 195. 29). 
had I wist, iii. 26. 15; 30. 3; 219. 
20; 251. 585; 370. 1150; V. 194. 
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haggard-like, il 169. 35. 
hags, infernal, i. 193. 22. 
ha ha he, see ha. 

hail, fellow, well met, iii. 77 * I 
163. 22 ; 322. 25-6. 
hailse (haylse), salute, iii. 86. 35. 
hail-shot, small shot, ii. 124. 34 ; iii. 
224. 26. 

hain (hayn), raise, iii. 165. 5. 
hainous, Vinous, i. 270. 35: -ly, i. 
177 - 23. 

hair, cut short as a sign of honesty 
or simplicity, ii. 98. 33 : worn long 
in England, short in Rome, ii. 281. 
9-10, 21-2 : hair used to stuff tennis 
balls, ii. 229. 17-18 ; iii. 384. 27-8 : 

* against the hair,’ iii. 53. 9; cf. wool, 
hair breeches, ii. 229. 20. 
hair button, button made with hair 
(A".£•./;.), iii. 10. 31. 
hairelirande, see harebrained, 
hair line, iii. 8. 18, 19. 
hair \ooxr\ , jestingly heirloom, iii, 
6. 28. 

hait, a word used to a horse, cf. note 
on iii. 261. 894 (hay). 

Hakluyt, Richard, h\%Principal Navi¬ 
gations, iii. 173.8-9, 30 : Nashe’s use 
of the book, V, 125; 127; 135. 
halcyon, kingfisher, iii. 182. 29; 202. 
19. 

hale, vh,, draw, haul, *i. 62. 33 ; ii. 
32. 18; 61. 20 ; et freq. 

halec, has no plural, iii. 192. 3. 

half, ‘ take to halves with,’ share, ii. 
81. II. 

half-eyed, with the eyes half shut, i. 
376. 3 *- 

half-faced (English), imperfect, i. 
280. 7. 

*half-8word, at the, i. 96. lo-ir. 

Hall, ? a performer in Summer's Last 
Will, iii. 240. 200. 

\\^\^^r,vb., stumble, iii. 72. 23; 207.6. 
Haly, Ali, iii. 195. 3. 
haly (6V. dial.), holy, iii. 188, 15. 
Hamlets of tragical speeches, iii. 315. 
33-4: for the (so-called) ‘ Ur- 
Hamlet ’ question see note on iii. 
3*6. 4 -.‘)- 

hammer-headed, dull, stupid, iii. 294. 
1936. 

hamper, vb., belabour, ii. 181. 23; 
♦iii. 362. I. 

Hampton Court, ii. 243. 30. 
hand, print of a hand seen on those 


stricken with the plague, ii. 171. 
37, &c. : ‘ hand over head,’ precipi¬ 
tately, i. 381. 35 ; ii. 161. 5 : * hold 
up thy hand,’ i. 261. 23 ; ii. 161. 5 : 

^ at any hand,’ in any case, iii. 69. 

5 : * At hand, quoth pickpurse,’ i. 
209. I : ^ at the second hand,’ iii. 
74. 25-6 ; *343. 9 : ‘ behind hand,’ 
see behind : ‘ in hand to,’ in the act 
of, iii. 86. 7 : ‘ it stands yon in hand 
to,’ i. 257. II: ♦‘of all hands,’ on 
every side, iii. 342. 31 : ‘of the 
mending hand,’ iii. 73. 21 : ‘ out of 
hand,’ at once, i. 324. 33 ; ‘ there is 
my hand to,’ iii. 169. 4 : ‘to wash 
one’s hands of,’ i. 326. 27 ; ii. 68. 23. 
handful, las much as one can manage, 
orscanty earnings , iii. 180. 10. 
handicraft, handicraftsman, ii. 232. 
27. 

handkercher, ii. 250. 27; iii. 51. 15. 
handle (a comedy), perform, ii. 249. 
24. 

handsel, to give a gift for luck, iii. 
187. 8. 

handsmooth, i. 280. 35; 324. 33; 
iii. 81. 27. 

hangby, hanger-on, iii. 132. 26. 
hanger, strap for suspending a sword, 

11. 300. 28. 

hangmen, London, note on i. 319. 35. 
Hangtelow, name for Harvey, i. 308. 
20, 

hangum tuum, iii. 58. 24. 

Hankin Booby, 'i ignoramus, Iii. 63. 

12. 

Hannibal, bis dream, i. 359. 13-14: 
his passage through the Alps, i. 84. 
27-8. 

Hans Beerpot, see Belchier. 
hansel, see handsel, 
hant, vb,, haunt, i. 381. 19 ; iii. 95. 6. 
hap, vb., happen, ii. 380. 166 ; iii. 
253- 640 ; cf. ‘ may haps to,’ iii. 172. 
34 - 

hap hazard, at, ii. 81. 3. 
happen upon, iii. 73. 9. 
haps, perhaps, i. 260. 23; iii. 176. 

6 ; *370* 35- 

harber, vb., harbour, ii. 270. 27. 
harbinge, v6., lodge, iii. 77. 21; 188. 6. 
harbinger, ? put for guide, ii. 40. i. 
Harborne, William, iii. 173. 12. 
hanl, heard, i. 155. 2; ♦iii. 342. 25, 
26 ; ♦368. II. 

hard, o^'., ‘ hard locked,’ close locked. 
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ii. 314. 9: ^hard and scant,* adv.^ 
just^ barelyy iii. 41. ai : ‘at hard 
meat/ ii. 337. 4 : ‘at the hard heels/ 

i, 376. 3 ; ii. 357. 1-3 : ‘ to the hard 
hilts/ i. 343. 10: ‘ to go hard/ iii. 
75. 33. 

Hardlie Cross, iii. 166. 34. 
hards (of tow), refuse^ iii. 183. 30. 
hare, sleeps with its eyes open, ii. 
319. 30-1 : changes its sex, iii. iii. 
18-19: ‘so hares may pull dead 
lions by the beard/ i. 371. 34. 
harebrained, i. 187. 36 ; ii. 91. 10; 
(hair-braind) iii. 8. 15 ; (hairebrand) 
♦iii. 348. 3a. 

Harington, Sir John, his Met amor- 
phosis of Ajax^ note on iii. 177. 33: 
referred to by Nashe, v. 195: his 
epigram on Harvey and Nashe, 
V. 146. 

Harlicken, Francatrip*, iii. 343. 16. 
harmfulness, i. 335. ao. 

Harmony of the Churches^ (i. e. An 
Harmony of the Confessions of the 
faith of the Christian and Reformed 
Churches^ 1586), iii. 351. i. 

Harold (Herrold), King, iii. 162. 24. 
harp, a defence against devils, i. 238. 

31: harp upon, iii. 123. 16. 
harping iron, harpoon^ iii. 31. 24. 
harpy, iii. 309. 37. 

Harris, William, iii. 399. 

Harry, King, ‘in old King Harry 
sincerity,’ iii. 7. la. 

Harry of Tame, bear^ i. 281. 7. 
hart, hides when it loses its horns, 

ii. 294. 23-5. 

Harvest, a character tn ‘ Summer s 
Last Will,' iii. 258. 798 ; 359. 
815, &c. 

harvest ears, to hear with one’s, iii. 
361. 878. 

Harvctical, iii. 16. 5. 

Harvey, -, the fourth brother, i. 

374. 20, 24: iii. 58. 19. 

Harvey,-, a sister of Gabriel (pos¬ 

sibly Mercy), libels on, iii. 129. 24- 
30: possible allusion to, ii. 313. 14. 
Harvey, Gabriel, v. 69-71 ; his life 
as related by Nashe, iii. 55-103 ; 
feigned letter from bis tutor at 
Cambridge to his father, iii. 65-9. 

I. Generali incidents of his life, 
real or feigned {roughly in chrono¬ 
logical or(^) : 

portents at his birth, iii. 63.18, &c.: 


date of his birth, note on iii. 55. 
39: when young ‘ a stabber with 
penknives’, iii. 60. 28-9: first 

verses and ballads, iii. 63. 35, &c.; 
wrote verses in primers and alma¬ 
nacks, iii. 64. 5-6: scholar of 
Christ’s College, Cambridge, iii. 
64. 17-23 : studied divinity, iii. 61. 
24-5: his moral epistling and 
poetry, iii. 61. 28: ‘invented* 
English hexameters, i. 398. 37 {see 
5 4): made an oration before the 
Queen (1578), i. 376. 34; iii. 73. 
10; who told him he looked like 
an Italian, L 377. 5-6: thereafter 
became very proud, iii. 76. 31, &c.: 
studied Civil Law (c. 1578), i. 274. 
3-4: but could never make any¬ 
thing by it, i. 332. 37-8 ; iii. 46. 

6- 7 ; 71. 8-13: calls himself ‘ one of 
the Emperor Justinian’s Courtiers ’, 
i. 363. 6 : dates his letters from his 
‘gallery in Trinity Hall ’, iii. 10.19: 
?travclled abroad, iii, 61. 33-4: 
his candidature for the University 
Oratorship (1579), i. 368. 10 ; 294. 
31; iii. (66. 12-13); 94. 18-19: 
ridiculed in Pedantius, iii. 80. 

7- 27 ; cf. 114. 30-2 : libelled Lord 
Oxford (1580), i. 295. 35-9 {see § 4, 
Speculum Tuscanismi) : had to 
bide in a nobleman’s house, iii. 78. 
24: was imprisoned in the Fleet, 
i. 397. 9 ; 399. 36; iii. 127. 6-11 : 
his name cut on the wall there, i. 
300. 10 : becomes a common writer 
of almanacs, iii. 70. 3 : identified 
by Nashe with Gabriel Freind, iii. 
70. 4, &c.: goes to Court, but is 
sent back to Cambridge, iii. 79. 
20-35 : tiikes his doctor’s degree at 
Oxford (1585) i. 379. 10: accused 
by Nashe of not being properly 
a doctor, i. 356. 35-6; 377. 33-4; 
378. II, &c.; 321. 32-5 ; 332. 8-10: 
commenced in both Universities, 
iii. 119. 24: disliked the jocular 
style of the anti-Martinist writers, 

iii. 138. 6-10: suspected of being 
Martin Marprelate, iii. 138. 15-18 : 
his law-suit with his sister-in-law 
(*592-3), iii- 73 - 30-1; 81. 33,&c.; 
98. 2-3 ; V. 80-1 : lodging in 
Wood Street, London iii. 96. 3-4 : 
at Wolfe’s house in London during 
the plague ofl592-3, iii. 87. 5-10; 
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88. 8-9; 94. 35, &c.; 102. 34-5; 

118. 6-8: his boasting there, iii. 
95. 38: literary adviser to Wolfe, 
iii. 89. 19, &c.: his attacks upon 
Greene, v. 77-83; 67 ; see Greene: 
Wolfe has him arreitcd for debt, iii. 
97. 35, &c.: at Saffron Walden 
from 1593-V1595, hi. loi. 29-33 *• 
at Cambridge for a fortnight in 
?I595, iii, 92. 33-4; cf. 93. 8-9: 
was ‘old* in 1596, iii. 94. 15: 
called ‘ the decayed Proctor of 
Saffron-Waldcnlii. 10. 17. 

2. Personal characteristics, &c.: 

his beard, i. 312. 10-13; hi. 129. 
14-16 : handwriting, iii. 60. 19 : 
dress, i. 269. 17-18; iii. 79. 20-5; 
137, 3-3: fantastic language and 
behaviour, iii. 91. 10-92. 8: his 
pride and self-conceit, iii. 56. 23 ; 
68. 16-35 • ridiculed at Trinity 
Hall, i. 308. 13 : not much of 
a believer in astrology, note on 
i. 311. 15; V. 67 note 2: none 
knows how he gets his living, iii. 
71.5, &c.: his poverty drives him 
from one profession to another, 
iii. 61. 22-4: could not pay his 
commons at Trinity Hall, iii. 88. 
31-5: nor when at Cambridge in 
? 1595, iii. 93. 8-12 : his stipend at 
Trinity Hall, iii. 88. 35, &c.; 91. 

3-4 : has a library worth ;^2oo, iii. 

89. 3 : see Wolfe. 

3, Nashe and G. Harvey ; 

account of the quarrel, v. 65-110: 
Nashe’s account of it, i. 262. 2, &c., 
and see Nashe, § 3 : his opinion 
of Harvey at Cambridge, i. 369. 
19: Harvey praised Nashe in his 
J^our Letters^ i. 335. 28-33 5 hi 
130* 35* ; 131. 1-8: tried to 

incite the authorities (the Lord 
Mayor; against him, i. 307. 34-5 ; 
330. 23-8; iii. 95. 33, &c. : got 
a preacher at Paul’s Cross to preach 
against him, iii. 96. 3-7; was 
annoyed at being called the son 
of a rope-maker, iii. 56. 34, &c.: 
desired reconciliation with Nashe, 
h 325- 34-5; hi. 93. 33, &C, ; 
V. 95, dec.; makes a private sub¬ 
mission to him, ii. 179. 38-9: 
Nashe asks Harvey's pardon, ii. la. 
13, &c. : Harvey attacks Nashe 
after reconciliation, iii. 118. 8-10: 


[Harvey 

possible attack on Harvey in Unf. 
Trav., notes on ii. 346. 31, &c., 
and 247. 26. 

4. Writings: 

descriptive list, v. 163-75 • Harvey’s 
English hexameters and ‘classical’ 
verse: he is called the inventor of 
English hexameters, i. 398. 37: the 
first occasion of them, iii. 81. 5-7 : 
had long written in this verse, iii. 
7. 7-17 : intended to turn all his 
works and the civil law into it, iii. 
86. 5-8: ‘ very ugly and artless,’ 
i. 323. 29-34 : a verse of 7 feet, 
iii. 86. 22-7 : his hexameters quoted 
or parodied, i. 277. 20-1, 35-6; 
hi. 37- 35-6; 50. 3-4; 86. id-17, 
32 ; the Speculum Tuscanismij i. 
395*25-9; 315* 12-17; hi.69.33-4; 
78. 15-25; cf. Vere, E. de, Earl 
of Oxford : other references to his 
hexameters, iii. 11. 8; 73. 29; 94. 
27: his Latin poetry, iii. 320. 28; 
see Gratulationes and Smithus ; 
he wrote in all sorts of shapes, iii. 
67. 18-23 : forged a pamphlet and 
attributed it to Cicero, i. 390. i, &c.; 
iii. 94. 38: dedicates his books 
from his gallery at Trinity Hall, i. 
390. 35: wrote against Elderton, 
i. 380. 10-31; iii. 123. 36-7 : pos¬ 
sible publication of a volume of 
verse oy Harvey, note on i. 396. 

4- 5: means to set forth a ‘ Para¬ 
phrase on Paris Garden*, i. 381. 

5- 6: drags Sidney and Spenser 
into everything, iii. 35. 10-13: al¬ 
ways brings in others commending 
his writings, iii. 107. 13-18: his 
strange words and phrases ridiculed, 
i. 316. 3-19; iii. 43-53: his use 
of ‘ esse posse videatur’, iii. 66. 18- 
24 (cf. note on ii. 246. 31, &c.): 
and of ‘ ergo’, iii. 66. 38, &c.: small 
sale of his writings, iii. 114. 312 : 
had to pay for the printing of them, 
i. 358. 1-3; 361. 30-1; iii. 71. 17- 
30 ; 138. 8 - 13 : owes Wolfe for 
printing the Supererogation^ iii. 71. 
31-4; 89. 3-8; q6. 13 , &c. 

See the names of his various works. 
Harvey, John, senior, father of Gabriel, 
V. 68: maintained three sons at the 
University, i. 356. 7-8; four sons, i. 
374. 30 : had borne office at Saffron 
Walden for 20 years, i. 374. 17: 
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referred to, i. 303. 33: his wife, 
Gabriel’s mother, mentioned, iii. 96. 
t8 ; 119. 5. 

Harvey, John, junior, brother of Ga¬ 
briel, V. 69. 73: i. 301. 10-39 : his 
death, i. 274. 35-30; 398. 13: his 
ill reputation, iii. 81. 31, &c. : stole 
away Justice Mead’s daughter and 
dedicated an almanac to him, iii. 81. 
30-3 : referred to as a student in 
almanacs, i. 196. lo-ii : his Astro¬ 
logical Addition perhaps referred to, 

i. 196. 13 : list of his works, v. 
168-71. 

Harvey, Martha, wife of John Harvey, 
junior, Gabriel’s quarrel with, iii. 73 - 
30-1; 8i.33,&c. ; q8. 2-3 ; V. 80-1. 

Harvey, Mercy, see Harvey,-. 

Harvey, Richard, v. 69; 71-3; 75-9- 

1. General: 

his caricature of Aristotle, i. 196. 
1-3: iii. 85. 5-7; is punished for 
abusing him, i. 195. 33, &c.; 311. 
1-3: Harvey and one Smith, iii. 
85. 8-16: a show made of him 
called Duns Furens^ iii. 80. 33-5 : 
he breaks the college windows and 
is set in the stocks, iii. 81. 1-4: 
read the philosoj)hy lecture at Cam¬ 
bridge, i. 312, 35, &c.: Nashe at¬ 
tended his lectures, i. 313. 3 i; 315. 
31-4: his astrological predictions, 
v. 166-7 ; preached against at Paul’s 
Cross, iii. 82. 33-5 : abuses London 
poets and writers, i. 198. 27-8; 
271. 13-14: speaks of ‘the vain 
Paphatchet’, i. 198. 39; 371. 12: 
tale of a milkmaid, iii. 83. 4-13: 
gave i8d. to fiddlers, iii. 122. 16- 
39 : rector of Chislchurst, iii. 84. 
34 (cf. i. 197. 12) ; V. 72 and note 
6 ; his blindness, i. 262. 13, 35-6, 
29 : was a little man, i. 262. 4 ; iii. 
85. 13-14: a ‘pigmy braggart’, i. 
196. 3-4: called ‘Pigmey Dicke’, 
iii. 83. 4 ; Greene’s charge against 
him in the Quip, i. 373. 14-15: 
Marlowe’s opinion of him, iii. 85. 
16-18: referred to, ?i. ip2. 4-5: 
mentioned, i. 298. 7, 8 ; iii. 13. 30. 

2. Nashe and R. Harvey : 
account of the quarrel, v. 75-;9: 
Nashe disliked him for abusing 
Aristotle, i. 269. 30-1 : his attack 
upon Nashe in the Lamb of Godf 
L 262. 2, &C,; V. 75-6 ; 179-80: he 


compared Nashe to Martin, i. 197. 
15-16 ; the attack v'as unprovoked, 
i. 369. 3 : Nashe attacks him in 
Puree Penilesse, i. 195. 33-199. 
3 : called ‘ Astrological Richard ’, 
iii. 7. 33: other names given to 
him, iii. 85. 18-24. 

3. Writings: 

list of his works, v. 166-73: he 
wrote a pamphlet on Brewster, iii. 
84. a6, &c.: invented the News out 
of Calabria, i. 289. 18: compiled 
a Defence of Short Hair^ iii. 7. 34, 
&c. : other works of his referred to, 
iii. 85. 18-33. 

See the names of his various works. 
Harvey, Robert, rector of St. Alban’s, 
Wood Street, note on iii. loi. 13. 
Harveys, the, a show made of them 
in Clare Hall, iii. 80. 29-33 : Nashe’s 
interpretation of their names, iii. 58. 
12-18. 

Hastings, Henry, Earl of Huntingdon, 
iii. 363. u. 
hat-band, iii. 233. 13. 
hatch, — over, ornament (lit. inlay) ^ 

iii. 176. 2. 

Hatcher, Thomas, iii. 116. 33. 
hatches, above, iii. 301. 10-11: under 
—, ii. 394. 340; iii. 68. 8. 
hat-maker, who called himself Elias, 
iii. 313 . 30-2 {see Addenda). 
haune, husk, i, 30. 8. 

Hnuns, I/ans, iii. 38. 34, 35. 
haunting, by spirits in the form of 
hags, dead wives, weasels, rats, &c., 
i- 383. 14 - 34 - 

have, ‘have amongst them,’ iii. 32. 
18: ‘— at them (thee),’ ii. 226. 16 ; 
♦iii. 354. 14: *— with her (you, 
them),' ii. 267. 6-7; iii. 166. 9; 
182. 20; 216. 19; *363. 1-3: ‘to 
have one to,’ take one to, ii. 104. 3i: 
‘to have and to hold,’ iii. 160. 30-1. 
haven, to sail in the, ii. 319. 36. 

Have with ye to Florida, a ballad, iii. 
67. 34. 

Have with you to Saffron-Walden, 
editions, iii. 1-2: text, iii. 3-139: 
date of composition and publication, 

iv. 303 : sources, iv. 302 ; v. 125-6: 
occasion of, v. 106-7 • written, 
iii. 19. 16-23 : probably written in 
London, iii. 16. 33-4 (see Addenda) : 
? cost IS. 8 d., V. 1^3, note 1. 

hawk, sb., and walnut-trees, i. 379. 10. 
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hawk, vb,^ ?io clear the throaty i. 45. 

54: ? /(? hesitate^ stutter, iii. 74. 36. 
Hay any work for Cooper, i. 61. 15- 
16; iii. 349. 36, &c.; 353. 4, &c. 
hay, a dance, '*'i. 64. la : vb., (heygh- 
ing) ii. 88. 31. 

hay, or hay-ree, a carter's cry, iii. 261. 
894, 895, 896: see Hay gee. 
hay-crome, a rake, iii. 194. 16. 
hayfer, heifer, i. aai. 23. 

Hay gee, as a name, i. 296. la. 
haylse, hayn, see hai-. 
hay-ree, see hay. 
hazard point, at the, iii. 87. ay. 

•he, sb., person, iii. 348. 35. 
head, fiddles tuned over the head, 

i. 265. 13-14 : * bent on a head,* i. 
356. 18 : ‘ give one's head for the 
washing,’ iii. 73. 6; 181. 30-1; 

* great heads,’ ii. 246. 18: * lay 

heads together,’ ii. 97. 8-9: ‘ to 
make a head (heads) against one | 
another,’ to be at strife, *1. 76. 34-5 ; 

ii. 65.19-20 : ♦‘over head and ears,’ 
i. 86. 19-20; to beg one’s house 
over one’s head, i. 33. 12-13. 

headman of a parish, i. 273. 31. 
heaking tiipe, iii. 173, 2. 
health (in drinking), i. 205. 8: see 
toast. 

Health to . Servingvien, possibly 
indebted to Nashe, notes on i. 160. 
24-5 ; 161. I. 

heap, ‘ in (on) heaps,’ all together, in 
croutds, i. 354. 15; ii. 75. 31; 127. 
5; 318. 36; iii. 100. 15; 308. 33. 
hearing, herring, i. 379. 24 ; 388. i. 
heart, ‘ heart and good will,’ *i. 71. 
33-4; 3038; iii. 176. 4: ♦‘heart 
at grasse,’ heart of grace, iii. 389. 
35 : ‘ heart in one’s belly,’ i. 176. 21: 
‘heart of gold,’ lover, iii. 198, i : 
‘to have one’s heart,’ i. 176. 20-1 : 
‘to laugh one’s heart out,’ iii. 151. 
21 - 3 : ‘ next one’s heart,’ on an empty 
stomach, i. 176. 23 . 
heart’s ease (harts-), ii. 89. 33. 
heart-vein, ii. 336. 13-14. 

Heath, Thomas, iii. 83. 1-7; v. 167. 
heave and ho, iii. 240. 212. 
heave at, vb., threaten or plot against, 
i. 186. 13. 

heaven, — of arts, ii. 135. 36; iii. 61. 
24: — of honour, L 174. 24: * to part 
to heaven,’ ii. 214. 10 f. n.: ‘ dances 
for the heavenS|’ i 207. ao. 


heaven-bred, ii. 15. 24. 
heavenlyhood, cu a title, iii. 199. 

23 . 

heave-shouldered, with raised should 
ders, iii. 174. 4. 
heav^gaited, ii. 123. 24. 
heb Dduw (ddieu) heb ddim, i. 149. 

lO-II. 

Hebrus fHeber), River, played on 
Orpheus^ lyre, iii. 250. 538. 

Hecla, Mt., thought to be hell mouth, 
i. 359 - 36. 

Hector, iii. 283. 1596. 

Hecuba, raging, iii. 289. 1782. 
hedge-creeper, sneaking rogue, ii. 220. 

11; iii. 374. 1386 ; *iii. 349. 8. 
hedgehog, its avarice, ii. 113. i. 
hedge-raked-up, iii. 37. 16. 
hedge wine, i. 376. 30. 
heel, ‘ the heel of the week,’ iii. 199. 
37 ; ‘at the hard heels,’ see hard ; 

‘ to cast one’s heels on one’s neck,’ 

iii. 161. 8-9: ‘ to show a fair pair 
of heels,’ iii. 101. 39: ‘to take one’s 
heels,’ ♦!. 118. 33; ii. 228. 19-30: 
‘to take to one’s heels,’ ii. 326. 28 : 

* to turn up one’s heels,’ kill, i. 304. 
36-7 : die, ii. 266. 28-9; (iii. 165. 
33); ♦iii. 344. 6. 

Heggledepeg, iii. ao. 34. 
heigh for our town green, iii. 30. 
22-3. 

heigho, sb,, ?a lamentable event, iii. 
300 . 7. 

heigh passe, see hey pass, 
heigth, height, ii. 82. 16 ; 301. 25. 
heild, on the, iii. 148. 33. 

Heilding Dick, name for R. Harvey, 
iii. 84. 9. 

heinous, (hainous) iii. 56. a i : -ly, ii. 
97. 36. 

heir, the mourning of an, ii. 146. 27-9. 
Helen, i. 217. 3; iii. 184. 28; 283. 
1593. 

Helena, mistress of Simon Magus, 
note on iii. in. 23-4. 
fHeliconists, iii. 45. 21; 46. 18. 
Heliodorus, treasurer of Seleucus, i. 
05. 3, &c. 

Heliogabalus, his feasting, iii. 285. 
1660-1. 

hell, the nature of, i. 217. 26, &c.: 
the torments of, i. ai8. 1-16: where 
situated, note on ii. 303. 33 ; cf. iii. 
289. 1775-6: Hell, Hull, and Hali¬ 
fax, iii. 210. 12. 
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hellhood, your, a title for the devilf 

i. 165. 20. 

hell-raking, ii. 148. 29. 
help, see holpen up. 
belter skelter, i. 280. 20. 

Helvetians, Swiss, ii. 231. 35. 
Hclvidians (Eludians), ii. 133. 1. 
hemlock, fattens quails, i. 174. 15. 
hemming, see humming. 

♦hempen quips, iii. 374. 11, 
henbane, i. 187. i : it fattens swine, 

i. 174. 15-16. 
hen-loft, i. 221. 1. 

Henry IV, of France, A. de Corro 
tutor to, iii. 106. 22-4. 

Henry V, represented on the stage, 

i. 213. 5-8. 

Henry VI, allusion to a play of, i. 
212. 24-5. 

Henry VIII, the only true subject of 
chronicles, ii. 209. 3-4: his camp, 
the Field of the Cloth of Gold, ii. 
327 - 34-5- 

Henslowe's Diary^ forged references to 
Nashe in, v. 31, note 3. 

Heraclide, a character in * Unf, Travf 

ii. 287, 19, &c. 

Heraclitus, ‘ to move laughter in —,’ 

ii. 249. 26-7. 

Heralius herring, iii. 189. 27-8. 
herbager, a grass-eater, iii. 178. 9. 
Herbertus, bishop of Norwich, iii. 162. 
33* 

herb of grace, rue, iii. 62. 14. 
herbs and stones, Greene stuffed his 
style with, iii. 132. 24. 

Hercules, i. 16. 16: and Augeas, i. 
326. 15-16; (Alcides) iii. 209. 22-3: 
Hercules against two, iii. 122. la- 
13 : Herculean fury, iii. 99. 3. 
Herefordshire, the Nashes of, iii. 205. 
8-9. 

here hence, hence, ii. 245. 10. 
Herennium,ad, iii. lao. 16. 
heresies, the seven capital, i. 74. 18. 
heretics, compared to ‘cymeses', ii. 
280. 9. 

Herillus, on the summum bonum, iii. 
243* 302. 

hermaphrodite (phrases), i. 265. 22. 
Hermaphroditus, interpretation of 
Ovid’s fable of, i. 286. 22. 

Hermes {or Mercury), character in 
*Dido\ ii. 342.-38; 387. 24, &c.; iii. 
273. 1260. 

Hermes Trismegistus, invented letters, 
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iii. 273. 1261, &c.: J. Harvey’s 
translation of his latromathematica, 
V. 169. 

Hermia, ‘ harlot’ of Aristotle, iii. iii. 
24. 

Hermit's Tale, The, iii. 150. 9-10. 
Hermogenes, iii. 91. 13. 
hemshew on St. Peter’s, Comhill, ii. 
172. lO-II. 

Hero and Leander, story of, iii. 195. 
17, &c.: Hero turned into a herring, 

iii. 199. 30-5 : see Marlowe. 

Herod, his ambition, ii. S2. 10. 
Herodotus on the Aethiopians, iii. 62. 
27-8. 

heroic, vb., to make an heroic poem, 
‘heroiqut it,’ iii. 176. ao. 

Herostratus, ii. 109. a ; iii. 346. 17. 
herring, export of, iii. 19a. 16, &c.; 
222. 24-7 : white and red, iii. 22a. 
20, &c.; ? sold curled up (like 
whitings), iii. 216. 33; 222. 6-8: 
eaten to create thirst, i. 207. 15: 
prevents beer from frothing, iii. 221. 
14-19: used to lay a scent for 
hounds, iii. 221. 20-1: the cob is 
good against the stone, iii. 221. 

21- 3: Scotch herring are inferior, 
iii. 222. 17-19: ori^n of ‘cading’, 
iii. 221. 25, &c.; its wrapping in 
straw, iii. 222. 1-2: mnstaid eaten 
with herring, iii. 68. 33: tale to 
account for this, iii. aoo. 4-29 : the 
king of hshes, iii. 149. 24-5 : how it 
came to be king, iii. aoi. 6, &c.: 
has a coronet on its head, iii. 203. 
24; tale of a herring with a bell 
about its neck, iii. 212. 16, &c.: the 
male and female of red herrings, iii. 
5.15: ‘no barrel better herring,' iii. 
61. 7; 222. 0; *363. 19: ‘gentle¬ 
man Jack Herring, that puts his 
breeches on his head .. ., iii. 222.6-8 
{see Addenda) : ‘ neither flesh, nor 
fish, nor —,’ iii. 222. 9-10 : shoe¬ 
makers called ‘ the red herring’s kins¬ 
men', i. 201. 9. 

Herring Fleet, near Yarmouth, iii. 
305. 36. 

herring pies, iii. 222. 32. 

Herring's Tail, A, 1598, iii. 151. 
14. 

Herrold, see Harold. 

Heitford, term kept at, i. 256.15 ; iv. 
417, note 2 ; v. 194: Earl of, iii. 96. 

22- 3. 
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Hesiod, whether before Homer, i. 47. a. 
Hesperia, ii. 349. 268. 

Hesperides, ‘ golden Hesperides red 
herring,’ iii. aa6. a-3. 
hcther, hither^ ii. 96. ii; 309. 19; 
313. a I. 

Hethite, term of abuse, iii. 119. 6. 
hexameter, adj., i. 385. 35 : -ly, iii. 

37. 33 : hexameter-founder, iii. 156. i. 
hexameters, will not do in English, 
i. 398. 33, &c.: Nashe proposes to 
write a jig in, iii. 114. 16-17: W. 
Butler’s on Harvey, i. 300. 20-1 ; 
iii. 127. 3-8: Fraunce’s, iii. 330. 
12-14 : G. Harvey’s, see Harvey, § 4 : 
Stanyhurst’s, i. 299. 17-19: iii. 319* 
27, &c. 

hey, come aloft, Jack, iii. 37. 24. 
hey derry derry, iii. 258. 806; 263. 
937- 

hey ding a ding, in. 113. 28. 

hey down and a derry, with a, iii. 


10. 5. 

hey gallanta, iii. 30. 30. 
heyghing, see hay. 

hey pass, ii. 259. 18: —come aloft, 
i. 184. 6; ii. 208. 19 : — and repass, 
iii. 184. 31: ‘play at hey pass, 
repass, come aloft,’ to behave in a 
fantastical manner ^ ii. 301. 18: cf. 
pass and repass. 

Heywood, T., his allusion to Nashe, 
V. 154. 

Hezekiah, see Jeschaciabus. 
nibble de beane, name for G. Harvey, 
iii. 46. 3. 

fictitious name, iii. 363. 39. 
hicket, Ifit of laughter, or hiccup 
caused by laughter, i. 301. 7; iii. 138. 
15 ; * 3 . 39 - 13- 

*hiemal, adj., winter, iii. 388. 19; 
389. 9, 39. 

hierce, hearse, ii. 393. i. 
hieroglyphic, r-y/Atfr, ii. 183. 13. 
hieroglyphical, iii. 352. 591. 
Hierosolemite, inheUntant of Jerusa¬ 
lem, ii. 41. 31. 

high : high midnight, i. 161. i; ♦iii. 
349. 4; *366. 33 : — noon, *iii. 344. 
27 : high countenance, i. 355. 12. 
high men, a kind of false dice, ii. 318. 


n- 

hilts,//, for sing., *i. 61. 33. 
hime, him, i. 303. 18. 

Himpenhempen Slampamp, name for 
G. Harvey, iii. 54. 33. 


hinc illae lacrimae, ii. 345. 8. 

Hippo, i. II. 33. 

Hippocrates, preserved Cos from 
plague, iii. 3 2. 14-17: said that rest 
IS the only medicine for the foot, iii. 
356. 73a : mentioned, i. 365. 24; ii. 
330. 5 ; iii. 118. 17. 

Hippolyta and Theseus, iii. lai. 30-2. 
Hippolytus, iii. 209. 27. 

Hippomenes, i. 211. 14. 

Hippotades (Hipporlatos), iii. 289. 

1795- 

Hireus, father of Orion, iii. 253. 641. 
Hirus, River, see lerus. 
his, one's, i. 374. 2, 

Histiaeus, iii. 253. 594. 
historiographers: will praise any one 
for a fee, iii. 276. 1346, &c, : the 
Latin historiographers much bor¬ 
rowed from, iii. 313. 10. 
hive, vb., collect, ii. 65. 3; iii. 163. 27. 
ho, ‘no ho with,’ iii. 180. 29: ‘ho, 
ball, ho,’ *i. 124. 15: iii. 55. 3: 

‘ ho, God be here,’ i. 181. 31.' 
hoard, covered as with frost, ii. 386. 25. 

fictitious name, iii. 363. 39. 
Ilobbinol, i. 289. 33. 
hobble like a brewer’s cart, i. 275. 9 : 

hobbling (verbs), ii. 184. 30. 
hobby-horse, iii. 239. 193: — revel¬ 
ling, iii. 73.9. 

hobgoblin, i. 347. 15 ; iii. 330. ao. 
hoblob, rustic, iii. 161. 11. 
hoddy doddy, i. a8i. 12. 
hoddy-peak, i. 17. 34; ii. 263. 28; 

♦?iii. 348. 31 . 

♦hoddy-peel, iii. 348. 21. 
hodge plowman, iii. 319. 39-30. 
Hodgkins, a printer, iii. 355. 18; v. 
190-1. 

hof, a tavern, *iii. 386. 22 : cf. hough. 

hog, converts a sixth of his food into 
bristles, i. 359. 29-30: dies if it 
loses an eye, ii. 393. 25-6: its 
luxury, &c., ii. 113.1-2 : see pig. 

Hoggenorton, i. 333. 18. 
hog’s trough, i. 178. 8. 
hogsty, pigsty, i. 35. a ; ii. 63. 18; 
iii. 29. 19. 

hoise, raise, ii. 41. 26 ; (hoysed,/r^/.) 
384. 300 : ‘ to hoise up in the sub¬ 
sidy book,’ ii. 151. 33-4: to be raised, 
ii. 380. 16a: hoyst, pret., ii. 393. 
337 : ppl, ii. 371. 333. 

Holbein, iii. 38. 35. 

♦holberdcr, halberdier, i. 78. ai. 
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horse] 

Holborn (-bnrnc'), i. 301. 34. 
hold, ‘ holding of our I-ady,’ i. 12. 7-8; 

‘ to hold a groat,’ bet^ iii. 15. 10 : ‘ to 
hold one play,’ ii. 132. 29-30. 

hold, belly, hold, iii. 190. 13. 

hole, see coat. 

holiday, adj.^ ‘ mock — gestures,* ii. 
258. 6-7 : — Muse, i. 259. 14 : *— 
words, iii. 385. 25. 

Holinshed, R., his Chronicle on R. 
Harvey’s Astrological Discourse, i. 
318. 1-2, 7-16 : the performing flea 
in, iii. 37. 15-16; Nashe’s use of, 
V. 123; 126; mentioned, iii. 195. 15. 
holla, i. 281. II ; ♦iii. 356. 26. 
Ifolland, effect of the sea in, iii. 160. 
19-24: blitter and cheese, iii. 179. 
12-14: cheese,!. 170. 12; 382.7-8; 
iii. 36. 8-9 : see Dutch, 
holpen up, well, benejited {ironical), 
i. 276. 9 ; ♦iii. 356. 30-1. 

Holy Ghost, sin against the, ii. 130. 
3 »- 4 - 

home-born mediocrity, iii. 316. 13. 
homely, ' to deal homely with,’ 
'^rudely, i. 281. 27. 

Homer, foolish inquiries and quarrels 
as to his birthplace and date, i. 47. 
1-2 ; iii. 155. 26-32 : had no regard 
for truth, i. 24. 6 ; promised to make 
a city famous in return for relief, iii. 
155* 6> &c. : drowned himself on 
account of a riddle, iii. 224. 28-9: 
praised rats and frogs, iii, 176. 20; 
raised by Appio, i. 87. 24-6: how 
painted by Galataeon, iii. 155. 1-4: 
his works kept by Alexander under 
his pillow, iii. 67. 32 : carried in a 
jewelled casket by Alexander, i. 359. 
10: the Iliad in a nutshell, iii. 54. 
17: on Argus, the dog, iii. 255. 
714, &c.: shows Juno and Jupiter 
ever quarrelling, i. 15. 33 : on the 
pestilence, i. 40. 16 : his Ulysses an 
ideal hero, i. 243. 8: ' si nihil attu- 
leris, ibis, Homere, foras,’ iii. 71.19 ; 
322. 16-17; 331. 38-9: mentioned, 
i. 399. 5 ; iii. 274. 1282. 

Homer of Women, the, i. 12. 6. 
homespun, coarse, dull, i. 383. 6. 
homo, a common name, i. 188. 2 
marg.: ‘ homo homini daemon,’ i. 
227. 5-6: homines raro nisi male 
locuti male faciunt, i. 273. 19-ao; 
cf. ii. p. 29-30. 

Hone, iii. 365. 13. 


honest, vb,, i. 35. 20. 
honesty^ ‘in the way of honesty,’ ii. 
217. 13; iii. 16. 35-6; 213. 33: 
‘ of honesty,’ for the sake of honesty, 
iii. 246. 421. 

honey, danger of a surfeit of, i. 377. 

honey, vh., intr., Ifeelpleased, ii. 109. 
21 : adj., honied, coaxing (speech), 
ii. 288. 10 ; 354. 137 ; 381. 20I. 
Honey Lane, ii. 185. 23. 
honeymoon, hopeful or lucky time, iii. 
79.11. 

honeysome, sweet, ii. 124. 34. 

Honiger Hammon, name for A\ Har¬ 
vey, i. 199. II. 

honorificabilitudinitatibus,iii. 176, 33. 
Hood, Robin, i. 394. i. 
hood ; hoods worn by University 
graduates, note on ii, 249, 3 : ‘ the 
hood makes not the monk,’ ii. 1^2. 
34; cf. i. 182. 6: ‘hood with two 
faces,’ i. 173. 18, and see face, 
hooded hypocrisy, i. 31. 25. 
hooky, hooky, iii. 259. 808, 816,817; 

260. 841; 263. 939. 
hoop, the hunters’, i. 205. 7; iii. 265. 
1010. 

hoops in quart pots, i. 206. 23-5. 
♦hop, hap, wrap, iii. 391. 34. 
hop, ♦' as thick as hops,’ i. 120. 29. 
hop-bag, bag of coarse cloth, i. 167. 14. 
hope, suppose, iii. 359. 814. 
hop o’ (on) my thumb, iii. 186. 2. 
Hoppenny Hoe, iii. 63. 11. 

Horace, blamed by Harvey, i. 283. 
22: Nashe defends him, i. 284. 33 : 
quoted, ii. 109. 17-19; Nashe’s use 

of, V. 134. 

horn, the woman with the, iii. 77. 
27 : to put out one’s horns,’ i. 59. 

13. 

♦horn-beast, i. 83. 8. 
hom-book, i. 33a. 17 ; iii. 46. 2 ; 194. 
33; 279. 1473. 

Horn-Church in Essex, iii. 387. 24. 
horn crown, Scottish, iii. 6. 25. 
bom mad, iii. 27. 2a. 
horn-pipe, i. 225. 39. 
horrizonant, inharmonious, i. 317. 17. 
horrorsome, horrible, ii. 79. 28. 
horse: reference to some case of horse¬ 
stealing, iii. 341. 250-1 : marcs 
looking at themselves in water go 
mad, i. 350. 33 : ‘be not a horse to 
forget thy own ^orth,’ iii. 13. 35: 
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* every horse his loaf,’ iii. i68. 25-6 : 

* win the horse or lose the saddle,* 

iii. 187. 13-13; cf. bridle: wasp. 

♦horse-holy, iii. 373. 9. 
horse-leech, veterinary surgeon or 
quack doctor^ i. 351. 37 ; 3O5. 33 : 
a large leech, bloodsucker, ii. 93. 39. 
horse-plum, iii. 134. 4. 
horse-race, ^natne of a place near the 
Thames, iii. 350. 550. 
horse-tails, painted red, iii. 54. 34-5 : 
to ride with one’s face to the horse’s 
tail, iii. 60. 14-15. 

Horteii-sius, i. 45. 4. 
hose, round, iii. 38. 31 . 

Hosier Lane, iii. 121. 15-16. 
hospitality, decay of, iii. 384. 1636-7; 

389. 14-15 ; note on i. 33. lo-ii. 
hospitals, better abroad than here, ii. 
160. 34, &c.: those at Rome praised, 

ii. 385. 30-4. 

host, sb,, ‘to be at host with,’ i. 40. 
33 ; iii. 190. 18. 

host, vb.y lodge, ii. 287. i : iii. 179. 

33. 

hostis, ‘ bene olet hostis interfectus,* 

iii. 139 * 13. 

Hostius, his prospective glass, i. 376. 
15 - 

hot, + ‘ as hot ns fresh, iii. 48. 33. 
hotch-potch, vb,, jumble together, ii. 
127. 3; iii. 65. 18: sb,, mixture, 
(hotpotch) iii. a 16. 13. 
hot-house, brothel, ii. 338. 33. 
hot-spur, rash fellow, i. 161.13 : hot- 
spurred, ii. 124. 5: vehement, 386.4. 
hough, vb., hamstring, i. 177. 38: 
?, iii. 78. 10. 

hough, sb., tavern, ii. 347, 19: cf. 
hof. 

hough, inter},, i. 280. 15 ; iii. 224. 20. 
Houns., Hounslow, iii. 363. 37. 
house, vb., to drive one to take shelter, 

ii. 181.18 ; sb., ‘ to keep open house,’ 

iii. 387. 1714-5; * out of house and 
home,’ ii. 81. 2 ; 310. 14-15. 

house dove, stay-at-home, i. a 10. 12. 
Howard, Henry, Enrl of Northampton, 
his Defensative against supposed Pro¬ 
phecies, i. 308. 35 ; V. 107: Nashe’s 
use of the work, v. 134. 

Howard, Henry, Earl of Surrey, a 
character in ‘ Unf, Trav.\ ii. 341. 

34, &c.; iv. 353-4. 

How-call-ye-him, i. 341. 27. 

Howe, a Imight of the post, i. 154.33. 


Howliglass, i. 23. i; *iii. 362. 5; 
a name for G. Harvey, i. 398. 26-7. 
howlingly, ii. 58. 26. 
howte, hoot, i. 317. i ; ii. 151. 32. 
hoy, a small vessel, iii. 35. 25. 

Hoyden, clown, boor, i. 308. ii. 
Hubbard, Mother, i. 331. 17, 18. 
huckle bone, hip bone, ii. 316. 3. 
huckstering, broking, iii. 196. 33. 
huddle-duddle, iii. 155. 33 . 
hue, appearance, form, i. 335. 14. 
hue and cry, iii. 104. 17 ; 355. 688. 
huf-cap, a kind of ale, ‘ huffe-cappest,’ 
iii. 335. 8. 

huff-snuff, braggart, fiii. 330.9 : name 
for Harvey, i. 300. 30. 
hufty-tufty, swaggering, iii. 73. 12; 

174. 5 ; see note on iii. 267, 1048. 
hug, vb,, ‘ hug with,’ ii. 343. 48. 
hugger mugger, in, secretly, ii. 148. 
8 ; 213. 33 ; iii. laa. 38; 387. 1730. 
Hugo de Folieto, quoted, iii. 358. 
33 ”- 5 - 

Hugo Habberdine, see haberdine. 
Huldrick Herring, iii. 185. 6; cf. 
Gregory Huldricke. 

Hull, Hell, nor Halifax, neither in, 
iii. 310 . 12. 

Hum, Doctor, name for G. Harvey, 
iii. 75. i8. 

humain (arts, authors), secular as op¬ 
posed to Christian, ii. 125. 11 ; 137. 
I ; 128. II. 

humanity, civility, iii. 116. 25. 
Humber, no herring near the, iii. 
201 . I. 

humblesso,/(7//V<r salutation, iii. 208. 4. 
hum drum, without, without hesi¬ 
tating, \\\. 11. 

humiliate, or adv., ii. 9.14 ; 83. 9. 
humming, hesitation, ii. 266. 31: 

humming and hawking, i. 45. 34. 
Xwsxaoxoyx'i,fantastic,eccentric, i. 169.6. 
humorously, f*, ii. 119. 7. 
humour, inclination, wish, ii. 37. 30 ; 
65. 2 ; 73. 6 ; 84. 15 : foolish whim, 
i. 311. 31 ; ii. 91. II : ^jest, ii. 223. 
5 : fluid or semi-fluid part of the eye, 
♦iii. 353. 33 : the four humours, i. 
41. a6. 

humourist, one with strange ideas, i. 

183. 13 ; iii. 376. 1373. 

Humphrey, Duke, dining with, i. 163. 
34; his supposed tomb in St. Paul’s, 
iii- 393 - 13-14- 

hundreth, hundred, i. 170. 32; iiL 
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157. 19, 25, et frcq.: hundredth^ ii. 
106. 21. 

hungcrly, i. 38. 36. 

hunger-starved, i. 374. 10; ii. 306. 
4-5; iii. 224. 20; 225. 25; 24I. 
345 - 

Huniades, iii. 183. 30. 

Hunsdon, Lord, see Carey, Sir G. 
hunt, ‘G. Harvey’s hunt is up,’ iii. 
3 . 4 - 

hunters, prevent hounds from smelling 
carrion by the way, i. 30. 10-13. 
hunters’ hoop, the, see hoop. 
Huntingdon, the 1^1 of, iii. 363. ii. 
Huntley, Dick, iii. 233. 14. 
huntspear, ii. 370. 308. 

Huon of Bordeaux ^ L ii. 10. 
huperbolical, *iii. 345.37: cf. h3rpcr-. 
hurly-burly, i. 187. 18; ii. 59. 19; 

375. 10; iii. 219. 19; *392. 34. 
hurrey I excJam., iii. 191. 3, 
hurry-curry, far, iii. 199. 3. 
hurtle, vb., hurry, iii. 163. 34. 
hurtless, innoxious, i. 29. 21. 
husband, a saving man, good manager^ 
i. 363. 15; 288. 10; iii. 241. 262; 
244. 340; 261. 869; *362. 21: vb., 
' to husband a cudgel about one’s 
shoulders,’ iii. 49. i ; -ly, in a busi¬ 
nesslike way, ii. 93. 37. 
husbandmen (hus-band-men), ii. 17.2, 
4f 5 1 19.31 : do not live above their 
rank, ii. 142. 34. 

husbandry, thrift, iii. 281.1545 ; 284. 
1635. 

husty tusty (?»y>r.), iii. 267. 1048, 
huswivery, i. 300. 8. 
hutch, chest, i. 31. la; ii. 107. 14; 
162. 14; 248. 13: hutch up, vb,, 
store in a chest, ii. 64. 4. 
hyacinth, the letters of the, i. 47. 7. 
hyaena, imitates men and changes sex, 
11.284. 27-8: cf. note on iii. iii. 18. 
hydra’s heads, and the law, iii. 128. 

30-3: hydra herring, iii. 289. 20. 
hydrops conscientia, ii. 99. 9. 

Hymen’s yellow robe, ii. 274. 22 ; iii. 
189. 36. 

hyperbole, iii. 120. xi : -bolically, ii. 
88. 18; cf. huj^r-. 
hyperborically, iii. 105. 24. 
hypericon, a plant of the family of St. 
John's wort, good against devils, i. 
338- 39-30. 

Hyperion, the sun, iii. 189. 26. 
HypnerotomachUs, iii. 149. 28. 


.1., id est, i. 166. 4 marg. f. n. 
larbas (larbus), character in ^ Dido', 

ii. 349. 251, &c.; 361.6S.D. 
Icarian-soaring, ii. 118. 36. 

Icarus, ii. 297.12. 

ice, islands of, near Iceland, i. 360. 5 ; 
^to break the ice,’ i. 153. 8; ii. 94. 
16. 

ice-brained, i. 370. 18. 

Iceland, spirits in, i. 359. 19, &c.: 
wonders of, i. 360. 3, &c.: dark for 
half the year, iii. 199. 28-9: do^ 
from,iii. 182.26: mentioned, (Island) 

iii. 182. 24; 202. 31: Icelanders’ 
froien ale, i. 360. 25 : and the sacra¬ 
ment, i. 360. 29. 

Ida, pine trees of, iii. 175. 26. 

Idalian, iii. 187. 25. 
idea,rmn^,^m3o/,iii.2io.24: +‘idec 
high .. . of excellence,’ i. 316. 13-14: 
t* idees of monstrous excellencie,’ iii. 
45 - 34^5; 46. 38. 

idem per idem, i. 282. 32; iii. lai. 

16-17; *361. 31. 
idiotism, i. 192. 26; ii. 221. 15. 
idleby, an idle person, i. 10. 17. 
Idleness, The Image of, possible refer¬ 
ence to, iii. 277. 1408. 
idoneus auditor civilis scientiae, i. 31a. 
37, &c. (315. 19). 
lemmouth, Yarmouth, iii. 162. 4. 
lerus, the river, iii. 162. 3; 205. 12. 
ifs and ands, to bodge up a blank verse 
with, iii. 316. 18. 
ignis fatuus, iii. 330. 16-7. 
ignorance, excuses part {Lot.), ii. 35. 
25-6. 

ignorant, sb., i. 36. a. 
rie, I’le, I’le, iii. 103. 3. 

Iliad, see Homer: ‘ Iliads of evils,’ i. 
6. la ; ‘yoxir adventures’ Iliads,’ i. 
291. 26. 

Iliadize, vb., iii. 185. i. 
ille ego qui quondam, i. 293. 33; *iii. 
369- 7 - 

illest, worst, ii. 322. a2. 
ill eyed, malevolent, i. 25^. 23. 
illiberal, ii. 269. 10; -ity, 1. 195. 17. 
lllioneus, character in * Dido ’, ii. 349. 
249, &c. 

illiterated, unlettered, iii. 314. 14. 
ills, ‘ of two ills choose the least,’ note 
on i. 12. 14-16. 

filluminary, candle, lamp, iii. 65. 33. 
illuminate, adj,, ii. 241. 22: -atively, 
ii. 270. 17. 
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illusion, mock, i. 190. 33 : ^ fancy, 
»• 376. 36 - 
IMyrians, iii. 307. 8. 
imbroder, embroider, ii. 373. 38 ; 380. 

*56: -y, sb., ii. 369. 3. 
imbrue, i. 334.6 ; (cmbrue) ii. 36. a6: 
•ment, ii. 341. 5. 
imfamie, ii. 363. 29. 
immediate, adv., ii. 84. 13. 

Immerito, Signor, i. 395. 35: set 
Spenser. 

imminent, ? for immanent, inherent, 
properly belonging to, i. 35. 36. 
imminent-overcanopy, ii. 69. 23. 
Imola, Johannes de, a character in 
‘ Unf. 7 rav.\ ii. 279. 35, &c. 
imp, sb., child, boy, ii. 366. 179; iii. 
97. 4 - 

imp, vh.,graftfeathers into, ’•‘i. 8a. 21: 

add power to, iii. 186. ai. 
impair, vb., discredit, ii. 330. 16; iii. 
67 - 30 - 

impart on, bestow on, ii. 143. 20-1. 
impatiently (to love), ?wrM eager 
longing, ii. 33. 6. 
imperfit, imperfect, iii. 153. 27. 
impertinent alms, ^ alms given useless¬ 
ly, or without reason, ii. 163. 33. 
irci^iiohlt, successful, iii. 173. 36. 
impierceable, ii. 334. i. 
implead, arraign, accuse, i- 375* i* 
implement, weapon, ii. 231. 8: thing 
{a saddle'), iii. 74. 33. 
import, vb., signify, show, i. 18, 11 ; 

154- »; 346- 33; ii- 271. 3 * • 

* men of import,’ ? notable men, iii. 
3*6. 37. 

imports from abroad, iii. 180. 14-16. 
Importuno, an interlocutor in * Have 
with You *, iii. ao. 35, &c, 
imposition, command, i. 341. ao. 
impostumate, vb., cause an absttss in, 
corrupt, i. 326. 23. 
impotent, sb., ii. 159. 8. 
impoverish, vb., diminish, i. 6. 33. 
impregnable (excuse), ii. 225. 34. 
*imprese (imprease), device, emblem, 
. i* 83. 3 - 

impress, Mimpresc, ii. 377. 7. 
impressive, impressable, ii. 57. 19. 
imprimeda iour duy, iii. 177. 6. 
imprimis (in-, see Cor.), iii. an. 34. 
imprintingly, impressively, i. 381. 2. 
improbability, ? unprovableness, i. 33. 
10. 

^impropriation, iii. 371. a8. 


imputation,!. 19.33; a8a. la; -atively, 
ii. 359. 17. 

imputed, supposed, i. 325. 10. 

in, ‘ in striking,’ in the cut of striking, 

ii. 165. 36: * a bom in her head,’ iii. 
77. 37: cf. continue, grow. 

in-, see also under en-. 
inage, render aged, ii. 72. 20. 
inamorately, iii. 157. 6. 
inamorato, i. 169. 9 ; 274. 23 ; 286. 30 . 
incamative, ii. 305. 33. 
+incendary,^rtf, iii. 65. 3a. 
fincendiary, the world’s great, i. 316. 
10. 

incensers, instigators, ii. 315. i. 
fincensives and allectives, iii. 45. 30; 
46. 25-6. 

Incertitudine et Vanitate Omnium 
Scientiarum, De, see Agrippa. 
incipient, beginner, i. 45. 13. 
incision knife, ii. 306. 29. 
inck, see ink. 

inclinable, inclined, *i. 81.29; 317.16. 
include, signify, represent allusively 
or fguratwely, {i. 295. 17); ii. 113. 
37 ; 377. II ; iii. 84. 1. 
inclusive, significant (cf. include), 

iii. 193. 12. 

income, a fee paid on entrance to an 
office, &c., ii. 105. 39. 
incomprehensible, boundless, i. 2a7. 34; 
314. 15; ii. 301 . 34-5; 370. 14; iii. 
35 * 38. 

incontinent, adv., at once, i. 383. 3; ii. 
357. 31 . 

inconvenience, harm, mischief, ii. 147. 
35; impropriety, ii. 314. 29; -cy, i. 
i,S. 30 - 

incorporation, corporation, ii. 248. 5 : 
-er, ii. 347. 13. 
incroacher, see en-. 

incubus, iii. 62. 29 ; cf. ii. 149. 12-14. 
inculcate, admonish repeatedly, ii. 56. 
3 *- 2 . 

indagation, investigation, i. 44. 10. 
Indagines, Johannes de, iii. 149. ii. 
indammage, -ment, see en-. 
indecorum, iii. 69. 16. 
indebnite, unbounded, ii. 266. 16 : in¬ 
finite, i. 321. 3; ii, 33. 3 ; iii. 7. 6; 
3 . 3 - 30; 198. II. 

indentment, covenant, iii. 316. 23. 
indesincnce, ? want cf proper ending, 
i. 316. 39. 

indesinently, incessantly, iii. lai. 18. 
index, tabic of contents, i. 380. 8; 345. 
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34; ii. 61. 35: list, iii. 15. 4; 85. 
30; 113. 3; 342. 271. 

India, beset by many enemies, ii. 114. 

17 : women there conceive by devils, 
i* 359* 17 *• mentioned, ii. 81. 19 : see 
Indies. 

Indians, do not know the value of gold, 

i. 241. 31-3 : some eat their parents, 

ii. 72. 13-16: their antiquities, ii. 
116. 14-15 : head arrows with vipers’ 
teeth, iii. 19. 8-9. 

indict (endite), ii. 151. 18 : -mcnt, i. 

333. 7 ; (endightment) *i. 92. 6. 
in diebus illis, i. 367. 33 ; iii. 188. 14 : 
cf. ii. 230. 32. 

Indies, the, full of spirits of the earth, 
i* 3.S3* 4 • wealth of the, iii. 52. 6-7; 
155* 34 = mentioned, i. 170. 31. 
indifferent, unprejudiced, i. 263. 20: 
‘ no indifferent supply,’ not even a 
moderate supply, ii. 2H. 22: -ly, 
fairly well, i. 269. 16-17 i 9^* 9» 

iii. 87. 4. 

indifficulty, ease, ii. 256. 7. 
indignity, unworthiness, i. 7. 3; ii. 50. 
20 . 

indignly, undeservedly, ii. 139. 36. 
inditer (en-), writer, i. 284. 4. 
indulgence, vb., iii. 154, ii. 
indument, see enducment. 
induperator, emperor, iii. 175. 12, 
indurance, see en-. 
inevitably, ii. 289. 17. 
infamize, vb., i. 385. 23; iii. 31. 
21. 

infection, plague, i. 301, 3: infection 
more easy on an empty stomach, i. 
239. 38; 240. 1-2. 

infeof, vb.,give possession of, i. 33. 25; 
237 * 15; 235. 14. 

infer, confer, (enfer) i. 5. 4: mean, 
signify, ii. iii. 13: inflict, ii. 170. 

18 ; ? iii. 83. 38 ; *iii. 361. 33. 
infernal, ? a mctsque of dtinls, i. 385. 

14: -ty, ii. 43. 5 ; — ship, as title, 

i. 164. 19. 

infemus, * ab inferno nulla redemptio,’ 
iii. 192.33. 

infestuous, hostile, troublesome, ii. 69. 

. 

infinite of, many, ii. 147. 30. 
infinitum, iii. 318. 26. 
infire, vb., iii. 319. 26. 
infirmity (of anguish), ii. 36. 5. 
*inflaramative, sb., iii. 383. 13. 
inforce, see enforce. 


in forma pauperis, i. 314. 30; iii. 71. 

11-12. 

informations,^/., i. 383. 5. 
infringement, refutation, i. 293. 34. 
ingenious, Iwell bom, high-minded, 

ii. 309. 23. 

t ingenuity, i. 316. 5. 
ingenuous, ^ able, witty, f i. 396. 31 ; 
iii- 33- 7; 175-33: bom or 

high-minded, ii. 201. 3 (cf. inge¬ 
nious). 

ingeny, talent, iii. 66. 4. 
ingle, i. 336. 3 ; iii. 149. 26. 
in grace and virtue to proceed, ii. 209. 
37. 

ingrafted, see en-. 

ingram, ignorant, iii. 122. 15. 

ingross, see en-. 

injurious, calumnious, i. 375. 6. 
injustice, a work in praise of, iii. 151. 
34. 

ink-ball, lit. 138. 30 marg. 

ink-dropper, i. 240. 3. 

inkhom, adj, i. 317. 38; ii. 347. 36; 

iii. 315. 9: t — adventures, i. 316. 
6 : -ism, i. 272. 24 ; 316. 3 ; 317. 20 ; 
iii. 15. 5; t — pads, i. 316. 6 : *— 
stuff, iii. 361. 39 : — terms, ii. 264. 
35; iii. 42. 18; 377. 1377: G. Har- 
vey’s inkhom terms ridiculed, i. 316. 
3-19- 

inkling, ii. 170. 30. 
ink-squittring, iii. 87. 7. 
ink-worm, i. 379. 19; 335. 30. 
inlarge, see en-. 

inlinked, i. 363. i; iii. 184. 25. 
inly, inwardly, thoroughly, i. 347. 37. 
inmates, fellow, iii. 91. 25. 
innocence, silliness, i. 8. 30. 
innovations in religion, danger of, i. 
79. 4, &c. 

Inns of Chancery, 1. 310. 34-5. 

Inns of Court, i. 310. 34; iii. 313. 13 : 

(of the Court) i. 170. 37; 312. 5. 
inquest, great, grand jury, iii. 32. 39. 
inquisitively, i. 300. 16. 
inrind, insert under the bark, ii. 283. 

23. 

inscarf, wrap in, ii. 391. 35. 
insighted, deep, i. 359. 14. 
insinuate with, suggest or persuade, 
iii. 96. 37-8. 

insinuative subtle, iL 153. 15-16. 
insist in, follow steadfastly {an ex^ 
ample, directions, 6 r*c.), i. 48. 3 o; 
342. 37; ii. 311. 39; iU. 14. 34; 
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316. 33; 334. 18: p^nevere, iii. 54. 

30 ; 130* 5 ; *354- 4: »“• 

96. 7. 

in speech, i.e. Lily's Grammar ^ i. 305. 

18; iii. 55. la; 379. 1476; 334. ao. 
insperation, inspiration, *iii. 344. 10. 
instance, 'i example to follow^ ii. 84. 
30- 

instancy, insistance, ii. 56. 39; 317. i. 
instar mille, iii. 184. a6. 
instructions, information^ iii. 81. 35- 
6; 05. 10. 

Insulae h^ortunatae, ii. 47. 9. 
insult, boosts brag, iii. lai. 14; 134. 
7 ; *345- 5 ; *362. 3: — in. of, 
iii. 319. 32 : — over, i. 333. 34, 
insnltation, boast, i. 300. 25. 
insulting, boastful, ii. 320. 33. 
insurrective, ii. 38. 6; 146. ai. 
intail, see en-. 

intellective, intellectual, i. 354. 19. 
intelligence, sh,,pl., news, ii. 212. 31: 
service of —, spying, ii. 318. 12-13: 
vb., to give news of, ii. 73. 33. 
intelligencer, i. 163. 33; ii. 220. 10, 
as; 335.3; 360.9; 377.35; iii. 
105.17, 38, 34: the meaning ex¬ 
plained, iii. 106. 3-16. 
intend, cUtend to, ii. 312. 3a: direct, 
aim, ii. 129. 17. 

intenerate, adj., tender, iii. 191.15. 
intensively, earnestly, i. 355. ao. 
intentively, assiduously, iii. 88. 9. 
intercession, vb,, ii. 56. 33. 
intercessionate, vb, trans., entreat, i. 

381. 26: intr., ii. 103. 30. 
intercessionment, ii. 173.19. 
interchangeably, in return, (en-) i. 
189. 35 : mutually, (en-) i. 333. 23 ; 
ii. 369. 368. 

intercourse (en-), sb., ? discourse, i. 7, 
3; ? course ojf a river, ii. 68. 26 : 
passage, ii. 213. 30. 
interfuse, vb., i. 385. ii. 
finterjections, tickling, iii. 45. 39; 

, intersperse, i. 149. 7. 
interleague (en-), ii. 65. 11. 
interline (en-), mark with lines, i. 370. 
30. 

inlerluder (en-), i. 381. 34. 
intermedium, iii. 321. 36; *356. 17. 
intermissive, intermittent, ii. 140. 5: 
-ly, ii. 334. 13. 

intermit, vb., ii. 333. a ; iii. 87. 3-3. 
inter oves et boves ..., i. 27a. a i. 


interpleading, pleading in excuse, ii. 
242. 36- 

interpret, vb., signify, ii. 377. 18 : —- 
to ^e puppets, i. 173. 11. 
interpreters : hidden meanings found 
in everything nowadays, i. a6o. 34, 
&c.; iii. 313. 15, &c.; 335. 65-70 : 
in IHerce Penilesse, i. 154. 18-34; 
359. 27-360. 7; 320. 33-31; iii. 
214. 2-18; cf. iii. 33. 13: in Unf 
Trav.y ii. 183. 2, &c.: see moralizer ; 
cf. Petrarch. 

interseam, vb., intersperse, i. 313. 17. 
interview (en-), sb., glancing at, ii. 10. 
aS. 

intrinsical, secret, ii. 259. 18. 
intrude, vb., refl., obtrude, iii. 311.26; 
*361.30: trans., thrust in, iii. 333. 8. 
♦intus et in cute, iii. 367. 29. 
inundation, see en-. 
inure, ii. 184. ai. 
invaluable, i. 245. I. 

invasive, invading, i. 398. 16 : ofen~ 
sive, i. 367. 3. 

inventory, adj., detailed, iii. 34. 34. 
inversed denomination, k anagram, iii. 
83. 35- 

inveterate, old, out of date, i. 317. 17. 
invocate upon, call upon, i. 238. 13: 
invocating, 1 powerful in obtaining, 

ii. 40. 33. 

lo, i. 16. 17; iii. 331. i. 
io paean, i. 6. 18 ; iii. 331. i. 
lo Pecan, R. Harvey's, see Ephemeron\ 
as a name for R. Harvey, i. 269. 19; 

314- ^3- 

ipse dixit, iii. 132. i : ipse ille, i. 319. 

16 ; iii. 321. 33. 

Ipswich, a preacher in, formerly a 
player, iii. 351.7-10 : puritans there, 
iii- 375- 30. 

iracundiouS; iii. 119.18: -ly, iii. 194.34. 
irefulness, i. 335. ai. 

Ireland, witches sell wind in, iii. 273. 
1310-33 ; verminous, iii. 148. 5-6: 
Nasne’s supposed visit to, note on 

iii. 147. 35-6. 

Iris, iii. 217. 7. 

Irish castles very small, iii. 196. 3 : 
Irishmen angry if one breaks wind 
in their presence, i. 188. 30-3 : Irish 
rug, ii. 339. 33 ; Irish seas proverbi¬ 
ally stormy, iii. 61. 33. 
iron, plentiful in Germany, iii. 179. 
II-I3. 

iron (memory), adj,, strong, ii. aai. 3. 
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Ironmongers’ Hall, i. 357. 7. 
iron-spot, vb.^ iii. 90. 5. 
iron-visaged, i. 310. 36. 
irony, iii. lao. ii ; 126. i: contemp¬ 
tuous saying, ii. 115. 6 : ironical, ii. 
249. 22 ; iii. 314. la. 
irruptive, ii. 63. ao. 

Ims, i. 33a. 33 ; ii. 353. 85. 

Isaac Medicus, a character in * Unf. 

Trav.\ ii. a6o. 34. 

Isam, Mistress, i. a88. 35. 

Isegrim, iii. 51. 6. 

Isenborough, iron plentiful there, iii. 
179. II; * Isenborough good,’ iii. 
51. a8, 

Isidorua (a priest), i. 13a. 18. 

Island, see Iceland: an Hand man,* 
i. 116. aa. 

Isle of l^ogs, a marsh opposite Green¬ 
wich, i. 281. a; iii. 257. 780. 

Isle of Dogs^ Nashe’s play, v. 29-31; 
harm done to him by, iii. 153. r, &c.; 
175. 26-34 • wrote only part of 
it, iii. 154 marg.: completed by Ben 
Jonson, V. 30, note i: where per¬ 
formed, V. 30, note 3. 

Isle of Man, Druids in the, i. 349. 
34-6: see puffins. 

Isle of Wight, Nashe in the, i. 374,13; 
iii. 96. a; v. ao-4: praise of the island, 
i. 374-15-30. 

Islington, known for cream, ii. aa^i. 

19-ao; G. Harvey at, iii. 97. 19-20. 
Ismael Persians, iii. 195. 3. 

Isocrates, iii. 136. 3. 
issue,‘ lose a mark in issues,’ iii. 
238. 160. 

isthmus, iii. 157. 2a. 

Istrina, i. 35. 29. 

it, indefinite use, ‘ to look big (dapper, 
ill, penitently, |>ertly) upon it,’ iii. 
89. 5 ; iii. 38. 24-5 ; i. 365. i ; iii. 
94. 21-2; i. 315. i-a; iii. 70. a6; 
(?cf. i. 378. 33): ‘to set big looks 
on it,' i. 353. II ; ‘to set a civil 
countenance (grave, civil, good face) 
on it,’ i. 183. 30; ii. laa. 35; 355. 
33 ; iii. 333. 18 : see lie : ? contemp¬ 
tuously for ‘ he ', iii. 225. 27. 

Italian ague, one induced by poison, 

i. 385. 13 - 

Italianate, -onate, i. aao. 18 ; 361. 9; 

ii. 184. 25; 260. 18; iii. 54. 24; 
312. 21: Nashe’s ‘ Italianate ’ verbs 
in -ize, ii. 183.26 ; 184. a ; v. aoa-3. 

Italian female comedians, or tumblers, 


note on i. 215. 4-5: Italian lady, 
story of an, see Sforza. 

Italianism, trickery, ii. 325. ao. 
Italians, their custom as regards in¬ 
vitations, i. 176. 36-33: hate being 
jostled, i. 176. 33, &c. : their light 
diet, note on i. aoo, 14: are poisoners, 
i. 186. 32 , &c.; ii. 398. 6-8; cf. i. 
385. 13 ; iii. 93. 18-19 : pride of, i. 
176. 23, &c. : arc quickwitted, i. 180. 

3 2 : revengeful, ii. 398. 8-17 ; 326. 
35-6, 32-3 : their saying of injuries, 
i- 309- 31-3 : Italian affectations 
borrowed by Englishmen, i. 361. 9- 
20 ; ii. 301.15-19 ; cf. note on i. 10. 
22 : ‘ English Italians,' iii. 333. 17. 
Itali.in words and phrases {and those 
apparently intended for Italian') : 
alia Neapolitano, i. 361. 19: brag- 
gadochio glorioso, i. 294. 5: brava- 
mente segniors, iii. 147. 31; inamo¬ 
rato poeta, i. 169. 9 : io vi voglio 
rivelare, &c. (Savonarola), i. 113. 
2, &c. : Nicalao Malevolo, i. 183. 
17-18 : Petro Desperato, ii, 363.19 : 
qul passa, ii. 227. 39: signior cor- 
nuto diabolo, i. 163. 18-19 : *sol- 
datescha bravura, i. loi. 37 : Stmthio 
Bellivecento de Compasso Callipero, 
iii. 136. 30-1 ; veiah diabolo, iii. 32. 
16: see also alteza, braggadochio, 
capitano, cavaliero, fico, galiardo, 
glorioso, inamorato, Italionato, ma- 
gnifico, puntilio, scrivano, sonnetto, 
'Tramontani, vilanella, vino de monte: 
cf. bonetto, curvetto, humblesso, 
knavetto, poco a poco, stauzo. 
Italinated (? w/r.), i. 10. 22. 
Italionato, i. 169. 12. 

Italy, the academy of manslaughter, 
i. 186. 33, &c. : beasts for sale 
crowned with garlands in, ii. 137. 
37-iJo: Machiavellians in, i. 176. 
11 - 13 : evils of travel in, ii. 301. 15- 
23; cf. i. 385. 4-11 ; called the 
paradise of the earth, ii. 301. 15. 
itchy-brained, iii. 109. 4. 
item, moreover, also, iii. 183. 30; 
286. 1701; 390. 1825; statement, 
intimation, iii. 8. 33 ; 73. 28 ; in. 
16; ‘your Item for Earthquakes,'!. 
283. 5: ? a difference, in a coat of 
arms, ii. 183. 12. 

i-tittle, dot over the i, iii. 91. ii-i 2. 
Ives, St., the water of, iii. 82. 16-18. 
ivy-bush at vintners’^doors, i. 356. 21 ; 
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ii. 210. 24; iii. 248. 485-6: cf. 
bash. 

ivris, i. 263. 18; (I wia) ii. 127. 16; 
(Iwis) ii. 225. 17 ; iii. 58. 8, 

Ixion, i. 259. 24. 

-izCjNashe’s verbs ending in, criticism 
of, ii. 183. 26; 184. 2 ; and defence 
of, ii. 184. 25, &c.; list of the more 
remarkable, v. 202-3. 

Jack, a term of depreciation^ i. 7. 27 ; 

iii. 248. 472: ‘dapper Jack,’ i. 109. 
19 : Jack a Lent, iii. 94. 10; *389. 
14: Jack of (a) both sides, i. 270. 
19-20; 367. 6: Jack in a box, iii. 
279. 1467-8. 

yOi.Q.V^drinkin}^vessel^ iii. 264.967 s. D.; 
266 marg.; 269. 1109: black jack, ii. 
209. 18; iii. 247. 434; 266. 1035; 
267. 1071 ; *386. 30; *393. 4. 
jackanapes, i. 356. 26 ; iii. 106. i ; 
294 - 1947 ; * 370 - 30 - 
Jack of the Falcon, at Cambridge, i. 

283. I ; iii. 68. 32. 

Jack Straw, see Straw. 

Jacob’s staff, i. 197. 4; 365. ii ; iii. 
83- 33 - 

Jacomo, Signor, i. 72. 30. 
jade, horse, i. 195. 24; *iii. 344. 6 : 
jade’s tricks, ii. 220. 33. 
jadish, iii. 22. 19; 54. 28. 
jagged, ^fringed, iii. 206. 14. 

138. 19- 

jakes barreller, iii. 132.16 : —fanner, 
V. 196. 

James, Saint, for Spain, iii. 226. 16. 
jandies,yrtw«</*Vr, ii. 274. 27. 

Jane of Ipswich (a cow-dresser), iii. 
375. 32, &c. 

♦jangling, adj., iii. 360. 33. 
janissary, as fine as a, i. 379. 17. 
japhy, ? a precious stone, ii. 78. 26. 
jar, vb., quarrel, i. 15. 34: sb., ‘to 
fall at jars,’ i. 227.17 : ♦jarring style, 
iii. 361. 30. 

jaundice makes everything seem yel¬ 
low, ii. 274. 27-8. 

♦jaunsling, i. 123. 2. 
javcl, rogue, iii. 54. 29. 
jays, steal silver and gold, ii. 285.3-4. 
jealousy, suspicion, belief, * make (be) 
... in (a) jealousy that. .i. 364. 
19 ; ii. 309. 10. 
jeat, jet. 

Jebusite, i. 94. la 

jeffes, Abel, printer, i. 138-9; 151. 7. 


[iwiB 

jellied, coagulated, ii. 66. 32; ?iii. 
198. 21 (cf. N. E. D. 8. V. gelid, quot. 
from Mars ton). 

Jemmes Piazza at Rome, ii. 280. 20 
{see V. 14, note 5). 

Jenkin Ideydexry,name for G. Harvey, 
iii. 32. 21. 

jennet, a small Spanish horse, ii. 317. 
,4i 7; (genneO 381. 213. 
jeopard, vb., stake, bet, i. 278. 21. 
jtxtvny, Jeremiah, ii. 93. i6. 
jerk, strike, iii. 240. 198. 
jerker, iii. 113. 28. 

jerkin, ii. 229. 28 : apparently always 
an outer garment, i. 332. 14. 

Jerome, Saint, and John of Jerusalem, 

i. 121. 4, &c.; 132. 16, &c., 31: 
and Origen, i. 113. 20: his cell in 
the desert, ii. 146. 12-20 : his use of 
metaphor, ii. 183. 33-6 : on criticism 
of others, iii. 361.13-15: on gluttony, 

ii. 147. 25-6: on phylacteries, ii. no. 
25, &c.: on virginity, ii. 154. 23; 

iii. 110. 32 : the Martinists preach 
against him, iii. 371. lo-n ; men¬ 
tioned, iii, 8. 27. 

jert,/^r^, iii. 196. 4; 261. 893. 
Jerusalem, account of siege and de¬ 
struction of, ii. 60-80: factions in, 
75‘ 33» ; ii. 63. 28, &c. 

Jeschaciabus, ^ Hezekiah, ii. 47. 12. 
jesting-stock, ii. 43. 22. 

Jesuits’ College at Rome, i. 116. 27. 
jet, attracts straw, iii. 263. 956-7: 

‘ ieat droppes ’ worn as earrings, iii. 
94. 12-13. 

jet, vb,, walk pompously, i. 173, 7 ; 

279. 6 ; 317- 9 ; ii- ,301. 4. 
jet out, 'iproject, ii. 78. 25. 

Jew, see Jews. 

Jewel, John, Bishop of Salisbury, i. 

121. 27 ; III. 21-2 ; 131. 13. 
jewel, ♦learning is a, iii. 358. 11. 
jewels sweat at approach of poison, ii. 
292. 5-6. 

Jewry, the old, ii. 307. 28. 

Jews supposed to kill Christian chil¬ 
dren, ii. 311. 7-10: family names of 
Jews, ii. 310. 12-13 : rising of to take 
the Land of Promise, iii. 74.8-9 : ‘ go 
thy ways, thou art a Jew,’ ii. 159.13 ; 
cf. iii. 106. 6 : Jewishly, ii. 313. 34. 
J^hon a Brainford, see Gillian, 
jig, iii. 114. 16: Tig of Rowlancts 
Godson, iii. 235. 76. 

Jill, or Joan, of Brainford, see Gillian. 
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Joannes de Imola, character in * Unf. 

Trav.\ ii. 279. 25, &c. ; 296. 24. 
Joannes de Indagines, iii. 149. ii. 
Joannes Sccundns, see Secundus. 
jobbernowl, blockhead^ i. 286. 28; iii. 
216. 20. 

Jockey, the Lord. iii. 5. 26. 

Jockey, a term for Scotsmen^ iii. 188. 

10. 

jog, beatf ‘ jogd on her backe,' ii. 319. 

11. 

Johannes, see Joannes. 

John, Prester, see Prester. 

John a Droynes, iii. 95. 23-4. 

John a Nokes, i. 189. 5 ; iii. 54. 20. 
John a Stiles, iii. 54. 21. 

John Carelesse^ a ballad, iii. 104. 8; 
V. 196. 

John for the King, a ballad, iii. 84. 
20; 201. 7. 

John indiflferent, iii. 202. 28. 

John’s College,Cambridge, St.,praise 
of, i. 314. I ; iii. 317.10-31 ; Trinity 
called colonia deducta from, iii. 317. 
21-4: Nashe spent nearly seven 
years there, iii. 181. 23-6: visited 
by the Bp. of Ely, iii. 16. 11-12: 
the butler Widdowes, iii. 81. 7: 
story of a fellow of, iii. 355. 26-31. 
•joined stool, i. 62. 6; iii. 389. 21. 
joint, best, neck, i. 307. 2: out of 
joint, ? in a bad temper, ii. 370. 299. 
jollity, 'tpresumption, iii. 77. 15. 
jolly, adv., very, i. 204. 10. 

♦jolly fellow {ironical), i. 116. 6. 
Jones, of Trinity, i. 313. 25. 

Jones, R., printer, i. 149 : his preface 
before Pi^ce Fenilesse, i. 150. 

Jones, William, stationer, i. 339. 
Jonson, Ben, his Case is Altered, see 
Case', completedNashc’s/y/^^Z>^7,^j, 
V. 30, note I. 

Joseph Ben Gorion, his History of the 
Jews used by Nashe, iv. 212-13. 
Josephus, ii. 79. ii. 

^ost,y«j/, ii. 207. 24. 
journey, dajs fighting, iii. 22,4 ; 203. 
26. 

tjovial mind, i. 316. 5. 
jovius, a kind of devil, i. 229. 31. 
Jovius, Paulus, his praise of the Me¬ 
dici, &c., iii. 64. 34, &c.: was an 
ignorant liar, iii. 132. 10-14: his 
Imprese referred to, iii. 178 marg. 
Jowben, the great, iii. 237. 120. 
joy, injurious effects of excessive, i 


377* 5 * t* to give one joy of,* iiL 52. 
31- 

jubilee, see Clement VI, 

Judas, one of the first who hanged 
themselves, iii. 59. 14 : ♦*damnatus 
ut Judas,' iii. 354. 9. 

Judas, the Gaulonite, iii. 48. 19. 
Judasly, ii. 256. 31. 

Judgements of God, the Strange, a 
ballad, iii. 84. 22-3, 
judicial, sh., i, 8. 4 ; iii. 69. 32. 
judicial, adj,, judicious, i. 153. 10; 
iii. 314. 31. 

jug (of nightin^le), iii. 238. 164, &c. 
juggling cast, *i. 85. 4 (cf. i. 283. 16) : 
*jugghng stick, i. 102- 20 : ‘ iuglihg 
to mediocrity,’ iii. 324, 13. 
juice, live with one’s own, iii. 154. 30. 
Julian, the Emperor, called Christians 
‘ Galilaeans’, ii. 115. 18-19: the 
*vicisti Galilaee’ story, ii. 115. 19- 
21: he is blamed by Harvey, i. 283. 
22 : Nashe on, i. 285. 13, &c. 
Juliana, a character in ‘ Unf. Trav.\ 
«• 304- 35 , &c. 

Julian-like, ii. 325. 24. 
jumbling, iii. 82. 27. 

']ump,vb.,agree,* — in onetale,'i. 218. 
29: ‘— with,’I 369. 36; iii. 58. 
20: adv., exactly, *i. 84. 22; 265. 
12 ; iii. 78. 13. 

junket, dainty, ii. 70. 15; 317. 19: 
-ry, iii. 176. lo. 

Juno, character in *Dido\ ii. 366. 
176, &c.: Harvey calls his gentle¬ 
woman ‘Juno’, iii, 112. 14. 

Jupiter, character in * Dido \ ii. 341. 
I, &c.: metamorphoses of, i. 16. 
14-20: and Lycaon, ii. 222. 1-2: 
appeared to Hannibal, iii. 63. 2-3 : 
his golden coat, see Dionysius. 

Jurie, see Jewry. 

just, adj. or adv., exact, iii. 173. 36 ; 
201. 21. 

Justice, tale of Tarlton and a wise 
Justice, i. 188. 14-26. 
justiciary, ii. no. 20; 211. 33. 
justify, affirm, corroborate, ii. 296. 25: 
prove, 11. 314. 10; iiu 70. 2. 
Justinian, factions at Constantinople 
in time of, i. 76. 31-4: the Para-^ 
^aphs of, iii. 118. 17 : Harvey calls 
himself one of his courtiers, iii. 86.^ 3. 
jastle, jostle, i. 177. i; ii. 181. 21. 
Juvenal, Nashe’s approval of, i. 284. 
33- 
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K., king, i. 328 . 35. 
tk., o., iii. 48. 9. 
kaiser, ii. 63. 34 ; 310. 17. 
karnel, see kernel. 

Katherine Dowager, Qneen, ii. 343.30. 
keel, t/6., * keeled up,’ brought by boat^ 
iii. 170. 33. 
keend, ii. 393. 331. 
keep, l<^gey dwell, i. 163. 9; ^31. 33; 
iii. 83. 7 : — under, bring down {by 
low diet), iii. 387. 1709. 

Kelen, a spirit, i. 331. 3. 

Kelley, Edward, iii. 53. 3. 
kemb, vh., comb, ii. 251. 33. 

Kemp, William, Almond for a Parrot 
dedicated to, iii. 341. 3, 8, &c.: 
called ‘ Signior Chiarlatano Kem- 
pino’, iii. 343. 21; mentioned, i. 
387. 3. 

ken, out of, ii. 318. 17. 
kenimnawo compt metaphors, f, iii. 
109. 34- 

kennel, sb,, gutter, i. 183. 6 : vb., 
lodge, lurk, iii. 101. 30 . 
kenncl-raked-up, iii. ii. 30 . 

Kent, a sheep-grazing district, iii. 
178. 27-30 : Kent and Christendom, 
iii. 37, 18; 168. 3 . 

kental, quintal, hundredweight, ii. 
81. IQ. 

Kentisn oysters, i. 379. 3I; ii. 347. 

39. 

Kentish-tailed, i. 387. 5-6. 

♦kercher, kerchief, i. 83. 13. 
kernel, i. 329. 1; (kamell) i. 30. 9: 
grain of wheat, (kirnell) iii. 183. 
l8 : ‘ wits waxekarnell,’ iii, 333. 3-3. 
keiry merry buffe, iii. 39. 5. 

Kett, Francis, iii. 47. 39; 48. 9. 
key, (luay, iii. 157. 28 ; 170. 6. 
key, jingling of keys a defence against 
devils, i. 338. 31: ‘set one’s mouth 
of a new key,’ iii. 109. 33. 
key-cold, iii. 63. 3. 
kick and winch, ii. 113. 33 ; 320. 33. 
kickshaw, iii. 231. 24. 
kickshiwinshes, iii. 334. 31. 

Kid in Aesop, the, iii. 316. 5, &c. 
kilderkin, a cask of 16 or 18 gallons, 

167- 33 ; 

killcow, boggart, bullying, i. 176. 

31 ; 361. 13 ; iii. 3x1. 30. 

♦kill-hog, iii. 387. 8. 

Killigrew, Henry, note on i. 80. 33. 
Kilprick, Sir, (i. e. Chilpcric,) Na^e 
so nam^ by G. Harvey, iiu 129. 5. 
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kind, nature, ii. 62. 30; 143. 31; 
340. 15: class {of work), subject, 
iii. 316. 38. 

kind-conceived, ?, ii. 345. 5. 
kindly, t naturally, ♦!. 61. 37: ?/(?- 
vingly, ii. 316. 39. 

King, Humphrey, Lenten Stuff dedi¬ 
cated to, lii. 147. 3 ; 149. 33 ; his 
Halfpennyworth of Wit, or Hermifs 
Tale, iii. 150. 9-10: allusion to 
Nashe therein, v. 148. 
king, ‘cobblers are men and kings 
are no more,’ ii. 330. 31-2 ; (iii. 
393. 1903-4) : ‘ kings arc gods on 
earth,’ i. 286. 4-5 : •* snrpasseth king 
and collier,’ iii. 354. 33-4 : ‘ where 
it is not to be had, the king must 
lose his right,’ ii. 210. 17-18 : ‘king 
of fishes,’ i. e. the herring, iii. 149, 


24-5- 

King of Fairies, The, ?a play, iii. 
334- 4 * 

King’s College, Cambridge, visited 
by the Bishop of Lincoln, iii. 16. 
10-11 ; unfinished buildings in, iii. 
165. 34-5 • 

king’s fisher, kingfisher, iii. 301. 33. 
Kingston, Maiprelate press at, v. 186. 
kinred, kindred, ii. 303. 4. 
kire-closoning, Kirielyson, see Kyrie 
elcison. 

Kirklcy, see Kirtley Road, 
kirnell, see kernel. 

kirtle, gown, i. 167. 13 ; riding kirtle, 
ii. 300. 38. 

Kirtley Road, iii. 165. 3, la ; 171. 8; 


300 . 33. 

kissing, see Trojan. 

kissing comfit, perfumed comfit for 
sweetening the breath, iii. 96. 35. 
kistrel, kestrel, ii. 57. 32 ; iii. 62. 33 ; 

303 . 4. 

kitchen stuff, re/use of the kitchen, 
drij^ng, ii. 338. 33-3: kitchen 
stuff wrangler, i. 399. 34-5 (iii. 135. 
30; 130. 3 ). 

knack, trick, ii. 309. 32; iii. 6. 36; 
*372. 33 : skill, iii. 189. Ii. 
knack (the fingers), vb., creuk, as 
a barber, iii. 6. 36 marg. 

♦knap, vh., break, snap, i. 91. 36. 
knave, ♦* crafty knaves need no 
brokers,' iii. 391. 5. 
flcnavetto, iii. 86 . 31. 

Imead, vh., ii. 348. 34. 

knee, vb,, to bendtlU knee to, L X98. t. 
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Knell, an actor, 1 . 215. 30. 
knife, * to Imife aboard,* iii. 189. 
ax: ‘a knife with prickles in the 
haft,* iii. 117. 2 a. 

Knightley, Sir R., v. 188-9. 

Knight Marshal, i. 194. 30-1. 
kni^t of the post, i. 164. 8; 154. 
22 ; 217. 14-15. 

Knight{s) of the Post, The Discffvery 
{Return) of, see Discovery, Return. 
Knight of Windsor, see Windsor. 
Knipperdollinck, see Cnippcrdoling. 
knit trap doors, ii. 247. 30. 
knock (to summon a servant), ii. 318. 

32. 

knot, in a thread to raise wind, i. 361. 
33-5 : ‘ — under the ear,* hanging, 

ii. 180. 19; cf. ii. 295. 32: see 
bulrush. 

Knutowski, B., on Dido, iv. 295. 
Kollmann, W., his Nash's * Unfortu¬ 
nate Traveller*, iv. 253, note 1. 
Koran, The, long-eared angels in, iiL 

33. 27-8: 250 ladies hanged them¬ 
selves for love of Mahomet in, iii. 
III. 33-4- 

kulleloo, i. 290. 34. 

Kyd, Thomas, whether alluded to in 
the Prefcue to Menaphon, note on 

iii. 316. 4-5; cf. note on 314, 9: 
Spanish Trag. quoted, i. 271. 34, 

Kyrie eleison, sb., (Kirielyson) iii. 
209. 11: vb., (kire-elosoning) iii. 
133- 34 - 

laboratho, iii. 179. 3a. 

Lahore Dolore, a tune, iii. 133. 16. 
laborinth, labyrinth, i. a 18. 33; ii. 
80. a ; 125. 5. 

labour, ‘ to have one’s labour for one’s 
travail,’ iii. 314. 24. 

Labumus, Sir Robert, iii. 164. a6. 
lace, 'icord for hanging something 
round the neck, *i. 115. ai. 
Lacedemonian Ephori, used no elo> 
quence, iii. 20. ao. 

Lacedemonians, scorned poets, L 25. 
8-10. 

lactd mutton, Restitute, iii. 42. 10. 
i*lackey, vb., hi. 131. 26. 

Lactandus, on devils, i. 240. 29. 
lac Virginia, i. 181. 18. 
ladder, steps of a gaUows, i. 274. 7; 
ii. 304. 16. 

ladle, fool’s, *1. 83. 18; iii. 140. 199 
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lady, * his house holds of our lady,’ 
i. 12. 7-8. 

Laelius, played childish games, iii. 

335. 56. 

I^ertes, neglected his affairs to look 
after others’, iii. 2 7.2-3: see Ulysses, 
lagman, iii. 190. 27. 

Lais, could not preserve her beauty, i. 
216.26-7: mentioned, i. 11.23; ai?. 
3 ; iii. 19X. 33. 

lambeak, vb. thrash, iii. 75. 34; *389. 
26. 

I^mbeth, {or Lome-hith) iii. 160. 5; 

(Lambith) 292. 1879. 

Lambeth Bridge, i. 71. 17. 
♦Lambethism, iii. 356. 19. 

Lamb of God, A Theological Discourse 
of the, by R. Harvey, v. 75 ; 17a : 
Nashe's attacks on and criticism of, i. 
198. 8, &c. (31a. 22-30); 26a. 4-8 ; 
270- 5 * 3-6 ; 372. 4- 273. 13 : it had 
bwn preached three years before, i. 
270. 26 : had no sale, lii. i a6. 13-16 : 
the Epistle before it, v. 75-7; reprint 
of thU,v. 176-83: its attacks on Nashe 
and Lyly referred to, i. 195. 23, 
&c.; 262.4-8; 271.10-14; iii. 130. 
20-9. 

lambswool, a drink, i. 273.4 (iii. 126. 
12); ii. 249.5. 

♦l4imhethical(?Lambcthical),iii. 347. 
33 - . 

lamia, 1. 236. 3; iii. 77. 30. 

Lamianus, a ghost in his garden, i. 
233. 10-16. 

lampreys from Tartole, iii. 286. 1693. 
lana caprina, de, iii. 8. 29. 

Lancashire, a large parish in, iii. 171. 
36. &C. 

lance, launce, lancet, iii. 9. ao, and 
marg. 

lancelmight, iii. ao6. 8. 
lancer (launcier), lancet, iii. 93. i. 
lanch, vb., lance, i. 376. 26. 
landresse, laundress, iii. 214. 23-4. 
Langbaine, G., his account of Nashe, 

V. 155 -^- 

langret, a false die, ii. 218. 24. 
languorment, ii. 60. ai. 
languorous, iii. 331. 15. 

Lanquet, T., his Chronicle, ii. 286. 8; 
used in Unf. Trav., iv. 253. 

Ians, latus, lii. 166. 27. 
lantern and candle man, i. 181. 10. 
lantemman, iii. a 10. a. 
lant-hom, lantern, iii. 65. 33. 
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lanttgrave, iii. 189. 33: Lantsgraveof 
Limbo (be. the aeidl), i. 187. ii. 
Laocoon, the statne of, at Rome, i. 
379- 31 - 

lappet, iii. 171. 30. 

La Primaudayc, P. de, his French 
Acadimy^\\\.i*l%.*l. 
lapwing, cries far from its nest, iii. 58. 
1-2 ; 270.1170-1 : builds its nest in 
dong, iii. 270. 1168-9. 

La Ramee, Pieirc de, set Ramns. 
lard, vb.^ grease^ soil^ ii. 210. 34. 
lares, ii. 3^9. 259. 
large, at, xn full^ ii. 126. 19. 
larges, largess^ i. 242. 34. 
last (of herring), 12 barrels, or\oio 
13 thousand, iii. 150. 13 ; 102. 4. 
last, 'tfig. from a shoemakers last, a 
model <wer which something is fitted 
by stretching, iii. 269.1124. 
latin, tale of a parson who knew none, 
h 35. 3-4; 325. 10-13: of one who 
knew little, i, 61,8-i6: is the speech 
of inhdels, iii. 279. 1456: joking on 
Matten*, i. 61. 14-15; 182. 13: 
Nashe hoped some day to write in 
Latin, i. 215. 28-9: Latinless authors, 
i. 20. 34, dec.; 194. 23, &C. 
latinize, vb., iii. 315^ 29, 

Latona, i. 47. 8-9. 

latter (gasp, day), last, ii. 358. 256; 
iii. 172. 14. 

laughter, death caused by, i. 377.12. 
launce, launceknight, see lance, &c. 
launce*skippe,iii. 156. 21. 
laoncier, see lancer, 
laond, glade of a forest, i. 223.6; 232. 

5 ; ii. 347. 207 ; cf. lawn, 
laundresses, their doubtful reputation, 
note on iii. 214. 23-4. 

Laureate, a new, i. 199. 25. 

Laurel tree, those who sleep under it 
dream true, iii. 61. 4 ; not struck by 
lightning, iii. 217. lo-ii. 

Laurence, S., * saint Laurence fever/ 
iii. 226. 12: * Saint Laurence his 
M<Miastery' at Cambridge, iii. 368. 

31. 

Laurence Lucifer, i. 181. 9. 
lavalto, sb., a dance, i. 370.14; iii. 84. 
34 : vb., iii. 189. 31; (leualted) *iii. 
375-ai- 

lave, wash, ii. 316. jr. 
lavender, fdplers*, iii. 3x5. 5. 
lavish, sb,, cibundance, iii. 314. 3. 
law, biurbaroQs language of the, iiL 216. 
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5, &c.; cf. i. 166. 4-7; 272. 17: 
delaysof,i. 373.26-7; ii. 155.28-31: 
judgements overruled by letters from 
above, ii. 130. 7-8 : * all Law and’ no 
Gospel,’ i. 285. 4; 373. 32 : ‘ law, 
logic, and the Switzers will fight for 
anybody,’ ii. 99. 2-3: ‘ in law with/ 
i. 189. 24 : ‘ law of priviledge,’ iii. 
69. 22-3 : student of the law who 
intervened in the Marprelate Con¬ 
troversy, i. III. 1-2 ; 120. n, 
law, vb., argue, iii. 216. 16. 
law-day, ii. 171. 35; iii. 134. 15; 
165. 8. 

law-distributer, ii. 152. 15. 
lawn, a kind of fine linen, i. i8i« 7 ; 
(ii. 291. 25). 

lawn, glade of a forest, ii. 112. 15; cf. 
laund. 

lawnd, see laund. 

Lawson, Dame Margaret, i. 83. 13; 

268.16; iii. 344-■9; 348-13 351* 5- 

lawsuits, numbCT of trivial, i. 189. 
1-25. 

lawyers, attack upon, iii. 214.17, &c.; 
cf. ii. 156. 7-12 : lawyers’ English, i. 
272. 17. 

laxative, iii. 218. 15; *394. 5. 
lay, vh., intr., flan, plot, ii. 89. 17: 
lay a platform, draw a plan, ii. 389. 

94. 

flazy bones, hi. 43. 15. 
lead, tin and iron, plentiful in North 
and West, iii. 178. 34, &c. 
leads (of roof), ii. 282. 16. 

Leaena, i. ii, 32. 

leaf, to cast one’s leaf,’ i. 76. 9: 
with a leaf on his shin,’ i. 128. 21 : 
‘toturn over a new leaf,’ lit., i. 199. 
17;/^. iii. 30. 18. 

leaguer (leger), lie, lodge, iii. 134. 
« 7 - 

Lcander, turned into a ling, iii 199. 
26-30: see Hero, 

leap, vb., change {from one occupation, 
ifc., to another), i. 192.25 marg.; U. 
123. 16; iii 316. 6. 
leapper, see letter-leapcr. 

Leap Year, J. Harvey’s, v. 169. 
learning, enemies of, i. 35. 37, &c.: is 
insufficiently esteemed, I 37. lo-ii; 
158. 32, &c. ; 159. 32, &C.; 174. 
20-2; 303. 16-18; iii 149. 5-11; 
hated bv the Danes, i. 178. ii; by 
I the Turks, i. 372. 32 : a treatise in 
I dispraise of, i. 191.17-18. 
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leasing, /tV, i. 33. 35; iii. 167. 16; 
*347, 16. 

leather, white, iii. 190. 30. 
leathemly, ii. 349. a6. 

♦leathern podding, i. 83. 18, 
leather pilche laboratho, iii. 179. 3a. 
leave, sb., ‘ by your leave,’ {expletive) 
ii. 378, lo-ii : ‘leave is light,’ iii. 
359. 834-5. 

leave, wA., cease^ ii. 314. 6; 351. 35, 
38 ; iii. 336. no. 

lechery, attack upon, i. 3 i<». i, &c, 
Leda, i. 16. 17. 

ledge, ? cut into ledges^ iii. 174.30. 
leese, see lese. 
leet, i. 316. 6 . 

left-hand (impieties), "till-omened^ ii. 
80. 15. 

leg, ‘ to make a (low) leg,’ iii. 385. 
1655; i. 194. 19; ii. 308. 8; 212. 
19; ‘to break one’s le^,’ {Jig.) iii. 330. 
32-3: to have one°8 leg in a string ,* 
i 126. 33: ‘to set one’s best leg 
before,’ iii. 305. 38. 
legem pone, iik 96. 19. 

LegenM Aurea, referred to by impli- 
catk)n in such phrases as ‘ legendary 
licence of lying ’, * Legend of lies,’ i. 
11. 5; 169. 15; 170. 3; iii. 71. 21: 
cf, note on i. 61. 1. 
leger, see leaguer, 
legerdemain, i. 335. 33. 

Legge, Thonsas, his Richard ///, iii. 
13. 16. 

legible (English), iplain, i. 311. 18. 
legitimate, trtu, real^ ii. 356. ai : -ly, 
properly^ ii. 96. 39. 

Leicester, Robert Dudley, Earl of, 
see Dudley. 

Leiden, John, hia doings at Miinster, 
ii. 333. 6, &c. 
leiu, see lieu. 

Leland (Leyland), John, his Princi- 
pum Encomia^ iii. 320. 38. 
leman, mistress^ ii. 313. a-3: {punning 
OH lemon), iii. 197. 17; *383. ai. 
Lemster (i.e. Leominster), a sheep- 
grazing district, iii. 178. 27-33. 
Icnify (a sentence), lighten^ ii. 307. 
x8. 

pander y iL 291. 15 ; iU. 113. i. 
Lent, iii. p. 26 : the Turks have four 
Lents, iii. 93. a5'-6. 
lentenly, i. 313.13. 

Lenten Stuffy editions, iii. 14X-3: 
text, iii 143-336: date of writing and 


publication, iv. 371; v. 33; sources, 
iv. 373-3; V. 126-7 : the title, iii. 
*5*- 3-^3; note on iii. 145. 3: 
written in the country, iii. 175. 34, 
&c.: the huge words in, iii. 153. 

5 - 15 * 

lento, iii. a88. 1745. 
lenvoy, sh.y envoy, farewelly iii. ii. 8 ; 
115. 10; 133. 8, 13; 135. 6; 136. 
30 : vb,y iii. 114. 6. 
leopards, wine used to catch them, i. 
323. 9. 

Lepanto, sea-fight of, (Lepanta) iii. 185. 

21 marg.: LepantalHce, iii. 185. ai. 
lema, marshy iii. 162. 8. 
lerry, see poupe. 
lese (leese), losOy iii. 50. 34. 
letter, ‘ to run on the letter,’ alliterate^ 
i. a6i. 17; iii. 133. 35: invention of 
letters, iii. 373. 1360, &c.: ‘letters 
pattents,’ i. 166. 24. 
letter-dauber, i. 333. i-a. 
letter-leaper, i. 309. 9 : ‘ letter-leaping 
(metaphors),* cUliterativey i. 181. 9- 
10 marg. 

letter-munger, i. 357. 9. 
levalted, see lavalto. 
level-coil, ii. 350. 13. 

Lever, Thomas, iii. 317. >8. 
lever, ♦‘to set a lever at,' i. 87. 26. 
levie, leafyy ii. 384. 17. 
lewd, unfrincipledy basey i. 154. 3; 

186. 16 ; iii. 104. II. 

Lewin, William, iii. 116. 33 ; v. i6x. 
lex loquens, iii. 85. 34. 

Leyland, see Leland. 

Leystofe, see Lowestoft, 
liable, ii. 36. a8. 
libeller, i. 315. ao. 

liberalitas liberalitate perit, ii. 374. 

6- 71 iii. a86. 1697. 

liberality, none nowadays, iii 149. 5 ; 
cf. charky. 

Liberties, the, of London, i. 204. ao. 
Libra, destiny of a person born under, 
iii. 84. 7-9. 

Lichfield, a puritan at, iii. 348. 34-5. 
Lichfield, Richard, barber to Trinity 
College, iii. 6 . 3; 33. 6 : see Trim¬ 
ming. 

Liciniua, hated learning, i. 36. 4-5. 
lick, polish upy iii 68. 18 : ‘to lick 
dishes,’ see dish, 
lickerous, greedyy iii. ao6. ao. 
lick-spiggot, tapstery,\\i. aai, 16. 
licoTOUs, see lickerons. 
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liconr, see liquor. 

lie by it, lie in prison^ iii. 99. 25. 

lieger, to lie, be resident as ambassador^ 

ii. 264. 2. 

Here, vb.y leer^ ii. 260. 2. 

lieu, * in lieu of,’ in return for^ i. a8. 

* 9 ; 297 - 15; ili- 58- 9; ^ 93 - 

(leiu) ii. 53. 2. 

lieve, lief^ willinf^lv, iii. 152. 13. 
life, ‘ in clean life,*^i. 326.9: * forsook 
all hopes of life,’ iii. 316. 6. 
life-ex pedient, necessary for supporting 
life, ii. 73. 93. 

Liff-lander, iii. 18. 12. 

lift, ‘ to have a sound lift at,' ? attack, 

iii. 117. 19 : ' at a dead lift,’ in an 
extremity, emergency, ii. 217. 3a ; iii. 
134 - 34 •• PPK ii. 6^ H- . 

light, sb., information, hint, ii. 215. 
8: lights go out when a spirit 
appears, i. 938. 11: vb,, 'to light in 
company (fellowship) with,' chance 
to be in company with, i. 7. 6; ♦iii. 
34a. 15 ; adj,, 'on a light fire,’ i. 
10. 4. 

light a love, i. 11. 23 ; iii. 85. 24, 
lighten, enlighten, ♦i. 75. a : shine, ii. 
310. 27. 

lightly, easily, i. a 2 a. 8; ii. 238. 15; 
iii. 8. 94:? on a trivial occasion, or 
frequently,\\\. 198. 14: as a general 
rule, for the most part, 21.1^ \ 188. 
i; 354-33; ii. i 63 - 5: 391 . 3 ; 303 . 
I; iii. 40. 99 ; 83. 16; 180. 23. 
lighter, lighter, barge, i. 333. 7. 
like, sb., liking, i. 46. 17. 
like, ‘ if . . .it were somewhat like,* 
i.e. like what it should be, i. 208. 32: 
-like, as suffix, see v. 201. 
likelihood, ? promise, ii. i ao. a8. 
likely, ? tending to, promising, i. 330. 
24; ii. 40. a8. 

Lily, William, iii. 60.27-8: his Gram¬ 
mar, see in speech. 

limbo, i. 165. 4; 187. II : limbo 
patnim, i. 300. 4; iii. aio. 20. 
lime, sb., mortar, ii. 229. 17. 
lime twig, i. 167. 6 ; ♦iii. 385. 15. 
limitation,' at their limitation,’of their 
orders, iii. aoa. 27. 
limm, limn, portray, ii. 277. 16: 
(limne), i. 282. 33. 

Lincoln, Bp. of, visitor of King’s Col¬ 
lege, Cambridge, iii. 16. lo-ii. 
Lincolnshire, story of a priest in, i. 25. 
3-4; Nashe’s visit to, iii. 92.17. 


line, *'dance upon a line,* i. 128.19: 
♦' line and leading,’ i. 64. 21. 
line, lyne, ppl,, lain, i. aia. 16, 23; 

341. 33. 

lineally (delineated), ii. 283. 7 {see 
note). 

Ling, Nicholas, i. 139; (N. L.) iii. 

145. 

ling, caught about Iceland, iii. 199. 
28-30: ‘ don pedro de Huge,’ iii. 
18a. 25. 

lingering-living, ii. 68. 5. 
linsey-wolsey, of a mixture of flax and 
7 uool, confused, i. 351. 23; iii. 117. 
3a; 152. 15. 

Linus, iii. 974. ia8a. 
lion, flees from the cock, ii. 275. 9-3; 
iii. 294. 194a; from fire, iii. 294. 
1943-3 : its pride, ii. 11 a. 36, &c. 
lion-drunk, i. 207. 21. 
lip: * to bite one’s lip,’ f, iii. 70. 25 : 
‘ his lips hang in his light,’ iii. 85. 
33-5 marg. 
lip labour, i. 245. 4. 
lippitudo Atticae, iii. 184. 19. 
lip-salve, ii. 263. 15. 

Lipsian Dick, name for R, Harvey, 
iii. 85. 24: Lipsian lecture, iii. 13, 

33. 

Lipsius, Justus, approved of plays, i. 
215, I : his Politica probably used 
by Nashe, v. lao-i ; 133-^ 
liquor, vb.,polish {leather), ii. 247. 33. 
liripoop, ii. 309. ai. 
list, edging^cloth, i. 166. 23; ii. 232. 
19. 

Litchfield, see Lichfield, 
literal faults, misprints, ‘ literals^ ii. 
203. 20: — leisure, ^leisure for 
literary studies, iii. 133. 3a. 
literature, contemporary, idle and un¬ 
learned, i. 9. 20, &c.: badness of in 
1596, iii. 30. 11-12. 
litter, sb., i^ood {fig) 1. 272. a^ 
little: little men are most angry, 1. 187. 
a6marg.: ‘by little and litUe,’ *i. 76. 
37-8; 238. II; 3^6. 35 ; ct. fineq. 
Littlejohn, iii. 186. 31. 

Littleton, Peter, i. 343. 96. 

Littleton, Sir Thomas, iii. 54. 20-1; 
359- 5- 

live, * to live to oneself,' ii. 237. 95; 
iii. 154. 30: ‘the longer we live the 
more we learn,* iii. 241. 253-4. 
liveless, lifeless, ii. 392. I’jf. 
livelihood, maintenoaue, iii. 177.10. 
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live-long, adj.^ iii. 197.19. 
lively, living, *i. 109.16: lifelike, 

i. 306. 4 ; ii. 354. 6 : adv., like life, 
i. 313. 24. 

liver, white, ii. 314.6-7: white-livered, 

i. 396. 36. 

Livers of Newington, Mother, i. 374. 
31 - 

livery (face), 1 indicating disordered 
liver, ii. 347. 14. 

livery, ^put to livery with,’ upon, 
iii. 191. 3 : ‘at livery,’ iii. 90. 16. 
Lives of the Saints, a book promised 
by Pasquil, i. 61. i, 31 ; 64. 19; 71. 
39; 74. 10; 99. 4; 100. 3; iii. 374. 
34-6. 

Livy taxed by Bodin for a miracle- 
monger, iii. 63. 33, &c. 
load, ‘ to lay on load,’ to beat violently^ 

ii. 319. 31 . 

loaf, ‘ look as demurely as a sixpenny 
brown loaf,’ iii. 333. 37-8 : see baker, 
lobby, small room, iii. 304. 36. 
lobcock, simpleton, ii. 308. 14. 
lock and key, very small, iii. 189. 15- 
16 : cf. note on iii. 37. 15. 
locupletely, richly, iii. 173. 33. 
loden, la^n, ii. 45. 37; 369. i. 
Lodge, T., borrowings from Pierce 
Penilesse in his Wit's Misery, notes 
on i. 163. 31, &c.; 34-5 ; 163. i, 4, 
5 ; 171.34, &c.; 305. 7-9: supposed 
attack upon, i. 170. 36 : his references 
to Nashe, v. 147 : supposed allusion 
to his Wounds of Civil War, note 
on i. 313. 34-7. 
lodnm, a game, iii. 34. 14. 

*log, weight, clog, i. 78. 3. 
loggerhead, iii. 71. 3 i ; 308. ir. 
logic, has nought to say in a true cause, 

iii. 379. 1457. 

lombard, the Jewish, iii. 31 1 . 13. 
Lome-hith, Lambeth, iii. 160. 5. 
London, is the image of Jerusalem, ii. 
174. 3-3: the charter of, very long, 
iii. 34. 38-9: speech of Londoners 
commended, i. 193. 17-19: London 
women their * delicacy ii. 144. 35, 
&c.: s :tack 8 on London, i. 310. 17- 
18 ; ii 158. 38, &c.: Nashe’s respect 
for London, iii. 130. 9-14. 

London Bridge, ii. 3io. 4; iii. 3X3. 31: 
the wheel under, ii. 313. 34-5. 
London Stone, i. loo. 38; 101. 3, 13, 
38 ; 136. 33. 

Long, Fol, a fencer, i. 308. 33. 


long, vh., belong, iii. 387. 1734. 
long, adj., long-continuing, ‘a long 
ptitioner,’ ii. 153. 1 : ‘ long travel¬ 
ler,* ii. 399. 13 . 
long-breathed, ii. 36. 18. 
longes, lungs, *i, 63. 30. 
longing, *to lose one’s, be disappointed, 

i. no. 30 . 

longitude, length, iii. 34. 37. 

Long Lane, i. 183. 13. 
long-winded, i. 304. 10. 
look, vb., trans., look at, i. 350. 33: 
look over, search {for vermin), i. 343. 
8 ; see, ‘vide*, iii. 136. 3; 311. i: 
‘look before you leap,’ cf. i. 338, 

32. 

looking-glass, had a wooden case, i. 
370- 33 - 3 - 

loose, lose, ii. 37. 31 . 
\oos(i\y,‘twithout discipline, iii. 375. 
1316. 

Lopez, Dr., the arraignment of, iii. 
3x6. I : hanging of, (Lopus) iii. 18. 
x6. 

lord, vb., ‘Adam lorded out it’ (? w/r.) 

ii. 383. 3. 

Lord Chancellor, mace or purse carried 
before him, i. 359. 11-13. 
lording, young nobleman, gentleman, 
ii. 3 X 0 . 3; iii. 314. 8. 

Lord Mayor; the painting of the 
Mayor’s posts, i. 180. 31-3 : incensed 
by G. Harvey against Nashe, iii. 95. 

33, &C.: a Lord Mayor of the Fish¬ 
mongers’ Company, iii. 184. a. 

lose, loose, iiL 125. i. 

loser, ‘ give losers leave to talk,* L 160. 

13- 

Losinga, Herbert de, see Herbertus. 
lothe, vb., regret extremely, ii. 34. 5. 
Louis VI, and the Church, i. 96. 34, 
&c.; St. Bernard and, i. 97. 8-16. 
Louis XI, his dream, i. 371. 37. 
louse, in Latin has many legs, i. 302. 
13: any gentleman’s companion, ii. 
336. I: vh., iii. 14. 17; 375. 1337. 
lousy Twritings), iii. 39. 17. 

♦loutish, i. 138. 30. 
love, ‘ to bring one in love with,* ii. 
94. 3 : ‘— out of love with,’ i. 323. 
27-8; 317. 18-19; ii. 146. 1 - 3 : 

* love and lordship brook no fellows,* 
note on ii. 65. 18 : ‘ love me a little 
and love me long,’ iii. 386. 1697-8. 
love-dream, i. 310. 33. 
love-letters in rime, iU. 10. ii. 
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love-lock, i. 170. 2; ii. 140.10; iii. 

9.3; *37-195-7- 

♦love-sick, iii. 393. 24. 

Loviogland, iii. 200. 31; 205. 5-6, 36. 
Low Countries (i.e. Netherlands), 
governed by burgomasters, i. 213. 
1-3 : put jestingly for helly L i6.^. 18. 
lower region, iii. 189. 3. 

Lowestoft {(always Le3r8tofe), Nashe 
bom there, iii. 205. 6-8: neighbour¬ 
hood of, iii. 205. 10-14 • quarrels of 
with Yarmouth, iii. 165.7; 195. 27-8. 
low-flighted, i. 291. 29. 
low gods, iii. 275. 1332. 
low men, a kind of false dice^ ii. 218. 
24. 

Loy, St, iii. 148. 39. 
lozell, lozill, worthless fellow ^ ii. 224. 
p ; •iii. 369. 27. 

♦lubber, to play the, i. 128. 29. 
lubberly, ii. 213. 3; iiL 85. 28 marg. 
Lubeck, St., i. 312. 29. 
lubeck liquor, ii. 249. i. 

Lucan, why condemned to death, i. 
286.8: his death, ii. 308.14: whether 
poet or historiographer, i, 47. 4-5. 
Lucar, Lady, iii. 184. 26. 

Lucian, blamed by G. Harvey, i. 283. 
22; defended by Nashe, i. 285. 13, 
&C. : his account of the deluge in ^ 
Syria Dea^ i. 28.12, &c.: Paris in his 
Deorum Dial,, iii. 120. 32: men¬ 
tioned, iii. 126. 2. 

Lucifer, before and after his fall, i. 
229. 3-7. 

Lnciferous, ii. 60. 18. 

Lucilius, C., on readers, il. 182. 22-7. 
Lucina, Juno, iii. 199. 12, 17. 
luck, to strike one, see strike. 
Lucretia, i. ii. 23. 

Lud, King, iii. 129. 21. 
luket, window, iii. 198. 5. 
lullaby, ii. 47. 31. 

Lullius, (i. e. Raymtmd Lulli, Spanish 
philosopher, 1235-1315), iii. 51.34, 
&C. 

lumbarde, see lombard, 
lumpish, i. 198. 13; 207. 24; 

322. I : -est, i. 371. II. 
luna, ex luna in eo\txa,from silver to 
gold, iii. 220. 34. 

lunatick, adj,, influenced by the moon, 
ii. 38. 21. 

Lnndgis, Goodman, iii. 263. 931. 
lurch, sh,, * to leave in the lurch,* iii. 
loi. 25-6. 
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lurch, steal, ii. 70. 29: cheat, ii. 150* 
36. 

lurched, F, iii. 168. 33. 

Inrden, dull fellow, i. 328. 12: fever 
lurden, v. 194. 

♦lust, vb., like, list, i. 86. 36; 126. 34. 
lust, su luxuiy. 
lusty-blood, iii. 147. 21. 

Lusty Gallant, name of a dance, i. 
379- >3- 

lute pin, iii. 38. 27. 
lute strings, as a ‘ commodity *, ii. 94. 
25; iii. 241. 235. 

Luther, disputation with Carlstadt at 
Wittenburg, ii. 250. 12-18 : German 
opinion of his eloquence, iii. 124. 
5-6 i Luther and the devil, iii. 346. 
22-3. 

lutum sapientiae, note on i. 255. 24 
{see Addenda), 

luxury, lust, ii. 148. 4 : attack upon, 
ii. 148. 4- 155. 12. 

Lycaon, Ovid’s fable of, i. 286. 15; 
ii. 222. 1-3. 

Lycia, and the flames of Chimaera, ii. 
181. 9. 

Lycophron, libelled Penelope, iii. 112. 
33-5* 

lycoras, liquorice, iii. 106. 36. 
Lycosthenes, Conrad, i. 383. 13; iii. 
368. 36 : * Lycosthenes reading,* iii. 
123. 27. 

Lycurgus, his laws as to land, iii. 168. 

22 . 

Lydgate praised, iii. 322. 22-9. 
lye-pot, hi. 198. 17. 

Lyly, John, a smoker, iii, 138. 2 : 
rais^ Dr. Andrews, iii. 107. 30-1 : 
is Mother Bomby, iii. 46. X4-15: 
mentioned, iii, 42. 21: possible allu¬ 
sion to, note on L 89. 1-2; to his 
Midas, iii. 329. 3-12 : see Pap with 
a Hatchet, 

Lyly and the Harveys, v. 74: 
attacked by R. Harvey in the Lamb 
of God, iii. 130. 23-9; did not pro¬ 
cure Greene and Nashe to write 
apinst the Harveys, iii. 130. 18-19: 
abused by G. Harvey in Pierce'5 Super* 
erogation, ii. 180. 36; iii. 19. 27-8; 
29. 22-3; 117. 29; 136. 29; 137. 
32, &c.: Harv^ gets him preached 
apinst, iii. 96. 3-7 : called hj 
Harvey * the art of figs *, ih. 52.30-6; 
53.8-10: ‘ the fiddlestick of Oxford,* 
iU. 138. 5-6: is about to attack 
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Harvey,iii. 53.iO'-i4; i37-32»&c.: 
has written on the paradox of the 
ass, iii. 139. 26. 

Lyly and Nashe: Nashe accused 
of imitating Lyly, i. 313. 5: admired 
Euphtus >^en at Cambridge, i. 319. 
15-17 ; never imitated it, L 319. ii, 
18—19» 

Lynccns, i. 226. 7, 16; iii. 218. 36. 

lyne, see line. 

Lyra, Nicolas de, i. 272. 30. 


M., T., allusions to Nashe in his Black 
Booky iv. 81-3: in his Father Hub- 
burtVs Talesy v. 150-1. 

Ma., Majestyy *i. 114. 7; *115. 13; 
et freq.: Mastery *i. 118. 11, 15; 
*122. 24. 

Mabnsins, Johannes, (i.e. Mabuse), 
iii. 39. 6. 

maoaronical tongue. Pierce Penilesse 
translated into, iii. 33. 8-9. 

mace, a sergeant’s, ii. 185. 24: made 
of ockamie, iii. 83. 14-15: with 
listing reference to the spicty i. 167.5 
(c£ note on ii. 207. 19-20): carried 
before the Lord Chancellor, i. 359. 
n-12. 

mace, the spiccy with jesting reference 
to a sergeant's mace, ii. 207. 19-20. 

macerate, ii. 51. 34. 

machanical, mechanical, i. 218. 19. 

MachiavelU, Nicool6, on Savonarola, 
i. 79. 5 (113. 31, &c.) J his Principe 
dted, ii. 180. 4, 13 : opinions on the 
work, note on i. 113. 29 : penned the 
art of murder, iii. 277. 1397 : one of 
his disciples said to have written the 
De Tribns Impostoribus, ii. 265. 19: 
his followers numerous in France, 
Italy, and Spain, i. 176. 11-12 : his 
name applied to Feme, iii. 137. 10; 
to Marprelate, iii. 348. 36 : Nashe 
intends to write an epistle to the 
ghost of, i. 153. 17: referred to, iii. 

370. 17. 

Machiavellian, H. 113. 29; 176. la; 

^ 347 - 35 ; 385- f 

Machiavellism, i. 2ao. 14; ii. 153. 
12 ; iii. 138. 28. 

mackerel-^ing at Yarmouth, iii. 169. 
* 7 * 

Macrobius, Nashe’s borrowings brom, 
▼. 118. 

mad, vb., ii. 51. 34. 


fMadam Town, i. e. London, iiL 130. 

II. 

mad-brain, ii. 170. ix. 
m&dCyjictitumSy i. 282. 4. 
mad heads, ii. 185. la. 
madness, see melancholy. 

Madona Nature, i. 200. 15. 

Maecenas, iii. 322.14: was seven years 
without sleep, iu 289. 31: put for 
',1.195.4; iii. 78. 32; 147.7. 
Maecha, Mecca, see Mahomet. 
Maeonian, iiL 226. 3. 

Maeotis palus, iii. 170. 15. 

Magdalen, Maiy, order of, at Rome, i. 

381- 13- 

Magellan, found a giant at Caput 
Sanctae Crucis, iii. 36. 2-3, 
magister fac totum, iii. 174. 16. 
♦magistracy, i. 80. 25. 
magistral, pedagogic, or skilled, iii. 
60. 16. 

magistrates, small respect paid to, i. 
80. 21-8. 

magnanimious, ii. 225. 33. 
magniheal, ii. 267. 14. 
magnificat, sb., ii. 270. 10: adj., iii. 
177. 22. 

magnificent, lavishly munificent, i. 
342. 20. 

magnifico, ii. 70. 23; 260.20; 261. 

35 ; 266. 24; 313. 32 ; iii. 176. 8. 
Magnus’ Comer, St., iii. 187. 34, 
Magus, Simon, see Simon, 
fmagy, i. 316. 17. 

Mahomet, his long-eared angels, iii. 
33. 27-^: his dove, i. 351. 7-9: iii. 
192.27-30 ; had the falling-sickness, 
iii. 192. 30-4: his tomb at Mecca 
(Mae^a), ii. 249. 9-10; iii. 173.18 : 
250 ladies hang themselves for love 
of him, iii. ii 1. 32-4: Mahomet and 
Mortus Alii, iii. 19. 7-8 : mentioned, 

iii. 137.14; 19*' 35- 

maiden-hair, ii, 59. 9. 
maidenhead (of an nnconquered town), 
ii. 209. 15-16. 
maidenpeace, f, UL 173. 19. 
maiden tower, iii. 197.16. 

Maid Marian (of a morris-dance), i. 
83.121 iii. 147.13. 

main, adj., violent, *i. 59, 15 : sh», 
open sea, iii. 157. 17. 
main chance, an eye to the, i. 330. 

3a. 

mainly, anmth iL 327. 3. 
mainprize, L 13a. 35. 
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main yard's arm, ducked at the, iii. 

l8. 30 . 

maister, see matter, 
make, vh.^ do, ii. 370. a88 : make it, 
?consider, i. aao. 6: ‘what doth it 
make for thee?’ Aoiv is that in your 
favour!, i. 374. 1 : ‘ neither meddle 
nor make with,’ il loi. 4: make 
away, vb. trans,, get rid of murder, 

i. 337. 16; ii. 93. 33 ; 31a. 31 : pass 
{bad coin), ii. 358. la. 
make-bate, quarrelsome fellow, i. 198. 

a8 (371. 14); *iii. 353. 13. 
make-play, sh,, i. 198. 38 (371. 13- 
* 4 )- 

make-shift, rogm, i. 33. 35 ; 364. a ; 

ii- 14a. 35; iii* 377* 1376* 

making, at the making hereof^’ i. 64. 
17 - 

Malacca (Malaqna), St Thomas slain 
there, ii. 185. 35. 
maradventure, 1. 185. 34. 

♦malapert, iii. 360. 37 ; (malepart) i. 
laa. 4. 

malcontent, xA., i. aa. 30; 163. aa ; 
iii. 391. 1837: <i<^*.,i. 169. 33; 333. 
6; (male-conted) ♦iii. 359. 38. 
malediction, the Mng ui^er a curse, 
ii- 37 - 9 - 

maledictouT, ii. 117. 15. 
malepart, see malapert, 
malgre, iii. 86. 4; 157.9 ; cf. mangre. 
maligner, i. 163. 19; ii. 365. la. 
malistimns, i. aoa. 3. 
malkin, see manikin, 
malt-worm, drunkard, ii. 383. 15; 
♦iii. 383. 15. 

Malvenda, Peter, iii. ao. 30-1. 
mammock,iii. 164, 33. 
Mammon, i. 163. 17 ; -ist, ii. 163. 8, 
Mampndding, Mother, ilL aoo. 4. 
Man, see Isle of Man. 
man, ‘ a man is a man though he hath 
but a hose on his head,’ i. 307. 10 
(iii. 135. 3a; ia6. 6-j); cf. good 
fellow: ‘ a man is but his breath,’ i. 
aoi. 13 : ‘ to be one’s own man,’ iii. 
77. 33; ‘man of men,’ ii. 370. 301; 
iii. 317.36: man ofwar (ship), iii. 173. 
10; (sailor), iii. 180. 30: the man in 
the moon, iii. 118. ao. 
numacle,^^., ii. 179. la. 

♦manage (of a horse), sh., a short 
gallop at full speed, i. 61. 39 ; 89. 30. 
manage, vb., * to manage arms,’ ♦!. 
136, aa-3; iii. 157,17. 


[main yard 

Manchester, the Marprelate press at, 
V. 191. 

mandate, notice, i. 194. 31. 
Mandeville, Sir J., cited, iii. 199. 10. 
mandilion, a loose coat worn as a kind 
of overcoat, iii. 194. 35. 
mandrake, i. a 16. ao. 
mangery, board, food, iiL loi. 16; 
158* 23 - 

Manibctter, Lady, i. 169. 10 f. n. 
manifeste verum,i. 319. 38-9 ; ii. 18a. 

18 ; cf. ii. 134. 13. 

Maniquenbecke, ?, iii. 53. r. 
manna, ii. 306. 7. 

manner, with the, in the act, ii. 315. 

14- 

manner and form of, in, i. 168. a-3; 
... as, ii. 396. 35-6 : .. . following, 

ii. 348. 35. 

♦mannerly, iii. 394. a a. 

Manny, Sir W^ter, iii. 187. 9, &c.: 
the Kentish family of Manny, iii. 187 
marg. 

Manship, Henry, his account of Yar¬ 
mouth perhaps used byNashe.iv. 373. 
manih,vb.,cover,conceal, iii. 185.10. 
mantle, Irish, i. 39a. 15. 

Mantuanus, his invective against wo¬ 
men, i. 13 . 3, &c.: his Eclogues 
quoted, i. 306. 30. 

manuary, manu^, or ? pertaining to 
an amanuensis, or to handwriting, 

iii. 3x8. 13. 

manumission, initiation, iii. 66. 37. 
manumit, release, ii. 96. 30; 394. 33. 
map, picture, image, ii. 346. 158. 
maple (scullers’), mappie, mop, iiL 
147. 33 . 

Taoxc)x,vb.,advance,\i. ao. 17 : ‘marcht 
to Tenedos,' ii. 354. 135: ‘thus 
march 1 with ray blade into thy 
bowels,’ ii. 334. 30. 
marchant, adj., see merchant. 

March beer, *iii. 391.11: — brewage, 
iii. 175. 33. 

Marcii,Northern spirits, L 330. ao, &c, 
Marcus Cherronesius, i. 334. 33. 
Marenzio, Luca, his madrigals, i. 365. 
19. 

Marforius, the statue so called, i. 69. 

4: see Marphorius. 
margent, margin, i. 307. 36; 333. 6; 
iii. 44. 35, 39 ; et f^. 

Margery, O sweet, iii, 376. 5. 

Marian, see Maid. 

Marignano, battle of, ii. 331. 13. 
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marigold, opens and shuts with the 
sun, ii. a 18. 3. 
marine-city, ii. 48. a. 
marish, sb., marsh, iii. 170, ii : adj^, 

i. 382. 30 . 

maritimal, iii. i^a. 26. 
mark, object of attack, quarry, ii. 
106. 6. 

mark, * the mark is out of my muse’s 
mouth,’ ii. 241. la : 'if I take not 
my marks amiss,’ iii. 73. 
market, 'to make up one’s market,’ 
brin^ ojf a deal, ii. 363. ao. 

Mark Lane, ii. 185. 31. 

Mark’s Street, St, in Venice, ii. 358. ai. 
Marlorat, Augustine, thefts from his 
sermons, i. 19a. 13. 

Marlowe, Christopher, whether at¬ 
tacked by Nashe in the Preface to 
Menaphon^ note on iii. 311. a8 : his 
opinion of R. Harvey, iii. 85. 16-18 : 
Nashe’s supposed ele^ on his death, 
335~7 ■ attacked by G. Harvey, 

ii. 180. 36: iii. 13a. 14-15: Nashe 
hadneverabusedhim, iii.131.15-18: 
possible allusion to him, note on i. 
89. i-a : supposed allusion to his 
Edward II, note on i. 313. 34-7: 
his Hero and Leander, iii. 195. 18 ; 
198. 37 : his translation of Ovid’s 
Amores quoted, ii. 338. ai-a. 

Mar-Martin, iii. 350. 7 ; 356. i; 361. 

37 : the tract so named, v. 54 ; 63. 
Mar-Martin Junior, iii. 349. 34; 357. 

Maro, see Vergil. 

Marphorius, interlocutor in the 
* Return of Pasquil i. 4, &c.: 
referred to, iii. 347. 21: see Marforius. 
Marprelate, see Martin, 
marriage customs, i. 15. 36, &c.: in 
Greece, i. 17, 37-34: in Boeotia, 

i. 17. &c.: in Rome, i. 18. 5-8. 

ma^, ‘ ne that marrieth late marrieth 

evil,’ i. 13.1 a. 
marry and shalt, ii. an. 9. 

Mars, caught with Venus in a net, ii. 
372 - 364 - 5 - 

Mars (the planet), the astronomers 
cannot understand the movings of, 
iii 30 . 15-16. 

marshal-law, martial law, ii. 68. ao. 
mart, vb., iii. aai. 36. 

Martial, had ten muses when druidc, 

ii. a6a. 33-3 : called herring ' putre 
halec , iii. 222. 16. 
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martialist, soldier, ii, 231. 7; iii. 
148. 7. 

martin, a kind of ape, * martin drunk,* 
i. 307. 34: see cast, sh. 

Martmists, are favoured at Court, i. 
75. 13-13 : various mentions, i. 172. 
17; 332.27; iii. 46. 16; 117. 39. 
Martin Tunior, i. 57. a-3. 

Martin Marprelate, wished for a more 
learned ministry, iii. 371. 16, dec.: 
more troublesome than the Pope or 
Philip of Spain, iii. 34a. 33, &c.: 
could not 1 ^ suppressed until Lyly 
and others attacked him, iii. 138. 
8-10: plays a^inst him, i. 59. 15; 
92. ia-19; iii. 354. ai-a: he was 
unmarried, i. 103. 14: his supposed 
death, i. 59. 6-7; 101. ao-a ; iii. 
3^ 3, dec.; ?387. 8-p: was hanged, 

iii. 138. II: would have written 
against Harvey, had he been still 
afive, iii. 138. 14: whether alluded 
to in Pierce Peniltsse, i. 321. 7: 
Nashe compared to Martin by 
R. Harvey, i. 369.4 : other mentions, 
i. 300. 39; iii. 16. 13; 47. 31; 48. 
7 ; 315. 2: ‘ Martin Momus,’ i. 343. 
10-11. 

Martin Marprelate Controversy, v. 
^4, dec.: R. Harvev’s Intervention 
m, i. 370. 30 : Nashe s possible share 
in, V. 44, dec.: The Martinist press, 
v. 184-93. 

Martin Marsixtus on Greene, iv. 8-9. 
Martin's Month's Mind, i. Rp. 6-7 
note; 101. ai note: authorship and 
date, V. 53. 

Martlemas, iii. 149. 37. 

Martyr, Peter, i. ill. ao. 
marvels, see portents. 

Mary, see Magdalen. 

Mar^ St., Church of, at Cambridge, 

i. aTO. 13: at Oxford, a sermon m, 

iii. 373 - 9 - 

Mary, Queen, a rope-walker at her 
coronation, iii. 64. 1-3. 
marybones, marrowbones, i. 173. 39: 
knees, ii. ai6. 14; iii. 194.15. 
mas, exclam,, i. a86. 33. 

Mas., see Masse, 
mascula virorum, iii. 33. 31. 

■^masked, ? blindfolded, or ^bewildered, 
iii- 353. 37 - , 

masker, (masquer) it. 143. 19: — like, 

ii. 139. I. 

Mason, Sir J., iii. 31^. 27. 
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tmasong of infinite contradiction, iii. 
45. a8 ; 46. a3-4. 
masquer, see masker. 

Massagets, Massagetae^ i. 16. 3. 
Maisarius, D., iii. 59. 6-7. 

♦Masse, Master^ iii. 356. a. 

Massey, see General Massey. 
massy (treasure), solid^ i. 379. 16. 
mast, luxurious or fattening food^ J. 
aoo. 4; iii. 190. a^. 

♦Mast, Afoj/tfr, i. 04. 5; 81. 9; 86. 
36; 96. 6. 

masterless men, i. 194. 37. 
♦mastership, his, as title^ iii 357. 
10 . 

♦master vem, i. 115. 13. 

masteiT, ‘ to try masteries,’ i. 305. 14; 

iii 30. 18 ; ‘to win — ,' il 37. 8. 
masticatomm, a medicine to purge 
flegm, iii. 357. 753. 
matachin, a fantastic dance, i. 385. 9. 
•match, opponent in a wrestling- 
match, i. 94. 30 . 

Mate, or Mates, his pump in CbeapK 
side, i. 331* 

mate, mechanical, iii 311. 15. 
tmaUriality, i. 316. 8. 
mateship, equality, fellowships ii. 65. 
18. 

mathematicians, atheistical, i. 17a. 
34, 

matter^ such a, (of time) iii. 97. 17. 
maudlin dnmk, i. 307. a8. 
maugre, in spite of, *i. 61. a; H. lao. 

36; 355* 17; ct malgre. 
maul, i. 301. a. 
manikin, a kind of mop, ill 177. 34; 
115. 8: joking on ^Malkin*, the 
diminutive of ‘ Moll*, iii. 114. 34. 
Matmsel, Andrew, his English Cata¬ 
logue, iii. 133. 33-4. 

♦maw, iii. 374. 18. 

♦maxim, I 87. 39. 

may, hawthorn, ii. 375. a6; iii 
338. 165 : may flowers, ii. 375. 35. 
♦may-game, iii. 370.18. 

May-game of Martinism, The, a work 
promised by ‘ Pasquil', I 83. 1; 
* 35 - *o- ... ^ 
may-lord, iii 161. 14. 
mazer, sb., a drinking bowl, *1 85. 
11 ; in. 194. 1. 

mazer, vb., to knock on the hood, or 
moMord, iii. 134. 8. 
me, expletive use, *what does (did) 
me be,' L 365. a;; iii 74.14; aoi. 


[masons 

30: * — did me I,’ ii. 184. 15: 
other examples, i. 34a. 9; iii. 70. 33; 
78. a ; 313. 13 . 

roeacock, weakling, effeminate person, 
I 304. 17; il 133. 30. 

Meade, Thomas, Justice of the 
Common Pleas, iii. 81. 31 ; v. 73 ; 
169; 170: his son Thomas, v. 170. 
meals, number of, i. 309. 15, 1^34 
marg.: ‘ a meal’s meat,’ enough 
fooa for a meal, i. 170. 6 ; ii. 162. 
33; iii. loi. 3; 373. 1369: ‘flye 
fine meale in the Element,’ iii. 367. 
1049. 

meander, rA, iii. 167. i. 
meanless, without any explicable cause, 
il 135. 17. 

meanly, ?, ii. 365. 137. 
mean while, in the, for the matter of 
that, iii. 184. 33. 

measled, scurvy, (meazild) iii. 139. 

17 : mesled hogge, ♦iii. 344. 7. 
measures, to lead one the, il 310. a. 
meat, ‘meat in the month,’ i. 333, 
3a ; iii. 74. I; ‘ no meat but for bis 
mouth,’ i. 195. 30-1 : ‘a"hard meat,’ 
il 337. 4. 

roeating, meting, measuring, iii. 168. 

34. 

Meceenas, see Maecenas. 

Mecca, see Mahomet. 

Mecenius, Egnatius, slew his wife for 
drinking wine, i. 39. 11-13. 
mechanic, adj., ii. 349. xi. 
mechanical, as term of contempt, i. 
375- J3; ii* 63. 10; 317. 17; 343. 
16; 349. 7; iii 99. 33; 311. 15; 
(machanical) i. S'lS. 19. 
^mechanician, i. 316. 19; (moechani- 
cian) ii. 53. 29. 
meddle, see make. 

Medea, I ii. 34. 
median vein, i. 319. 9. 

Medid, Pascal de’, il. 379. 1-3: 
Cosimo de’, born under Capricorn, 
ill 83. ai-a. 

mediocrity, a mediocre person, i. 7. 
34 * 

medlev (liquor), culj., i. 353. 7. 
Medullina, I ii. 34. 

Medusa, i. 16. 37: (constellation), 
iii 83. 38. 

meetly, properly, or pretty well, iii. 

184. 33; ♦ill 351. 38. 

Meg, I^g, of Westiainster, I 288. 
30-1. 
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Megaera (a Fnry), (Megera) ii. 357. 

230; (Megara) iii. 113. 30; 217. 7. 
Megara, its walls raised by music, 
iii. 274. 1278. 

Megiddo, ntme for G. Jfarvoy, iii. 
116. 6. 

♦megrim, i. 131. 33. 
melancholy, sd., mental disorder^ 
^nerally accompanied by delusions^ 
1. 30. 38 ; 331. 37 ; 353. 35; 35a. 
37 > 32 ; 355 - I; 378. 10: Women s 
melancholy, i. 357. 35 ; ckdj.^ * to 
walk melancholy in Mark Lmc,’ ii. 
185. 31 : ‘to walk melancholy,* 

ii. 300. 19-20; iii. 375. 1319; cf. 

iii. 68. 6 : * as melancholy as a dog,* 

ii. 218. 23. 

Melancthon, Philip, praised, iii. 316. 
32 - 

Melbancke, B., his Philotimus used 
by Nashe, V. 119; 122. 
mellifluous, i. 314. 4. 
mellow, vA., to soothe by sweet speech 
or sounds, ii. 42. 33: persuade, iii. 

96. 30. 

Melpomene, ii. 60. 13 ; iii. 339. 17. 
member, a bad, term of reproach, iii, 
268. 1091. 

memento, swoon, sleep, ii, 153. 22; 
214. 19 - 

memento mori (? ivith pun on 
‘ morrow’), iii. 258. 796-7. 
memorandum, ii, 207. 35; 267. 14; 

iii. 20. 32 ; 67. 37 ; 181. 28. 
fmemorative, art, iii. 48. 34. 
memorize, mention, put on record, 

i- 3 * 3 - 33; 373. 7; II- 5;. 380. 
29 ; serve as record, bear witness, 

ii. 76. 26. 

memory, writers on the art of, ii. 299. 

15-16 : it cannot be learnt, id. 
Menander, quoted by St. Paul, ii. 
128. 33: his comedy Thessala, iii. 
” 3 - 7 - 

Menaphon, R. Greene’s, Nashe’s 
Preface to, v. 15; date of com¬ 
position, iii. 306 note i ; iv. 444: 
reprinted, iii. 3H-25: Nashe praised 
Harvey in it, iii. 130. 31; referred 
to, i. 318. 30. 
mending hand, see hand, 
mends, reward, recompense, ii. 389. 
105. 

Menelaus, i. 19. 13. 

mcnialty, common people, ii. 17a. 9; 

iii. 183. 36. 


mens cuinsque is est qnisque, i. 184. 

3; iii. 332. 21. 

menta, mint, good against devils, i. 
238. 28. 

tmentery, loud, i. 316. 9. 

Mercator's globe, ii. 285. ai. 
merchandise, ‘ to pick a merchandise 
out of,' ii. 105. 5. 

merchant, sb., ‘ to play the merchant 
with,’ ii. 159. 17-18. 
merchant, adj., marketable, i. 365. 3 ; 

(marchant) iii. 179. 35. 
merchants’ books, the signs in the 
margin of, iii. 29-30 : merchants* 
wives, pride of, i. 173. 4-20. 
merchant venturer, (marchant ven- 
tarer) i. aoo. 23. 

Mercurial breasted, iii. 173. ii-ia. 
Mercurian, eloquent, iii. 96. 33. 
Mercurius Antipragmaticus, reference 
to Nashe in, v. 155. 

Mercury, character in * Dido ’, ii. 341. 
s. D.; (Hermes) 342. 38; 387.24, &c.: 
Mercury and Argus, iii. 330. 34-5 : 
— and lo, iii. 331. i. 
mercury sublimatum, mercuric chlo¬ 
ride, ii. 315. 31. 

Mercy, a name, ii. 213. 14. 
mere,m//V^, nothing else than, ii. 213. 

3a; iii. 50. I. 

Mereris, a spirit, i. 231. 17. 

Meres, F., his reference to Nashe’s 
‘ banishment *, v. 33 ; 147-8. 
meridian, locality, iii. 173. 11. 
merit, the Roman doctrine of justifica¬ 
tion by works, i. 112. 36 : desert {in 
bad sense'), i. 358. 10: ‘take it of 
merit,' consider it a right or due, i. 

1 * 59 - 33. 

Meriton, George, i. 313. 28. 

Meroe, Ethiopians near Meroe eat 
scorpions, ii. 302. 25-6. 
merriment, comic interlude, i. 
j88. 17; 213. 15; 287. 4: merry 
tale, amusement, i. 286. 23; ii. 295. 
31- 

merry, * the merry man thrives best,' 
ii. 131. 9-10; * as merry as cup and 
can,’ ii. 248. 29. 
merry-go-down, iii. 150. 7. 
merry Greek, iii. 33. 7. 
merry-make, vb., (merrie make) ii. 
394. 259 - _ 

Merry-man, Doctor, iii. 7a. 9. 
mervailous, ii. 173. 3a. 

Messalina, iii laa. i* 
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[Messias 


Messias, a new, expected from a hat- 
maker’s wife, iii. 212. 30-1 (stg Ad- 
elenda). 

mess of cream, ii. 224. 20; iii. 252. 
286. 

metal, UAe substance^glass^ ii. 83.10. 
metal-brewing, i. 360. ii. 
MetamorphistSf Ovid’s Metamor¬ 
phoses ^ iii. 183. 16. 
metamorphize, iii. 74. 24; ii. 77. 13 : 
-ose, ii. 243. 10. 

metaphnsicall, ii. 119. 6 ; 126. 14. 
meteor, ignis fatuus^ exhalaiion^ i. 
3^4- M; 377* 34; ii.38.1; 48. aa; 
ill. 254. 652. 

♦methcglin, i. 83. 9. 

methodical (antiquity) 1 rule-givings 

ii. 201. 5. 

methodize, reduce to order^ arranges 

i. 7. I. 

metrapolitan, adj.s ii. 279. 22. 
metre, v6., i. 298. 2; iii. 107. 16. 
metredom. versifyings i. 289. 29. 
metre-monger, i. 275. 14. 

Meugn, the Lord de, i. 97. i. 
mew, f)6., confines coop ups iii. loi. 31. 
mice, see rats. 

mice-eyed, keen-sighteds iii. 218. 15. 
Michael, his strife with Lucifer, i. 229. 

8 : mentioned, (Mighel) iii. 88. 26. 
Michael (Migheli), Dexter’s man, iii. 
88.17; 131. 36. 

Michaelmas term, note on i. no. 18. 
Michael’s, St., at St. Albans, i. 60. 35 
(^see Addenda'). 

mickle, much, ii. 368. 216: as Sc. 
dialects iii. 188. 19. 
microkosmos (mikro-), iii. 186. 15. 
Midas, the story of, explained, i. 286. 
20; another (burlesque) explanation, 

iii. 193. 9, &c.: * —habet aures 
asininas,’ iii. 341. 31; Midasses, iii. 
320. II: Midas-ears, i. 158. 8. 

Middleburgh, ‘Wilton at, ii. 241.32-4. 
Middleton, T., see M., T. 
midsummer moon, iii. 38. 7-8 : * * in 
spite of iii. 363. 25-6. 

Mighel, Migheli, see Michael 
Milanese, their punishment by Bar- 
barossa, iii. 42. lo-ii. 

*milch bullock, ^ young bullocks iii. 
362.11-12. 

Mildred, St., iii. 33. 31. 
miles gloriosus, i. 323. 14-15. 
milksop, ii. i6r. 34; 258. 14. 
Millanoys, Milanese, iii. 42. xo. 


miller, tale of a miller of Cambridge 
and his hens, i. 220. 35, &c.: ’the 
miller grinds more men’s com than 
one,’ iii. 18. 7-8. 

miller’s thumb, a small fishy the bull- 
head, iii. 153. 14. 

’^millimo, quillimo, trillimo, i. loi. 15. 
Mills, Robert, iii. 299. 
mill sixpence, i. 303. 35. 

Milo, ate an ox, i. 41. 36-7; iii. 285. 
1645. 

♦mincing, affected, i. 100. 5. 
mind, * time out of mind,’ ii. 211. 18- 
19. 

Minerva, i. 16. 26: Harvey calls his 
gentlewoman ‘ Minenra ’, iii. 112.13: 
genius, iii. 67. 23. 

♦minew, minfunv, i. 112. 19. 
ming, mix, blend, ii. 311. 14. 
mingle-coloured, ii. 67. 5. 
mingle mangle, iii. 214. 3. 

Mingo, Monsieur, iii. 264. 968 ; 267. 
1065 : a song, iii. 269. 1114, 1115: 
Mingo de Moustrap ipar. Mon- 
strapo), i. 169. 22. 
miniature, ?, iii. 217.16. 
minion, adj., ii. 224. 2. 
minister, vb., administer, ♦ i. 129. 28; 

ii- 305- 36. 

minnum, minim, i. 304. 34; iii. x8l. 
29. 

minorite, ii. 208.5. 
tDSxicm\.^s smallness,youth, iii. 129.14. 
Minos, professed to be inspired by 
Jupiter, ii. 117. 28-33. 

Mint, The, in the Tower, iii. 75. 13. 
mint, sd)., fashion, coin, ii. IK. 29. 
minute, * every minute of an hour,’ * i. 

ii6. 16; iii. 26. 20. 

Minx, Mistress, i. 173. 4. 
miracle metal, i. 331. 27. 
miracles, bells rung at, iii. 185.4 marg. 
Mirandola, Pico della, i. 113. 13, cf. 
note on 112. 37. 

Miriam, the story of, in the siege of 
Jerusalem, ii. 71. 7, &c. 

Mirror for Martinists, A, authorship 
of, V. 63-4. 

mirrors wherein one sees another’s 
image, ii. 141. 16: see dove, pro¬ 
spective glasses. 

mischief, what a, exclam., iii. 49.17. 
misconsterer, i. 261. ii. 
misdiet, unwholesome diet, i. 383. i. 
miserableness, miserliness, L 368* 8. 
miserere, cry, ii. 259. 29. 
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Aiseri qtiod volunt . . . crednnt, ii. 
340. 6-7. 

miser's purse is the devil’s mouth, note 
on ii. 99. 8. 

miserum est fuisse fclicem, iii. 116.36. 
misfortune, vb., to suffer misfortuney 

ii. 78. 8. 

misinformedly, iii. 75. 37. 
misliver, evil livery ii. 171. 18. 
misons, ii. 301. ii f.n. 
misrule, lord of, ii. 210. 23-3. 
miss,/d!iV in a purposey or be refusedy 
i. 34.8 ; ‘ have a miss of,’ losty i. 170. 
18. 

mist (of brewhouses), iii. 25. ii. 
mister, ? kind of y i. 281. 19. 
♦mistoken, mistakeny iii. 373. 34. 
mistrust, vb.yfear^ suspect, *L 114.10; 

*128. 19 ; 387. 3 ; ii. 358. 14. 
misture, loss, i. 200. 5. 
mitcher, iii, 266. 1037. 
mithridate, ii. 179. 16,17; 306.13; 

iii. 176. 35. 

mitigate, vb., i. 379. 33; ii. no. ai; 

181. 8 : mitigation, iii. 211. 5. 
mittimus, order to commit to pHson, 
ii* 333. 15 ; dismissal, iii. 136. 23. 
mitton, mutton, iii. 190. 26, 27. 
mizen mast, iii. 173. 9. 
mizers, a kind of sop, ii. 301, ii. 
Mnemosyne, i. 16. 18. 

Moabite, as term of reproach y iii. 
119. 6. 

moan, vh. reflex., ii. 36. 37. 
moat, see mote, 
modalibns, see Seton’s. 
moderner, modem writer, i. 201. 24. 
moe, more, ii. 93. 20. 
tmoechanician, see mechanician, 
moil, vh,y toil, ii. 90. 22: moiling, ii. 
90. 23. 

mole, a city undermined by moles, iii. 

385. 1651-3. 
molehill, iii. 184. 22. 

Molesey, East, Marprelate press at, 
V. 187-8. 

Molines, Count, i, 203. 5, &c. 
mollify, soften, ii. 20. 5 ; 23, 17 ; 56, 
16; 394 - 335 * 

Molyneux, Emerie, his globe, i. 379, 
33 - 

Momus, i. ^3.11; iii. 84.14; 315.3. 
Monarcha (i.e. Monarcho), the Italian, 
iii. 76. 25. 

monarchal, adj,, iii. 175.11. 
monarchize, i. 315.6; 351.36; ii. 91. 


16: -ing, as adj., fona of power, i. 
330. 3- 

monasillable, ii. 184. ir. 
monasteries, suppression of the, i. 36. 
9-11. 

money, ‘ to make up even money,* iii. 
8. 7: *it is every man’s money,’ 
everybody buys it, iii. 179. 37-8. 
moneyless (device), ii. 311.4. 
Mongibello, il//. Etna, (Mont-Gibell) 
i. 360. 14-15; (Mongiball) ii. 168. 
20, 35. 

monkey, see ape. 

monk’s cowl, good to mortify, iii. 82. 

15, cf. note on 11. 16-17. 

+ monomachies, redoubtable, iii. 45. 
34; 46. 37. 

monosyllables, see English language. 
Monox, Will, a friend of Nashe, i. 387. 
34; V. 19 note i. 

Monsieur (i.e. Francois, Duke of 
Anjou), i. 361. 14. 

Monstrapo, Mingo de, see Mingo. 
Mont-Gibell, see Mongibello. 
month’s mind, iii. 73. 31; 168. 8; half 
a month’s mind, ii. 352. 16. 
moon, the, a cause of madness, iii. 63. 
37; cf. iii. 38. 7-8: devils in the 
region under the moon, i. 239. 22: 
* ‘to bark against the moon,' i. 85. 
30-1; ‘ to cast beyond the moon,’ ii. 
183. 35 : man in the —, iii. 118. so. 
Moor Ditch, the bubbling of, iii. 212. 


35* 


Moor Fields, ii. 160. 33. 

mops and mows, ape-like grimaces, i. 
306. 31 , 33. 

moral, sh., symbol, i. 219. 32 r mean¬ 
ing, i. 310. 27: fable, iii. 333. 12: 
morality play, i. 375. 36 ; ii. 99. 18; 
iii. 114. 9 : adj.y ? in a metaphorical 
sense, i. 221. ii. 

moralizer, interpreter, discoverer of 
hidden meanings, i. 282. 5 ; iii. 335. 
65 : -ing, a^\, i. 154. 19. 

More, Sir 'Thomas, praised by Du 
Bartas, i. 194. a : his comical wit, 
iii. 317. 6-7 (i. 195. 38): his Utopia, 
ii. 245. 3a, &C.; iii. ai. ao: Surrey 
and Wilton meet him at Rotterdam, 
ii. 345. 24: C. Agrippa shows him 
the destruction of Troy, ii. 253. ao-i ; 
mentioned, iii. 126. 3. 

more, too, rather, i. 42. 14 ; ^iil. 346. 

31; *365* 37 * 

more, * all a more Frehch,’ ii. 227.24. 
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Mart Work for Cooper^ ili. 138.13; 

morisco, a morris dance, iii. 84. 34. 
morn-like, ii. 138. 36. 

morosity, ii. 337. 31. 
morris-dance, i. 83. 6 ; iii. 239. 193. 
mort, woman, iii. 27. 17. 
mortaring (mortring), using a pestle 
and mortar, iii. 93.18. 
mortiferous, iii. 213. 27. 
mortified, *iii. 362. 31: -ly, ii. 123. i; 

11. 327. 29. 

mortring, see mortaring. 

Mortus Alii (i.e. Ali, son-in-law of 
Mahomet), iii. 19. 7-8; X95. 3. 
most, adj., greatest, iii. 218.25: ‘ for the 
most,’ ii. 158. 30. 

mot, motto of an impresa, ii. 46. 30; 

271. 4; 376. 32; 277. 9, 14. 
mote, ? small tuft forming the nap of 
cloth, cyr., or Ismail speck of any 
kind, (moats) ii. 211. 13: 'i bit of 
fluff, (moate) i. 343. 16. 
mote-catching, i. 304. 33. 
mother, hysteria, ii. 318. 30. 

Mother Bomby, iii. 46. 14-15* 

Mother Cornelius Meridian, i. 182. 
3-5 marg. 

Mother Nubberd's Tale, see Spenser, 
mother pearl, mother of pearl, i. 381, 2. 
mother’s child, not a, ii. 229. 31. 
mother wit, i, 38. 6 : -witted, ii. 129. 

27. 

moth-fret, i. 216. 30. 
motion, inclination, i. 22. 8: pro¬ 
posal, ?i. 341. 22 ; ii. 368. 343 ; Hii. 
13. 18 ; ?iii. 104. 27 ; iii. 329. 23 : 
puppet show, *i. 83. 3 ; *91. 21. 
motive, adj., mobile, i. 235. 5 : ? mov- 
i- 341- 30 : sb., moving cause, 
iii. 81. 5 : 1 proposal, iii. 217. 28. 
Mottershed, or Matershed, W., iii. 
299. 

motto, iii. 30. 20. 

mought, might, ii. 371. 317; iii. 167. 
18 ; *3^. 21. 

mould, so,, the metal base of a button, 
il 223.13 : ^ mouldiness, ii. 106. 25 : 
adj,, mouldy, ii. 158. 5: mould of 
the brain, 1 crown of the head, ii. 140. 

12. 

mould butter, i. 382. 31. 
mouldcheese, corporal of the, i. 178. 

28. 

moulder, mould, clay, i. 237. 12. 
Monndragoo, iii. 109. 2. 


Mounsieur^ see Monsieur, 
mount, vb., — up (an ass), iii 269. 
1115. 

mountain, on touching which a storm 
is raised, ii. 186. 7-11 : bringing 
forth a mouse, iii. 312. 20-1 ; 329. 7 : 
*to perform mountains,* iii. 100. 
37 - 

mountebanks, quack physicians, i. 351. 
27 : banners of. ii. 280. a : ‘moimte- 
bank’s oration,* i. 153. 25-6. 
Mountes, Countes, 1 , iii. 67. 17. 
mounting, sh,, piling up, raising, ii. 
48. 24 : adj. (ambition) ♦iii. 359.15. 
mouse (of beef), ? small portion, iii. 

179 - 3.3. 

moustachies, iii. 23. 34 ; 79.22 ; -ios, 
iii. 5- 5* . 

Moustrap, Mingo de, see Mingo, 
mouth, to carry one’s mouth in one’s 
heart,’ 'f remain silent, i. 123. lo-ii : 

‘ to make up one’s mouth,’ ii. 94. 8 : 
‘ to wipe a person’s mouth,’ to get the 
better of him, i. 214. 17. 
movables, personal property, fumi* 
ture, dr»r., i. 288. 10 ; ii. 307. 33. 
moved, angry, i. 188. 20; 222. 1 ; ii. 
370. 208. 

mow, so., grimace, i. 306. 21,23: vb,, 
cut grass {jesting on sense of 
* grimace*), iii. 259. 826. 
muckhill up, vb., ^ heap together like 
muck, iii. 122. 33. 
muddle, vb,, ?, iii. 38. 33. 
mud-vault, iii. 289. 1776. 

Muff, contemptuous term for a German 
or Swiss, iii. 332. 26 {see Addenda). 
mulberry tree, a ‘ strange politician *, 

ii. 285. ii-ia. 

Mnlcaster, Richard, his Positions, i. 
48. 24. 

Mullier, Hauns, an engraver or painter, 

iii. 38. 36 - 

mnlligrums, in his, iii. 207. 13. 
multifarious, ti. 80. 11. 
fmoltiplying spirit of the Alchemist, 
the, iii. 45. 27 ; 46. a2-3. 
mumble, chew, iii. 134. 3. 
mumbudget, cry^ iii. 124. 2. 
mumchance, a dicing game, ii. 184.37; 
207. 3. 

mnmmianized. ii. 9. 13 (183. 26-7; 
184. 33, &c.). 
mummy, ii. 184. 35. 
mump, sb., a driving term, i. 205. 8: 

< in his mumps,’ sulky, iii. 198.35. 
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mump, vb.y ckeWy mwnbky i. 369. 9; 
iii. 17. 1; 184. II ; 200. la. 
mnmpsimus, ii. 93. 35. 

Miincer, or Muntzer, ii. a39. 6. 
Munday, A., called Judas by Martin 
Marprelate, iii. 374. 33-3: possible 
allusions to, notes on i. 168. 33; 
181. 14 marg.: his ballad of {/ft- 
truss y V. 195. 
munificently, iii. 91. 4. 

Miinster, the Anabaptist doings at, ii. 

333-341 ; note on 33a. 5. 

Munster, S., his CosmograpAiay iii. a a. 
35 : Nashe’s possible use of an 
abridgement of it, v. 135. 
murder, the companion ot envy, i. 186. 
16, &c.: commended by swaggering 
soldiers, ii. 109. 7-9: calls on God 
for revenge, ii. 330. 10-14. 

Murdred, Sir, of placards, name for 
G. Harveyy iii. 139. 10. 

Muretus, iii. 124. 35. 
murr, a catarrhy iii. 39. 4. 

Murre, Francis de, k an engravery iii. 
39 - 3 - 

murrion, with a, i. 168. 37. 

Mnrrion*s Head, an inUy iii. 35a. 614. 
Musa, Cornelius, see Musso. 

Musaens, his Hero and Leandery iii. 
JQS* 17; 198. 37: mentioned, iii. 
374. laSa. 

Musarum Lackrimaey see Smithus. 
muscadine, dead dogs and cats in, 
ii. 68. 36-7. 

Muscovian, sh.y Muscovitty i. 393.17 : 
adj,y iii. 181. la. 

Muscovy fashion, caps furred after the, 
i. 166. 19-30. 

mushrump, mushroomy i. 333. a ; iii. 
109. 6. 

music, used to drive away melancholy, 
i. 30. 28 : one who spent much on 
refining it, i. 342. 13-14 ; the art of, 
is infinite, iii. a a. 39-30; — of the 
spheres, ii. a8a. 33, &c. 
musical gold, see gold, 
musicians, frequently vainglorious, ii. 
109, 36-7. 

muskettier, iii. 104. 33. 
musk-roscs, ii. 385. 330. 

Musso, Cornelio, iii. 65. 33. 
mustard, of Tewksbury, i. 350. 39: 
eaten with salt fi&h) 171- iii* 
180. 39 : why eaten with herring, iii. 
300 . 4-39 : see China, 
mustard-pots, waste literature used for 
V 


stopping, i. 19a. 33-3 ; 365. 39 ; 
344. 5 ; ii. 180. 34; 307. 18. 
muster-master, i. 183. 18, 
mute, vb.y void excrementy i. 275. 21 

(319- 33)* 

mutton, and porridge, i. 331. 30; iii. 

212. 33: — and pottage, ii. 183. 5. 
*myrie mouthed, miry-mouthedy foul- 
mouthed {^N. E, D.)y but ? merfy- 
nunUhedy iii. 347. 34. 

Myrmidon, iii. 185. ao. 
myrmidonizc, ii. 57. 19. 

Myrrha, i. Ii. 35. 

N., H., see Nichols. 

N., T., the butler of Pembroke Hall, 
i. 197. a8, &c.; 312. 4-13, 16. 
Nabuchodonozar and Evilmerodach, 
iii. 381. 1524,8cc.: ‘ the Nabuchedo- 
ncsor of Constantinople,* iii. 193. 
31 - 3 : cf. Nebuchadnezzar. 
Nagayans, iii. 186. 38. 

Najs Head in Cheap, The, iii. 127. 
3 - 4 * 

Nahash, i. 133. i, &c. 

Naiads and Nereids, spirits of the 
water, i. 235. 9. 

nail, ‘ as bare as my nail,* iii. 6. 26-7 : 
* to hit the nail on the head,’ iii. 36. 
33 : * upon the nail,’ iii. 40. 34. 
name, ‘by the name of,’ iii. a 10. 6 ; 

338-1.‘)9; 118. 15. 
nan, ‘ Hey nan,’ i. 375, 30. 
nap, ‘set a new nap on (of),* i. 199. 

38; 306. 17; 364. 5. 
napkin, a wind in a, i. 359. 33-5 ; iii. 
273. 1219-30; printer’s —, ii. 307. 

33. 

napless, iii. 134. 34. 

napping, to take one, ii. 268. 8 ; iii. 

7a. 6-7 ; 89. 14 ; 188. a8. 
nappy (muse), drunken, i. 380. ii. 
naprie, napery, linen, iii. 7. 3 marg. 
Narcissus, interpretation of Ovid’s 
fable of, i. a86. ao; mentioned, iii. 
370. 1154-6. 

narcissus, has flowers only at the root, 
iii. 6a. 15. 

Nashe, Margaret, mother of Thomas, 
her will, v. 6 note i. 

Nashe, Thomas: 

I, Life {incidents roughly in chrono¬ 
logical order) : 

his family, v. a-6 : descended from 
the Noshes of Hereford, Iii. 205. 


X 
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8-9: gentility of his family, i. 311. 

30-4; cf. iii, 137. 36-33: born at 
Lowestoft, iii. 305. 7-8: matricu¬ 
lation at St. John’s Coll., Camb.,v. 

6 : residence there, iii. 181. 33-5: 
admission as scholar, v. 7: he 
might have been fellow there, iii. 
127. 33-4 ; his conduct at the Uni¬ 
versity, V. 9-ro : heard R. Harvey 
lecture on Philosophy, i. 313. 3i; 
315. a 1-4: a love affair, i. 5.17-18: 
date of his leaving Cambridge, v. 
8-9: was not expelled, v. lo-ii: 
identifies himself with the oppo¬ 
nents of Marprelate, i. 270. 20: 
evidence of his share in the con¬ 
troversy, V. 45-9: which, if any, 
pamphlets can be attributed to him, 
V. 55-65: whether he travelled in 
Italy, V. 12-15: quarrel with 
Churchyard, i. 309. 8-28 ; v. 15-16: 
in the country (?Feb. 1591-a), i. 
378. 12; 17-18: in London with 

Greene at the * fatal banquet ’ (Jy. 
or Aug. 1592), i. 28% 34-6 : not 
Greene’s ^ companion , i. 303. la- 
13: nor intimate with him, i. 330. 
18-19: helped by Carey when in 
great need, i. 374. 35; v. ai note 3 : 
absent from London (autumn and 
winter 1592-3), i. 150. 4; 155. ii; 
345.5: in the Isle of Wight (Christ¬ 
mas, 1593-3, and after), iii. 96. i-a; 
V. ao; 22 : living in a house of credit, 
i. 329. a2-5: residence with Danter, 
iii, 115. 1-3 ; V. a8 ; trouble about 
Chrisfs Tears^ v. 25-6 : in London 
in winter 1593-4, v. 27 : ? present 
at trial of Loper (1594), iii. 315. 36, 
&c.; V. 37: a visit to Lincolnshire 
and Cambridge, where he had not 
been for six years, iii. 9a. 17-19; 
V. 37-8: ?at London when Have 
With Lb*/was written, iii. 16. 23-4: 
had got nothing by printing for 
three years (? 1594-6), iii. ia8, ^-6: 
much beholden to Sir K. Williams 
(1594-5), hi. 108. 3-5 ; V. 37: had 
to flee to Yarmouth on account of 
his Isle of iii. 154.5, 16-30; 

31-3: well received there, iii. 
154. 37, &c.; 155.33.&C.: wasnot 
imprisoned, v. 31-a : anger against 
him on account of the plav, iii. 175. 
37,8cc. : sometimes thougnt to have 
died at Piekt-hatch, iv. 83. 


3 . Miscellaneous: 
spelling and pronunciation of the 
name, v. 3. note i: Nashe had been 
in the Counter, i. 310. 3-3: had 
not travelled far, iii. 173. 16: had 
only had one good voyage in his 
life, i. 374. 13 : had manv acquain¬ 
tances in London, iii. 36. 34: had 
no son (1593), i. 310. 33 ; his read¬ 
ing, V. 110-36: had read many 
poets, 1 . 315. 39-30; and Chroni¬ 
clers, iii. 173. 19-32; bis use of 
note-books, v. iia: censured by 
dull divines, i. 192. 5: his enemies 
say his only muse is contention, i. 
259. 8-9: never abused Marlowe, 
Greene, or Chettle, iii. 131. 15-16; 
acknowledges his inferiority to 
Greene in plotting plays, iii. 133. 

32-3 : whether he had attacked 
Beza, note on iii. 138. 21-3 : had 
distributed much * gudgeon-dole 
iii. 213. 3-4 : not altogether Fame’s 
outcast, ii. 202. 7: calls himself a 
Peripatetian, i. 27. ii : no believer 
in Astrology, iii. 83. 29, &c.; nor yet 
in Alchemy, ifi. aao. 3 mi : seems 
to believe in witches, 1. 383. 33-5; 
disliked a beard, i. 3 ^a. 16-23: 
had not much beard, iii. 12^. 14: 
his * beardless years’ (159a), 1. 195. 
7 : refers to himself as a ‘ stripling ’, 
iii. 213. 4: his motto, iii. 123. 
30-2 : did not call himself ‘ gentle¬ 
man* on title-pages, i. 313. i-a : 
his ill-health, i. 322.16 ; 336. 36 ; v. 
33 : his poverty, i. 157. 9-12 ; 158. 
15, &c.; 303. 33 ; 374. 35 ; iii. 39. 

a5”3o; 30- 5-6; 155* 

30 - 1 : he was never quite poverty- 
stricken, i. 303. 12-15 ; 333. 36-30: 
his patrons, ?Sir C. Blount, v. 16- 
17 ; * my Ixird,’ (I who) i. 153. 22 ; 
329. 37; (possibly Whitgift) v. I9r- 
31 ; Sir G. Carey, i. 374. 35-6; v. 

31 - 3; Sir R. Williams, iii. 108. 
3-5; an honourable knight (in 
1,^6), iii. 76. 35-77. 7. 

3. The Harveys and Nashe: 
account of the quarrel, v. 65-110: 
Nashe’s account of it, i. 263. 3, &c.: 
he was attacked without provocation 
by R. Harvey, i. 269. a; iii. 130. 
30-9: and compared to Martin, i. 
*97. >5-^6; aSq, 4 : never attacked 
G. Harvey before Strasige News^ 
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i. a68. 34, &c.: was indifferently 
persuad^ of him at Cambridge, 
t 16-17 • praised him, iii. 320. 
a8 (iii. 130. 30-1): proclaims open 
wars against the Harveys, i. 398. 
ao : his attacks due to provocation 
and the incitement of others, ii. la. 
15-16: not procured by Lyly to 
write, iii. 130. 18-19 • 

pardon of Harvey, ii, la. 13, &c.: 
blamed for not answering l^rce's 
SufererogatlOH, iii. 26. 5, &c. : will 
wnte comedies against Harvey, 
iii. 114. 9-22: will reply to the 
Trimmings iii. 153. 25: no profit 
to be made out of such writings, iii. 
18. 23-5; his books and Harvey’s 
prohibited, v. 34; no. Ste also 
G. Harvey, § 3. 

4. Writings: 

Nashe written privately more 
than any other man of his age 
(1592), i. 3 ao. 18-20; V. 17: had 
probably written for the stage, v. 

17: hoped to write about players 
in Latin, i. 215. 28-34: his best 
studies devoted to the Careys, ii. 
10. 22>4: intended to devote a 
complete history to Lady Carey, 

ii. 10. 29-31 : would write a 
work on government, ii. 79. 22-3: 
would give up satire, ii. 12. 4, &c.: 
had written against gluttony, ii. 
147. 32-3; wrote ‘toys for private 
gentlemen’, iii. 26. 12-13; *ind 
wanton trifles when in straits for 
money, ii. 13. 3-4; iii. 30. 34, &c.; 

J 39. 33-7 : never printed rime save 
the verses in Pierce PeniUssty i. 318. 
24: does not call himself a poet 
though he sometimes speaks ^g- 
lish, ii. 201. 31, &C.: is accused of 
imitating Tarlton, i. 304. 22-305. 

6: did not imitate Greene, Tarlton, 
or Lyly, i. 319. 1-12; iii. 13a. 16, 
&c.: never borrowed from the 
Flores Poetarumy i. 315. 28-9: 
followed foreign writers, i. 320. 
32-3: wished to imitate Aretino, 

iii. 152. 7-9: criticism of his 

puffed-up style, ii. 183. aa-36: his 
verbs in -ize, and compounds, ii. 183. 1 
24-7; 184. .1, &c. ; {see lists m v. I 
302-3): his long sentences, iii. 174. | 
12-13 : many of his words attacked 1 
by Harvey, v. 93-4: refers to his | 

X 


two prefaces, L 318. 30: worics 
forthcoming in 1593, ii. 13. 7-10: 
his AlphaUt of Idiotsy i. 262. 15 : 
list of copies of the early editions of 
his works in some of the chief 
libraries, v. 204-7: modem re¬ 
prints, v. 157-9. 

See the names of his various works. 
Nashe, Thomas, butler of Pembroke 
Hall, see N., T. 

Nashe, William, “i* *27. a6: 

brought up two scholars at Cam¬ 
bridge, iii. 127. 32-3: his status at 
Lowestoft, V. 3, note 5 : rector of 
West Harling, and death, v. 5. 
Nashes, gentility of the, i. 311. 30-4; 
of Herefordshire, iii. 205. 8-9 ; v. 3. 
Nashe's Lenten Stuffy see Lenten. 
Natalis Comes, iii. 185. 2-3. 
nations, characteristics of, i. 82. 1-6. 
natural, sb.yfooly i. 23. 14. 
natural (son), not adoptedy ii. 18. 4. 
natura panels contenta, iii. 243. 300. 
Nature, called ‘ Dame ’ in England 
but ‘Madona’ in Spain and Italy, 
i. 200. 9 marg. 

naught seek, nanght have, iii. 261. 

868 . 

naulum, Charon’s, iii. 34. 12. 
ne, noTy i. 17. 15; iii. 288. 1740. 
Neapolitans, are bloody-minded, ii. 
298. 17-21. 

Neapolitan shrug, to give one the, ii. 
298. 20. 

near: ‘ as near to one as one’s skin,’ 

i. 330. 16 : ‘to go near to . . . ,’ L 
330. 34: ‘to come nearer to one,* 
close withy iii. 260. 856; *353.2; 
‘near driven,’ ii. 218. 22 ; 346. 170. 

neare, *iii. 355. 7; *362. 36. 
nearer, see near. 

Nebuchadnezzar, his ambition, (Nab-) 

ii. 82. 9: see Nabuchodonozar. 
neck, affected carriage of the, i. 361. 

19: ‘to slip one’s neck out of the 
collar,’ ii. 214. 21: see heel, 
neckercher, ii. 300. 26. 
neck verse, ii. 259. 29; iii. ii. 7.; 
315- 30 - 

nectarize, ii. 113. 20. 

Ned, or Ned Fool, ?a« actor in 
^Summer's Last Will'y iiL 233. 8.; 
358. 783; 269. 1119-20. 

Ned, great, ?a bear^ i. 281. 8. 
need, for a, at needy L 199. 10; *iii. 

351. 
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needle-quickening, spurring like a 
needle, ii. 273. 7. 

Needles, The, i. 374.15. 

needly, necessarily, i. 316.30. 

neeze, sneeze, iii. 192. 23 : neezing, ii. 

a spirit, i. 231. i. 
fn^ociation, i. 316.19. 
negroes kindle hre by rubbing sticks 
together, iii. 30. 13-1^ 
nemo sapit omnibus noris, iii. 293. 
1916. 

neoteric, iii. 14.12. 

Nero, bom feet foremost, i. 37. i: 
called himself an artificer, ii. 249. 
12-13 : his feastings, iii. 285. 
1660--1. 

nest, * struck dead in the,* ii. 268. 
10. 

Nestor, his eloquence, iii. 184- 35 ; 

mentioned, ii. 246. 34: see Ulysses, 
ne sutor ultra crepidam, i. ax. 18. 
net, ‘to fish before the —,* iii. 223. 
31; * all is fish that comes to the —,* 
iii. 223. 31-2 ; *‘to dance in a —,* 
iii. 365. a 1-2. 
netbralder, iii. 169. 27. 
never so, ii. 91. 23; 14a. 13: 169. 34; 
ct freq. 

nevet (neuette), newt, ii. 70. 35. 

New., the souter, iii. 351. 3. 

New., the broom-seller, iii. 363. 30. 
Newcastle, iii. 169. aa. 
newfangle, sb., i. 44. ao; ii. 141. 10; 
313.13-14; iii. 316.6: adj.,superl.: 
newfanglest, iii. 179. 25 ; -ed, ad^\, 
iii. 26. 32; 30. 31 ; 31. 2 : -ness. ui. 
31- 5 - 

new found, i. 23. 37; 43. 33. 
Newgate, is ‘made a noun substan¬ 
tive, i. 187. 3a ; many diseases in, 
i. 216. 5: ‘the widow's alms’ at, L 
322. 4: the sheriffs tub at, iii. 286. 
1678 : G. Harvey anested and taken 
to, iii. 98. 29, &c.: the tap-house 
under Newgate, iii. 101. 7: ‘up 
Newgate, up Holbom, &c.,* i. 301. 
24: referred to, L 296. 8; 384. 27; 
iii. U- 34. 

New herrings, new I a street cry, i. 19a, 
24. 

JVew Letter op Notable Contents, 
G. Harvey’s, v. 174-5; 

130. 29: date of composition and 
publication, v. 24-5 ; 96.103. 
Newman, Thomas, stationer, iii. 327. 


[needle 

Newmarket Heath, highwaymen on, 
i. 161. I; mentioned, lii. 170. i. 
News from Gravesend, attributed to 
Nashe, v. 140, note 3. 

News from Hell, see Dekker. 
newsmong^, i. 308. 16. 

Newton, Thomas, iii. 320. 28. 

Nicalao Maleuolo, name for the devil, 
i. 183. 17-18. 

nice, precise, over particular, reluc¬ 
tant, i. 164. I ; ii. 237. 3a ; 245. 14; 
iii. 159. 6: fnnikin, iii. 318. 17. 
Nichanor, iii. 360. 21. 

Nicholas, St., his church at Yar¬ 
mouth, iii. 163. 23. 

Nichols, Henry, iii. 47. 28 ; 48. 9. 
nick, ‘ in the —,* ii. 321. la : ‘ upon 
the —,' iii. 42. i-a : ‘ at that —,’ iii. 
167. 26. 

niclmame, i. 294. 32; iii. 5a. 33. 
Nickneacave, a humorous name, iii. 
151. 10. 

niece, ? put for daughter, ii. 394. 247. 
niggardise, ii. 162. 16; 266. 27 : as 
proper name, i. 167. ii ; ii. 306. 15. 
niggardliness, description of, i. 167. 
II, &;c. 

nigglinp:, ^trifling {N. E. Z?.), or 
hiding, bargaining, iii. 156. i. 
night, names given to it, i. 346. 1-2 : 
why created, i. 345. 3-5: the devil 
active during it, i. 347. 23, &c.; ii. 
38. 31, &c.: why more terrible than 
day, i. 386. 1, &c. 
night-crow, iii. 315. ai. 
night-gear, ? ‘ night-cap* drink at re~ 
tiring, i. ao6. 3. 

nightingale sings with a thorn at her 
breast, ii. 275. 28-9. 
nightmare, i. 357. 3. 
nigrum theta, i. 6. 5 ; 9. ii; 308. 9. 
nihil pro nihilo, i. 286. 34 : nihil vio- 
lentum perpetuum, iii. 257. 764. 
nil assequitnr qui omnia sequitur, i. 
43- a6. 

nil dictum quod non dictum prius, iii. 
313.16 : ‘ nil habeo praeter auditum,* 
iii. 74. a6. 

Nile, Aristotle unable to discover the 
sources of the, ii. 119. i : its source 
unknown, iii. 250. 548. 
nimis curiosus in aliens republica, iii. 

315- aa- 

nine score, ‘ thou hast missed me nine 
score,’ iii. 16. 31. 

Nine Worthies, The, see Worthies. 
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noverint] 


ninny, iii. 84. 30. 

ninnyhammer, fool^ dolt^ i. 309. 39; 
iii. 151. 9. 

Niobe,i. ii. 33; iii. 217. la : question 
about the children of, i. 47. 7-8. 
♦nip, sharp rebuke^ i. 129. 13. 
nii^itaty, good alOy L 355. 11; iii. 
368. 1093. 

nisi, the cause of contention at the 
Council of Basle, ii. 13a. 3/^-5. 
nisi prius, a, i. 189. 7. 
nit, sh.y louse {properly egg of a louse\ 

i. 349. 35 ; iii. 52. 8 : vb.y to pick the 
nits out of iii. 14. 17. 

nittify, vb.y ? cut onds hair {lit. cleanse 
from «*Vj), iii. 10. 37. 
nitty, lousyy i. 170. 2. 

Nizolius, his Ciceronian lexicon, ii. 

3X1. 3^7. 

nobles, four, as wages, iii. 13. 25. 
♦noddiship, your, as a titUy iii. 376. 

as- 

noddle, heady iii. loi. iS. 

♦noddy, a gamOy iii. 374. ao. 
nodgscomb, a simpleton, i. 381. 35; 
iii. 79. 39. 
noiance, i. 231. 34. 
noint, vb.y anoint, i. 181. 17; ii. 315. 
35; iii. 352. 603. 

noise of musicians, iii. 347. 443 s. D. 
noli me tangere, i. 378. 17. 
tnomination, name, i. 150. 9. 
nominativo hie asinus, ii. a 18. 7-8. 
Nonacris, Calisto, i. 16. 30. 
nonage, iii. 304. 11. 
non cansam pro causa, i. 3^3. 17. 
nonce, for the, for the special purpose, 

ii. 327. 17; 284. 13; 347. 306; iii. 
169. 25 : fy iii. 37. 35. 

none, own, iii. a8i. 1517. 
non est inventus, ii. 315. 18; iii. 118. 
18; 188. 9. 

non novi daemonem, i. 163. 39. 
non placet, i. 361. 14; iii. 4a. ai. 
non plus, stuck, unable to proceed, i. 
334. 6; iii. 107. a; 336. 99; 290. 
i8ao. 

fnon-proficiency, iii. 15. 34. 
non proficient, i. 302. 8. 

♦non-resident, i. 13 3 . 34; 123. 17. 
non*suit, vb., ii. loa. 22: joking on 
^ suit' of clothes, iii. 138. 14, 
no point, i. 378.' 37. 

Norris, Sir John, i. 391. 35. 
norse, nurse, dog-fish or shark, iii. aoa. 

3a. 


North, the Prince of the, i. 163. 18. 
Northampton, a Puritan funeral at, 

iii. 344. 33-30: Earl of, see Howard, 
northern (Northren) carriers, the great 
number of, i. 385. 38-9: northern 
cloth, to shrink like, i. 384. a: see 
English language. 

Norton, the Martinist press at, v. 18^. 
Norwich, founded by Gurguntus, iii. 
156. 34-5: dependent on Yarmouth, 
iii. 156. 24-7: pays a tribute of 
herring pies to the Lord of Caistor, 
iii. 23 3. 31, &c.: Queen Elizabeth’s 
visit to, iii. 169. 23-5 : a cobbler 
who preached at, iii. 37a. 13-18. 
Norwicher, iii. an. 33. 
nos-da diu catawhy, iii. 17. 34. 
nose, itching of the, i. 358.15 : bleed¬ 
ing at the, unlucky, i. 358. 23-3; 
‘to bite off a man’s nose,' iii. aoo. 
30 ; ‘to have a thing in the nose,' 
iii. 29. 34: to stand on one's nose,’ 
i. So. 30: ‘he that wipes his nose 
and hath it not.. .,’i. 181. aSmarg.; 
♦iii. 387. 38 : a book or ballad about 
noses, see Elderton ; see peaze. 
nose-cloth, iii. 321. a6. 
nosewise, v. 196. 
nosthrilles, nostrils, iii. 313. 33. 
nosti manumet stilum, i. 298. 10; iii. 
80. 17. 

notandum est, iii. 93. 8. 
notary, sh., recounter, describer, i. 
33. 6. 

note, 'i tune, iii. 133. 18. 
note-books, Nashe’s use of, iii. 175. 
34; V. II3. 

nothing, book in praise of, iii. 177. 
19-30; 378. 1410: roan comes from 
nothing and brings himself back to 
nothing, iii. 341. 356-9. 
nothing, adv., not at all, i. 164. i. 
not only but also, iii. 11. 11-13: — 
but exceedingly, i. 394, 4. 
fnotoriety, i. 316. 19. 

Nott, Dr., iii. 14. 9. 
VLO\x^\.yior\is,adj.,worthless, i. 30.31, 
noun substantive, what can be seen, 
felt, &c., ii. 119. 24-5 ; ii. 70. 22-3 : 
Newgate made one, i. 187. 33. 
novel (wits), "iyoung, or fond of 
novelty, iii. 371. iig6. 

+novelet, i. 316. 18. 
novelty, love of, i. 43. 27-31. 
noverint, plodder at. I 240. 3: trade 
of—, iii. 3>5-a7-' 
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noverint'maker, scrivemr^ i. 341. 31. 
novice, sb.^ prentice^ iii. 97. a : ^child 
actor^ iii. 234. 34 : adj,y ii. 94. 29. 
novum, a dicing game^ ii. 207. 5. 
now adaies, i. 18. 8,12. 
noyance, i. 231. 24. 
nulla est ma^a scientia absque mix< 
tura dementiae, iii. 265. 992-3. 
tnullity, iii. 47. 27-32; 48. a, 5. 
Numa Pompilius, his books of magic, 
i- 350. 17 : professed to confer with 
Egeria, ii. 117. 28-31; iii. iii. 35. 
number, * the numbers of my ruth,* ii. 
377* 74. 

numbrous, numerous^ iii. 163. 15. 
numerus rhetorlcus, iii. 66. a6. 

Numps, Humphrey^ iii. 147. 3. 
nunc dimittis, to give a man his, ii. 
266. 33. 

nunchings, nuncheon^ light refr^'h- 
nunty i. 209. 22 marg. 
nunnery, put for ‘ brothel\ ii. 15a. 13. 
nunpareille, i. 317. 23. 

Nurse, The, character in *Dido\ ii. 
385- 3 * 3 » &c. 
nurse (fish), see norse. 
nurse-clout, swaddling-clothes^ iii. 15. 
30 - 

nursing-mother,ii. 134. 

33. 

nut, won with a, note on i. 15. 23. 
nut-shell, the Iliad in a, iii. 54. 17. 
nux, mulier, asinus . .., iii. 75. 29-30. 
nuzzle, v 3 ., (nusling) ii. 284. 19. 

oak, within a mile of an, i. 57. 14. 
oar, ‘ to put one’s oar in another man’s 
boat,’ i. 21. 16-17. 
oary, a<^'., iii. 202. 20. 
oats, wild. Hi. 282. 1548. 
obdurate, vb.^ ^ hcsrden^ ii. 74. 11 ; 

392. 187 : -ation, ii. 20. 24. 
obit, ? (d>sequie5^ ii. 55. 4. 
obiter, i. 213. 30. 

object, sb.^ ‘ the object of their obdu- 
ration,’ ii. ao. 23-4. 
object, vb. trans,, ii. 138. 25. 
oblation, offering, ii. o. la; 49. i; 

248. 20: -er, ii. 51. 36. 
obligation, contract^ bond, L 159. 2; 
ii. 335. 33; 336. 15. 

♦obliquity, i. 81. i. 
oblivion, omission^ i. 244. 31. 
oblivionize, ii. 54. 5. 
obloquy, i, 45. la ; ii. 128. 3a. 
obsequies, ? deaths iiL 106. 33. 


obsequiously, ii. 106. 24. 
observant, j6., observer {of a law), ii. 
170. 5: adj., respectful, attentive, i. 
375 - 6. 

Observants, Friar, a branch of the 
Franciscan order, iii. 225. 6. 
obsolete, ? out of date, {obsolcete) iii. 


13. 13 . 

Obsopaeus, Vincentius, his Ars Bi- 
bendi, i. 207.6-7; iii. 37. 8; 177. 4; 
277. 1406. 

+occasionct, iii. 44. 5. 
occasions, business, ii. 243. i; 303.12. 
Ochino, Bernardino, i. 74. 28. 
ochreman, i. 180. 29. 
ockamie, occamy, a silver-coloured 
alloy, iii. 83. 14; 192. ii. 
Octonarium of Ramus, the, i. 272. 25-6. 
odd, ‘ and odd hundred,’ ii. 113. 29. 
odds, to be at, i. 280. 26. 

Odyssey, The, {Odissed) i. 243. 9; 
{Odissced) iii. 27. a. 
fceconomy, iii. 45. ai: t‘ies, iii. 46. 


29. 

Oedipus, i. 64. 3; ii. 293. lo. 
o’ergo, surmount, pass or through, 
ii. 346. 148. 

of, ofp, i. 242. 10; ii. 10. 3, 7; 62. 9; 
et freq. {more than ao timed ): on, i. 
189. 15, 16; 306. 17; also in ‘of 
purpose', iii. 77. 23, and similar 
phrases', in respect of being, for 
{N.E.D. s.v. 24 a), iii. 106. 35 ; 263. 
948 ; iii. 240. 219) : in the form of 
^4 b), iii. 209. 3a. 
off, of, i. 260. 7 ; 329. 5 ; ii. 208. 16; 
246. 34; 267. 19; 313. 27; iii. 200. 
36; *370- 35 - 
offals, leavings, ii, 278. 28. 
office, out of, fg., ii. 322. 31. 

‘ Oh, my love, ah, my love,’ words of 
a song, iii. 33a. 3-4 {see Addenda). 
oil, oil of angels, ii. 156. 10: we scor¬ 
pions, tartary. 
okerman, see ochreman. 

Olave’s, Saint, note on iii. 166. 32-3. 
old, intensive use, iii. 51. 2; 81. aa; 
113.27; ‘oldexcellent,’ii. 327. 7-8; 
‘old said’ (adage), iii. 313. 24. 
old-wives’ tale, i, 384, 5 : — fable, ii. 
78 - 33 * 

Oldys, W., his notes on Nashe, v. 


' 56 - 7 - 

olet Atticum, iii. 311.13: olet hircum, 
i. 373. ao. 

Oliver, Sweet, ill 225. 18-19. 
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Olympitid,/ouryears, iii. 85. i; 275. 
131a. 

Olympic, iii, 217. a8 : +‘ Davids sweet- 
nes olimpique,’ 1. 316. 13: -ly, iii. 
186. 18. 

0 man in desperation, a ballad and 
tune, i. 265. 18-19; iii. 260. 865. 
omega fist (i.e. handwriting), iii, 60. 
19. 

ominate, vb., conjecture, ii. 17a. 24; 
iii. 149. 24. 

omit (an opportunity), let slip, ii. 313. 
7 * 

omne ignotum pro magnifico, i. a 10. 

4 - 5 - 

omnia mea mecnm porto, iii. 243. 311. 
+omnidexterity, iii. 44. 3. 
omnigatherum, iii. 32. 30. 
fomniscian, iii. 45. 22; 46. 18. 
fomniscious, iii. 16. 6. 
•fomnisufficiency, iii. 16. 16. 
•fomnisufficient, iii. 16. 7. 
on, ‘on hunting,’ a-Aunting-, ii, 253. 

24: 0/ *iii. 342. a. 
once, ‘ this (that) is once,’ once for all, 
iii. 23. 22 ; 57. 15 ; ia8. 7 ; 209. 25. 
one, own, see own. 
onion-skinned jackets, i. 166. la. 
only, especial, chief, i. 328. 3 ; ii. 125. 

II; 174. 19; 181. 3; iii. 57. I. 
ons, one's, i. 184. 7. 
oos,//. of the letter 0, iii. 44. 31, 
oous, see ooze. 

Oo yes, see O yes. 
ooyessed, see oyessed. 
ooze (oous), slime, mud, ii. 36. 23: 
“I surf iii. 186. 13. 

ope, adj., open, ii. 47. 29; 6a. 9, 10; 
7a. 7 ; 118. 25 ; 165. 7 ; iii. 156. 8 ; 
283. 1598. 

♦open-mouth, ? a person able to preach, 
iii. 37a. 8. 

Ophir circle, golden circle, crown, iii. 
163. 28. 

opinion, ? sense, consciousness, I 223. 

28. 

opinionate, vd., consider, iii. 157. 23. 
opponents and respondents, ii. 250. 23. 
oppose, expose, i. a 10. a8; ♦iii. 35a. 

25; cf. iii. 315. 10 f. n. 
oppress, overwhelm, ii. 169. 14: over¬ 
come {with a perfume), iii. 66. ao. 
opproby, i. 300..6; iii. 85. 30. 
oppugn,®^., oppose, i. 36. 27; (45.18); 
212. a; ii. 52. 13; 170.10 ; iii. x 19. 
12. 


3 “ 

Ops, iii. 198. 28. 
opus and usus, i. 161. 5. 
oraculize, to regard as oracular, ii. 
122. 30. 

orange-tawny, ii. 274. 26. 

orator, bounden, i. 533. ar : daily —, 

i. 255- 16. 

oratorial, i. 257. 5. 

Oratorship of Cambridge University, 
G. Harvey’s candidature for, see 
Harvey. 

orb, the eighth, iii. 82. 31. 
order, custom, procedure, ii, 107. 34; 
290. 27: ‘after this order,’ iii. 268. 
109a: ‘ to take order for a thing,* 
arrange for it, ii. 344. 113; ‘to take 
another order,’ change one's course of 
action, ii. 366. 181; iii. 30. 18-19 • 
‘ to take orders,’ be ordained, i. a 11. a. 
orderly {ironical use), *iii. 363. 15; 
*370. 23. 

ordinance, ordnance, cannon, i. 26a. 
II; 380. 3a ; ii. 241. 4; iii. 165. l ; 
(ordonance) 209. 14. 
ordinary, dining establishment, ‘the 
eighteen pence ordinary,’ i. 170. 9: 
‘tne pease porredge —,’ iii. 324. 5 : 
dining chamber, iii. 209. 16: adv,, 
iii. 72. 18 ; cf. extraordinary, 
ore, o’er, iii. 99. i. 
oregone, see o’ergo. 
oreloope, see orlop, 
organical, i. 354. 22. 
organs played by water, ii. 282. i^ai. 
orient, bright, ii, 139. a; iii. 170. 3. 
orificiall, ii. 248. 10. 

Origen, on getting rid of devils, i. 238. 
1-4: St. Jerome and, i. 113. ao-a ; 
lai. 16-17. 
original, sh., ii. 97. 14. 

Orion, character in * Summer’s Last 
Will’, iii. 253. 629, 635, &c. 
Orleans, wine of, ii. 300. 17, 
orlop (of a ship), ii. 303. 29. 
orphans, injustice done to, note on ii. 
158. 34 - 

Orpheus, wrote in A. M. 2700, iii. a8. 
5: tom to pieces by women, i. 16. 
23 ; ii. 156. 33-5; Orpheus and the 
Hebrus, iii. 350. 528: his return to 
earth, iii. 331. lo: mentioned, iii. 
374. ia8a. 

orthodoxal, iii. 5. i. 
orthographizc, ? instruct, or ? initieUe, 
iii. ifi. 23. 

Orwell, William, iii. 299. 
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Orwin, Thomas, printer, (T.O.) iii. 
300 - 

Orwin, Widow, printer, iL 339. 

08 foetidum, a name given to the Devil^ 

i. 189. I ; (cf. iii. 377. 1386). 
osprey, its dim sight, ‘ospray eyes,* 

ii. 9. 33. 

Ossa and Pelion, ii. 336. 3. 

ostentive, iii. 175. i. 

ostlers, rub horses’ teeth with tallow, 

iii. 391. 30-1. 

ostrich, cats iron, ii. 373. 5-9; 373. 
13 : has a goad or spur under the 
wings, ii. 373. 19-ao: is ‘burning- 
sighted *, the female hatches its eggs 
by staring at them, ii. 373. 3-5. 
ostry press, ¥ cupboard at an inn^ or 
ostlers cupboard, iii. 74. 17. 
other, others, 1. 199. 33; ii. 373. 10; 
378. 34; 397. 11; (iii. 173. I3)»: 
‘other three,’ three others, L 209. 15: 

‘ of all other,* i. 303. 34; ii. 138.17- 
X8; 131. 10, 11 ; 308. 15; cf. rest : 
‘the other pint,’ li. 185. 13; cf. ii. 
a 13 . 33, and use of other ’ n/ ii. 

311. 19- 

otherwhile, nem and then, sometimes, 
i- 356- 30; 370- 399; iii. 46. 34; 

94. 37; 181. 13; 183. 16; 314. 9; 
316. 18; 333. 30. 
otherwise like, ?, iii. 51. 19-ao. 
Ottoman, sb., Turk, iii. 193. ai. 
ouch, buckle, brooch, i. 18. ii; iii. 
187. 18. 

ought, owed, iii. 97. 33. 
ougly, ugly, iii. 354. 654. 
onnce box, i. 168. 1. 
out-barn, iii. 96. 17-18. 
outbrave, i. 175. 19; iii. 311. a8. 
out-brother, a non-resident member of 
a fraternity, i. 355, note, 1. lo; iii. 
155* 8 : -brothership, ii. 316. 30; iii. 
88. 36 : *-countenance, iii. 383. 34 ; 
-crow, iii. 170.4: -dweller, ii. 338. 
8: -face, i. 160. 33; 174. 38; 341. 
33 ; ct freq.: -facer, iii. 119. 15 ; -go, 
excel, i. 311. 7. 

CMiloxiAifih, foreign, i. aoi. 39 ; aoa. 5; 
361. 15; ii. 143. 19-ao; 338.8; iii. 
186. II: ^ex, foreigner, iii. 158. 34. 
outlay, ? to ornament with something 
displayed, ii. 375. 7. 
outrage, v6., become violent, ii. 335. 
16 : -ious, excessive, unusual, i. 383. 
1 : -ly, ii. 337. 3. 

outroads and inroads, iiL 154.18-19. 


out-shift, outskirts of a town, i. 304. 
H ; 364. 33 - 

out-shoulder, vb,, ii. 84- a : -start, vb., 
outrun, ii. 91. 35 : -throat, vb., cry 
louder than, ii. 57. 8. 
outward (war), ii. 133. 8 : (payment), 

iii. 174- 31 - 

outwell, vb., pour forth, iii. 331. 15. 
outyard, iii. 387. 1715. 
ouzled, ?, iii. 38. 33. 
oven np, vb., iii. 137. 6. 
over and above, iii. 33. i. 
over-Atlas, ii. 117. la: -bandy, i. 190. 
37: -bar, bar over, iii. 380. 1504: 
-barring, iii. 383. 1555: -bear, 
down, overpower, i. 376. 37 : -black, 

ii. 61. 31; - passed over, i. 314. 

39 : -cloud, ii. 77. 14 : -cloy, ii. 368. 
338; iii. 185. 8; 31a. i; 313. 30: 
-come (business), finish, get rid of, 

iii. 108.6-7 ; -crow, i. ada. 7 : -cull, 
i 308. 3 3 : -dxeAgt, powder, i. 349. 

35: -drecp, overhang, i. 343. 34: 
-eye, observe, ii. 171. 16: -gild, vb., 

ii. 136. 15-16; 145. II; (over- 
guylded) i. 313. ai: -gorge, iii. 91, 
34 : -joyed, transported with joy, i, 

375 * 4 -^ , ^ 

overlavisb, csdj., 111. 183. 35. 
overloden, overladen, ii. 105. 34 ; iii. 
385. 1651. 

over-look, watch, i. 186. 36: -peer, 
look down upon, ii. lai. 15 ; iii. 170. 
3: -plead, ? overconu by pleading 
an excuse or reason, ii. 303. 13. 
over-plus, ii. 90. ai ; iii. 134. 6 ; 171. 

35- 

overquell, 1. 35^- 34- 

over-racked (absonism), i. 316. 31; 

iii. 314. II. 

Overs, Life of John, possible remini¬ 
scence of Off. Trav. in, note on ii. 
306. lo-ia. 

over-see,iii. 314. 6-7. 
overseen, imprudent, illadvised, i. 399. 
8 . 

oversight, carelessness, ii. 395. 369. 
ovcrskip, vb., i. 363.15-1^ ; iii. 58.1. 
overslip, vb., allow to pass, i. aoi. 31; 
333. 13 ; 368. 30; ii. 34. 6; 303.4; 
iii. 86. 35 ; no. 3; 159. 5. 
overspreading, sb,, fi. 149. 4. 
overtWart, crossways, iii. 38. 30; 
*74- 30 ; *375- 6, 10 : captious, un¬ 
friendly, i. 386. 33. 
overtopped, top-heavy, ii. 47. 35. 
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over-tongued, iii. 91. 14. ) Oxford, Earl of, see Vere, E. de. 


overture, 'i discovery, or overthrow, *i. 
103 . 16 : ? overthrow, ii. 6o. 5 f. n. 
{^possibly not a misprint). 
overturning (of libraries), ransacking, 
iii. 7a 5. 

over-violent, ii. 375. 13. 
over-weaponed, i. 382. 27-8. 
•overweening, sh., i. 134. 3. 
overwhart, vb., obstruct, hinder, ii. 
133. 3 : adj. or adv., cross-ways, ii. 
306. 32 ; iii. 93. 31 : odj>i opposite (of 
place\ iii. 161. 24-5. 
overwharter, t opponent, iii. 81. 24. 
overwork, persuade, ii. 10. 34. 
oves et boves, et reliqua pecora campi, 

i. 373. 31 . 

Ovid, refused to learn law, iii. 216. 
9-10: the cause of his exile, i. 386. 
10: his hook-nose, ii. 353. 16 : in¬ 
ferior to P. Aretino, ii. 266. 12-14: 
exclaimed against poetry, iii. 378. 
1440, &C. : could write well of winter, 
iii. 389.1790-1: his obscenity, i. 30. 
1: upholds whoredom, iii. 377.1398 : 
bis fable of Deucalion and Pyrrha, i. 
38 , 7-11 : persons who steal from 
him, iii. 31a. 33-4: Nashe proposes 
to insert an epistle to him m Pierce 
Penilesse, i. 153. 17 : Nashe’s bor¬ 
rowings from, V. 1 18; 133-4; cited 
by name, ii. 285. 8: quoted by name, 

i. 7.11; 10.33-5; 245.5; 375- 27; 

ii. 399, 30-5 ; iii. 113. 37, &c.; 156. 
17-18 ; 334. 4, 6 : referred to, i. 89. 
38; 180.17-18; 193.3; 324.34: 
see Golding. 

owl, cries that we must die, i. 386. 
30-3; ii. 58. II; cf. iii. 108. 33 - 6 : 
on an ivy bush, ii. 374. 3. 
owl-light, dusk or night, iii. 195. 33. 
OwTs Almancu, The, a work proposed 
by Pasquil, i. 60. 5-6 ; 74. 14. 
own, ‘ of the own accord,’ of its —, ii. 
63. 9; 154. 3; 301. 3; (one) •iii. 

384- 10- 

ox, tolls the bell at Woolwich and 
transforms himself to an old man, ii. 
173. 13 - 1 5 : ox with a pudding in 
its belly, ii. 180. 33: stuffed with a 
stag, a kid, &c., ii. 353. 16-18. 
Oxford, University of, time of com¬ 
mencement dinners at, iiL 159. 24-7 : 
has 3,000 members, iii. 371. 37, &c.: 
mentioned,!. 303. aa; 310. ai; ii. 
133 . 35. 


O yes, oyez, a call by a public crier, 

iii. 130. I ; (Go yes) 132. 32 ; I 33 * 4 * 
oyessed (ooyessed), ppL, cried out, 
celebrated, iii. 155. 19. 
oystermou^ed, close shut, iii. 156. 9. 
oysters from Austria, iii. 286. 1689: 
see Kentish oysters, Queenborough. 
toyster whore phrase, iii. 136. a-3. 
oyster wife, i. 389. ai. 

Pace, John, a jester, i. 153. 17; iii. lo. 

13 . 

pacheco, term of abuse, iii. 13. 3. 
PcuificcLtion, Bunny’s treatise of, i. 327. 

15- 

pacificatory, adv., ii. la. ii. 

•pacified,iii. 371. 16. 
pack, vb., contrive, plot, ii. 383. 274 ; 
‘to send one (be) packing,’ ii. 318. 

; 315* 18 : *‘ to pack underboard,’ 
>• 117* 33: ‘packed up together,’ 
? hanging loosely together, ii. 280. ai. 
pack-horse, adj., ii. 137. 10. 
packing, plot, trick, ii. 300. 3. 
pack-needle, ii. 333. 33. 

•pack-prick, iii. 363. 3. 

Packstonism, iii. 34. 33. 
pfick-thrid,pack thre^, iii. 117. 33-4. 
Pactolus, i. 6. I; iii. 193. 37, 30. 
pad, tocid, •' a pad in the straw,’ i. 
133. 11-13 : ‘ to spy a pad in,’ iii. 
284. 1639. 

pad-pad, the sound of a hesitating or 
shuffling walk, ii. 303. 31. 

Paean, Apollo, ii. 373. 379. 

Paean, lo, R. Harvey’s, see Ephe- 
meron. 

paeonia, peony, good against devils, i. 
238. 37. 

Pag., su Pagit. 

page’s dress, ii. 227. ii, &c. 

Pagit, Eusebius, i. 83. 19 iyee Ad- 
dcTtda) ; 85. 35-9; iii. 347. 18 ; 350. 
13; 362. 9. 

pagled, big with child, iii. 199. 31. 
painful, laborious, i. 160. 5; ? 308. 26. 
painted cloth, iii. 177. 37 : •‘the man 
behind the painted cloth,’ iii. 357. 34. 
painting of the face, i. 18. 16 ; 180. 
36, &c. 

pair (of flight, i. 167. 33; ii. 

391.13 ; iii. 6d. 37 ; (of cards),/ori, 
i. 18. 19. 

Palaemon, the grammarian, his vanity, 
iii. XI9.13-14. 
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Palamed, ii. 3 ai. 33. 

Palamede (Pall-) don pedro de linge, 
iii. 183. 34-5. 
palatine, sb.^ ii. 83. ao. 

Palermo razor, iii. 9. 18. 

pall, vb.^ to become fiat or stalCy iii. 
98. 5 - 

pallas, iii. lai. 39; 356. 718. 
pallet (moth’s), headf iii. 43. 34. 
palliard) iii. 53. 16. 

palm, bear, ti/m credit^ iii. 188. 30. 
palma Christi,? ar/ainspectes of orchis^ 

or the castor-oil plants good against 
devils, i. 338. 38. 
palmer. Sepulchre, iii. 193. 19. 
Palmerin of England, the herring 
called, iii 199. 34. 
palmistry, i. 370. 14-33. 
palpable, evident^ i. 369. 13 : seeming 
real (of dreams), i. 383. 6: /, i. 198. 

13-14- 

palpably, ^openly^ i. 397.35; iii 97. a6. 
palpabrize,/<;«/, ii. 115. 34. 
paltrer, trifier^ iii. 159. 15, 
Hpaltripolitan, note on iii. 348. a-3, 
•fpaltry, j6., trossk, i. 303. i. 

•pamper, indulge^ (pamprcd) i. 75. 7. 
Pampnilus, iii. 109. 8. 
Paraphlagonian, adj.^ iii. 90. 4. 
pamphlet, threepenny, iii. 68. 6-7. 
pamphletary, adj.^ iii. 378. I413. 

Pan, and Midas, iii. 339. lo-i i. 
pan (of a tobacco pipe), iii. 134. 37. 
panachaca, iii. 176. 33 {see Addenda); 
107. 6. 

panado, ill. 177. 13. 
rancarola, see Panigarola. 

Pancredge, St. Pancras, the super¬ 
intendent of, iii. 10. 36: Pancr^ge 
Church, iii. 39a. 34; note on iii. 10. 
36 : other mentions, i. 304. 19 ; iii. 
aif 34; 34 '- 9; 3 ^ 4 - 38 - 
pander, qualifications of a, ii. 359. 
34, &c.: see Pandora. 

Pandora, iii. 61. 14-15: the word 
‘pander ’ derived from, iii. I3i. 6. 
paned, ‘ side paned hose,’ ii. 337. 15. 
fpanegericall orations, iii. 53. 18-19. 
paniered (pannyerd), j^/., /, iii. 134. 
33 -. 

Panigarola, Francesco, iii. 65. 34. 
panim, pagan,fig., i. 396. ii. 
pan-pudding, i. 336. 34. 

Pantaleon, H., i. 373. 30. 
pantaloon (in Ital. drama), i. 315. 10. 
Pantheon, iii. 105. 18. 


panther, smells sweet to beasts, i. 31. 

11: hides his head when seeking for 
prey, ii. 117. 19; 384. 36-7: eats 
human excrements, iii 108. 33-4; 
314. 35-9: ‘ panther-spotted,’ii. 53. 

30 - 1 . 

pantofle, high-heeled chopin, i. 366. 
8; il 307. 14; 359. 8; iii 73. 3; 
80. 34: with paper soles, iii. 73. 3 : an 
oath on a pantofle, ii. 307. 33 ; 309. 
35-6 : ‘ short-heeled pantofles,’ ♦iii. 
356. 37 - 

paper buckler, i. 363.17-18. 
paper-dragon, a kind of kite, iii. 117. 

33. 

paper-stainer, iii. 39. 37. 

Pap-hatchet, see Pap with a Hatchet. 
Paphlagonian, note on iii. 90. 4. 
Paphos, a place where no rain falls in, 

ii. 90. 9: ‘ the pleasures of —,’ iii. 
333 - * 9 - 

Pap With a Hatchet, \. 115. 19-31 ; 

iii. 347. 33; V. 50; 53: the author 
of (sometimes call^ ‘ Pap-hatchet ’) 
is a little fellow but witty, i. 300. 
33-3 : he was attacked by R. Harvey, 
i. 370. 31 ; 371. 13 : will answer, i. 
198. 39-30: his reference to G. 
Harvey, and incensing the £. of 
Oxford against him, I 300. 30-3; 
note on i. 295. 37-8: G. Harvey’s 
tractate of Pap-hatchet, iii. 63. 3-5 : 
probable allusion to the author of 
Pap, i. TOO. I. 

♦parabolano, iii. 343. 16. 

Paracelsian, metal-brewing, i. 366.11: 
cu^., ? bombastic, iii. 15. 35. 
Paracelsus, his ‘spirit of the buttery 
(i.e. his familiar) and spirits of 
minerals’, ii. 330. 9-10: mentioned, 
iii 51. 34, &c. 

paradise at Hampton Court, ? name of 
a room, il 344. 15. 
paradised, ppL, placed in paradise, ii. 
343. 8. 

paradox, a tenet contrary to the re¬ 
ceived opinion, il xza. 6 ; iii. 94. 39: 
-ism, iii. 67. 5. 

paradoxes of poverty, imprisonment, 
death, &c., &c., iii. 176. 37-32 : cf. 
praise. 

paradoxism, ii. 115. 39. 
paralogize, vb., reason, iii. 167. 10. 
paralytic, as term of abuse, iii. 39. 
30 - 

par-anters, without all, iii. 75. i. 
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tparanymph, advocate^ spokesman^ iii. 

115- 37. 

paraphrastical, iii. 5. 27: -ly, ii. 255. 

17- 

parboil, ?/<? boil partially^ to render 
sodden in appearance^ i. 190. ia-13 ; 
197- *7 ; (perboile)i. 353. 23; (pcr- 
boyld) ii. 76. 5 ; 150. a. 
parbre^, vomit^ i. 324. 20. 
parcel,ii. 238. 31. 
parenthesis, digression^ i. 241. 10; 
375. 16; iii. 60. 9; 293. 1914: pair 
of brackets^ i. 167. a6. 
parhapes,i. 163. 15. 
parings of a pair of false dice, ii. 217. 
25 : parings of the nails saved by 
misers, note on i. 167. 17. 

Paris and Menelans, i. 19. 13. 

Paris Garden, i. 83. 5; 281. 6; ii. 

310. 7 ; the pony at, iii. 104. 6. 
parish churches, 52,000 in Bkigland 
and Wales, iii. 371. 35-6. 
parley, language^ talk^ iii. 188. 24. 
•parliament, vb., iii. 345. 8. 
parliament of noses, Elderton’s, ^ sub- 
ject of a ballad^ i. 256. 19. 
Parliament tune of a pot of ale and 
nutmegs and ginger, iii. 133.17-18. 
♦parlour-preacher, i. 77. 15. 

Parma, the Prince of, Alexander Far- 
nese, i. 289. 28: his companion, i. 
303 - 5 - 

parmesan cheese (Parmasen, -in), iii. 
14. 25 ; 179, 15. 

parriall, pair-royal^ ihree^ i. 271. 22. 
parricide, Roman punishment of, ii. 
277. 17-18. 

parrot, t/A, reiterate^ iii. 116. 16. 
parson who knew no Latin, tale of a, 

i- 35* 3-4; 335- 10-13- 

Parsons, R., his Booh of Christian 
Exercise {The Resolution), ii. 121. 


part, side, *111. 370. 17: *to 
take in good part,’ ii. 40. 26 ; * in 
part or in whole,^ iii. 220. 12 ; ♦386. 
16-17: ‘three parts and a half,* iL 
102. 20 : * more by six (200) parts,’ 
id. 36. 33; 73. 20: pi. parts, quali¬ 
ties, abilities, i. 8. 22; ? 154. 32; 
158. 18. 

partake, vb. trans., ‘partake with me 
the cause,’ tell me the reason, ii. 376. 
62 : intr., ‘ partake in,* to go shares 
in, ii. 41.23: partake with, take part 
•with, iii. 128. 24. 


partaker, adherent, partisan, i. 322. 
33 - 

Parthenophil and Parthenope, B. 
Barnes’s, iii. 89. 32-4 ; 103. 16 ; 105. 
1-2 : a passage criticized by Nashe, 
iii. 103. 30, &C. 

Parthians, fight flying away, iii. 235. 
70-1. 

partial-eyed, unfair, i. 306. 12. 
participate, vb. trans., share, i. 171. 
33; 210. 29; 352. 32: intr., ‘par¬ 
ticipate with,’ have some share in, *L 
84. 13 : tahe part with, i. 352. 25. 
particular, sh., iii. 149. 5 ; 216. i : 
cuh., in detail, iii. 277. 1390: -ity, 
detail, particular, ii. 49. 5 ; 95. 23 ; 
-izc, iii. 132. 3. 

parting blow, i. 241. 11-12 ; ii. 256. 

29-30; iii. 257. 772. 
partlet, neckerchief, collar, ii. 300. 26. 
parturient, iii. 186. 19. 
party, make a sound, make a good 
defence, iii. 203. 16. 
pash, smash, crush, i. 322.18; ii. 289. 
* 3 - 

pashing (showers), driving, dashing, 
i. 28. 32 ; ii. 47. 30. 

Pasiphae, i. 12. i ; 16. 19. 

Pasquil (the statue so called), note on 
»• 57- 4; 73- 2 - 21 . 

Pasquil (pseudonym of the author of 
the Countercuff, See,), educated by 
John Jewel, i. 121. 31, &&.: a host 
of Pasquils will attack Martin, iii. 
350. 3-4: referred to, i. 270. 21 : 
his proposed anti-Martinist works, 
a commentary on Martin Junior’s 
Epilogue, i. 64. 10-13 ; and see Lives 
of the Saints, May-game of Martin- 
ism, OwVs Almanac. 
pasquil, pasquillade, iii. 315. 2 : on a 
Pope (? Clement VIII), i. 187. 5-7. 
Pasquil Tracts, the printer of the, i. 
55-6; note on 57. 14: authorship of 
the, V. 52-3; 65 - 8 . 

Pasquin and Marphoreus, iii. 347. 21. 
pass, vb., care, ii. 99. 33; iii. 10. 32 : 

‘better to pass,’ I 160. lo-ii. 
passado {f pseudo-Span.), way, pas¬ 
sage, iii. 209. 16. 

pass and repass, ♦i. 100. 10-. see hey 
pass. 

passant, arms, ii. 227. 30; 228. 2. 
passing, excellent, i. 31. 18. 
passion, sb., ^ disaster suffered, i. 185, 
17 : a passionate poem, ii. 262. 20. 
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passionative-ambitious, il 6o. i8. 
passport, iii. 31. 35 : certificatt^ iii. 7. 
3 A- 

pastance, ^food^ i. 376. 2a. 
pastoral poems, iii. 333. 1-7. 
pat (to hit), adv.^ iii. 36. 23. 
patch, (on the face) iu 300. 19; iii. 
68. 6: scrap^ ii. 207. 19: fooly *iii. 
350. 14; *373. 36: * by patch and 
by piecemeal,’ ii. 246. 24-5. 
paten, patent^ '^i. 99. 17 f. n. 
pater-noster, written in the compass of 
a penny, iii. 318. 14-5: witches’ 
paternoster, i. 361. 32 ; ‘every pater¬ 
noster while,’ i. 378. 29 ; ii. 389. la. 
Paternoster Row, booksellers* shops 
in, 1.315- 5 - 

patience, t/6., ? desisty iii. 21. 13. 
patric, St., for Ireland, iii. 226.16-17. 
patrons, niggardliness of, i. 1^9. 20, 
&c.; 241. 13, &c.; 361. 5 ; hi. 147. 
20, &c.; 341. 14-19: from some 
Nashe had received only promises, 
i- 33** 3-8 i examples of small re¬ 
wards given by, i. 24a. 12-15: see 
Nashe, J 2 (end). 

patronize, protect y guardy i. 6.19; 374. 
31; iii. 157. 6. 

pattens, creeper on, iii. 213. 28-9. 
*pattem, vb.y parallely equal y iii. 374. 

3 *- 

pattern for imitation, i. an. 6-7: cf. 
Themistocles. 

patter-wallet, 1 beggary iii. 116.6. 
Paul, St., quoted from heathen authors, 
ii. 128. 33-3: ‘Sir Paul,' i. 57. 7; 
‘ tanquam Paulns in cathedra,* iii. 105. 
16. 

Paulet, W., Marquis of Winchester, 
his Idlenessy v. 194; ?iii. 377. 1408. 
Paulin, ¥ a sMrity iii. 95. 4. 

Paul’s, St., London, the aisles of, iii. 
103 . 6; 172. 33-4; the steeple of, 
ii. 172. 33“4,* iii. 31. ai ; 260. 863; 
Duke Humphrey*8 tomb in, iii. 393. 
14: advertisements on the doors of, 
i. 19^. 27: confession in a white 
sheet in, iii. 393. 26-7: the dog 
whipper, i. 339. 25: a halfpenny 
paid for a seat in, iii. 244. 341-3: 
plays at, their inhibition, iii. 46. 11 ; 
? iii. 334. 36-7: a person who slid 
from the steeple of, iii. 64. 1-3: 
mentioned, iii. 381. 9. 

Paul’s, St., at Rome, ii. 380. 20. 
Paul’s Chain, St, i. 90.7; iii. 348.17. 


Paul’s Churchyard, St., allusions to it 
as the centre of the book trade, i. 
*53- 39-30; 339. 32; 256. 34; 278. 
6; 343.13; ii. 186. 20-1; iii. 14.32; 
35. 20; 69. 30; 72. lo-i 1; 109.19; 
no. 1; 113.3; 117.19; 130.37-8; 
133- 2; 195- 20; 334. 31: Wolfe’s 
house in, iiL 87. 8: Dexter’s house 
in, iii. 88. 18 : is (1596) badly sui> 
plied with literature, iii. 30. 12: is 
the burial place of hve parishes, iii. 
87.15. 

Paul’s Cross, St, sermons at, i. 109. 
24; 132. 12; ii. 121.33: R. Harvey 
preached against at, iii. 82. 33-5: 
a preacher inveighs against Lyly and 
Nashe, iii. 96. 3-7. 
paunch up, swallowy iii. 206. 28. 
rausanias (of Sparta) and Simonides, 
story of, i. 32. 28-36. 

Pausanias, assassin of Philip of Mace- 
don, ii. 109. I. 

Pausanias, author of the PeriegesiSy 
cited on a spirit Zazelus, i. 233. 
17-30. 

paw, handy ii. 357. 317. 
pawl, see palL 

pay, ‘ keeps a family in pay,* ? 5 up>~ 
ports a family y iii. 179. 29: ‘ bills to 
take up pay,’ iii. 201. 39: see dead 

payment,' to go for payment, be ac¬ 
cepted as goody *i. 86. 8-9; *126. 
lo-i; 383. 23 ; ii. 153. ao; •iii. 352. 
I ; cf. iii. 178. 15. 

peace, pass in the Queen’s, iii. an. 
34; see belfry. 

Peacham, H., hU allusion to Nashe, v. 

> 64 - 

peach tree, not fruitful until trans¬ 
planted, ii. 285. ia-14. 
peacock, ashamed of its feet, ii. 11a. 
11; iii. 57. 24: peacocks from 
Samos, iii. 386. 1688-9. 
peak, a pointed heardy i. 290. 31; 
312.6,10; iii. 7. 26; 71.7: ‘you 
take the grave peak upon you,’ be¬ 
have like an elder y i. 283. 29. 
pearl, in the head of a toad, i. 37. 
7-8; in the eve, iii. 13a. 19-20: 
pearls and gold ^iled in broth, ii. 
*37- ; pearls on a garment, ii. 

137. 4, 

pearse,/orre, iii. 109. 8: cf. peirse. 
pease, * not a pease ^fference,’ ii. 333. 
16. 
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pease-cart, i. 395. 35. 

*peaze, * to draw a peaze through the 
nose of,’ P, i. 113. 33. 
peccavi, confiteor, to cry, ii. 364. 15. 
tpeculiar, s3., i. 37a. ao: -ly, 
vidualfy, ii. m. 37. 
pedantical, ^precisSf finnikin^ i. 163. 
30; ii. II. 4; iii. 347. 439. 
p^antism, i. 358. 3a ; iii. y* .*>• 
JPedantius, the comedy of, G. Harvey 
ridiculed in, i. 303. 35-7; iii. 80. 
7-37. 

peddling, i. 339. ai. 
pedigree, iii. 374. 1373: pctigrec, 
petegtee, i. 311. 3^; 345. 9; iii. 31. 
14; 56. 10; 84. 36; 159. 7. 
pedlars’ French, iii. 376. 1343. 
pedlary, ii. 94. 38. 
peece, peecemeale, set piece, See. 
peccte, tricked out^ iii. 324. a. 

Peele, George, praised for his Ar¬ 
raignment of Paris^ iii. 333. 19, 
35-31: supposed allusion to his 
Tale of Troyy note on iii. 33a. 16, 
Peele, James, note on iii. 73. 17-18. 
peer, quarrel between two great peers, 
iii. 78. 17. 

Peerbrowne, John, iii. 164. 34, &c. 
♦peevishly, shrewdly^ bitterly^ iii. 

346. 39. 

peg (in a vessel), ii. 54. 33. 

Pegasus, ii. 273. 13; iii. iia. 17. 
Peggy Ramsey j a tune, iii. laa. 34. 
peine, parse, iii. 64. 9 : cf. pearse. 
Pelagius, King of Spain, his son killed 
by a bear, iii. lai. aa-3. 
pelican, the, iii. 134. 16-17. 
pellitory, ii. 163. ao. 
pell-mell, i. 333. 39; iii. 3a. 17 ; 83. 
4; 181. 31. 

pelt, vb., skin, flay, ii. 105. 16; iii. 
74.18. 

tpclting horn, iii. 53. 16. 

Pembroke, Mary, Countess of, address 
to, iii. 331. 30-34 • works dedicated 
to her, note on 11. 33-4. 

Penaouila, Signor, iii. 53. 16. 
♦pendant, ear-drop, i. loa. 33. 
Pendela, Friar, iii. a 10. xo. 

Penelope, the wooers of, i. 34.11: her 
unchastity according to Lycophron, 
iii. ITS. 33-5: Harvey calls his 
gentlewoman ‘Penelope’, iii. iia. 
13 : ‘ Penelope telam retexere,’ iii. 
168. 10: mentioned, ii. 154. 33. 
pcaetstihlj,penetratingly, i. 381. 33. 


Penla, Nashe’s * hostess Penia *, i. 310. 
39. 

♦penniless bench, iii. 383. 35. 
penniworth, a rich, i. a88. 18. 
penny, ‘no!penny, no pater-noster,* 
iii. 318. 16-17; cf. good fellow: ‘a 
penny a quart,’ ^ the price of inferior 
beer, i. 380. 19; iii. 84. 16; cf. iii. 
369. 1134. 

penny-father, i. 168. 10; 160. a6; ii. 
99. 39; iii. 155. 16 ; *388. 16. 
Penry, John, note on i. 83.5: a scholar 
of Peterhouse, Cambridge, iii. 365. 
30-1 : first a Papist, then a Brownist, 
&c., lastly Martin, iii. 367. 39-31 ; 
368. 13-17 : referred to as a promi¬ 
nent Martinist, or as the autuor of 
the tracts, i. 83. 5 ; 99. 31, &c.; 115. 
ai-31 ; iii, 365. 25-9: his Treatise 
of Reformation, i. 107. 6-8; 114. 31, 
and throughout Pasquits Apology ; 
his View cf Public Wants {Supplica¬ 
tion to the Parliament), i. 93. 5-6 : 
his connexion with the Martinist 
press, V. 185-93 : mentioned, i. 117. 
19; 130. 16; 131.15; 135.33, &C. 
pentagonon, a defence against devils, 
i. 338. 32-.^ 

pentice, a sloping roof, defence, shield, 
i. 33. 13 ; ii. 69. 33. 
pepper, vb., harm, punish, ♦!. 75.16; 
iii. 197. 10. 

Pepper Alley, i. 69. 12-13. 

Pepper is Black, a tune, iii. laa. 23. 
peradventure, without all, ii. 359. 3. 
perboil, see parboil, 
perbrake, see parbreak. 
percase, perhaps, ii. 133. 3o; iii. 
74- 7- 

Perceval the Plain, see Plain Perceval, 
perch, sb., ‘to turn over the perch,* 

^ do for* kill, ii. 338. 39. 
perch, vb,, ex^t oneself, aspire, i. 37. 

35 ; — up, iii 163. 33. 
per collum pendere debes, iii. 58. 34. 
per consequence, ii. 94. 33: -ens, i. 

374. 8; iii. 119. 36; *353. 14-15. 
Percy, a form ^Pierce, i. 319. 33 ; 

cf. note on 149. I. 
peregrinate, travel, ii. 63. 14. 
peregrination, ii. 345. 9. 
tperfdy, deceitful, i. 316. 9. 
perfit,to be, to know perfectly {apart), 
iii. 233. 4-5* 

tperfunctory pamphlets, iii. 44. 3; 
+— discourses, i. 316. 13. 
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perge (-itc) porro, i. 276.6-7; iii. 253. 
625. 

perilsome, iii. 257. 759. 
period : length of Harvey’s periods, i. 
329. 18-20: length of Nashe’s, iii. 
174. 12-13;/«// iii. 214. 32; 
’^'period precisism, iii. 345. 21. 
Peripatetians, i. 27. 10, ii; iii. 84. 
3 ^- 

peripatetical path, ii;. 316. 20. 
periphrasis, iii. 64. 22; 311. 17. 
perish, damage, destroy, ii. 38. 26; iii. 
183. 17. 

periwig, i. 18. 10. 
pcrniutata vicissitodine, i. 218. 4-5. 
IVrnassus, Parnassus, i. 192. 31; iii. 
322. I. 

Feme, Dr., a story of, i. 260. 11-16: 
his puling speech, i. 260. 14: dis¬ 
liked G. Harvey’s dress, iii. 137. 1-3: 
opposed his candidature for the 
Public Oratorship, iii. 94. 19; his 
words on seeing him, iii. 79. 16-19 : 
had R, Harvey set in the stocks, iii. 
81. 1-4: died in the house of Whit- 
gift, iii. 137. 26; G. Harvey’s attacks 
upon, i. 283.8-18; 295. I, 32; ii. 
180. 36; iii. 58. 3-4; 78. 29-30; 
11 7. 30; 136. 20, &c.; V, 94-5 : the 
attack answered by Nashe, iii. 137. 
19, &c.: mentioned, iii. 365. 31. 
pcmicity, i. 237. 13. 
perpendicular, adv., ii. 121. 21. 
perplexity, 'i oppression, ii. 230. 18. 
perpolite, iii. 13. 28. 
perponder, iii. 174. 23; 219. 30. 
Persia, addicted to dreams, i. 359. 4. 
Persians, their abstemiousness, i. 39. 
2-3 ; eunuch with a bow at their 
banquets, i. 63. 25-9 {see Addenda) ; 
their top-knot or lovelock, iii. 195. 
6 — 8 . 

Persie, see Percy. 

Persius, i. 5. 5: Nashe’s approval of, 
i. 284. 33. 

person, parson, *111. 387. 24. 
personage, parsonage, living of a par¬ 
son, *iii. 371. 29. 

perspective glass, ii. 253. 23: cf. pro¬ 
spective. 

perspicuously, iii. 83. 5. 
persuade \i\i}si.,per!Made, ii. 18. 8; iii. 
173- 22. 

pertly, adj., ^experienced, i. 35. 16 : 
adv., ? saucily, ill 70. 26. 
pester, vb,, ctvwd, encumber, L1 70. 4; 


296. II; ii. 122. 10; 180. 29; 318. 
19; iii. 158. 8; ^347. 37; (*384. 
29); (pestnred) *390.15. 
pestilence, sb., * what a —iii. 15.35; 

* with a —,’ ii. 259. 24; iii. 184. 32; 
adj., ** a pestilence fellow,* iii. 370. 
33 . 

pestilence, vb., infect, (ayre pestilenz- 
ing) ii. 143. 16. 

Peter, * to rob Peter to pay Paul,’ iii. 
10. 23 : ‘ Sir Peter,’ i. 57. 7 : name 
for a hot-tempered man, note on i. 

275* 3. 

Peterhouse, Cambridge, a show made 
of R. Harvey at, iii. 80. 33-5 : Penry 
at, iii. 366. 17; 367. 37. 

Peter Malvenda, name for G. Harvey, 
iii. 20. 30-1. 

Peter pence, ii. 317. 8. 

Peter Pinglc, iii. 109. i. 

Peter’s, St., in Comhill, a hemshew 
sat on, ii. 172.11. 

Peter’s day, St., at Rome, ii. 317. 1- 
* 9 ; 

petigree, see pedigree. 

Petito, iii. 203.10. 

Petrarch, i. 342. 16; iii. 322. 20: 
rebuked the Papal Court, i. 112.31-2 : 
P. Aretino on his commentators, i. 
260. 1-7. 

Petro de campo Frego, a character in 
‘ Unf. Trav.\ ii. 255. 20, &c. 

Petro Desperato, ii. 263. 19. 

Petticoat Lane, iii. 384. 29. 
pettifogger, i. 162. 18; *iii. 383. 12. 
pewfellow, ii. 261. 4. 

I^ewtcrers' pageant, bad Latin in the, 
iii. 372. 32. 

Phaedra, i. ii. 37. 

Phaer, Thomas, his translation of the 
Aeneid, iii. 319. 19-20. 

Phaethon, i. 89. 28 ; iii. 199. 3 : his 
sisters, iii. 250. 531. 

Phago, i. 41. 36. 

Pbalaris, a work in praise of, iii. 151. 

35- 

phanatical. ?, ii. 182. il. 

Pharaoh, his magicians, i. 228. 30, 
&c.: ‘ Sultan Pharao,’ iii. 173. 23. 
pheasants, from Phasis, iii. 286.1690. 
Philadelphus, R. Harvey’s, note on iii. 
85. 19-20; V. 173. 

Philemon, cause of his death, ii. 298. 

33» &C. 

Philetas, "a light poet, note on i. 
322. 6. 
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Philip, St, the daoghtera of, i. 381. 
14. 

Philip (of Macedon), his town Ponero- 
polis, i. 9. 15-17: his fear of too 
good fortune, ii. 145. ao. 

Philip II, of Spain, an enemy to 
mankind,!. 184. aa, &c.; and Sebas¬ 
tian of Portugal, iii. 3a. 13-14. 
Philip and Mary shillings, iii. 390. 
4 -f>- 

Philippes Venus, note on iii. a 20.10. 
fPhilippic, i. a67. 3; 316. 12. 
Philippine Islands, sweet odour from 
the, iii. 66. 19. 

Philips, ? an innkeeper at Bromley, iii. 
8a. la. 

Philips his Venus, iii. 220. 10. 

Philip Sparrow, Skelton’s, note on iii. 
176. 33. 

Philistine (poem), as term of reproach, 
iii. 89. 3a. 

Philo Judaeus, preferred before Plato, 
iii. 64. 11-13. 

philosopher who fell into a ditch, ii. 
138. 9-11. 

philosophers, origin of, iii. 374.1285, 
&c. 

Philostratus and Apollonius, i. 238. 
33 - 5 * 

Phineus, and the harpies, iii. 209. 
37-8. 

phinifide, see finify. 
phisnomy, see physiognomy, 
phlebotomize, vb., iii. 9. 2a. 

Phobetor, fiame for G. Harvey, i. 
321. 21. 

phocases, Neptune’s, iii. 209. 26. 
Phoebe, Diana, the moon, i. 342. 13; 

ii. 354- 30 . 

Phoenissa, Dido, ii. 378. 97. 
phoenix, approaches near the sun, i. 
23. 15 : a pretended plume of the, 

i. 182. 33: Christ, the true phoenix, 

ii. 50. 34 : it is burnt on its nest, ii. 
243. 23: comes to life from its ashes, 

iii. 331. 2-3: phoenixes from Arabia, 

iii. 286. 1690. 

phrase-book, ii. 246. 26; iii. 280. 

1480; * to write phrases,’ i, 196. 9. 
Phrygian melody, i. 284. 35 ; ii. 22a. 
14 - 

phylacteries, ii. no. 35. 
physical, health-giving, beneficial, iii. 
o. 7 : cf. nnphysical. 
physicality, his, nonce-title for a doctor, 
i. 301. 16. 


Physicians, the College of, iii. 385,6 : 
the doings of quacks, 1.363. 37, &c.: 
^he stinks like a physician,’ iii. 377. 
1386-7. 

physiognomy, prediction by examina¬ 
tion of the features, &c., i. 369. 14- 
24; 370. 14, &c.: ’i constitution of 
body, (phisnomy) iii. 191. 16. 
pia mater, i. 322. 35 ; ii. 184. 17. 
pianer, see pioneer, 
pick (thanks), vb., iii. 219. aa : cf. 
pickthank. 

picked fastidious, i. 7. ai: 

-ly, ii. 145. a. 

pickerdevant, a short, pointed beard, i. 
257. 33 ; ii- 246. 21; iii- 7 - 22 ; 54. 37. 
pickle, ‘ to lay waste paper in —iii. 
29. 22: ^ to put one in a —iii. 153. 
ai-a. 

picklock, iii. 330. 10. 
pick-purse, ‘at hand, quoth —i. 
209.1. 

pickthank, tale-bearer, flatterer, ii. 

aao. II ; 384, 34. 
pick-tooth, iii. a80. 1481. 

Pictorius, G., borrowings from, in 
Pierce Penilesse, note on i. 227. 3, 
&c. 

picture, representation, image, i. 379. 
30; ii. 34. 39: picture carried over 
the heads of princesses, ii. 317. 30-3 : 
stabbing of a picture, ii. 24. 24-6. 
piebald, term of depreciation, i. 323. 
35 ; *111. 361. 27. 

piece, vessel, (peecc) i. 34. 30: * a 
piece of a poet,’ anything of a poet, 
i. 310.13: ? vaguely depreciatory {as 
mod. ‘ W/*), ii. 232. 31. 
piecemeal, by, (peecemeale) ii. 246. 
25. 

Pie-comer, iii. 101. 6. 

Piemont Huldrick Herring, iii. 185. 
5 - 6 . 

pier, sb.,peer, iii, 78.17. 
pierce, touch, move ctdmiration, ii. 
137 - 19 - 

Pierce his Father, i. 368.15. 

Pierce Penilesse, Nashe refers to him¬ 
self as, i. 20I 24; 367. 17; and 
often; iii 31. 12-13: is the devil’s 
orator, &c., i. 267. 29 : origin of the 
name, note on i. 149. i. 

Pierce Penilesse, v. 18-19: editions, i. 
137-48: title of first ed., i. 149 : title 
and text of third ed., i. 150-245: 
date of composition &nd publication, 
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iv. 77; cf. notes on i. 307. ar-s; 
311. 15 : sources, iv. 79 ; v. lao-i: 
allusions to, iv. 80; v. 14a ; 145 : 
sequels to, iv. 81-6 : the first ed. not 
surreptitious, iv. 77; v. 19: went 
through six impressions, hi. 35. 17- 
19: was translated into Macaronic 
and into French, hi. 33. 8-1 a; iv. 
85-6: marginal quotations in, note 
on i. 157. I a ; 307. ip-aa, 34, See.: 
the first ed. published before Nashe 
expected, i. 153. 11-13 : Nashe dis¬ 
approved the title-page, i. 153- 24-7 *• 
he intended to add letters to certain 
orators, &c., i. 153. is-aa ; 155.14; 
339. 9-11: he would write no second 
part, i. 153. 38, See. : the epistle to 
the reader, hi. 127. 15-26: G. 
Harvey nowhere attacked, i. 270. i- 
3 : stolen from by Valentine Bird, iU. 
13a. a6-9 : badly printed, hi. 33.13: 
false interpretations put upon it, 
interpreterfi: Nashe denies that he 
alluded to great men, i. 320. 31-4: 
the tale of the bear and the fox in, 

i. 3ao. 35, &c.: Nashe not in great 
need when he wrote it, L 303.14-15: 
quoted in Strangle News^ i. 3 ^* J 3*^; 
321; 334-5: mentioned, hi. 80. ai. 
Pierce*i Supererogation^ G. Harvey’s, 
V. 88. 95 ; 173-4; summary of, hi. 
103, 34, See.: the size of it, iii. 33. 
35, &c. : named in imitation of/VVrrtf 
Penilesse, iii. 35. 5-2a : misnumber- 
ing of the pages of, iii. 35. 27, &c. : 
not a new book, iii. 124. 34, &c.: 
letters of Thorius and Chute at end 
of, iii. 135. a, &c. 

Pierides, iii. 217. 33. 

Pierius, V. Bolzano, iii. 7. 33; 84.35. 
Pietro Aretino, see Aretino. 
pig, sb.y antipathy to, i. 188. 29: 
‘ a pig of one’s own sow,’ iii. 89. 
14-15 : see hog : vb., bring forth (<m 
a sow\ i. 373. 35. 

pigeonhousc, iii. 196. 4 : cf. dove’s 
nest. 

pigeons, from Paphos, iii. a86. 1689 : 
see dove. 


Piggen de wiggen, name for Harvey*s 
gentlewomany iii. 129. 6. 
pigmy (pigmec), and the cranes, iii. 
293. 1902-3 : //., pigmeis, ii. 309. 
19; iii. 194. 33; 202. 34. 

Pigmy Dick, R. Harvey^ iii. 82. 4. 
Pigwiggen, humorous name^ iii. 151,7. 


pike (of a buckler), iii. 5. 20: *to 
pass the pikes,’ iii. 35. 19. 
pikestaff, iii. 161. 7. 

Pilate’s house at Rome, ii. a8o. 18. 
pilch, a leathern coat, i. 158. 25; iii. 
170. 33. 

pilchard, iii. 192, 7; (piltcher) ii. 

301. 13 . 

pild, see pill, vh. 

pilfery stolen goods, (pilfries) i. 193. 
10; 3p6. 11; ih. 31a. 22: theft, 
(pilfene) iii. 18. 21. 
pilgrim salve, i. 34. 30. 

Pilkington, ? James or Leonard, iii. 

317- 

pill, sb., ‘sour pills of reprehension 
... in sweet words,’ i. 213. 31: 

* sugar with sour pills of reproof,' 

ii. 134. 19. 

pill, vb., peel, i. 181. 19; t273. 9: 
shave, iii. 6. 24: fig., ‘pild pamphlet,’ 

iii. 35. 13 : ‘pill and poll,' ii. 15a. 7. 
Pill to Purge Melancholy, A, its 

possible relation to Lenten Stuff, 

iv. 374. 

pillar, ‘— of our English speech,* 

i. 194. 3; ‘— of the press,* (G. 
Harvey), i. 257. 37 : see post. 

pin (of a fiddle), ii. 337. la. 
pinch, sb., pleat, gather, ii. 138. 19: 

‘ at a pinch,’ i. 17. 23, 
pinch-back, iii. 380. 1511. 
pinch-fart, i. 168. 10. 

Pindarus, his Olympics, iii. 107, 33 ; 
su V. 203 , note i. 
pindust, i. 322. 19. 

pine, starve, ii. 7a. 9; 316. 34: -ing, 

ii. 74. 21. 

Pinego Rimino, iii. 22. ai. 
pingle, iii. 343. 272: Peter Pingle, 

iii. 109. I. 

pinglingly, with little appetite, ii. 
311. 24. 

pinion, the outermost part of the wing, 
ii. 272. 22. 

pink, a small boat, iii. 186. 20. 
pinkany, iii. 195. 23. 
pinked,///., iii. 95. 37. 
pioneer, *i. 133. 17; 169. 13; iii. 244. 

353 : (in a coal-pit), iii. 53. 4. 
pipe, ‘to dance after one’s pipe,’ i. 
335. 37-8: ‘ to pack (put) up one’s 
pipes,’h. 222. II; 247.2-3; iii. 263. 
933 - 4 - 

piperly, befitting a piper, paltry, i. 
198. 38; f2li. 13; U. 230 . II, 
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piping hot, iii. 12a. 17; '*'344. 24; 
*364- 13 - 

piracy, see principality. 

FironicVs,/ol/oivers of Pyrrho of Elis^ 
their opinion of misery, ii. ti 6. ii-ia. 
Pisana, the Marquis of, drinks but 
once in seven years, i. 206. 26-7. 
piscator, a ^fishman \ i. 202. 4. 
pish, sb.^ ‘ makes a pish at,’ i. 366. 6: 
interj., i. 18a. i. 

pismeere,aw/, iii. 44. 31. 
pissing conduit, ii. 213. a8 {see Ad¬ 
denda). 

pissing-while, iii. 177. 5. 

piss out one’s wit and thrift, i. 206. 

15-16; cf. 287. 19-20. 

♦pistle, epistle, i. 64. 6; loi. a8. 
♦pistle-monger, iii. 345. 17. 
Pistlepragmos, i. 294. 23. 
pistole, a coin, ii. 184. 10. 
pitch, vA., impale, ii. 315. 26 : * pitch 
oneself, take one's stand, i. 117. 10: 
‘ pitch and pay,’ ii. 301. 35. 
pitch-board, ship, iii. 182. 18. 
pitch-kettle, iii. 225. 16. 
pit-fall, trap {for birds), ii, 169. 25. 
pith, inner meaning {of a story), iii. 
193 - 12. 

pity, ‘it is pity but . . iii. 282. 
1569: *‘it is pity of him,’ iii. 356. 
38: vb., ‘it pities me,’ I am sorry, 
Iii. 168. I i-i 2 : pity... piety {word- 
play), ii. 106. 27. 

placard, placket, the fore-part of a 
woman's petticoat, iii. 82. 5-6; 129. 
10 ; ♦348. 20. 
place, in, iii. 13. 36. 
placebo, to sing, i. 185. 26. 
placet, sb., iii. 311. 10; cry placet, iii. 
107. 15. 

plague, at Yarmouth in 1348, iii. 165. 
30-2: at Rome, ii. 286. 6 : in London 
(1592-3), i. 153. ai-2 ; 155. u-ia ; 
11-15-3-9; 93 -15; 157. 2,&c.; 160. 
II, &c.; iii. 87. 6-7; 235. 80-1; 
283. 1585; 292. 1876-85: plague- 
bills set on doors, ii. 159 f. n., 1. 14: 
plague-bills printed by Wolfe, iii. 
08. II : sufferers from plague turned 
out to die in the fields, ii. 160.16-29: 
print of a hand marked on them, or 
they feel a blow, ii. 171. 37, &c.: 
plague-measures, note on ii. 161. 5 : 
antidotes, ii. 165. 35: fires good 
against, iii. 191. 19-21 ; cf. iii. 22. 
14-17: ? persons apparently dead 
V 


for not more than 24 hours may re¬ 
cover, ii. 295. 5-6 : s:e term, 
plaice, its wry mouth, iii. 203. 21-3. 
plain, vb., to complain, iii. 272. 1210. 
plain, vb., see plane, 
plain dealing, adj., ii. 298. 30. 

Plain Perceval the Peacemaker of 
England, by R. H.arvey, v. 75 ; 172 : 
attacks ‘Pap-hatchet , &c., i. 270. 
19-21: ? something omitted from the 
printed copies, i. 112. 21-4 : wrongly 
attributed to Nashe, v. 137 ; cf. i. 
270. 17-19. 

plain song, iii. loi. 36; 184. 24. 
plaited (pleyted), wrinkled, i. 370. 
27. 

plane, vb., flatten {a clay floor), ii. 
249. 27. 

planet, vb., iii. 83. 7 : sb., the devil a 
‘planet of the night’, i. 346. 28. 
planets, the seven, iii. 189. 27. 
plangorous-howlings, ii. 61. 19. 
plant, sole of the foot, ii. 63. 8 : ‘to 
water one’s plants,’ to weep, iii. 200. 
24. 

Plantinc (i. e. ?C. Plantin, printer), 
iii. 316. 32. 

plashing, ‘ a Plashing Saxon,’ iii. 16 r. 
3 - 

plashy, marshy, iii. 161. 21. 
plastery,(plaistrie) i. 278. 5. 
Pl.it, Sir Hugh, possible reference to 
his Kemedies against Famine, note 
on iii. 178. 2. 

plat, vb., plan, arrange, iii. 58. 31. 
platform, sb., plot, device, * i. 80. 27 ; 

ii. 335. 21 : plan, ii. 386, s. D.; 389. 
04 : vb., devise, plan, ii. 80. 28. 

platformer, contriver, plotter, i. 270. 

32 . 

Platina, wrote on cookery, iii. 277. 
1403. 

Plato, cited on cards and dice, i. 232. 
33-3 : on devils, i. 227. 25, &c. : on 
epitaphs, iii. 108. 7-8: on wine, iiL 
265. 990-2 ; on women, i. 15. 25-9: 
his community, iii. 168. 23 : he ex¬ 
cluded poets from his common¬ 
wealth, i. 25. 8-9; iii. 323. 16-17: 
his abstemiousness, i. 38. 33-3 : his 
boy Agatho, iii. 108. 26-7 : he was 
called Daemon, i. 328. 12: Diony¬ 
sius played the coachman to him, 

iii. 194. 16-18: Cato Uticensis and 
Phaedo, iii. 67. 27-30: mentioned, 
iii. 84. 35 ; 118. 16 f su Tacitus. 
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Platonists, their opinion of spirits, i. 

335- 33 * 

plaudite, iii. 293. 1887; 295. 1951; 
311. II. 

plausible, acceptable^ i. 165.19 ; 'iper- 
suasivCt or 'i commendabley i. 193. 5 : 
goody iii. 164. 38. 

Plautus, cited on women, i. 13. 28-32 : 
his Rudens quoted, iii. 154. 39; iii. 
334. 10, &c.: calls mustard scelerata 
sinapisy iii. 20. 31-3 ; all his para¬ 
sites were slaves, i. 284. 25 : he 
ground corn in a null, ii. 25a. 13-15. 
play, ‘to hold (keep) play,’ ii. 132. 


39-30 ; 233. 11-12, 

play-book, prompter's copyy iii. 290. 
1814. 

players, make action beside their part, 
i. 286. 35-6 : superiority of English 
players, i. 215.2-13; Nashe’s intended 
Latin account of them, i. a 15. 28-34 • 
‘her Majesty’s servants,’ i. 188. 16- 
17: plnys. 

Playfcre, Thomas, i. 314. 4. 

plays, against Martin Marprelate, i. 
59. 15; 93. ia-19; iii. 354. 21-2: 
closing of the theatres in June, 1592, 
note on i. 211. 34 marg.: at Paul’s 
suspended, iii. 46. lo-ii; cf. 234. 
34-40 ; University plays, windows 
broken at, iii. 80. 36, &c.: plays give 
scholars self-confidence, note on iii. 
393. 1894-5 ; (plays at Manningtree 
are mentioned in Nashe’s Choke cf 
Valenttnes) ; defence of plays, i. 211. 
34, &c.: they are the ^st employ¬ 
ment for an afternoon, i. 212.3, 8 cc.: 
keep people from drink, &c., i. 214. 
10-35 : they confer immortality, i. 
212. 30-1 : our stage more stately 
than the Roman, i. 215. 7-8 ; cen- 
surers of plays, i. 212. 1 : petitioners 
against them, i. 213. 33, &c.: ad¬ 
mission was one penny, i. 214.32: two 
plays in one night, iii. 148. 36: a 
misterming clown in a com^y, i. 
27. 34-5: the Vice in moralities, ii. 
99. 17-18 : a Queen’s Vice, iii. 244. 
345; rime after plays, i. 244. 20-1 : 
* Revenge’ in tragedies, ii. 324. 13- 
14: Nashe to write comedies against 
Harvey, iii. 114. 9-32. 
plays and shows mentioned or directly 
alluded to: 

Acolastus. 

Watson’s Antigone, 


plays and shows {continued ): 

Peele’s Arraigttment of Paris. 
Aretino’s Cortigiana. 

Jonson’s Case is Altered. 

Delfrigus. 

Duns Furens. 

Isle of Dogs. 

King of Fairies. 

Lyly’s Mother Bomby^ 

Pedantius. 

Pewierers' Pageant. 

Priscianus Vapulans. 

Legge’s Richard III. 

Tarlton’s Seven Deadly Sins. 
Soliman and Perseda. 

Spanish Tragedy. 

Tarrarantantara turba . . . 
Terminus et non Terminus. 
Transformation of K. of Trinidadds 
Daughters. 

Two Italian Gentlemen. 

Usurer and the Devily a merriment. 
? The White Tragedy. 

See also notes on i. 212. 24-5 ; 313. 
4-8, 15-16, 24-7: cf. Roister 


Doisterdom. 

pleasance, cloth of, ii. 341. 6. 
pleaseth, if it pleasCy iii. 253. 644; 
281. 1544. 

pleasurable, agreeabley ii. 145. 13. 
plebeian, sb.y iii. 99. 20. 

Pleiades, the showery, iii. 316. 36. 
plenty-scanting, ii. 142. ao. 
pleyted, ire plaited. 

Pliny, the Elder, cited, i. 39. la, 14 : 
holds that there are male and 
female of all things, iii. 111. 19-21 : 
neglects herrings, iii. 223.17-18 : is 
stmen from, iii. 313. la. 

Pliny, the Yonnger, his tale of a ghost, 
i* 333* 8 : his name ‘ Secundus ’, note 
oni. 233. 8-9; quoted, i. 193.28-9. 
plot, scheme, ii. 246. 6. 
plough, ' let one’s plow stand still in 
the midst of a furrow,’ iii. 31. 1-2. 
•plough-land, a unit of measurement 
of land, similosr to the hide, the land 
ploughable by a single pUnigh-team^ 
fig.y i. 126. 30 ; 127. a, la. 
•plough-staff, a stajfusedfor clearing 
the coulter, iii. 363. i. 

Plowden (Ployden), Edmund, i. 18a. 18. 
pluck on, draw on. induce, ii. 179. 29. 
'^Xyxas, plump, ii. 201. 6. 
plump, heoLp, crowd, iii. 160.18; 188. 


34. 
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plumping, sb., padding^ ii. 138. 3. 
plum-porridge, porridge containing 
pptnes, raisins,&>c.,/ig., ? a mixture, 
ii. 305. 36. 

plum-tree, sensu obsceno, iii. 113. 29. 
plunge, embarrass, iii. 89.34 f. n. 
plures occidit gula quam gladius, see 
^la. 

plus erat in artifice quam arte, ii. 230. 

II : plus ultra, iii. 321. 17. 
plush, sb.y ii. 27a. 5 : ‘ rough plushed/ 

ii. 317- 23. 

Plutarch, a story of a painter from, i. 
8. 11-16: his Coniu. Prcuc.,\. 13. 2a- 
4 : on Deucalion’s flood, i. 29. 24 : 
his De Cap. ex Inimicis Utilitate 
referred to, iii. 33. 16 : the eloquent 
apprentice of, iii. 325. i: persons 
who steal from, iii. 31a. a3-4; 313. 
il-ia : mentioned, iii. ill. 6. 
Plymouth, swaggering captains at, iii. 

174. a-8. 
poake, see poke, 
poaringly, see poringly. 
poco a poco, iii. 177. 7-8, 

Poditheck, name Jor Gabriel Harvey, 
iii- 136. 33 ' 

poems, Nashe’s, occurring in the prose 
works• 

Why ist damnation, i. 157. 

Perusing yesternight, with idle eyes, 
i. 244. 

Were there no warres, 1. 333. 

All soul, no earthly flesh, ii. 254-5. 
If I must die, ii. 262-3. 

Faire roome, the presence, ii. 270. 
poetry, the excellence of, i. 25. ao, &c.; 
19a. I, &c.: the fruits of, i. 193. 
13, &c.: its proper aim, i. 285. 21, 
&c.: how it should be read, i. 30. 
10, &c.: bad poets, i. 23. 33: riming 
not poetry, i. 26. 14, &c.: Latinisms 
more allowable in it than in prose, i. 
316. 25-8 : it is only regarded because 
it pleases women, iii. 149. 7-11; see 
Puritans, fables. 

poets, before philosophers, i. 25. 28-9: 
the first poets, iii. 273. 1268, &c.; 
> 7 «- 1344 - 5 - 

Poggpus, his * sportive conceit ,111. 22. 
33-4: found a new part of Quintilian, 

iii. 125. 22-3: mentioned, iii. 203. 33. 
poignado, poniard, dagger, (poynado) 

i. 281. 23. 

point, sb., — of justice, ii. 299. 26: | 
* point of war, i. 116. 1 : full point, 

Y 


3«3 

sentence,period, i. 305. 23; 339.19 ; 

ii. 213. a ; iii. 36. 35, 36 ; ♦ 345.17- 
18 : full stop, ii. 303. 7 ; iii. 174. la : 
* the best point in his tables ’ {a refer¬ 
ence to backgammon, cf. N. E. D., 
8.V., B. 3 g), ii. 360. ii-ia : ‘ at the 
very point of,’ moment, ii. 346. ii. 

pointed, designed, ii. 273. 34. 
pointing-stock, a thing pointed at in 
derision, i. 308. i a. 
points, a game, ? backgammon, iii. 258. 
796. 

points, a book upon, iii. 177. 25. 
poise, weight, iii. 189. 17: weighing, 

iii. 245. 390. 

poison, in rings, stirrups, nosegays, 
&c., i. 186. ao-i ; ii. a86. 9 : causes 
jewels to sweat, ii. 292. 5-6 : ' poison 
in a silver piece,’ i. 5. 30-1 ; 34. 
29-30. 

poisonfullest, iii. 87. 34. 
poke, bag, iii. 64. 18. 
poking-stick, i. 181. 7. 
pol and edepol, by, iii. 7. 18-19. 
poldavy, coarse canvas or linen, iii. 
204. 13. 

Poldavisses, as term of abuse, iii. 13. 3. 
pole, barber’s, iii. 9. 31-4. 
poleax, ii. 221. 7 ; 356. 199. 
t polecat, iii. 50. 29, dec. 
policy, trick, device, *i. 114. 34; ii. 

117. 34; 368. 31: clever plan, i. 
160. 3; iii. 356. 736: ‘in policy to 
—,’ aiming to, i. 337.19, a6; wisdom, 
i. 343. 16. 

Polien (i.e. Polyaenus), iii. iii. 6. 
Polimanteia, reference to Nashe in, 
v. 10. 

Politianus, on a beast that moves 
after death, iii. 234. 44-6. 

•politic, an indifferentist in religion ; 
with reference to the ‘ Politiques ’ of 
France during the Huguenot wars 
{N.£,D.), i. 79. 5; 96. 31 . 
politician, the counterfeit, i. 169. 38, 
&c. 

politure,i;. 153. 33. 
poll, see pol. 
poll, pill and, ii. 153. 7. 
polling-penny, a poll-tax, put for 
money paid for polling, i.e. hair¬ 
cutting, iii. 10. 31 , 23 . 
pollutionate, adj., ii. 63. 18: -ly, 
adv., ii. 139. 5. 

polt-foot, sb., club-foot, iii. 394.1932 : 
adj., lame, il 233. *31; •iii. 350. 13. 
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polwigge (beard), i. 31a, 10. 

Polycarp, his dream, i. 372. 29. 
Polyhistor Rimerus, i. 181. 14, 
tpolymechany (poli-), i. 316. 17. 
pomado, iii. 24. 3. 

pommel (of a chair), ornamental 
knob^ iii. 263. 957. 

Pomona, ‘ the first apple-wife,’ iii. 
198. 29. 

Pompey, his dream, i. 362. 22 : Pom- 

E ey’s Theatre at Rome, ii. 281. i : 
is ordinance about parricides, ii. 
277. 17-18. 

TlovrjpbitoXii, founded by Philip of 
Macedon, i. 9. 16. 

Pontanus, on bishops, iii. 139. 5-6. 
pontiff, iii. 16. 15. 

pontificalibus, ii. 267. ai; 285. 34; 


.^* 7 - 

ponuloi nashe, Russian for * Have 
mercy \ iii. 40. 13, 
poop, befooly iii. 114. 7. 
poor, vb.y porcy ii, 89, 7. 
poor John, sailed hakey i. 171. 5; 
364. 36 ; iii, 180, 28; 287. 1709. 
♦poor man’s box, iii. 370. 10. 

♦poor man’s boy, learnt Puerilis of 
the, iii. 366. 14-15. 
pop (mouths), adj.y i. 379. 3. 
popes, often poisoned, i. 186. 32-3. 
popinjay, green, Nashe called one by 
Harvey, iii. 103, 7. 

Poppaea, see Sabina, 
popt, ly iii. 209. 25. 
popular, adj.y ‘iplebeian, i. 225. ao: 
sb.y tiii. 52. 18. 

porcupine, can shoot out its quills, i. 
259. 6-7. 

poringly, closely examining, ii. 283. 


porknells (? sheep’s), iii. 94. 26 {see 
note), 

porpentinc, see porcupine. 

Porphyrian, ii, 129. 8 ; iii. 8r. 13. 
Porphyrins, on spirits, i. 235. 20-1, 
22. 


porpoise, plays before a storm, ii. 9.9. 
ponidge, ii. 298. 7; i. 314, 33 ; see 
mutton, simper. 

port, style of living, i. 33. 15; ii. 71. 

7; 268. 33 : carriage, ii. 135. ii. 
Porta, G.-B. della, i. 272. 30. 
portague (portugue), a coin, ii. 184. 
10. 

port a helme Saint George, i. 379. 4. 
port<cnllised-gates, iii. 174. 21. 


i^oricnXXyt, portentous,!, 362. 16. 
portents seen during plague of 1592-3, 

ii. 172. 9-15, 27-31: at siege of 
Jerusalem, ii. 60. 34, &c. 

Portingale, see Portugal, 
portraiture, vb,, portrayy ii. 49. 6. 
port-sale, iii. 182. 21. 

Portsmouth, swaggering captains at, 

iii. 174. 2-8. 

Portugal voyage, the, iii. 106. 29; 
170. 33 - 4 - 

portugue, see portague. 

Poms, his abstemiousness, i. 38. 24-5. 
pose, sb,, catarrh, cold, i. 352. 11 ; 
iii. 39. 4; 260. 860. 
position, argument, thesis, i. 376. 9 : 
settled opinion, iii. 321. 7-8 : f posi¬ 
tions, 'i theses, i, 297. 13: ‘Iprecepts, 
ii. 153.14: ‘ position poet8,‘^iii. 320. 
30. 

positive degree of damnation, ?, *iii. 
. 347 - 7 - 

posset, a drink made of hot milk 
curdled, i. 368. 1 ; iii. 258. 803 S. D. ; 
a medicament similarly prepared, i. 
181. 20: ‘ posset curd,^iii. 106. 32. 
possibilities, expectations {of money), 
ii. 93. 10. 

post (for advertisements), 1.194. 28- 
9; 34 . 3 - 7 ; 109. 14. 

post, adv,, quickly, ii. 295. 2. 
post, from post to pillar,’ iii. 385, 
18. 

post, knight of the, see knight, 
post, vb.y — over, attrilmte {some¬ 
thing to a cause), ii. 158. 21. 
t postamble, iii. 117. 6. 
posterior, adf., later, recent, iii. 177. i 
post-haste, adj,, ii. 279. 13; iii. 87 
19; 213. II. 

posy, motto, i. 10. 25; ii. 2 ; ii. 179. 
3; et freq. 

potentate, adj,, ii. 42. i. 
potentia non actu, distinction of, iii. 
59 - 34 - 

pot-hunter, i. 302. 2. 
poting-stick, note on i. 181. 6-7. 
pot-luck, i. 255.17-18 ; iii. 260.1022. 
potman, drinker, i. 31. 18. 
pottage, * a cram of conscience to put 
in his —,’ ii. 64. 36; <* porridge, 
note on ii. 298. 7 : see mutton, 
♦pottle of fire, i. iii. 5. 

]M)ttle pot, a two-quart pot, iii. 321. 
29-30; 333. 7; *374. 10: adj., i. 

255. ai. 
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present] 

pouch, a game^ iii. 293. 1898. 
poulder, powder^ iiL 170. 32; cf. 
po wider. 

poulter, poulterer^ i. 200. 16; 221. 
2 f. n. 

pounce, vb.^ powder the face, pounc¬ 
ing, ii. 138. 6. 

pounce, vb.y adorn, decorate^ i. 353. 

22; ii. 272. 4; iii. 14. 32. 
pound, vb,^ confine^ iii. 147. 19; 318. 
24. 

poupe and a lerry, with a, iii. 258, 
806; 263. 937. 
pours, powers, ii. 16. 10. 
pout, {in double sense) ♦iii. 389. 32. 
poverty parts friends, ii. 210. 14-15 : 
praise of poverty, iii. 242. 283, &c. 
powder, vb.^ to salt or spice, ii. 75. 27 ; 
iii. 116. 7; 179. 23: ‘powdered 
with gold and pearl,’ i. 379. 17. 
powdering beef tub, ii. 311. 9; iii. 
285. 1641: powdering tub, i. 200. 
11. 

powlder, powder^ iii. 221. 22 ; cf. 
poulder. 

Powle, Dr., iii. 14. 10. 

Powles Churchyard, iii. 35. 20: see 
Paul’s. 

powling penny, see polling-penny, 
pox, lightly regarded, ii. 300. 18-19: 
work in praise of, iii. 177. 7. 
practise, vb ., be wont, make a practise 
of, ii. 287. 8. 

practiser, schemer, conspirator, i. 363. 
7 - 

praemunire {or pre-), i. 165. 22; ii, 
80. 32 ; 305. 8. 
prae-, see pre-. 

tpragmatical, iii. 45. 20; 46. 26. 
praise, works in praise of injustice, 
the fever quartan, Busiris, and Fha- 
laris, iii. 151. 34-5: of the gnat, 
flea, and many other things, iii. 176. 
20, &c.; ‘ praise from the praised,' 
i. 19. 31-2. 

prandium caninum, iii. 257. 777. 
prank, vb,, deck, adorn, i. 173. 16; 

iii. 91. 27: pzaj^ up, ii. X44. 13. 
prating, iii. 54. 19 : prating ben^, i. 
305. 35 - 

prattling, ii. 20^ 17. 
ycoXti, pretty, iii. 237.117; 239.175; 
as Sc. dial., praty, iii. 188. 21. 
pravum prava decent, i. 198. 34. 
prayer-prospering, ii. 67. i. 
preachers, many of ins^cient train- 
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ing, i. 37 - 34 - 5 ? iii- 3 i 5 - I 4 “i 5 ; 
318. 4-6; *358. 33^ &C.: faults of 
English preachers, ii. 121. 32, &c.: 
preaching ministry desired by Puri¬ 
tans, i. 117. 24: preaching and read¬ 
ing, i. 117. 31, &c. 
tpreamble, iii. 117. 6. 
precedence, what has gone before, iii. 

173. 31. 

precedent, adj., preceding, ii. 12. 15. 
precept, writ, warrant, iii. 104. 17. 
precincts, 1 limits, ii. 227. i, 
precious (face), ii. 230. 27. 

•precisian, Puritan, iii. 366, 30; 372. 
34 - 

♦precisism, precisianism, Puritanism, 
iii. 345. 21. 

predestinate, destined, ordained, ii. 

256. 29; 323. 12. 
predication,i. 262. 24. 
predominate (of a star), rule, iii. 83. 
29. 

Preface to Astrophel and Stella, and 
to Menaphon, see names of these 
works. 

prefigure, vb., shape, fashion in front, 
ii. 274. 10. 

pregnant, ingenious, i. 371. 22. 
preheminentest, iii. 176, 9. 
prelndiately, ii. 9. 9-10. 
premise, sb., fi. 272. 17; iii. 84. 13; 

149. 12. 

premonstrance, quality of foretelling, 
i. 373. 30 . 

premonstrate, vb., i. 373. 21, 23. 
premunire, see prae-. 
prenomination, name, iii. 168. 19. 
prentices, a nuisance to players, i. 214. 
1-4. 

prenticeship of years, iii. 160. 6. 
preoccupate, vb., occupy beforehand, 

i. 334- 30. 

preominate, vb., foretell, i. 368. 34. 
preparative, sb., ii. 18. 29. 
tpreposterous, monstrous, absurd, i. 

150. 7- 

preposterously, the wrong way round, 

i. 36- 35. 

prepotent, pre-eminent in power, iii. 
173. 34 - 

prescript, adj., authoritative, lii. 177. 

8-9. 

prescription, direction, advice, i. 225. 

26 ; 239. 2 : (?of prayers) ii. 133. 8. 
yct»aizt,presence~cnamber,)^ 270.10. 
present (orators), ^ ready, iii 313. 6: 
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prescntest (remedy), most ready^ i. 
338. 6. 

presents, these, i. 168. la. 
preservative, antidote^ remedy^ i. 3a. 

15 ; a6a. 39 ; ii. 306. 19. 
president, precedent^ example^ *i. 96. 
as; 160. 19; 330 . 3a; iii. 33. 3; 
50. 9-10; 13a. 31; ♦344. 34: 

‘ reduce to the president 01,’ cause 
to follow the example of^ ii. 337. 16 ; 
*iii. 35a. 2: — books, books of 
precedents^ iii. 330. 7. 
press, * to press to death,* iii. 215. 

33; 57 - 6 ; 138. 15. 
press, ‘ a presse saile,’ i. 301. 5. 
pressing-iron, a tailor’s, i. 36a. 4-5. 
prest, ready at hand^ quicks ii. 72. 
34; 367* 197; iii- 97 - 36; 391. 

1846. 

Prester John, notes on i. 272. 28-9; 
iii. 173. 32. 
prestigious, iii. 43. 33. 
pretend, claim, state, i. 378. 15 : -ed, 
?/«/ fonvard (in excuse), ii. 355.18. 
pretermit, i. 10. 11; 42. 13-14; iii. 
lai. I. 

retertense,iii. 167. ii. 
retoioann>ms, i. 27a. 39. 
prettily well, fairly well, i, 364. 28: 

‘gay-to,’ i. 293. 34; *iii. 36a. 

16, 

pretty (while), some (time), iii. 69. a6 : 
pretty and so, but so-so, iii. 131. ii. 
pretty-piteous, ii. 76. 5. 
prevent of, vb., anticipate as regards, 

i. 337- 14 - 

prey, ‘ the rich prey makes the thief,’ 

ii. 376. 33. 

Priapus, i. 2g. 37. 

prick, sb., a dot or mark on a die, 
ii. 291. 8; butchers’ —, iii. 184. 7 ; 
♦iii. 381. 16: (double sense), ii. 308. 
16. 

prick, vb., ‘ to prick in the right vein,’ 
•i. 9a. 13-13: ♦* to prick it,^ to spur, 
"Ishow off one's paces, i. 89. 19; 136. 
ai. 

prickles, see knife. 

prick-madam, a kind of stonecrop, iii. 
129. 7-8. 

pricks, foil of, iii. 53. 34-5 ; 54. 3-3. 
pricksong, i. 285. a8. 
pride, attacks upon, i. 168. a8, dec.; 
ii. 41. 8 - 30 ; 80. 27, &c.; iii. 360. 
II, dec.: of the Spaniard, Italian, 
Frenchman, and Dane, i. 176.11, dec. 


[presents 

priest, who knew no Latin, tale of a, 
i. 35- 3; 335- 10-13: priests ap¬ 
pointed to Irish Bishoprics, iii. 18. 
28-9. 

primero, iii. 148. 11; *374. 19. 
primerose, see primrose, 
primmer editions, iii. 177. 6. 
primordiate, original, iii. 167. 33. 
primrose, ‘primerose knight of pri¬ 
mero,’ iii. 148. II. 

primus motor, ii. 270. 13: primus 
verborum artifex, iii. 323. 28. 
prince elector of peaks (i.e. beards), 

i. 31a. 6. 

principality, as a title, iii. 191. i: 
principalities are great piracies, ii. 
H.*)- 36 - 

principalship, ii. 14. 6; 151. 25. 
principles, practitioners in, iii. 318. 
39. 

princox (princocks), cockscomb, i. 44. 
14; 205. la; ii. 309. a; pi. prin- 
cockesses, iii. 109. 18. 
prinkum prankum, prank, iii. 129. 
a6. 

print, in, I, iii. ua. 27-8. 
printing, see bibliography. 

Prior of France, see Grand Prior. 
Priscian, ‘persecutor of —,’ i. 255. a; 
‘truest latin of —,’ iii. 209. 4; 
‘reconciled to —,’ iii. 318. 6. 
Priscianus Vapulans, iii. 133. 35. 
Priscilla’s Grate at Rome, ii. a8i. a. 
prise,/nVtf, iii. 193. 5. 
pritch-awl, shoemakers awl, ii. 331. 4. 
privily, i. 253. 4; aSi. a. 
privy, a man hired to live in one, 
iii, 377.1380-3; (wfM double sense), 

ii. 307. 10. 

prize, ‘ to play one’s prizes,’ to take 
part in a contest or exhibition 
(properly of fencing), iii. 5. 36; 
138. 6-7; 177. 14; *364. 37. 
pro aris et focis, i. 304. 5; ii. 318. 

lO-II. 

probabile,ii. i8a. 18,19; iii. 315.15 ; 

cf. ii. 134- 13- 

probable (conceit), specious, plausible, 
i. 371. 33. 

probatum, an approved remedy, i. 
366. 13 ; (iii. 83. ai; aao. 33-4). 
proceed, ‘was proceeded’ (in medi¬ 
cine), i. 380. I. 
procerous, iii. 166. 24. 
process, after-results, i. 5. 17. 
proclamation print, i. 167. 26. 
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Proclus, on spirits, i. 335. 22: men¬ 
tioned, iii. 383. 10; 390. 33. 
procrastinating,///, a., iii. 91. 8-9. 
procreator, causer ^ ii. 17a. 8. 

Procris and Cephalus^ iii. 90. 3-44 
proctor, a kind of attorney in the 
ecclesiastical courts^ iii. 10. 13; 46. 
30 - 

Proctor, T., see Gorgeous Gallery^ &*c. 
prodigal child (in plays), iiL 347. 
435-9 : cf. Acolastus. 
prodigality, see gallants, 
proditoriously,/e^yWwMX^, iii. a 10. 3. 
proeme, proem^ fi. 150. 10, 14; ii. 
293. 16. 

pro et contra, ii. 345. 30: iii. 19. 11; 
3 * 5 - 15 - 

proface, much good may it do you / 

i. 366. 3. 

profligate, vb., waste, iii. 168. 7. 
progeniture, birth, iii. 63. 16-17. 
Prognostication for 1584, J. Harvey’s, 
V. 169: for 1589, V. 171: see 
Wonderful Strange. 
prognostications, writers of, i. 33. 
8, &c. 

prognosticators, how they foretell 
conspiracies, i. 363. 36, &c.: only 
foretell after the event, iii. 83. i6- 
39 : how men come to be prognosti¬ 
cators, i. 363. 3a, &c. 
project, vb,, throw out, reject, ii. 
147- 5 - 

fprojects, melancholy, iii. 45. 30 ; 

4 ^* ^ 4 - 

prolixior est brevitate sua, iti. 8. 3 . 
prolixious, iii. 5. 3 ; 303. 13. 
prolocutor, iii. 393. 1901; 331. 9. 
prome, prome, potnm prome, iii. 265. 
996-7. 

Prometheus, i. 377- 33: a philosopher, 
iii. 374. 1393. 

proof, //., prooves, *i. 130. 37: *to 
the proof,’ ii. 60. 6; iii. 389. 1788; 
* 374 - 31; cf. ii. 278. 13-14- 
propagate, 't derive, iii. 186. 4. 
propagation, ii. 37. i 3 . 
propendant, overhanging, projecting, 

ii. 69. 31 . 

propensive, favourable, iii. 165. 2; 

193- 33- , ^ 

propinquity, iii. 168. a6. 
proportion, form, shape, i. 337. 3 : 
iL I49. 13: ‘by which proportion,* 
in view of which, ii. 330. 37. 
proportionable, ii. 337. 14; 363. a8. 


proposition, theme, discourse, i. 19. 
19. 

propound, offer, i. 37. la: — unto, 
ask, ii. 334. a. 
propped, /, iii. 335. 3. 
prorex, i. 5. 39. 

prorogue, delay, ii. 33. 3; 160. 5; 

226. 16: prolong, ii. 335. 14. 
prosecution, *1 carrying out, or tde^ 
scribing seriatim, ii. 80. 13. 
pioselite, iii. 366. 1033. 

Proserpina, i. 16. 19 : Proserpine was 
the first witch, i. 358. 35. 
prosopopeia, iii. lao. 13. 
prospect, ‘ beyond the prospect of his 
birth,* beyond what befitted his birth, 
i. a86. 34. 

prospective glasses, of Hostius, i. 376. 
15: which cast images in the air, iii. 
14. 3 : see mirror, perspective. 
Prosper, Aquitanicus, i. 86. 5. 
prosper, vb. trans., ii. lao. 17. 
prosternate, vb., ii. 80. 33. 
♦protestationer, iii. 350. 11; 365. 36. 
Protestation of Martin Marprelate, 
The, i. loi. 23, &c.; v. 19a; rough 
printing of, i. 101. 34-5 note; v. 19a, 
note 3. 

Proteus, i. 5. 31; 6. i; 186. 18. 
Protogenes knew Apelles by a line, 

i. 31 . 32-3. 

protractive, adv., iii. 91. 7. 

proud, * I will speak a proud word,* 

iii. 330 . 8. 

provant,/<?^)</, weapons, &*c., provided 
to the soldiers, i. aoa. 13; 331. 33; 

ii. 309. 30; 314. 3; ai6. 6; 335. 
30; iii. 158. 17. 

provenzall men, f, iii. 316. 10. 
providence, "iforethought, i. 308. 26. 
providitore, i. 355, note, 1. 8; iii. 83. 
8 ; 191. 34. 

provincial, sb., govemour, ii. 79. 19. 
proviso, iii. 69. 14. 

Provost Marshal, ii. 389. 18. 
yco^Yvag, plundering, forage, i. 353. 
19. 

jesting name for a Puritan, 
i. 73* 20. 

^ry, pray, ‘I pry thee*, i. 310. a6; 

iii. II. 23 ; 33. 37; 60. 6. 

Psapho, Sappho, ii. 361. 3a. 

Psaphon, of Libya, and his birds, 

i. 330. 6-15. 

Ptolemaeus, Claudius, mentioned, iii. 
383. 7 ; 388. 13 ; 39a. 31 . 
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Ptolemy Philopator, his temple to 
Homer, iii. 155. 3-3: the Ptolemies, 
iii. 189. 33. 

publican, adj.^ iii. 3 T. 10. 
publication, see bibliography, 
pudding, ‘everything hath an end, 
and a pudding hath two,* i. 381. 30: 
♦leathern pudding, i. 83. 18. 
pudding-house, stomachy iii. 100. 34; 
194. 36: ‘drudge of the pudding 
house,’ iii. 335. 38-9. 
pudding-pricks, a Pamphlet of the 
praise of, i. 159. 4-5. 
pudding-time, the right moment^ iii. 

II 4 - as- 

puddled, muddy^ confused^ i. 44. 13. 
puddly, muddy^ i. 353. 10; ii. 67. i. 
pue-fellow, see pew-fellow, 
jiuer C8, cupis atque doceri, iii. 60. 31. 
Puerilis^m. 134. 15; 366. 15, 
puffin, is half hsh, half flesh, iii. 20a. 
38: puffins from the Isle of Man, iii. 
286. 1693. 

puissance, ii. 139. 37. 
puissant, ii. 307. 33; iii. 308. at; 
336. 3. 

tpulcrow implements, iii. 113. 35. 
puling, ii. 144. 36; fiii* **3- iB- 
pull, vb.^ ? pillage^ *i. 97. 7: pull 
on, induce^ i. 207. 14; 355. ii; ii. 
308. 17, 18. 

poultry, i. 301. ai,’ 331 . 6. 
poultry, iii. 385. 30. 
pully, vb., hoist, iii. 195. 8. 
pulvere philosophico, in, (i. 378. 

33-3); *iii. 370. I. 
pumps, summer, i. 363. 13 : pumps 
and pantoffles, i. 378, 31 ; 379. 6; 
iii. 68. 33 ; 133. 33-3. 
punching iron, ii. 331. 5. 
puniard, poniard, i. 375. 36. 
tPunical war, iii. 43. 9. 
puntilios, Italian, iii. 76. 38. 
puny, ii. 150. 35. 
punyship, infancy, iii. 204. ii. 
Pupillonian, iii. 367. 1051. 
puppets, the interpreter to the, i. 173. 
II; 381. 6-7. 

pur, ‘ come purre,’ iii. 314. 3. 
purblind, ii. 305. la. 
purchase, voyages of, privateering, iii. 
180. 31 . 

purchase, vh., get {acquaintance), ii. 

353. 3 ; -ed, already got, iii. 165. 15. 
purchasers, Puritan, i. 99. 15-16. 
purchasing, acquiring wealth, L 161. 


27 : purchasing of promotion, i. 37. 
II-I 3 - 

Puritanism, a vanity due to the devil, 

i. 230 . 15. 

Puritans, despise wit and poetry, iii. 
331. 1-3; 333. 17; cf. i. 37. 6-7; 
their writings over-severe, i. 19. 37, 
&c.: their ignorance, i. 20. 23, &c. ; 
73. 19-32 : great pretenders to re¬ 
ligion not always most holy, ii. 334. 
10, &c.; urge use of Church property 
for national defence, i. 102. 11-12 : 
charged with treachery, i. 116. 9-10 ; 
strive to overthrow Church livings, 

ii. 118. 3-5: they follow Scottish 
religion, iii. 367. 17 : localities of, 

iii. 359. 39-31; 368. 20-2 ; 370. 5- 
10 : why so named, iii. 34a. 8-10 : 
their intolerance, v. 39-40 : abusively 
referred to, ii. 341. 21-4 ; 266.18-19. 

purl, ii. 138. 19. 
pursenet, ii, 230. 34. 

^MT^vQXii, pursuivant, ii. 230. 26, 39; 
iii. 138. 17; 386. 1684; (*34^. 4). 
pursy,/a/, 1. 304. 7; ii. 147. 16. 
purveyance, iii. 158. 17. 
push, * at one push,’ iii. 38. 33 : ‘ the 
push of the battle,* iii. 40. 31 : ‘ — 
of the pike,’ iii. 104. 34-5 : push at, 
vb., attack, iii. 136. 15. 
pusillanimity, ii. 248. 30. 
put,‘put case,* i. 195. 33; 366. la; 
♦iii. 360. 7: — down, surpass, i. 
186. 1-3 ; iii. 174. 18-19: —^ for, 
try for, iii. 118. ao : — ’m, put for¬ 
ward, urge, iii. iii. 37: put out 
money for repa)rment on return from 
a voyage, i. 343. 38 ; — over, make 
over, ii. 306. 11 : ‘ put to one’s hand,’ 
lend a hand, iii. 317.18 : ‘put... to 
it,’ make use of, drive hard, i. 317. 
33-3; iii. 239. 197; urge, iii. 90. 
33* — Vi'p,fack up, ii. 293. 15. 
tputative opinions, i. 316. 6-7 ; +pu- 
tative artists, i. 316. 7. 
put-pin, a children's game, i. 303. 3. 
putting stick, note on i. 181. 6-7. 
puttock, a kind of hawk, ii. 43. 3, 4. 
pu we, cry of a bird (cf. N. s.v. 

pew, pewewe), iii. 338.164, 

&c. 

Pye-corner, iii. loi. 6. 

Pygmalion, ii. 351. 16. 
pyne, see pine, 
pyramides, ii. 364. 122. 
rynho, see Piz^icks. 
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Pyrrhus and Fabricius, iii. 108. 30-3. 
Pythagoras, his opinion of women, i. 
I a. 31 : showed things reflected on 
the moon, iii. 251. 566-74 : called 
‘the silencer’, iii. 374. lapa. 
Pythagorean, iii. 184. 10: 

-ly, iii. 14. 35. 

Pythonists, a class of spirits, i. 23a. 15. 

quack physicians and astrologers, i. 
363. 37, &c. 
quacksalver, iii. 29. 30. 
quadrant, iii. 314. 32. 
quadrature (of the circle), iii. 19. 12. 
quae supra nos, nihil ad nos, ii. 250. 

18- 19. 

quag, to cry, iii. 98. 24. 
quagmire,!. 23. 30; 189.23; 207.4; 
et freq. 

quails, grow fat upon hemlock, i. 174. 
' 5 - 

♦quaint, vd., acquaint^ iii. 381. 2. 
qualified {with adv, or adj.')^ having 
qualities {thus ‘excellent qualified’ 
^excellent)y i. 154, 32; a 10. 15; 
339. 24; 353. I ; ii. 47. 9; 31a. 10: 
assuaged^ quieted down, iii. 78. 33; 
207. 39 *. (of wine) rendered less 
harshf ^iii. 386. a. 

qualifying (of the stomach), *111. 383. 
22. 

qualities, the four ‘ humours\ i. 41. 26. 
quam quisque norit artera . . ., i. ai. 

19- 20. 

quantity, in logic, the extension or 
intension of a term, ii. 13a. 36: (of 
a bird), she, ii. 61. 17. 
quapropter, ii. 246. 31. 

♦quarry (of deer), a heap of dead 
animals, i. 135. 30. 
quarry, a square stone, tile, or brick 
{N. E. D.),fg., i. 316. a8. 
quart, see quart pot. 
quartan, ♦double, fever having two 
sets of paroxysms each recurrent every 
third day, i. 116. 34. 
quarter, sb., place of encampment, ii. 
48. 5 : law-term, ii. 186. 3 : uni¬ 
versity term, iii. 181. 35 : ’‘to keep 
quarter,’ remain in o^s appointed 
place, i. 100. 31 : ‘to keep fair 
quarter with,' behave in a friendly 
mantur towards, iii. 181. 27: quar¬ 
ters on London Bridge, ii. a 10. 4. 
quarter-master, i. 313. 3 ; iii. 70. 33 ; 
— of Bridewell, i. 306. 7 ; iii. 3i. 9. 


quarter sermon, i. 193. 8. 
quart pot, as near as a, iii. 252. 
616. 

quatenus, iii. 233. 7, 
quater trey, ii. 317. 31. 
quaterzain, iii. 391. 1838; 330. 31. 
quaveringly, ii. 327. 15. 
quean, ii. 148. 14; ^iii. 371. 31. 
queasy, iii. 163. 33; 193. 12 ; (quesie) 
♦iii. 384. 36. 

qneazen, choke, iii. 309. 5. 
Queenborough oyster boats, iii. 387. 
33 - 4 * 

Quecnhive, Queenhithe, i. 368. 5. 
Queens’ College, Cambridge, attack 
on the Harveys at a Commencement 
dinner at, iii. 81. 27-30. 

Queens’ College Lane, Cambridge, the 
wenches in, iii. 81. 23. 

Queen’s Decipherer, the, iii. 46. 33. 
(Queen's English, the, i. 261. 18. 
Queen’s players, the, i. 188. 16-17. 
Queen’s takers, the, note on i. 357. 4. 
quemadmodum, ii. 246. 30. 
querister, i. 386.17 ; ii. 242. 

30; 250. 36: cf. quirester. 
quest,y«;7,i. 263, 3; ii, 185. 8: ^in¬ 
quiry, ii. 134. 17; ♦'quest of faces,’ 
iii. 349.11-13. 
question with, vb., i. 163. 33. 
questman, a parish officer, iii. 180. 3. 
quevela, qut va Id, ii. 333. 13 : cf. 
chevela. 

qui bene vult poiein debet ante pinein, 
iii. 365. 995-6; 331. 30-1. 
quick, to the, iii. 87. 31. 
quickset, r^., iii. 187. 33. 
quick-witted, ii. 15. 18. 
quicqnid in buccam venerit,i. 195. 19. 
quiddity, the real nature of a thing, 
ii. 133. 35: a quibble, an abstruse 
question, iii. 193. 3 ; ♦343. i. 
quid pro quo, substituted drug, i. 364. 


17 - 

quietus est, quittance, iii. 38 . 28; 197. 


* 5 - 

quight, quite, •iii. 389. 30. 
qui mihi discipulus, •iii. 358. 36 : — 
discipulasses, iii. 13. 35. 

Quinborowc, see Queenborough. 
quinch, wince, ii. 333. 7. 
tqninqui^enaiians, iii. 45. 23; 46.19. 
quintessence, sb, or adj., * extract 
quintessence,’ i. 381. 33 : vh., ii. 49. 
as; MS-as; 265. 5; 311. 34. 
Qidntilian, termed Seneca all lime, i. 
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317. 35 : wrote of the art of memor)', 
ii. 399. 15-16 : a new part found by 
Poggio Bracciolini, iii. 135. 33-3 : 
mentioned, iii. 136. 3. 
quip, sb.y iii. 53. 35 ; Equips in cha¬ 
racters/ iii. 335. 68. 
qnipassa, ? a tune or song, iii. 31.4. 
Quip for an Upstart Courtier ^ Ay see 
Greene. 

quipper, iii. 331. 16. 
qui, quae, codshead, iii. 13. 15. 
quiquia, neighbour, iii. 33. 13. 
quire, company y iii. 137. 18; 149. ii. 
quirester, chorister y *iii. 384. 16: cf. 
querister. 

quirk, quibbley sudden turUy *i. 98. 9: 
vb.y to quipy iii. 35. 7, 
quirking,///., iii. 335, 36: -ly, iii. 

quirko, iii. 49% 34. 

quit, V requitCy ii. 389. 106. 

qui tacet consentire videtur,iU. 27. 28. 

quite, requitOy ii. 350. 394. 

quite and clean, i. 170. 7. 

quittance, cry, get etfen, ii. 363. a6, 

quoat, see quote. 

♦quod gratis grate, iii. 395. ii-ia : 
quod in commune possidetur ..ii. 
166. 3 : quod supra . see quae, 
quods, interj.y i. 331. 14. 
quot capita tot sententiae, iii. 178. 18. 
♦quote, i. 86. 32-3; iii. 344. 33. 

r, old English verbs ending in, ii. 184. 

30: r. tittle, iii. 357. 753. 
rabblement, ra/bbky ii. 74. 33 ; 347. 5; 
iii. 178. 9. 

rabble rout (of phrases), iii. 80. 18. 
Rabelais, his dedication to the soul of 
the Queen of Navarre, (Rablays) iii. 
341. a6-8 : whether Nashe had read 
him, V. 138-31. 

race,‘with full headlongy ii. 169. 
33 : ‘ race of oratory,' iii. 158. 35. 
race, 06., razCy level to the groundy ii. 
104. 35; 381.3: erase writingfroMy 
ti. 366. 183. 

rack, raise by extortioHy i. 33. 9. 

radiation, raysy ii. 136. 10. 

rag (of money), bity scrapy i. 301. 29, 

Ragdale, iii. 363. 38. 

ragged, rough {of rimes)y i. 275. 7: 

‘ragged corairance/ i. 332. 31. 
raraan’s roll, cataloguOy iii. 183. 33. 
ran, neckerchief y piece of stuff used as 

a shawly i. 161. 13. 


[quip 

railers, attack upon, i. 190. 11, &c. 
trailipotent, powetful in railingy iii. 

113. 31 . 
rain, see rein. 

rainbow, at Munster, ii. 340. 3-5. 
raise, ^rear {of a horse)y ii. 273. 10: 

^ raise on the trees,' iii. 16. 3. 
raison of the sun, iii. 68. 37. 
rakehell, sb.y i. 334. 14, 36: adj.y i. 

309- 35. 

rakelean, i. 353. 34 ; ii. 69. 25. 

Ram Alley, i. 299. 33 (iii. 130. 4); 
♦iii. 388. I. 

Ramistical, iii. 136, 34. 
rammish, iii. 333. 19: -ly, ii. 333. 33. 
rampalion, ruffiany i. 309. 25. 
rampier, ramparty ii. 104. 33: -ed, 
rampartedy ii. 356. 174 ; iii. 156. 31. 
ram’s horn rules, i. 48. 23. 

Ramus (i. e. Pierre de la R&mbe), 
note on i. 43. 34; 45. 5 ; iii. 368. 
3; cf. V. 70 : took 16 years over his 
Logic, iii. 313. 1-3. 
ramverse, capsize, ii. 38. 17. 
ranch, vb.y see rauuch. 
randevowe, iii. 183.15 : cf. rendovow. 
randon, at, i. 330. 14. 
ran, ran, tara, iii. 266. 1043. 
rantantingly, 7 extravagantlyy or re¬ 
soundingly, iii. 167. 14. 
rap, vb.y seize upony ‘rap or rend,’ i. 
301 . 18. 

Raphael, the angel, i. 336. 13. 

Raphael Santi of Urbino, iii. 53. a* 

Rapsinates, see Rhampsinitus. 

rapt, entranced, iii. 94. 33. 

raptim scripta, iii. 80. 17. 

rascal, ii. 334. 13. 

trascality, i. 316. 7. 

rasher on (of) the coals, i. 176. 31 ; 

307. 14-15; ii. 208. x8; 309. 30 - 1 . 
rate, reckon, iii. 171. 3. 
rat-banners, i. 364. 33. 
rat-catcher, iii. 67. 11. 
ratified, confirmedy valid, iii. 7. 31 : 
-ly, positivelyy ii. 119. 33. 
rats and mice, how they engender, ii. 
399. 6-7. 

rattle up, scold, rate, iii. 99. 30. 
raught, see rea^. 

rannchnp, vb., devour, gobble, ii. 69. 
36; iii. 188. II. {N.E.D. gives the 
first of these s. v, ranch ».*, to pull, 
pluck,) 

ravelled, frc^ed, ragged, ii. 300. 32; 
iii. 200. 7. 
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Raven, the botcher by Pembroke Hall, 
iii. 73. 16. 

raven, sb., long life of the, note on i. 
40. 21 : feared by the superstitious, i. 
358. 18 : ravens and doves, how they 
engender, ii. 221. 23. 
raven, vb.^ — up, devour^ iii. 203. 9. 
ravenous, superl.^ -est, iii. 136. 22: 
-ly, ii. 250. 10. 

ravingly, in raving, ii- 327- 21. 
ravished (spirit), enrapturtd^ ii. 183. 

31 : -ly, ii. 22. 32 ; 156. 29. 
ravishingly, i. 302. 12. 

Ravisius Textor, ste Textor. 
raw, vb., to make raw, ii. 316. 6. 
raw-bone, adj\, lean, ii. 69. 23-4; iii. 
a I a. 4-5. 

raw-head and bloody bones, iii. 98. 

35 - 

raying, dirtying, iii. 290. 1816. 
Raynold, the fox, i. 174. 33 (Raynard 
f.n.). 

reach, seize, tear, ft. tense and ppl. 
raught, i. 234. 21; ii. 166. 33; iii. 
159. 9. 

readiness, in a, ii. 295. 28; 315. ii; 
iii. 139. 15; 150. 2-3. 
readmiral, vb., make admiral again, 
iii. 164. 29. 

reaks, goings on, iii, 81. 22. 
rean, see rein. 

reason, to rule one's, be calm, iii. 207. 
15 - 

reasty (of herring), rancid, iii. 222. 

17 : cf. resty, 
reasty, restive, see resty. 
rebate, vb., blunt, dull, i. 261. 6 ; iii. 
314. 5: subtract, iii. 88. 24; 179. 
19. 

rebater, the support of a ruff, i, 175. 

21 : a stiff collar, ii. 151. 8. 
rebating, iii. 120. 26. 
rebutment, ii. 48. 17. 
rccantingly, ii. 115. 21. 
recapitulate, i. 311. 4. 
receipt (of memory), extensiveness, i. 
314. 15 : {of digestion), ? stomach, 
ii. 71. 8: apartment, ii. 61. 26. 
receptacle (of sight), ii. 244. 3. 
reckoning, men of, men of account, 
i. 277. 32. 

recognisance, ii. 94. 30; 159. 3; 
159 note, 1. 3: (recognances) *iii. 

391- 21. 

recommendnms, iii. 225. 17. 
record, witness, ii. 266. 28. 
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recordation, remembrance, i. 373. 18; 
iii. 157. 4-5. 

recorder, a kind of flute, iii. 244. 
360 s. D. 

recourse, * inmost recovse of the 
conscience,* ii. 115. 32. 
recreate, vb., refresh, ii. 202. ir. 
rectoress, our virgin, iii. 165. 21. 
reculed, jO//., iii. 213. 25. 
recumbentibus, with a, iii. 167. 17. 
recnre, vb., cure, ii. 10. 8. 
red as a fox, iii. 191. 31. 

Red-cap’s livery. Sir John, face¬ 
painting, ii. 150. 4. 

Red Cross, Knight of the, i. 243. 30. 
Red Herring's Tail, The, iii. 151.14. 
red letters, registered in, i. 256. 10. 
Redman, John, iii. 317. 27. 
rednose, adj., i. 24. i. 
red noses, a book upon, i. 255. 8-9; 
iii. 177. 21. 

redolence, smell, iii. 210. 33. 

a Highlander, iii. 188. ii : 
red herring, iii. 188. 12. 
reduce, lead back, ii. 26. i. 
redundant, abundant, complete, i. 375. 
33 - 

fre-encounter, sb., iii. 128. 24. 
reflect, ?show up, i. 8. 19. 

*reflexy (reflexcye), iii. 369. 13. 
Reformatio Legum Ecclesiasticarum, 
note on i. 136. i. 

Reformation, Penry’s Treatise of, see 
Penry. 

freformists, brag, iii. 45. 24-5; 46. 
21. 

refragate, oppose, gainsay, ii. 116. 8. 
refrain, z/ 3 ./ranr., i. 244. 8; ii. 22. 28. 
refresher, ii. 259. 10. 
refulgent, iii. 163. 27. 
regenerate, ?, i. 326. 28 : holy, ii. ii. 
12. 

regiment, government, i. 217. 26; ii. 
00. 2*1', 237. 12; iii. 281. 1531; 
289. 1797 : domain, iii. 175. 29. 
Regiomontanus,!. 331. 24, 35 ; cf. iii. 
235. 60. 

region (of the air), lower, iii. 189. 3, 
register, registrar, iii. 46. 30. 
r^css, sb., ii. 271. 19. 
reguerdonment, iii. 187. 19. 

rein (raine), sb., ‘ to mve the reins to,’ 
iii. 167. 5 : vb., to hold in, restrain, 
i. 237. a ; ii. 31. 33 ; (reaned) ii, 31. 
28. 

reincounter, see re-encounter. 
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relapse, sb., one who has relapsed^ i. 

336. 24: ^failure topay^ ii. 95. 13. 
religion, {in jesting senses) i. 216. 19; 

330* 6; 363 - 21; ii. 249. 11. 
relish, vb., taste, try, ii. 307. 9. 
remainder, time of stay, ii. 279. 34. 
remblere, sb., puzzle, riddle, iii. 193. i. 
remember, vb., remind, iii. 56. ai. 
remembrance, vb., remind, ii. 173. 3. 
tremembrancers, glicking, iii. 45. 26; 
46. 22. 

rem in re, iii. 73. 36, See. 

Remish, of Rheims, ♦!». 368. 30. 
remit, vb., to pardon (a person), ii. 
74.6. 

remorsed, remorseful, 67. 12. 
remove, the Court’s, iii. 132. 2. 
remunerablest, adj., most deserving of 
reward, ii. 128. 18. 

Renard, the fox, see Raynold. 
rence, rince, i. 185. 18; iii. 193. 30. 
rend, ‘ rap or rend,’ i. 201. 18. 
rendovow, rendez-vous, iii. 265. 999 : 
cf. randevowe. 

renew, vb. intr,, iii. a6a. 922. 

Kenish, see Rhenish, 
renowm, renoun, sb,, i. 375. 9; vb, 
and fpl., i, 341. 5; ai8. 25; 244. 
12; li. 268. 24; iii. 43. 4; 119. ao. 
rent, vb., rend, ii. 15. 16; 58. 8, 24; 
77. 10; 108. 5; 156, 30; 224. i; 
235. 12 : heart renting, ii. 288. 18. 
renumeration, iii. 91. ^6. 
reparations, repairs, 1. 160. 27; iii. 
31. 1; 161. 2. 

Repentance, A. Dent’s Sermon of, iii. 
376. 2-3. 

Repent, England, Repent, a ballad, 
iii. 84. 22. 

repining, grumbling, ii. 64. 27; -ly, 
ii. 261, 15. 

replicate, vb., reply, iii. 224. 2a. 
Reply to an Answer of Dr. Wkitgift, 
note on i. 117. 14. 

repertory, report, account, iii. 157. la. 
nphtve, act of reprieving, ii. 19. 31. 
reprisal, sb., seizure, iii. 53. 6: 
voyages of reprisals, iii. 180, ai: 
vb., ^mahe reprisal, or loot, ii. 93.31. 
reprobate, sb., unj^ncipled person, 
277.31: adj., see sense: -ion, ^re¬ 
jection by God, ii. 67. 18. 
repurify, vb., iii. 77. 5 : -ied, ppl, 
i* 307- 33 ! iii- 42. 23 i 221. 4. 
requiem, ‘a requiem to their souls,^ 
ii. 263. 20. 


requisite, desirable, i. 25. 4. 
reresupper, second supper, i. 209. 24. 
res, ^de rebus male acquisitis . . . 
heres,’ ii. 97. 26-7. 
resembled, adj., depicted, imitated, 
ii. 283. 21 : — to, depicted as, ii. 
271- 35 - 

resiance, residence, ii. 221. a6. 
resiont, resident, ii. 119. 27. 
resign to, ’i abandon in favour of, 
♦iii. 360. 29. 

Resolution, The, by R. Parsons, ii. 
121. 30. 

resolve, vb., ‘ resolve one of a doubt,’ 
i. 2 i 8. 20 : ‘ — one in (of) a thing,’ 

i. 382. 27; ii. 355. 160 : ‘ — one 

why,’ ii. 389. 91 : — a question,’ 

ii. 305. 6: ‘ — one,’ persuade one, 

iii. 44. 22. 

respect, sb., care, heed, iii. 63. ii : 
consi^ration, reason, ii. 239. 19; 
iii. 248. 461 ; *iii. 341. 10: ‘in 
which respect,’ for which reason, ii. 
aoi, 7 : vb., take care for, iii, 319. 
24. 

respice funem, i. 268. 29. 
rest, ‘ to set down one’s rest,’ ♦i. 84. 
14: ‘to set up one’s rest,’ i. 384. 
35-6; ii. 234. 3-4; iii. 17. 22; loi. 
18: ‘of all the rest,’ ^among or 
above all others (cf. other), ii. 370. 
288. 

♦rest, a double, i. 89. 31. 
resty (bacon), ran^, iii. 93. 24: cf. 
reasty. 

resty (jade), restive, i. 324. la; *iii. 
357- 37-8: fig. (of rhetoric), ?»//- 
governed, fiinging about, i. 281. 
II. 

retain to, vb., attend upon, be a re¬ 
tainer of i. 349. 29 ; 35a. 6. 
retchless, careless, reckless, i. 209. a 8; 

ii. 10. 19; 55. 21; iii. 26. 23. 
retrait, vb., withdraw, ii. 73. 5 : sb,, 

iii. 21. 17. 

♦retrieve, vb., recover, recapture, i. 61. 
a8. 

retrograde, iii. 83. 27. 
return, the division of a lanv-term so 
called, iii. 9. 9. 

Return from Parnassus, The, possible 
borrowings from Nashe in, notes on 
i. 161. 27-8; 169.17-19; 195. ao-i, 
21-3; 289. 9-10; iii. 15. 27-8; 
151. ap; ?iii. 315. 26-7: reference 
to Nashe in, v, 149-50. 
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Return of Pasquil^ referred to, i. no. 
18; 111.35-6. 

Return of the Knight of the Post from 
Kell, a book which Nashe thought 
of writing, i. 154. 6-7: the book of 
that name published in 1606, iv. 
83-5 : attributed to Nashe, v. 137. 
'cus, ‘ habemus reum confitentem/ i. 
394 - 15 - 

Revenge, in tragediet, ii. 334. 13-14. 
revengement, revenge^ i. 186. 19. 
reverse, sb., reversal, iii. 251. 579. 
reverse, vb.^ — over, hand over by re¬ 
version {K E. D.), iii. 179. a6. 
reversion, by, ii. 320. 39-30: ‘to have 
the reversion of,’ i. 315. la. 
revie, vb,, i. 319. 38. 
revoke, vb., ii. 37. 15. 

Rhadamant, inquisitor^ iii. a 18. 19. 
Rhaesus, see Ulysses. 

Rhamnus, ii. 367. 195. 

Rhapsinitus (Rapsinates), the mon¬ 
strous images of, iii. 36. 4-5. 
rhapsody, iii. 176. 16. 

Rheims Testament, The, iii. 368. 30. 
Rhene, Rhine, \\\. 160. 33. 

Rhenish wine, — and sugar, i. 355. 
7-8 : cider in, ii. a 10. ao : price of, 
iii. 383. 19 : mentioned, i. ao8. 31. 
Rhetor, G. Harvey’s, i. 358. i ; a68. 
3; V. 164. 

rhetoric, praise of, i. 45. 14, &c. 
rheum, a sign of drowning, iii. 197. 
30-1 : -atic (eyes), watery, ii. 306. 
13 : -atizc, cause to water, ii. 61. 33. 
Rhinoceros Zelim, iii. 193. 7 : ? cf. 
Rinocerotry. 

rhode, roadstead, ii. 389. 89. 

Rhodes, the inhabitants eat hsh, i. 

39- 3“4 • mentioned, iii. 343. 28. 
Rhodope, Rhodopis, i. ii. 34. 
Rhomish, Romish, iii. 184. 10. 
rhubarb, common among physicians, 
iii. 1 31 . II-I3 : writings m praise of 
it, iii. 176. 36: adj., bitter, or biting, 
ii. 365. 34. 

Ribaden, iii. 83. 6. 

♦ribauldry, adj., iii. 347. a, 
ribroast, beat, iii. 164. 36; *360. *5. 
Rich, Bamal^, iii. 16. 37. 

Richard I, Coeur de lion (de Corde 
L^on), and John, ii. 119. 35, &c.: 
his law of theft, iii. 20. 34-6 : men¬ 
tioned, iii. 163. 4. 

Richard III, Legge’s tragedy, iii 13. 
16; supposed allusion to Shake¬ 


speare’s Richard III, note on i. 213. 
34-7. 

Ricbardo Barbarossa de Caesario, 
Don, (i.e. R. Lichfield,) iii. 5.9-10. 
Richmond cap, iii. 352. 615. 

Rickel, D. de L. de, i. ava. 37, 
rid, vb., ‘ rid out of hand,' get finished, 
i. 180. 7. 

riddle, a Latin, iii. 358. 3 : ‘ senseless 
riddles,* iii. 34. 31 : riddle me, 

riddle me,’ i. 114. 2. 
riddled, ^crinkled ( =» rivelled), iii. 

93. 3 a- 

riding device, slip-knot, ii. 395. 34 : 

riding snarl, id., i. 360. i. 
riffe raffe, rubbish or trough verses, 
iii. 353. 588; ♦iii. 374. 10: cf. mflFe 
raffe. 

rig, provide, set out, ii. 313. 10. 
right, true, exact, real, good, ii. 376. 
a8; iii. 10. 10; 15a. 4; 178. 16; 
183. 2: ‘in right of,* on behalf of, 
iii. 177. 15. 

rightful (judge), "ijust, i. 364. 34. 
right out race, run a, ii. 67. 17. 
rime after a play, i. 244. ao-l: 
‘neither rime nor reason,’ iii. 316. 
?3; a6o. 855 : ‘ rime doggerel,’ i. 
375. 8 ; ‘ riming’ distinguished from 
‘poetry’, i. 36. 14-15: love letters 
in rime, iii. 10. II. 

ring, ‘ crack one’s credit through the 
ring,’ i. 269. 26-7: *' carry a ring 
in Sie mouth,’ iii. 366. a8. 
ringbolt, iii. an. 29. 
ringle, bum with a ring, iii. 9. 3. 
ringoll, ?a little ring, iii. a 10. 5. 
Rinocerotry, Captain, iii. 367. 1053. 
rip, intery., i. 299. 34 (iii. 125. 29). 
ripe, ‘ soon ripe, soon rotten,’ ii. 123. 
10. 

rithmours, rimers, i. 35. 16. 

♦rive, vb, intr., crack, i. 59. 33. 
rivelled, wrinkled, i. 370. 18; il. 146. 
15; iii. 318. 5: twisted, ‘rineld 
gold,’ ii. 364, 115. 

Roan, Roum, i. 169. 14; iii. 22a. 24, 
25. 

trobble hobble, iii. 320. a. 

Robert, Father, a hermit, i. 371.29. 
Roberto, ezperto crede, i. 200. 4. 
Roberts, James, printer, i. 56; ii. 7. 
Robin Goodfellow, i. 347. 14; 367. 

I^in Hood, iii. 186, 31. 
robustious, iii. 191. 18. 
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Rochester, story of a dome of, i. loo. 
5 - 6 . 

Roger, tnisty, iii. 23. 32-3. 

Rogero^ a tune, iii. 122. 22. 

Rogers of Bifield, i. 99. 14. 
roguish, iii. 61. 36. 
roinish, scurvy, i. 324. 10. 

Roister Doisterdom, i. 324. 6-7. 

Rolfe, a sergeant, iii. loi. 22. 

Roman censors and fat men, i. SOT. 
1-3: Emperors who favoured law¬ 
breakers, ii. 170. 8-10: who tied 
the living and the dead together, ii. 
231.24-6: gluttony of, i. 199. 20-4: 
Roman marriage customs, i. 18. 5-8 : 
matron put to death for drinking 
wine, i. 39. 14-16; women for¬ 
bidden wine, i. 39. 8-9. 

Romans, derided poets, i. 25. 8-10: 
their love of monuments, ii. 279. 
28-33 '• obtained food from all parts 
of the world, iii. 286. 1687, &c. 
Rome, the preachers to the courtesans 
at, i. 285. 4: Wilton’s visit to, ii. 
280-1 : hair, dress, weapons at, ii. 
281. 9-31 : bandits between Rome 
and Naples, ii. 281. 33, &c.: mag¬ 
nificence of gardens, baths, &c., ii. 
282-5 : hospitals at, ii. 285, 30-4: 
law about housebreakers and robbers, 
ii. 304. 11-14: triumph proclaimed 
by an infant at, iii. 63. 3-6 : a woman 
at, whose child was killed by light¬ 
ning before delivery, iii. 121. 25-7 : 
‘romed to Rome,^ iii. 185. 29: 
mentioned, iii. 91. 15 : cf. Roome. 
Romford, the colliers of, ii. 310. 5-7. 
romthsome, see roomthsome. 

Romulus, his law of women and wine, 
i- 39* *3 • prohibited the worship of 
foreign gods, i. 79. 32-4. 

Roome, RomCf iii. 91. 15; 121.25; 
294. 1924. 

roomthsome, roomy^ iii. 196. 5. 
roost (roust), t/6., harbour^ lodge^ ii. 
64. 22. 

ropehaler, sailor, iii. 180. 24. 
ropemaker, the Harveys referred to as 
sons of a, i. 195. 32 ; 197 mar|f.; 257. 
23 ; 270. 4-5; 274.17-21; lii. 3.6; 
56. 35> &C.; ct freq. 
rope-rhetoric, iii. 15. 35. 
roperipc, note on iii. 65. 26-7. 
rope-walker, a Turkish, i. 262.1^20: 
at Queen Mary’s coronation, ill. 64. 
1 - 3 . 
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Rosamund, Daniel’s, i. 192. 18. 
Roscius, an epistle to, intended to be 
inserted in IHerce Penilesse, i. 153. 
17; inferior to Ned Allen, i. 215. 
13-15: mentioned, i. 215. 8; iii. 
324- 9 * 

roses, death by smothering with, ii. 
243. 26-8. 

rotten ripe, iii. 64. 17. 

Rotterdam, Surrey and Wilton at, ii. 
245. 21, &c. 

rotunde profunde, iii. 10. 27. 

Rouen, siege of, i. 169. 14. 
rough-cast, vb., ii. 139. 32 : adj.Jig., 
iii. 154. 9 ; *385- 24. 
rough-enter, vh., ii. 47. 28. 
rough-hew, vb., i. 271. 4. 
frounce robble hobble, iii. 320. 2. 
Rounceval, iii. 36. 11-12. 
round, adj., good, thorough, i. 195. 5 ; 
iii. 32. II : -ly, iii. 42. 30; 90. 33. 
roimd (of a herring), iii. 221. 21; ‘to 
walk the round,’ iii. 10. i. 

Round Church in Cambridge, The, 
i. 200. 1; (iii. 266. 1031). 
roimdelay, *i. 64. 12 ; ii. 73. 19. 
Roussi, the Lord dc, i. 97. i. 
roust, vb., see roost. 

♦rout (rowt), tumult, i. 81. 29. 
rowel, vh,, iii. 186. 25. 
Rowlands, S., borrowed from Nashe 
by way of Lodge, notes on i. 162. 
34“5 ; 208. 23 : ?borrowed direct, 
notes on i. 169. 11-12, 22; 200.16; 
208. 29-34: his praise of dogs in 
Greene's Ghost t^en from Sextus 
Empiricus or from Nashe, iv. 429; 
430-1. 

Rowland's Godson, The Jig of, iii. 
235 - 76. 

rowse, sb., ?stream, iii. 171. 30. 

Royal Exchange, The, attributed to 
Nashe, v. 139. 
royalize, ii. 60. i o. 
royal of plate, the Spanish coin real 
de plata, worth about 6\d., iii. 58. 30. 
Roydon, Matthew, his epitaph on 
Sidney, iii. 323. 18-23. 
rub, sb., hindrance, ♦!. no. 36; iii. 
183. 28. 

rubarbe, see rhubarb, 
rubber, ‘a Trinity College rubber,* 
iii. 17. 15-16. 

rubbing-brush, iii. 7. 28 ; ii. 226. 5. 
rubbish, adj., i. 373. 7 ; Ui. 183. 36 ; 
rubbishest, iii. 108. 34. 
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rubric, vh,, ^ sign and seal {cf, Sf>an, 
mbricar), iii. 167. 27. 
ruddocks, red, money, iii. 174. 17, 
rudity, rudeness, i. 298. 4. 
rue, vb. intr.’f ii. 112. 27. 
ruentem parietem ne inclina, ad, i. 
291. 7. 

ruff, an alderman s, ii. 300. 23. 

+iuffe raffe, iii. 320. 3 ; cf. riffe raffe. 
Ruffians’ Hall, i. 187. 16; iii. 356. 3. 
ruffling, swaggering, i. 33. 10; ♦iii. 
341 * 17 - 

rugged arms (Satan s), *1 rough, ii. 22. 
33 - 

rumaticke, rumatizc, see rheu-. 
rumming of Elanor, iii. 252. 588-9. 
run (ol an adage), i. 308. 8 : (of dice), 

ii. 291. I : (of expense), iii. 93. 9: 

* to run one's country,’ fiee, ii. 183. 
3 ; *‘10 run to powder,’ i. 93. 37. 

rundlet, a small barrel, iii. 186. 21 ; 
347 - 434 - 

runnagate, *i. 87. 8; il. 297. 16; 
394. 265. 

Rupenrope, iii. 65. 27. 
rustles, strewn on the floor, iii. 290. 
1814-15. 

Russell, John, ii. 264, i, 7. 
russet coat, i. 33. 8; 384. 20: Sir 
Rowland Russet-coat, name for a 
yeoman, i. 160. 23-4. 

Russia, the Commander of Silence, an 
officer in, iii. 32. 33-5: no presents 
but of meat and drink in, iii. 150. 
4-5: men kill themselves at the 
prince’s orders in, iii. 181.12 marg. 
Russian phrase, iii. 40. 13. 

Russians, how buried, iii, 31. 17-18. 
rust (of peace), i. 213. 23. 
rustical, ii. 363. 65. 
rusty (of corn), attacked by a kind of 
fungus, ii. 158. 5. 

ruta, rue, good against devils, i. 238. 

30. 

ruth, sorrow, suffering, ii. 368. 222. 
rutilant, iii. 189. 27. 
rutter, sailing directions, iii. 162. ao. 
Rye, Ascham on the fishermen of, iii. 
181. 19-20: inferior to Yarmouth, 

iii. 182. 31, &c. 
ryming, see rime. 

S. -Sir, ?iii. 53; 17; i 87 . 9. 

.s., scilicet, note on i. 166. 4 marg. 

S., H., (editor of the Arcadia,) iii. 
147. 12. 


sa, *sa ho,’ exclam., iii. 118. 14. 
Sabaeans, how they reff esh their sense 
of smell, iii. 313. 29, &c. 

Sabina, Poppaca, bathed in asses’ 
milk, i. 17. 3-5. 

Sabine maids and the soldiers of 
Romulus, ii. 267. 30-2. 
sable-coloured, ii. 378. 113. 
saciety, satiety, iii. 314. 2. 
sack, more sacks to the mill,’ i. 
123 - 31 - 

sack (wine), dead dogs and cats in, 

ii. 68. 36-7. 

sacklesae (Jfr. dial.), innocent, iii. 188. 
21. 

sacramentally, by oath, iii. 187. 19. 
sacramentary, ii. 311. 14. 

Sacrapant herring, iii. 184. 8. 
saddle, * to set {sit) beside the — ,* iii. 
75 - 3 - 4 - 

Sadducean, adi., ii. 115. 13. 

seriously, ii. 263. 13; iii. 219. 
30; et freq. 

sadness in, seriously, in earnest, i. 

304. 26; iii. 64. 27. 

Sadoleto, Jacopo, iii. 74.16 ; 316. 32. 
'^BSron,vb., to paint yellow, ii. 274.16. 
Laffron Walden, the bias bowl at, i. 
i 2. I : G. Harvey bom there, iii. 
.*)5* 31-2: vhj hackney-men of, and 
G. Harvey, ’ii. 95. 18-23 ‘ G. Har¬ 
vey at, iii. 101. 29-31: mentioned, 

iii. 82. II. 

sag, hang down, i. 162. 33 ; 177. 32 : 

^ be loosely clothed, i. 160. 24. 
sage, 'i sage green, i. 163. i. 
sa ho, see sa. 

sailors, i. 378. 35, &c.: sw^ering 
sailors at Plymouth, &c., iii. 174, 
2-8 : enmity between them and sol¬ 
diers, iii. 203. 29-30; their priva¬ 
tions, i. 171. 4-5 ; iii. 180. 35, dec. 
saim, vh., grease, i. 167. 18, 

Saint Albans, the term kept at, iv. 
417, note 2 ; v. 194: see Christopher, 
Michael’s. 

saints of various countries and towns, 
iii. 226. 15-18. 

♦sakar, i. 118. 26. 

salamander, lives in, or upon, fire, ii. 
46. 27, &c.; iii. 223. 25 : blasts fruit 
with its glance, ii. 230. 28-^. 
salary, adj., hired, il, 148. 17; iii. 
20. 1. 

Salisbury (Sariibury]^, the Bishop of, 
see Jewel. 
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Salisbury (Salsbury) Plain, lit 30. 2 ; 

93.34-5; 170-1- 

sallet, salad, and head-piece, i. aoo. 14. 
sally, vb,, leap, dance, iii. 189. 31: 

— by,/fl« by, i. 322. 30. 

’^salt upon salt, iii. 180. 11. 
♦snltpetennan, iii. 355. 17. 

Salnstius, see Du Bartas. 
salve, vb., remedy, cUone for, ii. 31.8; 
aa8. 2. 

Samaab, see Saniaab. 

Samogetae, fire worshipped by the, 
iii. 40. 7. 

sampsownd, 1 , i. 256. 24. 
sance, see sans. 

sancebell, sanctus bell, i. 199. i. 
Sandon soil as laie befel. In, a ballad, 
iii. 36. 32- 

Sandwich Haven, i. 71. 17. 
sanguine (complexion), i. 255. 16-17; 
281. 33 : sb. (of the Fcury Queen), 
i. 28 k 31. 

Sanhedrin, ii. 65. 14. 

Saniaab, a spirit, i. 231. 29. 
Sannazzaro, mentioned, iii. 126. 2. 
sans, without, ii. 152. 12 ; (sance) iii. 
172. 27. 

Santa Cruz, commodities of, coins, iii. 
90- 35- 

Sapho, the Libyan, see Psaphon. 
sapiens dominabitur astris, iii. 124. 

19-20; *381. 27-8, 

Sappho, Harvey calls his gentlewoman 
‘Sappho’, iU. 112. 13: mentioned, 
(Psapho) ii, 261. 32; iii. 331. 24. 
Saracen, fie3h<>eating, i. 201.19: face 
like a Saracen, ii. 247. 28: adj., 
(butcher), iii. 13. 10; -ly, adv., iii. 
90. 13- 

sarcenet, a fine silk stuff, i. 178. 2. 
Sardanapalus, his feasting, iii. 285. 
1660-1. 

Sarding Sands, iit l6l. lo-ii. 
Sarisbnry, see Salisbury, 
sarpego, see serpigo, 
sarry, ne, {Sc. di^.,) not a single, iii. 
188. 22. 

Sarum plain song, iii. 184. 23-4. 
sat cito si sat bene, i. 271. 17. 
satirical, i. 5. 20. 
satirism, satire, ii. 12. 5. 
satishedly, ii. 13. 18. 

Saturn, a planet of ill omen, cf. ii. 73. 

10: a causer of madness, iii. 63.26-7. 
Saturnine, ill-fated, ii. 73.10: hea:vy, 
dull, iii. 216. 2. 
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Satuminus (Roman consul), ii. 82. 25. 
Satumists, morose persons, dullards, 
i. 192. 9. 

♦sauce malapert, iii. 360. 27. 
Saviour’s, St., at Norwich, iii. 212. 6. 
Savonarola, compared to Martin Mar- 
prelate, i. 79. 6, &c. (cf. III. 35, 
&c.): his merits and his superstition, 
i. 112. 25, &c.: his popish doctrines, 
i. 112. 35-7 ; 113. 18-20 : a sermon 
of his quoted, i. 113. 2-9. 
savour, kapprove, ii. 369. 271. 

Saxo Grammaticus, the Danish His¬ 
tory of, i. 233. 21. 

say, ‘ well said,’ well done, iii. 240. 
200: some joke on sing and say, iii. 
284. 1631. 

saying, ‘ to have a saying to,’ i. 309. 

11: cf. prettily well. 

8cab,y?^., i. 27. 26; iii. 372. 37. 
Scabbed-hams, Jacques, i. 169. 22. 
scald, scurvy, contemptible, i. 154.10; 
iii. 49. 14; 151. 4; (scauld) 222. 
16. 

scales, kayles, iii. 247. 428. 

Scaliger, name for herring, iii. 194. 

scallion, a shallot or kind of onion, 
iii. 35 - 1- 

scambling, disorderly, scrambling, i. 
26. 19. 

discuss, i. 122. 17. 

scandal, libel, false accusation, i. 191. 

37- 

Scanderbeg, iii. 191. ii. 

scant, adv., scarcely, iii. 159. 3; cf. 

hard: -ly, 'ipoorly, i. 313. 13. 
scape, escapade, i. 286, 15; iii. 249. 
516. 

Scar., of Warwickshire, iii. 370. 21. 
scarab, produced from ashes (or asses), 
i. 174. 4: scarab fly, i. 262. 9. 
scarebug, sh., bogey, apparition, ii. 43. 
22 : vb., to terrify, ii. 291. 8; iii. 
114- 4 - 5 - 

scarccrow, i. 172.-la ; ii. 39. 8 : culj., 
fiii. 113. 25 ; 114. 34, 37. 

Scarlet, one, iii. 97. 27. 

Scarlet, Thomas, printer, ii. 199; 205; 
iii. 379. 

scatteringlv, dispersedly, i. 46. 9; ii. 

28. 12; iii. 148. I. 
scatterings, droppings, i. 169. 5. 
scavenger, iii. 180. 4. 
scholar in Cambridge and a red her¬ 
ring, tale of a, iii. 212. 16, dec. 
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scholars prefer spring and autumn, iii. 
373. 1351-3. 

scholastical (entertainment), ii. 346. 

la. 

school, *‘to go to school to,* i. lai. 

Schoolmastery The, see Ascham. 
sciatica, iii. ii. 16. 
science, has no enemy but the igno¬ 
rant, i. 35. 37. 

sciences, the seven liberal, i. 370. 15; 
iii. II. 16; 149.6-7; 151.30; cf. 
i. 343. 33. 

scientia, ‘nulla cst magna scientia 
absque mixlura demenliae,’ iii. 365. 

993-3. 

Scipio, why called Africanus, iii. 343. 
6-7 : Scipio and Laclius used to play 
on the sea-shore, iii. 235. 55-6: 
flames come out of ‘ the Scipios’ ’ 
heads, iii. 6a. 36, &c. : ‘ delegatory 
Scipio,* iii. 303. 10. 
scoff, vb. trans.y iii. 80. 18. 

Scoggin, referred to by Harvey, iii. 
47. 19. 

sconce, heady or helmety iii. 178. 16. 
sct^e, purporty purposty ii. 89. 33; 

367. 6, 15; iii. 172. 8. 
scorchingly, ii. 136. 35. 
score, ‘ to run on the score,’ iii. 88. 
13-14: ‘to set one on the score for,* 
iii, 90. 13 : ‘ upon the score,’ unpaid 
for, iii. 148. 19. 

scorn, ‘ to take scorn that,* iii. 73. 7. 
scorpions, oil of, ii. 311. la {see Ad¬ 
denda). 

Scot, Reginald, his Discovery of 
Witchcrafty i. 309. i; 351. 10; v. 
133. 

scot and lot, iii. 56. a ; 161. 31. 
scotch, slash for broiling, iii. 17. 29. 
scotch and notch, out of all, iii. 10. 

Scotch dialect, iii. 188.14-33: Scotch 
saddle, iii. 134. 37 : the Scotch said 
to be treacherous, iii. 35. a-3 ; see 
crown. 

scot-free, ii. 378. ii; 319. 19. 

Scoto, a juggler, ii. 353. 7-8 {see 
Addenda). 

Scott, Sir W., use of an incident in 
Nashe’s Unf. Trav. by, iv. 355. 
scour (of hawks), iii. 301. ia. 
scratch, vb.y — over (an argument, 
theme), i. 369. 10: — with, fght 
withf iii. 93. 36. 

V 


scratches, a disease of horsesy iii. 33. 

30 . 

scrattop, i. 399. 31. 

scrimpum scrampum, iii. 115. 33. 

Scriptures, see Bible. 

scritch, screechy i. 289. 4; iii. 100.14; 

300 . 6. 

scritch-owl, screech-owly i. 336. 3; 

386. 18 ; iii. 108. 33. 
scrivano, xuritevy iii. 89. 3i. 
scrupulosity, ii. 151. 3a. 
scruze, ii. 327. 23. 

scull, steel scull-capy ii. 232. 34. 
scull crowned hat, ii. 300. ai-a. 
+scumnier, iii. 47. 7. 
scummer out (a book), vb.y to put forth 
{lit. defecate), iii. 130. a a. 
scummy, ii. 158. 39. 
scuppet, sb.y shovely ii. 316. 4; vb.y iii. 

181. 13. 

Scurfe, Peter, i. 296. 13. 

♦scurrile, iii. 347. 13. 
scurrilityship, i. 298. 3. 
scurvies, the, scurvy, i. 171. 3. 
scutchanel, vb., colour red, iii. 54. 27. 
scutcheon out, emblazon, iii. 107. 8. 
scutchery, knavery, i. 368. 33 ; ii. 235. 
36; iii. 137. 18. 

scute, ii. 184. 9; iii. 101. 9 ; v. 195. 
scuttle, ‘ fly out scuttels,’ ii. 235. 14. 
Scylla, i. ii. 27. 

Scythian Gabriel, name for C. Harvey, 
iii. 49. 15. 

Scythians, detested gold, iii. 34a. 283: 
tighten their girdles when hungry, 
iii. 318. 18-33; reverence ancient 
customs, iii. 366. 37, &c. 
sea, higher than the land, ii. lai. 
14-16, 

sea (of a bishop), see, iii. 138. 35; 
163. 33. 

sea-beef, as stale as, ii. 180. 16. 
sea-circled, ii. 313. 30. 
sea-coal, iii. 39. 17. 
seagull (ignorance), easily deceived, 
iii. 312 . 29 : cf. gull, 
seal (of religion), ii. 335. 35: seal at 
arms, iii. 68. 5-6, 

seal, skins of, used for grating or 
polishing {fif shark-skin is not 
meant), ii. 316. 5. 

seam, vb., see saim, 

♦sea-mark, beacon, i. 74. 26. 
sea-pie, iii. 202. 19. 

sear out, bum out, ii. 136. 10. 
sease, seize, ♦iii. 363. 31. 
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sea-stars, starfish^ bum one another, 
ii. 339. 14-15. 
scathe up, see seethe, 
sea-whale, see whale. 

Sebastian, Don, said to be alive, iii. 

313 . 33-5 : see Spain, 
second hand, at the, i. 30 . 37 ; 360. 

30 . 

secrecies, ‘the servant of my—ii. 
359. 6-7. 

secretary, confidant^ i. 366. 3 i ; fiii* 
47. 7 : follower^ disciple^ ii. 330. 4. 
•sect-master, sect-founder^ i. 133. 36. 
sects, numerous in England, i. 173. 5, 
&c. 

•sectuary, sectary, i. 193. 30 marg. 
secular (satirist), i. 375. 16. 
secundum formam statuti, ii. 346. 30. 
Secundus, Joannes, hi& Basia, iii. 176. 
36-7. 

secure, ad;., careless, confident, ii. 16. 
9; 89. 18. 

security, carelessness, indifference, i. 

31. 37; ii. 10. 19; 34. 35; 39. s; 
133 . 3; 144. 34; 145. 33 : attack 
upon it, ii. 155. 15, &c.; man of 
—iii. 346. 37. 

sedge, i. 167. II. 

Sed^ick’s pack-pricks, ?, iii. 363. 3. 
seditious, ? quarrelsome, iii. 68. 39. 
sedulous, ii. 56. 8: -ly, ii. 350. 6. 
seeded, ppL, run to seed, ii. 79. 35; 
158. 38. 

seedsman, sower, i. 330. 3 i. 

see him and see him not, iii. 139. 16. 

seek, ‘ to seek to,' apply to, i. 34. 8: 

‘ to seek,’ wanting, deficient, ii. 355. 
35; 309.33. 

seely, foolish, silly, ♦i. 131. 19 ; 333. 
3 ; ♦iii. 346. 11: (scly) ii. 80. 6 ; 
100. 33; 119. 3; 159. 9. 
seen and allowed, i. 310. 10; ii. 301. 

10. 

seen in, skilled in, i. 35. 35; 309. 5; 
334. 34; ii. 116. 16; 360.7,14; iii. 
HI. 17; *348. 33. 

seethe, Soil, ii. 335. 31: {pret., sod) 

11. 75. 36: (/». ppl., sodden) ii. 137. 
.16: seethe up, hil up or over, (scathe) 
ii. 108. 31 . 

seigniories, their, as a title, iii. 3x6. 

31 . 

scigniority (segn-), rank, i. 380. 9. 
sejoin, serrate, ii. 104 marg. 

Sclden, J., his reference to Nashe, v. 
* 54 - 


[sea-stara 

Selencus, ‘ his airy castles,’ i. 348. 13. 
Selencus and his son, see Zaleucus. 
Seleucus Philopator, king of Syria, his 
attempt to plunder the treasury at 
Jerusalem, i. 95. 3, &c. 
self, adj., the same, iii, 193. 31: ‘this 
self-love Age,’ iii. 85. 3. 

Selim, see Rhinoceros Zelim. 

Selimns, P. Jovius’ invective against, 
iii. 65. 1-3 : bom under capricorn, 
iii. 83. 31 - 3 . 

sely, see seely. 

serablably, similarly, iii. 157. 4. 
semel insanivimus omnes, iii. 79. 27 ; 

a 3 .S- 56-7* 

seminaiize, sow, ii. 60. 39. 
seminary, sb., priest, •iii. 369. 28: 
Spriest or place of education, ii. 134. 
38 ; *iii. 342. 35: adj., ? semincU, 
causing growth, i. 338. 35. 

Seminary, the English, at Rome, i. 
73 - I- 

Semiramis, in love with her son, i. ii, 
36 ; with a horse, iii. 113. 7-8: and 
the fall (or revolt) of Babylon, iii. 
198. 16-19. 

semitory, scimitar, iii. 9. 19. 
semovedly, individually, separately, 
ii. 80. 35. 

semper Augustus, iii. i8o.‘ 17. 
sempitemally, ii. 393. 33. 
sempitemity, iii. 175. 6, 

Seneca, quoted on wives and women, 

i. 13. 35-6; 15. 13-14 : on Claudius 
Caesar’s last words, v. 196 : wrote 
of the art of memory, ii. 399. 15-16 : 
why condemned to death, i. 286. 7 : 
died by bleeding, ii. 60. 7; 308. 14 ; 
cf. iii. 316. 2-3 : termed all lime (or 
sand), i. 317. 35 : the ‘ Proverbs* of, 
1 . 15. 12-19 note: inferior to P. 
Aretino, ii. 266. 12-14: will die to 
our stage, iii. 316. 3-4: English 
Seneca, iii. 315. 30: Nashe’s bor¬ 
rowings from, V. 118: his plays 
mentioned, i. 64. 3-3. 

Sennacherib, iii. 360. 22. 
sense, a reprobate, *i. 78. 24. 
sensed, censed, iii. 216. 30. 
sensible, able to be felt, ii. 173. 2. 
sensuality, m'wtf (? including murder'), 

ii. 396. 20. 

sent, scent, i. 17. 26; •61. 18; ♦109. 
19; et freq. 

sentence, decision, i. 13.33: aphorism, 
iii 43- 7- 
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sentinel, vb,, ii. 43. 18. 

♦sentry, to take, i. 126. 26. 
sepia, squirts out ink, i. 87. 21. 
September, an anagram of the world’s 
creation, iii. 83. 35, &c. 

Sepulchre, the Holy, fraudulently 
made by Saracens, ii. 63. 15 : names 
scribbled on it, iii. 93. 35, &c : the 
length and breadth of Christ’s tomb, 
i. 183. 8—9* 

sequele, sequely i. 268. 11 ; ♦iii. 363. 
27. 

sequester, vh., iii. 153. 8. 
tseraphical visions, iii. 45. 19: + — 
omniscians, iii. 46. 18. 
sere (scare), withered with age, i. 
292. 9. 

serena, dam/> evening air, i. 384. 7. 
Sergestus, a character in ^Dido\ ii. 
350. 282, &c. 

Sergius, the first setter-up of Mahomet, 
iii. 137. 14. 

sermons, profane learning may be 
used in, ii. 124. 14, &c.; 126. 36, &c.; 
cf. ii. 183. 32-6. 

serpent, children shown to serpents in 
Africa, ii. 96. 19 {see Addenda) : 
birds frightened by painted serpent, 
iii. 234. 30-3. 

serpentine, cuij., ii. 46. 27; iii. 195. 
39 ; * 353 - 35 ; *. 365 ‘ . 36 - 
serpigo, a skin disease, iii. ii. 16. 
servants, deserts of old, like old sores, 
iii. 246, 409-10; bad servants, iii. 
270. 1144-9; 272. 1214-25. 

Servetus, Michael, iii. 124. 25. 

servey, survey, i. 239. 23. 

service, a small pear-like fruit, ii. 

38.5. 317- 

Sesostris, images of, iii, 36. 4. 
sesquiamus of Freigius, i. 272. 26. 
set, sb.yfold, ii, 355. 38. 
set, vb.,sit, iii. 60. 15; 75. 3: set by, 
to esteem {highly), and to set aside, 
i. 294. 12: set forth, display, ii. 
135. 11; iii. 168. 14-15: set on, 
‘ set it soundly on,* make a deter¬ 
mined attempt, iii. 123. 33 : set out, 
adorn, i. 13. 30: set up, start a 
business, i. 364. 10 ; ii. 95. 10: 
reserve, put aside, \\. 75. 37-8: ‘set 
up a size of bread,* apportion, or 
mark up the 'charge for, i. 197. 31. 
Seton’s modalibus, iii. 367. 37. 
setter, a term of cony-catching, i 357. 
* 5 - 


setting-stick, i. 18. 38. 
settle (in one’s conscience), iii. 93. i. 
Seven Deadly Sins, see Tarlton. 
seven liberal sciences, the (i. e. gram¬ 
mar, logic, rhetoric; arithmetic, 
geometry, mnsic, astronomy), i. 174. 
30 ; 270, 15; iii. ii. 16; cf. ii. 260. 
M-I 5 - 

seven-night, sh., week, iii. 90. 13. 
Seven Sleepers, The, iii, 163. 34. 
Seventeen Provinces, The, the Nether¬ 
lands {the provinces originally be¬ 
longing to the duchy of Burgundy), 
i. 225. 13 . 

seventeens, shift of the, ii. 311. 17. 
several, ‘ at several times,' on various 
occasions, i. ai3. a6. 

Seville (civil) orange, i. 329. 31. 
sex, only found in compound bodies, 
i. 235. 3-4 : there is sex in all things, 
iii. III. 19-ao. 
sextine century, iii. 160. 8. 

Sextus, Pope, see Sixtus V. 

Sextus Empiricus, iii. 332. 31-2 : his 
Hypotyposes used by Nashe, v. 120; 

133 . 

Seymour, Edward, Earl of Hertford, 
iii. 96. 23-3. 

Sforza, Caterina, story of, iii. 113. 4-5. 
shackle, vb., ii. 304. 34. 
shad, sb., shed, iii. 304. 16. 
shadow, sb., protection, iii. 391. 1828 : 
pretence, \\. 153. 33: 'tinner mean¬ 
ing, iii. 193. 13; ‘the shadow of 
your feet’s shadow,' iii. 150. 8 : vb., 
conceal, disguise, i. 14. 19 : repre¬ 
sent, picture, ii. 376. 26; iii. 21. 25. 
shaft or a bolt of, make a, i. 368. 29. 
Shakerley, i. 357. 4: the house of the 
Shakerlics, v. 196. 

Shakespeare, fancied allusion to, note 
on i, 176. 5-6; to his Richard III, 
note on i. 213 34-7 ; to Henry VJ, 
note on i. 212. 24-5. 
shall, 'mary, and shalt,* ii. 311. 9: 

‘ and shall,’ iii. 41. 6. 
shallop, iii. 182. 3. 
shallow-footed, i. 307. 33. 
shamefastness, i. 18. 32-3. 
shame-swollen (toads), i. 197. 10. 
sharker, sharper, i, 379. i. 
sharp, at, iii. 39. 8. 

♦shatter, vb. intr., i. 10a. 31. 
shaugh, a dog, iii. 183. 36. 

♦shaveling,iii. 387. 4. 
shaving, helps a beard, iii. 6. 14-15* 
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shaving of the press, i. 371. 9. 
shear (ropes) asunder, breaks ii. 384. 
303 - 

shed, vh, intr.^ run off {as tva/or), 
i. 305. 17 marg. 

sheep-biter, i. 175. 5; ii. 98. 34; 

360. 3; iii. 190. 24; *373. 36. 
sheep-drunk, i. 207. 26. 
sheep-grazing districts, iii. 178. 37-33. 
sheep’s eye in a calf’s head, iii. 53. 
37. 

sheep-skin, sleening in one to cause 
true dreams, iii. 61. 3-4. 
sheer, see shear. 

♦sheere, shire, iii. 351. 20. 
sheet, confession in a white, iii. 393. 
36-7. 

Sheffield, right, iii. 178. 16. 
shelf, reef, pi. shelfes, ii. 364. 107; 
381. 305; pi. shelves, ii. 346. 147; 
iii. 161. 16: shelves of oysters, i. 
379 - 21 - 

shell, ?, ii. 384. II ; ‘to creep (peep) 
out of the shell,’ i. 316. 18-19; li. 
86. 8-9 ; 133 . 34. 

sheriffs’ posts, painting of the, note 
on i. 180. 31-3. 

sheriffs’ tub at Newgate, the, iii. a86. 
1678. 

she saint, the devil a, i. 6. 4. 
shettle, sb., shuttle, ii. 90. 13. 

♦shettle (memory), untrustworthy, i. 
103 . 9. 

shettlecock, iii. 335. 33. 
shield, *‘God shield,* wrongly used 
f>^r ‘ God grant' , iii. 369. 3 . 
shift, trick, i. 16. 13; 19. 11; ii. 
309. 33 : ‘whatever shift he made,’ 
however he managed it, iii, 97. 6-7 : 
see seventeen. 

shifter, trickster, fi. 399. 34, a6; 
(304. 31 ). 

shifting companions, cheats, sharpers, 
iii. 315. 36. 
shine, sb., ii. 383. 39. 
shins, ‘ to cross shins with,’ i. 331. ii; 
‘ to cross one over the —,’ ii. 306. 
31: •* to come over one’s — with,* 
i. 84. 33-4: *‘a w^ over the —,* 
i. 133 . 34: ‘cut off by the —,’ ii. 
379- 15 - 

ship, looks large in a river, i. 31. 37, 
&c.: thousand ships of the Greeks, 
iit 184. 31 - 3 . 

Shipman’s hose, i, 17a. 16; 337. 7. 
•hip of fools, see Brant 


shipping, God send him good, ii. 

323 . 30 . 

shipwrack, sh., ii. 383. 349; (ships- 
wrack) ii. 38. 30: vb., i. 333. 6; iii. 
35. 9. 

shitten, i. 304. ai. 

shivers, ii. 337. 33. 

shoal, multitude, ii. 68. 30. 

shoe: old shoes exchanged for brooms, 

i. 63. 30 : * to go over the shoes in,’ 

ii. 215. 10. 

shoe-clout, iii. 114. 34. 
shoeing-hom, a provocative of drink, 
i. 307. 14; iii. 184. 16. 
shoe-rag, ii. 301. 3. 
shold, shallow, iii. 163. a. 
shop, ‘ to set up shop for oneself,’ iii. 
160. 7-8. 

shop-dust, i. 167. 9; 31a. 30 ; ii. 380. 
a6. 

shore-creeper, iii. i8a. 7. 

Shoreditch, prostitutes at, i. 316. 6-7 ; 
217. 5; iii. 384. 33: ‘ale and Shor- 
ditch,’ iii. 54. 34-5. 

Shore's Wife, see Churchyard, Chute, 
short cut, see cut. 
shorten, vb.,fig., ii. 163. a, 3. 
shortest vowels and longest mutes, 

i. 319- ao. 

♦short heeled, wanton, iii. 384. 36: see 
pantofle. 

short-waisted (pamphlet), i. 333. 33. 
shot, *small, men armed with muskets, 

i. 135- 14. 

shoulder, over the, iii. 90. 9: * shrug 
the shoulders,’ ii. 319. 18 ; iii. 43. a : 
‘ clap on the shoulder,’ iii. 98. 33-3. 
shouldering, rivalry, ii. 135. 18. 
shrap, bait, i. 167. 8. 
shredded (gamester), iii. 32. a6. 
shrew, {applied to men) i, 334. a6; 
♦iii. 390. 14. 

shrewd (scruple). *i. 78. 5 : (fool), ii. 
334. 34: (shrowd head), ii. 334. 27 : 
shrewish, ii. 130. 6; iii. 39. 31; 
300 . 19. 

shrewdly, severely, ii. 184. 33: 

(shrowdly) iii. 94. 6. 
shrike, sb., shriek, ♦!. 96. 31: vb., li. 
319- 4 - 

shrive, Jconfess, i. 358. 4: ‘to shrive 
one very near,' examine very closely, 
i. 219. 33 . 

Shroft-tuisday, Shrove Tuesday, iii. 
184. S. 

shrove, vb., iii. 97. 35. 
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shrowd, vb., huU, iii. 90. 27; *356. 
16; 'ishcUer, *i. 75. 25: include, ii. 
147. 17 ; ♦iii. 345. 22 : -ed, hidden, 
iii. 276. 1341; ♦sss. 17. 
shrowds, attire, dress, ii. 370. 279. 
shrub, vh., "i scrub or shrug, ii. 311. 
30-1. 

shruck, shrug, ii. 219. 18. 
shrunk in the wetting, i. 274. 24. 
shuffle, ^sort over, i. 19. ii : shaffle 
up, get together hastily, i. 24. 29. 
shut, * to be shut of,* to be rid of, iii. 
23. 20, 22. 

sib, akin, iii. 168. 28. 

Sibil, Cybele, iii. 367. 4. 

Sibylla, i. 238. 19: the Sibyls, ii. 
123. 30. 

Sibyls, the Church of the Seven, at 
Rome, ii. 280. 11. 
sicco pede, iii. 45. 15. 

‘ Sick, sick, and very sick,* snatch of a 
ballad, iii. 260. 852. 

Sic probo, a scholar, i. 160. 14. 
side cloak, i. 269. 29; ii. 117. 34. 
♦side gowns, iii. 391. 27. 
sidelings, edgeways, i. 316. 26. 
sidelong, ii. 251. i. 
side pancd hose, ii. 227. 14-15. 
sider, syder, see cider, 
side sails, i. 179. 24. 
side-waisted, iii. 171. 35. 

Sidney, Sir P., praised, i. 7.35-6: he en¬ 
couraged scholars and men of talent, i. 
159. 10, &c. ; iii. 116. 7-^: praised 
by Du Bartas, i. 193. 32 : G.Harvey’s 
praise of him, i. 325. 26; iii. 49. 
9, &c., 31, &c. ; 50. 13, &C.; 131. 
6: G. Harvey’s verses to, iii. 92. 
X0-16: Harvey’s misuse of his name, 
iii. 35. 11-13: quoted, iii. 238. 145; 
271. 1173: said to derive ‘ pander * 
from Pandora, iii. 121. 8-9: title- 
page of his Arcadia, xiokie on iii. 147. 
12-17: referred to, iii. 76. 34; 116. 
3 | 33 - 

siege (seige), station, seat, ii. 49. 17. 
si foras hostem non habent domi in- 
venient, i. 211. 26. 
sifted Greek wit, i. 74. 4. 

Sigebert, king of East Anglia, iii. 
205. 19. 

sighted, ill, ^ill-advised, iii. 309. 27. 
sight-irking, ii. 148. 32. 
sight-killingly, ii. 128. 37. 

♦signet, ^signal, \. 135. ix. 
sii^orise, vb,, ii 60. 30. 


Silenes, mistress of Simon Magus, iii. 
III. 24. 

Silenus. iii. 321. 25. 

Silius Pocta, hi. iii. 25. 

♦sillibub, iii. 393. 9. 
silvan, ii. 283. 20. 

Silver, St., i. 288. 12. 
silver-falling streams, iii. 250. 534. 
silver games, i. 240. 8. 

Silvester, Pope, his brazen head, iii. 


30. I. 

Simeon such a sign, i. 343. 8. 
similiter desinens, iii. 66. 25. 

Simon, a priest, i. 94. 36, &c. 
Simonides, story of, i. 32. 28-36: his 
highest happiness, ii. 141. 21-2. 
Simon Magus, i. 232. 29: his mistress 
Selene or Helena, iii. iii. 23-4. 
simony, see purchasers, -ing. 
simper like a porridge pot, ii. 225. 

19-20 {see Addenda). 
simple (herbs) . . . simple fellows, 
ii. 230. I. 


simply, only, without other considera¬ 
tions, i. 351. 32; ii. 239. 12 ; iii. 
56. 22. 

Simpson, see Sj'mpson. 

Sims or Symmes, a Martinist printer, 
iii- 355- 18; v. 191. 

Sim Summer, iii. 268. 1090. 
sin, venial and mortal, i. 112. 35: no 
sin unless voluntary, ii. 131. 25-7: 
see consuetudo peccandi. 
sincere and fmigraphical, ii. 225. 34; 
iii. 5. 2-3. 

sinckanter, see cinquanter. 
sine linea, iii. 311. la. 
single-money, ii. 64. 35; 184. 8, ii; 
313 - “• 

single-soled, i. 165. 8-9; iii. 38. 15. 
singular, adj., ^ of special excellence, ii. 

180. 5: adv., especially, ii. 185. 27. 
isingularists, smirking, iii. 45. 25; 
46. 21. 

singularity, uniqueness, being different 
from others, ii. iii. 7 ; 221. 31; iii. 
3 > 5 - 7 ; *358. 19; *36*- 10; *384- 4 * 
Sinibaldo Crasko, namefor G. Harvey, 
iii. 20. 31. 

sinkapace, see cinquepace. 
sinnow, vb., clench {the fist), iii. 185. 


16. 


sinnowed, adorned, t 179. 24* 
Sinon, iii. 271. 1203. 
sin-sowed, ii. 294. 35. 
sin-surfeited, il 20,10. 
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sin-washing, i. i8i. 6. 
gi quis, a notice or announcement^ iii. 
7. 16 and znarg. 

Sir, ‘ Sir Peter and Sir Paul,’ *i. 57.7: 

‘ Sir John’ (i.e. Penry), *i. 134. a. 
sirenize, ii. 119. 7. 
fsirenized furies, i. 316. 10. 
siring-wise, cu a syringe^ ii. 384. 


sise, see size. 

♦sistem, sistren, sisters, iii. 357. 4; 
365. 5 - 

sit, — upon (of a parliament) (///. sit), 

i. 356. 19. 

sith, since, i. 24. 13; 217. 24. 
six and seven, to set at, iii. 27. 4. 
Sixpence, ^name of a dog, iii. 258. 784, 


sixpenny, as a term of depreciation, i. 
217.10; 7. 33 ; iii. 83. 32 : sixpenny 
nail, i. 166. 30. 

sixt, sixth, *i. 64. 23 f. n.; 343. Ii; ii. 
251. 7 ; iii. 177. 22. 

Sixtus V, said to have died of poison, 

i. 186. 34. 

size, portion of food, ration, i. 197, 31; 
iii. 65. II. 

size ace, ‘to give size ace and the dice,’ 

ii. 318. 16. 

sizing (at Cambridge), extra foodpur¬ 
chased from the college in excess of 
commons, iii. 7 i. 35. 

Skelton, John, his Tunning of Elinor 
Rumming (rumming of Elanor) re¬ 
ferred to, iii. 35a. 588-9. 
skill, vb., matter, ‘ it skills not,’ i. 
212. 8. 


skin, to sleep in a whole, iii. 78. ai. 
skin-case, ii. 141. 3a. 
skin-clipping, iii. 173. 17 ; cf. ii. 307. 
27 - 

skin-coat, iii. 189.33. 

skirt, to sit on one’s, iii. 17. 23. 

slabl^ry, iii. 114. 4. 

%\eLcV, ^stpone, ii. 376. 61. 
slaughter budge, see budge, 
slaughterdom, ii. 34. 3. 
slaughter-stack, ii. 13. 3a (49. 24-5). 
slaver, i. ao8. 15; 343. 15; iii. 268. 
1084. 

slavish, ii. 179. 29. 

^\di\OTi\Q.ii,term of contempt,\\{. 109. 3. 
sleep after meals harms tne eyes, note 
on i. 209. 21. 

sleeve, pockets in the, i. 159. 25 ; iii. 
32.35; 90. 25: ‘to smile in one’s 
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sleeve,* i. 21.37; ?a religious badge 
worn on the sleeve, i. 22. 33. 
sleeveless answer, iii. an. 18-9: — 
jest, i. 332. 34. 

Sleidan, cited on Friar Tecelius, iii. 19. 
36: his Chronicle used in Unf Trav., 
note on ii. 23 a. 5. 

sleight, trick, ii. 236. 25: adj. (slyght), 

? artificial {or slight, thin), iii. 250. 
537 - 

sleightest, adj., thinnest, ii. 229. 23. 
sleightly, ? easily, casually, or, ? cun¬ 
ningly, iii. 93. 4. 
slick, smooth, (slike) ii. a6i. 7. 
slick-stone, ii. 226. 8. 
sliding (stars), treacherous, iii. 196. 
34 - 

slight, see sleight. 

slightly, sleightly, cleverly, ii. 274. 32. 
slike, see slick. 

slip, a counterfeit, ii. 258. 34: ‘to 
give the slip to,* ♦i. 128. 37; ii. 
358. 24-5; 321. 24. 
slipstring, ii. 258. 25. 

♦slive, 'i blow, i. 103. i: cf. beslive. 
Sloane MS., supposed reference to 
Nashe in a, v. 149, note i. 
slop, iii. 180. 33. 

sloth, attacks upon, i. ao8. 35, &c.; 

ii. 155. 13, &c. 

Slovens’ Hall, iii. 353. 621: slovens’ 
press, laid up in, i. 371. 1-2. 
slovinly, iii. 376. 1344. 
fslow-worm, iii. 43. 15. 
slabber, vb., i. 311. 4: — over, iii. 93. 
4: — up, i. 34. 29. 
sluce, see sluice, 
fslug-plum, iii. 43. 16. 
sluice, sb., iii. 305. 35: vb., run out 
{as water), ii. 66. 3a ; 113. ai; a8a. 
17 - 

slur (a die), vb,, it 209. 34. 

Sluys (Sluse), battle of, iii. 164. 30, 
&c. 

slyght, see sleight, 
smack, sb., t trace, iii. aoo. 30. 
smell on, smell <2^ ii. 223. 33; — to, 
smell, ii. 108. 29. 

Smethwick, John, stationer, iii. 303; 

304- 

Smill, a Tartar prince, iii. 186. a8. 
tsmirking singularists, iii. 45. 25; 46. 
21. 

fsmirkt, iii. 16. 9. 

Smith, of Trinity College, Cambridge, 

iii. 85. 9. 
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Smith, Henry, i. 193.33, 8 cc. : Nashe 
possibly uskl his God's Arrow^ v. 
135 - 

Smith, Sir John, referred to, v. 194, 
note 10. 

Smith, Rodolph, iii. 399. 

Smith, Sir Thomas, G. Harvey’s refer¬ 
ences to, iii. 58. 2-8. 

Smithheld, swashbucklers of, ii. 148. 

38 : frays in, iii. 385. 1665. 
smith’s water, ii. 36. 31; 316. 7. 
Smithus vel Musarum Lachrimae^ G. 
Harvey’s, v. 164: quoted, iii. 78. il¬ 
ls : ridiculed in Pedantius, i. 303. 
25-7 ; iii. 80. 18-20. 
smoke, ‘ to make all smoke,* iii. 204. 
34: ‘to sell,smoke,’ iii. 225. 4-5: 
* the smoke of one's own country,* i. 
171. 26. 

smother, hidoy conceal^ (smoother) ii. 
337. 17: -ing, chocking {as smoke^ 
See.), ii. 330. 17; iii. 153. 14; 
(smoothering) ii. 373. 26. 
smouldry (air), dense, suffocating, ii. 
17a. 5. 

smudge, vb., cuiorn,\\\. 91. 37 : smudge 
'Iff i- 337- 34 •• spruce, 

iii. Q 4 . 13. 

smudge, vb., smoke, iii, 179. 35. 
snaffle, vb., ii. lai. 16. 

Snagge, Master, iii. 78. 7, 8. 
snake and husbandman, Aesop’s fable 
of the, ii. 130 . 9-13; iit 373, i 3 ia- 
* 3 - 

snakes engendered from the (spinal) 
marrow, ii. 138. 35-6: snakes and 
adders from blood, ii. 373. 28-9: see 
asp, vipers. 

snap-haunce, i. 204. 33. 
snappish, iii. 39. 31-a; 300 . 30 : -ly, 
iii. 10. 18. 

snarl, vb., entangle, i. 16. 10; ii. 98. 
35 : ? intertwist, ii. 284. 4 ; ? make 
a rasping noise, i. 166. 31. 
snarl, riding, slip-knot, i. 360. i. 
snase (of a candle), iii. 137. 7. 
snib, vb.,jeer at, snub, iii. 167. 13. 
snort, sru>re, *i. 119. 34; aai. 5. 
♦snout-holy, iii. 347. 9. 
snow-resembled, ii. 137. 33. 
snow water, ii. 306. la. 
snudge, miser, iii. 287. 1723. 
snudgery, iii. 155. 34, 

♦snuff, vb., 1 snort, sniff, i. 124. 16, 
snuff, sb., dregs of wine, i. 308. 17 ; iii. 
369. 1109: candle-end, ii. 151. 8: 
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(of a sentence), ? end, fragment, i. 
358. a6. 

so, conj., on condition that, ii. 33. 25: 
‘ so it is,’ i. 153. II; ii. la. 3 ; 
iii. 99. 31; 339. 181 ; 267. 1061: 
‘so it is that,’ ii. 336. 17; 313. 38; 
♦iii. 341, 9 : interj., see so ho ho. 
soaker, i. 303. 7. 

♦soaking,///., I, iii. 349. 26. 
fsoaking register, iii. 49. 5. 

Soares, or Suarez, Cypriano, note on 
i- 74 - 3 - 

sobriety, ♦!. no. I3: 1 serious or impor¬ 
tant part {of a matter), ii. 335. ai. 
Socrates, his opinion of women, i. la. 
35-7 : the son of a midwife, iii. 56. 
37: his daemon, i. 334. 31-3; 351. 
7 : he used to dance, iii. 234. 54-5 : 
his fondness for Alcibiadcs, iii. 108. 
37 : regarded as a fool by a physio¬ 
gnomist, i. 371. 10-13: reduced all 
philosophy to manners, i. 47. 39-30: 
was accused of innovation in religion, 
i. 79. 39-33 : why put to death, iii, 
379. 1459-60: his followers’opinion 
of the summum bonum, iii. 343. 30a- 
3 : Erasmus calls him ‘ Sancte So¬ 
crates,’ iii. 66. 3-3 {see Addenda): 
mentioned, iii. 136. I. 
sod, see seethe. 

sodain, on, suddenly, ii. 396. 14; on 
a —, ii. 396. 14 f. n.; 303. 33 : on 
the —, i. 310 . 9; 335. 17; iii. aia. 
30 - 1 . 

sodden, boiled, see seethe, 
soder, vb., solder, iii. 375. 1311: cf. 
Boulder. 

sodomitry, work in praise of, iii. 177. 
a: allowed by Aristotle, iii. 378. 
1415-16. 

soft! interj., stay I ii. 20^. 17; iii. 
369. 1108: ‘soft and fair,’ iii. 159. 
17: ‘soft you now,’ iii. 118. 39. 

♦fso ho ho, iii. 354. 24. 
soil, refuge of an animal when pur^ 
sued, ii. 371.336 : ‘ take soil,' ii. 113. 
18. 

Sol, a character in 'Summers Last 
Will', iii. 347. 441,447, &C.: sol« 
gold, see luna. 

sol, ‘ sol la me fa sol,* i. 275.33: ‘sol 
ut. . .,’ iii. 347. 443. 
solaecisme, i. 318. 33. 
soldado, ii. a 18. 9. 

♦soldatescha bravur^ i. loi. 37. 
soldierize, ii. 93. 26.* 
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soldien, cannot endure the lie, i. 188. 
33-5 : are vain-glorious, ii. 109. 5: 
Aeneas’ ‘common soldiers’, ii. 380. 
156: disturbances caused by dis¬ 
banded soldiers, note on ii. 155. 35 : 
no provision for the maimed, ii. 161. 

33- 4‘ 

soldiery, ii. 155. 35. 
solempne, solemn^ ii. 350. ii ; *iii. 
351. a6. 

solicit (a cause),iii. 46. 15. 
Solitnan and Perseda, note on iii. 
103 . 9. 

Solomon’s brazen bowl full of devils, 
iii. 61. lo-ii. 

Solomon’s (Salomons) Islands, The 
Solomon Islands^ iii. 187. 34. 

Solon, his law of adultery, ii. 154. 
3 .‘^- 6 . 

^solstitial, iii. 388. 19; 393. 19. 
Solstitium, a character in * Summer's 
Last IVilP, ill. 344. 357; 345. 361, 
&c. 

solus cum solo, ii. 38. 34. 
soly, solely, iii. 173. 36. 

Solyman herring, iii. 183. 9. 
somewhat like, i. ao8. 33 ; *iii. 350. 

34- 

Sommers, Will, see Summers, 
sommerset, somersault, iii. 34. 3. 
songs, see ballads, tunes ; in Summers 
Last Will ; 

Adieu, farewell earth’s bliss, iii. 
383-4. 

Autumn hath all the summer’s fruit¬ 
ful treasure, iii. 393. 

Fair summer droops, iii. 336-7. 
Merry, merry, merry, iii. 358 ; 363. 
Monsieur Mingo for quaffing doth 
surpass, iii. 364; 367. 

Spring, the sweet spring, iii. 338-9. 
Trip and go, heave and ho 1 iii. 340. 
songs and sonnets, i. 33. 37. 
sonnetto, i. 333. 33. 
sooth, vb., soothe, i, 176. 30: —(e) on, 
iii. 98. 16-17 • — 39- *3. 

soothsayers, see prognosticators. 
Sophister, Sophist, iii. 84.37: ? foolish 
reasoner, *iii. 346. 11. 

Sophisters’ Hills near Cambridge, iii. 

83- 13. 

sophistical, iii. 135. 19. 
sophisticate, adj., ? due to adulteration 
or admixture, iii. a 21. 3. 

Sophocleo cothomo, i. 315. 13. 
Sophronia, i. ii. 33. 


Sophy, iii. 173. 4. 

Sorbonists, iii. 84. 37. 
sort, number, gang, i. 166. 3 ; 179. 1; 
315- 3 ; «• 156. 5 ; iii- 315- 35 : ‘ after 
a sort,’ iii. 130. 30: ‘in lamentable 
sort,’ lamentably, i. 378. 34. 
sort, vb., tend, turn out, ii. 56. 5 : sort 
itself, happen, iii. 154. 35. 

Soterichus, his antipathy to sturgeon, 

i. 188. 29-30. 

Sothis, Dick, i. 384. 3. 

soul, foolish questions about the, i. 
47.12-31 : said by some to be blood, 

ii. 308. 4-5. 

soul passing-bell, iii. 163. 17. 
soulder, solder, ii. 337. 18 : cf. soder. 
soul-infused, ii. 10. 8. 
soul-surgeon, ii. 80. ao. 
soun, vb., sound, ii. 169. 18. 
sound, sb., swoon, (sownd) ii. 319. 
3; iii. 51. 30: vb., ii. 357. 34: cf. 
swound. 

sound, vb., imply, signify, iii. 181. 
34- 

sound (walk), adj.,good, iii. 159. 22. 
sounding, 1 famous, i. 46. 27. 
soupe off, sup up, drink, iii. 370. 
"39- 

sour, see pills. 

source, so., 'ipouring (or tears), iii. 

337. 113: ^ iii. 25p-534- 

source, vb. intr., rise, flow, i. 370. 
10: pour, stream, ii. 36. 22: sour- 
sing, springing, iii. 187. 4. 
sourd, spring {as a fountain), iii. 65. 

" 9 - 

sous, a sou, 11. a 12. 3. 

souse, vb., "ito be drenched, ii. 38. 9 ; 

sonst, wetted, iii. 7. ii. 
souter, sb., shoemaker, an ignoramus, 
*1. 63. 36; iii. ao8. 13; ’•'351. 4; 
*393- ^9' souterly, shoemaker-like, 
rude, i. 263. II ; *iii. 344. 17. 
Southampton, swaggering captains 
at, iii. 174. 2-8. 

Southampton, the Earl of, see Wrio- 
thesley. 

South Pole, to go under the, i. 182. 
a- 3 ‘ 

Southwark, brothels in, i. 194. 7 : 
a haunt of prostitutes, i. 216. 7-8; 
317. 6. 

sovereign (worth), ii. 365. 130. 
tsovereignty immense, i. 316. il. 
sow (of lead), iii. a 16. 13. 
sow-gelder, iii. 114. aa. 
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sownd, sowter, see sou-, 
spade (a beard), vb., cut spade-like^ 

i. 341. 31. 

spade peak, a form of beard, i. 169.13. 
Spain, full of Machiavellism, i. 176. 
11-12 : the plows often stumble 
upon gold veins, iii. 98. 36: the 
King of Spain and Sebastian of 
Portugal, iii. 3a. 13-16: the King 
of Spain’s style (title), ii. 280. 4: 
tiavellers in Spain examined, ii. 228. 
4 - 5 - 

span, ?a short ttme, iii. 258. 796. 
span counter, a game, iii. 279. 1967 ; 
295. 1950. 

spangled (feathers), ii. 360. 314. 
Spaniards, very proud, i. 176.11, &c.; 
li. 109. 4: in fighting aim at the 
heart, i. 186. 17: their light diet, 

i. 200. 12-15; ii. 301. 10-13: dress, 

ii. 300. 21, &c. 

spaniel, its fawning, i. 224. 28 ; iii. 
3$. 16-17: will not be driven away 
by beating, iii. 196. 13-14: for 
taking ducks, iii. 195. 32-3: catches 
at flies, ii. 69. 29. 

Spanish ♦buttons, iii. 384. 15 : —fig, 
li. 299. 3; —gloves, i. 18. 27-8: 
— hat, iii. 148. 24 : — leather, iii. 
220. 13: — needle, i. 18. 27. 
Spanish Tragedy, The, quoted, i. 
371- 34 - 

Spanish words and phrases {and those 
apparently intended for Spanish) ; 
bassia dona, iii. 92., 6-7: Bassia 
de vmbra de vmbra des los pedes, 

iii. 92. 7: bazilez (-los) manus, i. 
^ 39 - 15; iii* 91- 33 - soldado: 
cf. passado. 

sparage, adj., asparagus-like, i. 174. 
10. 

spare (fellow), ?, *111. 349. ii; (stuff), 
♦iii. 341. II. 
spare-ribs, iii. 41. 2. 
sparhawk, sparrow-hawk, iii. 201. 30. 
spark (of a diamond), small diamond, 

i. 350. 33. 

sparkling, red-hot, ii. 316. 4. 

sparrow, for his lechery lives but 
a year, ii. 225. 5-6. 
sparrow’s tail peak, i. 312. 10. 
spawl, splash {lit. slaver), iii. 211, 
32. 

Spe., goodman, iii. 355. 31-3. 
speak, * it is not to be spoken of,’ iii. 
90. II; 262. 911. 


speciality, ? detail, particular descrip^ 
tion, ii. 147. 36 ; iii. 160. 26. 
special-titled, ii. 129. 4. 
speck, vb., ^patch, ii. 124. 2. 
spectatores, iii. 139. 20; 295. 1951. 
speech, in, see in speech, 
speech-shunning, ii. 148. 32. 
spend, vb., make use of, iii. 204. 15. 
Spenser, Edmund, forgetful in neg¬ 
lecting ‘ Amyntas' in his Faery 
Queen, i. 243. 32, &c.: G. Harvey 
raxdi Mother Jlubberd's Tale, i. 281. 
24, &c.; cf. 321. 17, 18: supposed 
libels in it, i. 282. i-io : praise of 
Spenser, i. 282. ii,&c.: the Vergil 
of England, i. 290, 7 : his name able 
to sanctify anything, i. 327. 2-3 : 
his wit and scholarship, iii. 108. 
17-21 : ‘a miracle of wit,* iii. 323. 
9-10 : Spenser’s praise of (i. Harvey, 
i. 294. 6 : his sonnet in Harvey’s 
Four Letters, i. 326. 33, &c. : 
Harvey’s praise of Spenser, i. 325. 
27, 3a (iii, 131, 6): Harvey drags 
Spenser’s name into everything which 
he writes, i. 323. 34, &c.; iii. 35. 
11-13; 107. 22: Spenser (‘Signior 
Immerito ’) had nothing to do with 
the printing of the correspondence 
between him and Harvey, i. 295. 
35, &c. : Spenser’s eulogies of Lady 
Carey, ii. 10. ai-a : other references 
to Spenser, ii. 185. 14; iii. 103. 22; 
116. 33 ; ia6. 30; and to the Faery 
Queen,!. 281. 31 ; a8a. 13 ; possible 
allusion to VirgiPs Gnat, note on i. 

33. 35-7. 

spet, ppl., spat, i. 199. 18; 205. 4; 
240. 8. 

spet-proof, i. 197. 10. 
spial, spy, ii. a20. ai. 
spiced (with the gout), affected, i, 

369- 3. 

♦spick and span new, iii. 357. 29. 
spiders, references to them as if all 
highly poisonous, i. 225. 5 ; ii. 179. 
16; 306. 12-13: suck poison from 
the honey-comb, i. 30. aa ; and from 
good herbs, i, 93. 28 -9: superstitions 
regarding, i. 358. 30-2. 
spiggot, ii. ai6. 8; 212. 5. 
spight, spite, i. 182. 4; see spite, 
spinner, a kind of spider, i. 358. ai. 
spirable odour, iii. 209. 2 ; 217. ao. 
spirit, {see generally i. 337-38) : when 
one appears the lights go out, i. 238. 
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ia-13; a man haunted by spirits in 
the form of hogs, i. 383. 14-aa: in 
the West Country people keep in the 
dark after seeing them.; the ‘ Paulin’, 
iii. 95. 3-5 : a spirit in a wall, iii. 
48. I : spirits of the air, i. 331. 11 ; 
235* 6; 353. 5. &c.; ii. 343. 30; of 
the earth, i. 331. 33, &c. ; 352. 21, 
&c.; ii. 242. 27 : of the fire, i. 231. 
19, See.; 235.6 ; 351. 1, &c. ; ii. 242. 
30; of the water, i. 230. 35, &c. ; 
235. 7-10 ; 352. 3, &c.; ii. 24a. 29 ; 
Paracelsus’ spirits of minerals, ii. 230. 
10: spirit of the buttery, i. 324. 32 ; 

ii. 330. 9-10; sgg a/so devils, familiar, 
spiritualize, 'i distil, ii. 137. 5. 
Spiritualty, iii. 246. 393. 

gpirilus vini, ii. 318. 34; 319. 7, 9. 
spirt, ‘spirted over seas to Rome,* 

iii. ao6. 3. 

spite, ‘ to shun spite,' (spight) iii. 167. 
35 - 

spiteblasted, i. 186. la. 
spitting sickness, iii. 184. 13. 
spittle, spital^ a hospital, ii. 32a, 13: 
the Spittle, i. 217.6 ; —in Shorditch, 
iii. 81. 23 : the Blue Boar in the 
Spittle, i. 358. 17. 
spittle, vb., iii. 35. ai. 
spittle-house, iii. 376. 1353. 
•bspittle-man, iii. 43. 16. 
spittlc'positions, iii. 185. 24. 
splay-footed, i. 343. 11; *iii. 366. 5. 
spleen, os the seat of laughter, i. 285. 
6; 354- 2; 377. 6: ‘tickled in the 
spleen,’ ii. 321. 17: ‘ in which (this) 
spleen,' with which fancy, im^lse, 
iii. 91. 21 ; 310 . 38. 
splenative, acting on the spleen, i. 335. 

20 ; Y rash, ii. 13. 3. 
spoke, motto, ii. 274. 34. 
spoken of, see speak, 
spondaeus, spondaic measures and 
chastity, ii. 294. 14-18. 
sponge, vb,, to touch up [verses), i. 
343. 26. 

spread,^//, spredded, ii. 293. 15. 
■prig, shoot, ii. 40. 38. 

Sprignol, ? a barber, i. 73. 7; 95. 
34. 

•springol,^<wM. stripling, iii. 369. 4. 
sprinkle, holy water, aspergillum, 
sprinkling-brush, iii. 209. 8. 
sprinkling glass, a flask for sprinkling 
perfume, iii. 96. 35. 

♦spritish, adj., iii, 370. 3a. 


sprot-catcher, sprat-catcher, iii. 182. 
8-9. 

Spruce, ? a linguist, or interpreter, 

iii. 13. 30. 

spruce, adj., fine, elegant, (jerkin) i. 
288, 4 : (titles), i. 366. 8 : vb., to 
smarten up {verses), i. 343. a6. 
spruce beer, see beer. 
s\t\xmc, foam, iii. 160. 12. 
sponge, see sponge, 
spur-gall, vb., i. 199. 5; iii. 126. 17. 
Spurinna, i. 363. 22. 
spur-rial, a gold coin value 15J., hav¬ 
ing on rev. a sun with rays like the 
rowel of a spur, coined by Edw. IV, 
Mary, and Eliz., ii. 156. ii. 
spy-fault, i. 308, i. 
squamy, iii. 180. 7. 
square, ‘ go a-square,’ go wrongly {oj 
a clock), i. 354. 29: ‘it breaks no 
square,’ i. 329. 9: vb., dispute, 133. 
15: direct, i. la. 28; 39. 9; 42. 9; 
49. 5: {a pinteVs term), "i impose, 
or ? make up into pages, iii. 131. 25. 
squeamish (in particular, i. 173. 
12. 

squeise, squeeze, i. 307. 23. 
squib, sb., attack, i. 326. 8 : paltry 
fellow, iii. 213. 13 : — forth, vb., iii. 
124. 4. 

♦squinancy, quinsy, iii. 387. 18. 
*squint-eyed, iii. 365. 32 ; 366. 7. 
squintingly, aside, ii. lai. 28. 

Squire of low degree, i. 169. 4 r the 
romance so named, i. il. 10. 
squirrel’s skin, a shoemaker’s, iii. 148. 

36-7 {see Addenda). 
squirting, adj., i. 215. 4. 
squitter-book, ii. 248. 37; iii. 279. 

1470. 

staff, ‘ to set up (in) one’s staff,’ ii. 233. 
8 ; iii. 154. 23 ; *376. i: ‘not to care 
which way one’s staff falls,’ ii. 219. 
9-10: ‘to have the worst end of the 
staff,’ iii. 203. as--6 : ‘ two staves and 
a pike,’ some kind of verse, i. 258. 7 
(iii. 123. 35). 

Stafford, Simon, printer, iii. 331. 
Staffordshire, as good a gentleman as 
any in, iii. 351. 19-30. 
stairy degrees, iii. 166. 5. 
stake, z;6., '/tie to a stake, ii. 168. 
24 - 

stake with, vb. intr., compete with, 
iii. 171. 36. 

stale, sb., laughing-stock, i. 35. 31 : 
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trapy ♦!. 8o. 37 ; vb.y urinatey iii. 
139. 13 . 

staleness, i. 45. 34. 

stalify, render staley ill. 134.19(139. 
24). 

stall'fed, i. 304. si ; iii. 190. 18. 
Stamford and Bitchfieid, the road be¬ 
tween, iii. 7. 9. 

stamp, to pass the, iii. 73. 39-30: 

‘ set a new stamp on,' iii. 43. 14.* 
stand, lingery spend timey i. 36. 3a; 

111. 17. 15; 92. 34: stand in, be de¬ 
termined about, iii. 44. 24 : — to, 
maintain, i. 196. la ; —upon, delay 
over, i. 231 . 8; ? ii. 116. 33: rate 
highly, be fussy about, i. 177. 25; 
179. 13 ; ii. 230 . 8; 262. 10; ?iii. 

112. 15 ; *350. 28 : insist on, ii. 259. 
35 ; iii. 207. 3 : ‘ to stand upon it to 
have,’ insist on having, ii. 229. 24 : 
* if it stood upon his salvation,’ if his 
salvation depended on it, iii. a 18. 
17-18 ; — with, accord with, fit, ♦i. 
75 - 31 ; 339.37; ii. 115.7; 207.39; 
334. a8; iii. 139. 3. 

standcr, old inhabitant, iii. 187. 5. 
standing, adj., regular, usual, iii. 179. 
30 : — bowl, ii. 367. 33 : — quag¬ 
mire, ii. 59. 3 : — cape, ii. 300. 

34-5. 

standi.sh, ink-stand, i. 157. 17 ; 380. 
35 ; et freq. 

Stansby, W., printer, iii. 304. 

♦stans puer ad mensam, iii. 358. 35. 
Stanyhurst, Richard, his translation of 
Vergil, i. 399. 17; his hexameters, 
iii. 319. 35, &C. 
stanzo, iii. 331. 30. 
starboard, i. 379. 6. 
stare, vb., look angry or fierce, ii. 
318. 23 : swearing and staring, see 
•wear. 

staring (hair), standing on end, rough, 
iii. 5. a. 

stark blind, i. 263. 29; — cold, iii. 

3 i 6 . 18-19 : — dumb, i. 314. 29. 
starmonger, astronomer, i. 308. 39. 
starry, high, i. a 10. 32 ; iii. 159. 10. 
start, vb.y run away, escape, ii. 173. 9; 
377. 73 : start up, vb. trans., rouse, 
fnet up {as game, ^c.'), ii. 89. 4. 
starting holes, means of escape or 
evasion, *i. 79. 20 ; 216. 4 ; iii. 189. 

13. 

♦startle, vb. inir., to be startled, start, 
i. 134. 16. 
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startup, a kind of boot laeed above the 
ankle, i. 263. 18; ii. 81. 15. 
starve (with cold), i. 360. 29. 
starveling, ii. 301. 17. 
state, a statesman, a person of rank, 
ruler, i. 213. 3; 365. 30; ii. no. 
13 ; iii. 76. 33; 285. 1670: throne, 

i. 379. 39 : "Igoverning body, *i. 62. 

10. 

State-house, ii. 128. 14; 317. 18; iii. 
186. 8. 

state man, *i. 71. 30; *79. 33 ; (state- 
man) iii. 33a. 24. 
state politicians, iii. 139. 3. 
stations, walks his, iii. 192. 18-19. 
statues which sweat, iii. 63. 1. 
statute merchant, i. 161. 21 ; 166.27. 
stavesacre, as a preventive of vermin, 
iii. 148. 5-6. 

stay, at a, at a standstill, iii. 18. 9-10; 
iii. 291. 1858. 

stead, market, iii. 206. 17: * stand in 
stead,’ aid, ii. 307, 23. 
stead, sb., steed, horse, ii. 272. 12. 
steal placard, ? wencher, iii. 82. 5. 
steed, in, ittstead, i. 29.8 ; ii. 384. 307, 
310. 

stcllify, iii. 107. 24. 

Stentor, iii. 271. 1177. 
step, * stept in years,’ advanced in 
years, i. 309.19; step out (of tears), 

ii. 345 - 4 - 

sterling (jest), iii. 46. 17. 

stern, rudder, i. 375. 15; ii. 100. 27; 

364. 108; 388.61 ; iii. 278. 1433, 
stern-bearer, ship, iii. 173. lo-*!!. 
stewed-pot, iii. 117. 32. 
stewed prunes, ii. 185. 12 ; iii. 68.37. 
stibium, iii. 176. 36. 
stick, sticks not to,’ does not hesitate 
to, iii. 177. 1; ?»j able to, iii. 157. 
17: ‘as full as it may stick,’ ii. 

137 - 30. 

stick le-banck i^mprl), stickleback, iii. 
153 - * 5 - 

♦stickler, umpire, i. in. 3. 
stigmatical, iii. 15. 37. 
stile, at the parting, i. 267. 29. 
still, continually, always, i. 218. 15 ; 

11. 290. 27; iii. 195. 28: still still, 
i- 335 - 8; 354 - 8; ii. 83. 3. 

Still iard, see Stilyard. 
stilt, crutch, i. 39. 7; ii. 10. 4; iii. 
*34 35. 

Stilyard, Aldermen of the, i. 356. 13: 
the Stilyard tavern, i. 308. 30 ; fStil- 
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Hard clyme, iii, 136. 2: mentioned, I text, i. 253-335 : date of composition 


i. 256. 16. 

iXinchy stench, ii. 112. 16; 131.6; 158. 
6; iii. 210. 25. 
stink-a-pissc, see cinquepace. 
stint, sb., limit, decree, ii. 96. 5 : vb., 
limit, ii. 62. 29; 96. 2, 8. 
stir, fiii. 50. 29 ; t52. 16 : * to keen 
a (foul, stinking stir,’ i. 194. 5 ; 256. 
34; 343- 13; 3<>^a. 27 ; *iii. 357. 8. 
stirrups, poisoned, i. 186. 20. 
stitch, see through-stitch, 
stoap (of beer), see stoup. 
stock, sb., hose, ii, 227.16. 
stock, ‘ pointing stock recreation,’ ob¬ 
ject of ridicule, laughing-stock, i. 308. 

12. 

stockado, thrust, ii. 207. 29. 
stocking-menders, i. 364. 34. 
♦stock-keeper, i. 83. 24. 

Stock wood, J., a sermon of his per¬ 
haps used by Nashc, iv. 213. 

Stoical, austere,precise, i. 18. 33; 27.6. 
Stoics, i. 27. 9. 

stomach, vb., dislike, i. 226. 13. 
stomacher, furred, i. 384. 8. 
fstomachous, resentful, obstinate, i. 

395. 19* 

Stone, a fool, iiL 25. 23. 
stone, ‘to gather stones on the sea¬ 
shore,’ i. 35. 34. 

*stone-bow, kind of cross-bow, iii.37 3.5. 
Stoop Gallant, iii. 114, 14. 
stop, vb,, ‘ were stopped of their pas¬ 
sage,’ *i. no. 31. 

story, history, i. 206. 23; ?ii. 220. 19 : 

historian, ii. 61. 34. 

♦stoup (of beer), tankard, iii. 386. 22. 
Stourbridge Fair, iii. 79. 12. 

Stow, John, i. 317. 35; possible 
allusion to, see note on i. 242. 12-13. 
Strabo, on the Sabaeans, iii. 313. 30, 
&c. 

straight, adj., tight, strict, i. 237. 2 ; 

ii. 281. 32 ; 327. 31 : straightest 
(prison), ii. 315. 15. 

.strain, in that, (streine) ♦i. 86. 29 : 

vb,, ‘ to strain courtesy,* see courtesy, 
strake, streak, stripe, fi. 273.9; 354. 
12 ; ii. 254. 28. 

Stramutzen Gabriel, iii. 119. 18. 
Strange Judgements of God, a ballad, 

iii. 84. 22-3. 

Strange Nesvs, of the Intercepting 
Certain Letters, Nashe’s, v. 22 ; 
88; 93; editions of, i. 247-51: 


and publication, iv. 152-3 : sources, 
V. 122-3: Nashe’s defence of a pas¬ 
sage in, iii. 57. 23, &c.: the Epistle 
quoted, iii. 123. 10-15: the motto 
of, iii. 123. 20-2 : the sonnet at the 
end of, iii. 134. 1-6; to be reprinted 
(1596), iii. 139. 17-18: Nashc calls 
the book Fotcr Letters, iii. 123, 21-2 ; 

134* I >- Confuted, iii. 95. 6 ; 

^ 39 * ^ 7 »- Intercepted, iii. 35. 

15 ; IHerce Penilesse Apology, iii. 57- 

a's* 

strangnllion, ii. 104. 4. 
strappado, a form j torture consisting 
in hoisting the victim up by a rope 
{generally attached to the arms), and 
letting him drop suddenly for a cer¬ 
tain distance, ii. 281, 17; 282. 9; 
iii. 219. 2 : -ing, iii. 91. 20. 
stratagemical, ii. 209. 22. 
straw, not worth a, iii. 29. 17: to 

strive for a,’ iii. 383. 35. 

Straw, Jack, iii. 107. 17; 221. 35; 
supposed allusion to the play of, 
note on i. 213. 24-7. 
strawing herbs, ii. 317. 35. 
stream, to swim with the, i. 321. 

16 -17 ; cf. ii. 117. 22-3. 
streamed, ppl., having streamers, i. 

61. 8. 

Streatham, iii. 240. 202. 
stretching torture, 'track, iii. 219. 2. 
Strife of Love in a Dream, The, iii. 
149. 28. 

strike, vb., ‘to strike one good luck,’ 
? to give a present 'for luck iii. 
187. 8 {see Addenda). 
striker, wencher, iii. 122. i. 
strings, see eye-strings, 
stroke,///., i. 314. 29. 
strook, pret., ii. 364. 109; ppl. iii. 
155, 22 : -cn, ppl., i. 190. I; ii. 23. 
23; 160. 36; 172. 32, 34. 
strop, 1 , ‘ a courtier’s chain with one 
strop,’ iii. 37. 31-2. 
strout, vb., strut, walk svjaggeringly, 
ii. .301. 5: {fig.) iii. 184. 29. 
strucken, iii. 256. 725. 

Struthio Bellivecento de Compasso 
Callipero, iii. 136. 30-1. 
stub, deprive of Ranches, cut down to 
a stub, ii. 274. 1; 275. 16: wear 
down {a pen), i. 16. 7 ; cf. tcar- 
stubbed: — up, dig up {roots, 
i. 20. 3; ii. 65. 8; iiL 205. 26. 
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Stubbs, Philip, his Anatomy of Abuses 
referred to, i. 20. 3 ; iii. 356. 33, &c. : 
his ballads, i. 280. 15 : stories of 
him, iii. 357. i, &c.: his friend 
Clarke, iii. 357. 16, &c.: referred to, 
iii. 358. 12. 

study, advice as to, i. 42. 8, &c. 
Stukely, Thomas, iii. 212. 34. 
stump, vb.y blunt, iii. 99. 1 : — up, 
dig up, iii. 212. 7. 

Sturbridge, see Stourbridge, 
sturgeon, antipathy to, i. 188. 29-30: 
‘blue jellied sturgeon lips,’ iii. 198. 
20-1. 

stut, stutter, i. 45. 4; 194. 18; ii. 
251. 8. 

sty, vb.,fy high, iii. 107. 23. 

Suarez, see Soares. 

subaudi, i. 268. 14; ii. 263. 32; iii. 

75-8. 

subintclligitnr, iii. 44. ai; ai8. 20. 
snbiectum circa quod, i. 314. 18; iii. 

323. 6. 

submarine boat, proposed, iii. 40. 
27-8. 

submissioner, person who yields, ii. 

77. 34- 

suborned, ’i pretended, ii. 254. 5; 

suborning, inciting, ii. 314. 36. 
subsequent, second of two, iii. 22. 31. 
subsidy-book, ii. 151. 24. 
*8ub$istership, iii. 366. 18. 
substantial (trade), i. 164. 14; cf. iii. 

73. 36. 

substitute, vb., ? appoint as an agent, 
ii. 289. 7. 

substitutes. Church, ?, ii. 129. 5. 
substractioD, iii. 120. 21, 27. 
subtile, of fiTU substance, orlpiercing, 
ii. 171. 3; ^.enlightened, i. 347. 23. 
suburbs, of I.ondon, prostitutes in the, 
i. 2 t 6. 9-10; ii. 148. 16, &c.; Jig., 
finish-off {of a narration), iii. 174. 
35- 

succession, succeeding generation, ii. 
44. 30-1; 59. 20. 

succoursuer, suer for succour, ii. 77.34. 
such like, iii. 120. 18 ; 234. 46. 
suckling,iii. 133. 23. 
sud, vb., ? soil, renderfoul, ii. 153. 28. 
sudden, see sodain. 

suds {oiMcst^d),sb.,foam, iii. 196. 22. 
sue out, vb., to obtain by prayer or 
suit, i. 371. 16 ; ii. 103. 30. 
Suetonius, ghost described by, I 233. 
10-16. 
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sufferance, ^punishment, iii. 209. 29: 

of suffrance,i. 237. 4. 
sufficiency, iii. 19. 18; 85. 26. 
Suffolk, executions for heresy in, i. 
74. 19: a sheep-grazing district, iii. 
178. 27-32. 

sugar-almonds, ii. 359. 305. 
sugar-candied, i. 180. 30. 
sugared (harmony), sweet, ii. 222. 7. 
suit (snte), sb., ‘ to put in suit,’ ii. 95. 

II: vb., ? dress, i. 6. 23. 
suitable to, comparable with, iii. 107. 
20-1. 

sulphureous, i. 360. 15. 
sulphurous (-erous), 'iyellow, ii. 247. 
28. 

Sulpitia, i. II. 26. 

sum, by the whole, in full, ii. 170. 21. 
summa totalis, total, iii. 239. 196: 

(summ* tot’) iii. 108. 19, 20. 
Summer, a character in ^Summer's 
Last IViir, iii. 237. 123, &c. 
summer, *tale of a dry, i. 10 a. 5-6. 
summer follower, fortune’s, a fair- 
weather friend, i. 291. 30. 
summer-lived, ii. 275. 32. 
summerly, in summer clothes, iii. 247. 

438. 

Summers, or Summer, Will, a cha¬ 
racter in ‘ Summers Last Will 
iii. 233 heading, &c. 
summerset, vb., somersault, iii. 190.25. 
Summer^s Last Will, editions, iii. 
227-9 : text, iii. 231-95 : place and 
date of performance, iv. 417-19: 
whether before the Queen, iv. 419: 
by whom acted, id .: not a play but 
a show, iii. 235. 75: perhaps not 
published by Nashe, v. 34. 
summum bonum, opinions as to the, ii. 

11.18-19; iii. 242.285-6; 243.301-3. 
summum genus, i. 235. 25; ii. 41. 10. 
sumners, live on the sins of the people, 

i. 216. 16; iii. 106. ia-14: their red 
faces, iii. 383. la. 

sumpathy, iii. 188. 27. 
sun and moon, trees of the, iii. 199.9. 
sun-bathing, iii. 274. 1286. 
sundry, irtdividual, *iii. 371. 6. 
sunonima, synonym, ii. 241. 29. 
superabundance, ii. 124. 30: -ant, ii. 
42. 28: -antly, ii. 171. 34. 
supererogation, i. 259. 4. 
superficial (bubbles), ii. 186. 14; -ize, 
? to paint on the surface of a thing, 

ii. 150. 3. 
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[superficies 


*s™rficies, appearance^ exteriovy iii. 
366. 9. 

superiminent, iii. 156. 2a. 
superlative, i. 314. 26. 
supernagulum, i. 205. 3 marg., 7; 
iii. 224. 30 ; 266. 1039. 

8U|)ernality, as a title^ iii. 200. 13. 
supernatural (pander), ii. 255. 14. 
superofficiousness, iii. 186. 19. 
superstitions, regarding the glowing 
of the ears, crickets, spiders, &c., i. 
358. 15, (Sfc.; paring the nails, lines 
in the forehead, warts, &c., i. 369. 
11-21. 

supplant, uproot, overthrow^ ii. 153. 

a6 ; 260. 16. 

suppliant, adj., supplicating^ ii. 12. ii. 
*supplicationcr, iii. 365. 26. 
Supplication to Candle-light^ ? a book 
written by an Italian, ii. 151. 13-14- 
Supplicaticn to the Parliamcnty see 
Penry. 

supplosus pedum, i. 5. 8; 315. 23. 
supportance, maintenance, ii. 71. 13. 
supportive perpetuating, ii. 10. 25. 
suppose, sb., ii. 227. 8; iii. 2io. 14. 
*surcease, sb., i. 110. 26. 
surcinct, succinct, ii. 147. 34. 
surdo cantant absurdi . . ., iii. 210. 

8-9. 

surfeit, ‘ more perish with the surfeit 
than with the sword,’ i. 39. 27-8: 
see gula. 

surfeits, dysentery, ii. 72. 17: P'rench 
surfeits, ii. 150. 2. 

Surgeons’ Hall, anatomy lectures at, 
i. 196. 20; iii. 34. 26-7 ; cf. ii. 305. 
3a. 

Surius, Laurentius, i. 72. 2; iii. 124. 
35 ( 139 - 34). 

surmount, vb. intr., i. 215. 32 : -ing, 
iii. II. 22 ; 16. 30. 

surreverence, i. 267. 31 ; iii. 225. 32 ; 
261. 871. 

Surrey, Earl of, see Howard. 
Susenbrotus, iii. 64. 10. 
sus Minervam, iii. 89. 15 ; 313. 24. 
suspect, suspicion, ii. 298. 28. 
suspense, ‘ to hang in —,’ be doubtful, 
i. 260. 18 : ‘to call in —,’ to call in 
question, ii. 309. 3-4. 
suspicious, causing suspicion, 1. 382. 
36; ii. 152. 32. 

Sussex, a sheep-grazing district, iii. 

178. 27-32. 
sutler, iii. 162. 29. 


sutor, see ne sutor. 
swabberly, iii. 18. 18. 
swagger, vb., bluster, make a to-do, 
iii. 184. 33: -er, bully, i, 379. i. 
swallow, sb., throat, i. 206. 4. 
swallow, sb., feeds flying, ii. 221. 27 : 
its eyes come again if pulled out, ii. 
277. 7-8: ‘ not the only swallow of 
our summer,’ iii. 323. 12. 
swallow’s tail cut, a form of beard, 
iii. 7. 27-8. 

swan, sings at death, iii. 250. 527. 
Swan, the Old, a landing place, iii. 

389. 7 {see Addenda'). 
swans, from Meander, iii. 286. 1690-1. 
swap, vb,, —off, drink off, i. 258. 14 : 
— to, to shut violently {a door), iii. 


100. II. 

♦swapping (ale-dagger), big, i. 6f. 21. 
Sware, Father, i. 74. 3. 
swarth, adJ., szvarthy, i. 187. 27. 
swart-rutter, iii. 209. 21; i. 200. 14. 
swarve, swerve, ii. 69. 27 ; 121. 22. 
fswash, iii. 133. 6 : cf. Dick Swash, 
swashbuckler, ii. 148. 28; iii. 55. 31. 
swear, ‘ to swear and stare,’ i. 170. 32; 
ii. 220. 9; 29T. 22. 

swearing by bread, iii. 69. i : by a red 
herring, iii. 225. 33-4. 
sweating sickness, the, ii. 228. 19- 


231.4. 

sweet (bread), ^unleavened, ii. 48. 31. 
sweetening, sb,, i. 209. 6. 
sweet-heart (of males), iii. 108. 29. 
sweetikin, iii. 129. 7 : cf. sweetkin. 
sweeting, sweet apple, iii. 293. 1915. 
sweetkin, adj,, iii. 187. 9; cf. sweeti¬ 
kin. 

swell at (against), be envious of, angry 
against, *1. 103. 9; ii. 83. 29, 30, 31. 
swelling, adj.,proud, ♦i. 114. 32: sb., 
ii. 83. 28. 

swelt, vb,, faint, die, i. 218. 3 : faint 
from exertion, iii. 221. 16. 
Sweveland, Sweden, i. 233. 33. 
swill, 'jests of swill and draff,* ii. 
250. 7. 

swimming (fancies), idle, floating, iii. 
60. 36. 

swine, fattened by henbane, L 174. 
15-16. 

swine-dnink, i. 207. 24. 
swines-faced, iii. 134. 16. 

Swine-snout, Lady, i. 169. 10. 
swinge, swing, i. 171. 24 ; iii. 164. t8. 
Switzers, can be hired to fight for any- 
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one, ii. 99. 3; cf. 236. 19-20: live I tajjfs (of points), iii. 177. 29. 


by contention, ii. 132. 23: ‘as a 
swizer w(>ald not believe it,* iii. 178. 
13; Swissers breeches, iii. 35. 26 7. 
sword, news transported in the hilt of, 

i. 365. 6 : sword and buckler righting 
out of fashion, i. 182. 11-12: ‘both 
swords,’ the spiritual and temporal 
po 7 v£rs, i. 179. 7. 

swound, vb., S7voopi, ii. 19. 28; cf. 
sound. 

♦swoundes and blood, iii. 341. 17-18. 
swutty, sooty, li. 121. 6 ; iii. 180. 28. 
Sybarites, took a year in preparing for 
a feast, iii. 189. 21 marg.; 285. 

1646-7. 

Sybils, Sybylla, see Sibylla. 

^sycophant, iii. 369. 7. 

♦syllogistica concertatio,’ iii. 369, 37. 
syllogistical, iii. 185. 16. 
sylvan, ii. 283. 20. 
symbol, motto, device, ii. 272. 2. 
Symmes, V., see Sims. 

Sympson, Benjamin, type-founder, note 
on iii. 88. 28. 
syndry, cindery, ii. 316. 7. 

♦Syneclrion, sanhedrin, i. 128. 26. 
Synesius, an authority on dreams, i. 
361. 24 : his Calvitii Encomium re¬ 
ferred to, iii. 7.33; 176. 29; 278. 
1412 : mentioned, iii. 84. 35. 
Syrianus, i. 228. 12. 
syve, vh., sieve, i. 167. 8. 

tabacco, iii. 220. 16. 

Tdbit ben Korra, iii. 82. 29. 

Tabitha, a character in ‘ Vnf, Trav\ 

ii. 255. 22, (Src. 

table, })anel for painting on, i. 181. 2 ; 
sign-board, iii. 315. 19: tables, note¬ 
books, tablets, iii. 162. 18 ; backgam¬ 
mon, *iii. 388. 25. 

table-book, tablets, memorandum- 
books, iii. 46. 30-1. 
tabring, beating a tabor or drum, iii. 

332. 7* 

Tacitus, his opinion about Moses, ii. 
116. 15-16: his (or rather Plato’s) 
opinion as to the laws, iii. 128. 31-3. 
tack, vh., — up, piece together, ii, 251. 

23- 

tackling, to stand to one’s, ii. 226. 25 ; 
*iii. 348. 19. 

taffaty, a somewhat flimsy silk or linen 
fabric, i. 177. 33; ii. 301, i: taffaty 
fools, iii. 324. I, 


tailors’ shops half-open on a holiday, 

ii. 316. 9-10; tailors carry a needle 
in their bosom, i. 173. 1-3 : ‘tailor’s 
holiday humour,' i. 7. 24. 

taint, vb., dye, stain, sully, ii. 344. 
112; 363. 73 : tainted i^with plague), 
infected, ii. 161. 3 : see tent, 
take, ‘ take like,’ take after, r-esemble, 

iii. 281. 151H : see scorn: take one’s 
heels, see heels : take up, borrow, *i. 

82, 25 ; ii. 93. 9; ‘-discontent,’ 

ii, 131. 30; ‘-rest or ease,’ii, 

146. 6 ; ‘-for a custom,’ i. 19. 8 : 

‘ take upon one,’ behave arrogantly, i. 
347. 31 ; iii. 76. 23. 

takers, the Queen’s, iii. 53. 18 ; note 
on i. 257. 4. 
taking, in a, i. 198. 20. 

Talatamtana, iii. 75. 18. 

Talbot, the terror of the French, i. 212. 
22-8. 

talent, talon, i. 213. 17. 
tale-teller, ii. 215. 28. 

Taleus, Audomarus, iii. 64. ii; I20. 
16. 

talge {Welsh dial.), talk, iii. 244. 
343 - 

tall, valiant, fine, i, 175. 6; 241. 21; 

♦iii. 356. 34; *389. 25. 
tally, sh., iii. 148. 29. 

Talmud (I'halmud), full of absur¬ 
dities, iii, 36. I; mentioned, ii. 116, 

33. 

Talmudistical (Th’al-), ii. 78. 34. 
Tamburlain, drawn by four kings, i. 
293. 38 : his white, red, and black 
flags, ii. 20. t3-i8. 

Tamburlaine, attributed to Nashc, v. 
140. 

Tambnrlain-like, iii. 121, 18. 
tame-willed, iii. 49. 34. 
tarn Marti quam Mcrcurio, i. 169.5-6 ; 
iii. 321. 22; tain Mercurio quam 
Marti, i. 259. 17. 

tamper, ’Imeddle, fidget, iii. 178. li. 
tane, taken, ii. 388. 60. 
tannakin, iii. 110. 23. 

Tanner, Robert, v. 169. 
tantara, ii. 310. i ; *i. 118. 25, 26. 
tap-house, i. 214. 19. 
tapister, vb., furnish with tapestry, ii. 
M.S- 3 - 

Tapthartharath, iii. 100. 16. 
tar-box, ♦!. 77.17 ; vSi.S; iii. 29. 28. 
tardity, iii. 186. 14. 
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targatier, targeieer^ soldier armed 
•with a buckler^ iiu 104. 33. 

Tarlton, Richard, a story of, i. 188. 
14-26: praised, i. 215. 30: his 
Toys^ i. 343. 12 : abused R. Harvey’s 
Astrological Discoursty i. 197. 6-7 ; 
308. 8 : Nashe accused of imitating 
him, but denies it, i. 304. 22, &c.; 
305. 29-32; 310. 4; 318. 34, &c.: 
his play of the Seven Deadly Sins, 
i. 304. 22 : he had accepted Nashe’s 
judgement in matters of wit, i. 319. 
13 -14: visited Oxford, note on i. 
319. 13-14: mentioned, iii. 341. 5, 

* 5 - , 

Tarlton s News out of Purgatory, 
attributed to Nashe, v. 140. 

Tarpeia, i. 11. 26. 

Tarrarantantara turba . . . , a show 
made of the Harveys at Clare Hall, 
iii. 80. 31-2. 

tarras, terrace, ii. 251. 31, 
tart, ad;,, sour, *1. 85. 8 ; iii. 225. 33, 
Tartars, some have their feet turned 
backwards, iii. 63. 20-2. 
tartary, oil of, i. i8i. 21 {see Addenda), 
tartered (walls) (?^rr<7r tattered), 
iii. 205. 24. 

Tartole error for Tartesia or Tar- 
tessus), lampreys from, iii. 286.1693. 
task eloquence, i. 45. 19. 

Ti'asso, praised, ii. 60. 9 : his Gerusa- 
lemme Liberaia, ii. 60, 11-13: men¬ 
tioned, i. 361. 18 ; iii. 314. 17 ; 322. 
21, 32. 

tast, vb. intr., I drink "with relish, i. 
255. 18. 

Taurbard, St., iii. 186. 22. 
Taurimontanus, excited by the Phry¬ 
gian melody, ii. 222. 14-17. 
tautology, i. 192. ii; 299. 30; ii. 
123. 32. 

taverns, names given to rooms in, ii. 
211. 10. 

tax for, charge with being, ii. 116. 32 : 

tax of, accuse of, ii. 202. 5. 

Taylor, John, reminiscences of Nashe 
in his works, notes on i. 16a. 16-17 J 
165. 1-4; iii. 151. 29, &c.: hisallu- 
sions to Nashe, v. 45-7 ; 154, note i. 
teaming, see teeming, 
tear-etemizer, ii, 60. 9. 
tearing, raging, iii. 90. r. 
tearm, see term. 

tear-stubbed, blunted by tears, ii. 10. 
12: cf. stub. 


[targatler 

peevish, i. 14. 35; 188. 3. 
Tecelius, P'riar, see Tetzel. 
tedious, long {of beards), ii. 230. 
I,*)- 

teeming, bringing forth, iii. 153. 29. 
teeth, in spite of one’s, i. 182. 4; 

332. 4 : see try. 
tell-tale, ii. 215. 28 f. n. 

Tell-trolh, John, i.e. Holinshed, i. 318. 

15- 

Tempe, the Isle of Wight so called, i. 
.^ 74 * 33. 

temper, vb., prepare, i. 378. 3 : —up, 
mix {ointments. See.), i. 364. 8 : sb., 
^ chemicall temper,’ t colour, iii. 189. 

35- 

temperature, tconstitution, condition, 
i. 237. 24. 

terapesteous, *iii. 373. 12. 
temporality, i. 202. lo-ii : -alty, iii. 

temporist, time-server, iii. 84. 10. 
temporizer, time-server, ii. 264. 26; 

tiii. 138. 3 .S; 139 - 2. 

temptingly, ?, ii. 16. 29. 
ten, * tempted beyond her ten com¬ 
mandments,’ i. 321. 20 : ‘ after ten in 
the hundred,’ see after, 
tender, vb,, to care for, ii. 43. 34; 
136. 23. 

tender-starved, ii. 74. i. 
tenebrous, iii. 167. 7. 
tenement, sb., ‘ let out in —s,' ii. 
107. 13. 

Teneriffe, Mt., iii. 184. 22. 
tennis, book about, iii. 177. 8-9: 

— balls, see hair: — court, iii. 21.4: 

— play, ii. 186. 17. 

tent, vb., probe, (taint) i. 287. 14. 
tenter, ‘ to set words on the tenters,’ 
stretch or wrest them from their 
proper sense, iii. 214. 32. 
tenter-hooks, ii. 94. 6; 182. 13; iii. 
17. 18. 

tentoes, ten toes, ii. 241. 31. 

Terence, quoted, ii. 12a. 30: his 
Pamphilua, iii. 109. 7-8: referred 
to, i. 358. 25 (iii. 123. I a), 
tering, tearing, i. 334. 17. 
terlcryginckt, ppL, iii. 178. 19; cf. 
Turlery ginkes, 

term, the law-term removed from 
London (on account of plague), i. 
356. 15; iii. 293. 1881; iv. 417 
note a ; v. 194 : the terms referred to 
as the chief publishing-seasons, i. 23. 
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Thomas] 

20; 329. 6 ; iii. 151.14, 20; 332. lo ; 
cf. ii. 186. 3. 

term, ‘ to stand upon terms,* i. 205. 
14; ii. 86. 18; iii, 15. 8: ‘to ex¬ 
press in terms,’ ii. 57. 32. 
termagant, iii. 42. 18. 
terminate, vb.^ limits restrict^ i. 23. 

19 ; iii. 199. 28; 320. 7. 

^termini (of a syllogism), iii. 350. i. 
Terminus Deus, the temple of, i. 33. 
18-20. 

Terminus et non Terminus ^ v. 10, 
note 3. 

+term probatory, iii. 15. 6. 
ternado, tornado^ hurricane^ iii. 188. 
35- 

Terouanne (Turwin), ii. 209. 6, 15; 
328. 3 - 

terrestial, terrestrial, ii. 145, 15. 
i’terribility, iii. 45. 16 ; 46, 26. 
terrible cut, the, iii. 6. 33 ; 252. 615. 
Terrors of the Night, The, v. 32-3 : 
editions, i. 337-8: text, i. 339-86: 
occasion of, i. 383. 19-23: date of 
composition and publication, iv. 
196-7: date of dedication, note on 
i. 342. 28-9: sources, iv. 197; 

V. 123. 

teruncii estimo, baud, i. 258. 27-8. 
testificatory, ii. 34. 32. 
testor (of a bed) i. 221. 1. 
testy (night), ^.stormy, iii. 199. 37. 
Tetzel, J.> indulgences, iii. 

19. 35, &c. 

Tewksbury mustard, i, 350. 29; iii. 
35. 36. 

text hand, large, formal writing, iii. 
97. 34 ; 161.‘36. 

Textor, R., his Epithets, iii. 14. 31 : 

‘ a Textor of tyranny,’ *iii. 347, 30. 
text-pen, *i. 99. 27; 331. 14; ii. 9. 18. 
Thales of Miletus, did not see what 
was before his feet, i. 33. 11: con¬ 
sidered water the origin ot all things, 
iii. 274. 1293-4. 

Thalmud, see Talmud. 

Thames, matches of bowling, &c., on, 
during frost, iii. 29. 24-5: dried up, 
and flooded, iii. 250. 543-9; 251. 
563: its source unknown, iii. 250. 
548 : Thames-water used in brewing 
beer, i. 173. 30-1; (*Theames) iii. 
382. 25 : mentioned, (♦Thems) i. 71. 
12. 

thanks-worthy, ii. 161. 33. 

Thasius, the island of ThasoSy i. 38.37. 
V A 


theaming, iii. 306. 15. 

Theatre in Shoreditch, The, Tarlton 
at, i. 197. 6. 

theatre, called ‘poet’s hall’, i. 371. 
36: the ‘curtains’, ii, 341. s. d. ; 
* theatres of people,’ great numbers, 
iii. 163. 27 : see plays. 

Thebit Bencorat, iii, 82. 29. 
Themistocles, set before him an ex¬ 
ample to imitate, i, 48. 19-20: on 
what he based his felicity, ii. 141. 
30-1 : wished to learn the art of 
forgetting, iii. 378. 1431-6. 
Thcocritu.s, quoted by St. Paul, ii, 
128. 33 ; his Amaryllis, iii. 110. 33-4. 
Theological Discourse, R. Harvey’s, 
see Lamb of God. 

theology, poverty of English theo¬ 
logical literature, ii. 122. 14, &c. 
Theonino dente, iii. 322. 8. 
Theophrastus, the Golden Book of, 
i. 14. 4-5. 

fthcorickes, queint, iii. 45. 19. 
there, their, iii, 192. 13 ; ♦368, 18, 
33; et freq. 

thereafter, accordingly, ii. 39. 11. 
there an end, iii. 36, 2. 

Thersites, his abuse of Agamemnon, 

i. 281. 9-10. 

Theses Martinianae, note on i. 57. 
2-3; V. 191. 

Thessala, Menander's comedy of, iii. 
1 * 3 - 7 - 

Thetford, niinous and desolate, iii. 

156. 37 : sermons .at, iii. 351. 33. 
thether, thither, i. 342. 23 ; ii. 244, 
13; 309. 18; 317. 16. 

Thetis, iii. 348. 489; 349. 516. 
•ftheurgy, fine, iii. 53. 19. 
thick, ‘through thick and thin,’ iii. 
176. 17-18: ‘thick and threefold,’ 
*i. 71. 28-9; 159. 6; ii. 123. 35. 
thief, ‘ save a thief from the gallows 
and he will . . . show you the way 
to St. Giles’s,’ ii. 180. 16-18: ‘a 
thief mistakes every bush for a true 
man,’ ii. 319. 21-3 : see prey, 
thilke {Sc, dial.), that same, iii. 188. 23. 
things, ‘all things is vanity,’ iii. 79. 19. 
think, * I think ’ used asseveratively, 

ii. 316. 3; 326. 38; 331. 3-4. 
thirl, vb.y ii. 203. 13 ; 227. 33. 

this is it that, ii. 128. 9: ‘this long,’ 
ii. 391. 160. 

Thomas, St., taught the Indians, ii. 
185. 33. 
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Thomas ^ Becket, St,, the shrine of, 
iii. 162. 35-6. 

Thorius, John, note on iii. 102. 28 : 
a letter of, printed by Nashe, iii. 
135. 7-35 : Harvey’s epistle to, in 
Pierces Supererogation^ iii. 102. 
38, &c.: he lodged with Wolfe, 
the printer, iii. 103. 34-5 ; a pupil 
of A. de Corro, iii. 106. 17-25, cf, 
105. 8-10: somewhat commended 
by Nashe, iii. 105. ii, &c. : his 
sonnet in fHerce's Supererogation^ iii. 
117. 8-10. 

thornback, ii. 227. 21 ; iii. 218. 3. 
thorough (“Ow), through, ♦i. 59. 17; 
ii. 69. 9; iii. 121. 32 ; 183. 19 : * to 
go thorowe with,’ ii. 132, 22; iii. 
175. 23 ; 191. I. 

thorough hair, ii. 185. ai ; iii. 9. 3-4; 

23. 35. 

thorowout, iii. 167, 5. 
thorow-stain, vb., ii. 143. 22. 
thorow-stitch, see through-stitch. 
Thorpe, Thomas, stationer, ii, 2. 
thought, in a, in a moment, i. 228, 
34; iii. 191. 28. 
thousand, thousandth, ii. 42. 8. 
thraldom, ii. 297. 33. 

Thraso, braggart, i. 342. 4; 376. 30: 
+Thrasonicall huflfe snuffe, iii. 320. 
8-9: 'I'hrasonism, iii. 135. 5. 
thread-bottom, (,thred) ii. 203. 15-16; 

333. 20; cf. note on i. 73. 19. 
threap, ‘ threaps upon me,’ charges 
me with, iii. 129. 33: ‘threaps us 
down,’ iii. 185. 13. 

Three Brothers, a tale of, referred to, 

ii. 316. 25-8. 

Three Cups, The, name of a room in 
an alehonse, ii. an . 10. 
threed, thread, i. 337. 29. 
threed-bare, i. 166. 5. 
three-half-penny, as term of deprecia¬ 
tion, ii. 220. 8. 

Three Mariners, a tavern sign, iii. 
325. 7. 

Three Proper Letters, Harvey and 
Spenser’s, v. 73; 165 ; Nashe accuses 
Harvey of writing the laudatory 
epistle before, i. 296. 19 : quotations 
from, i. 283. 5-18, 33, &c.: referred 
to, i. 261. 16; 280. 30-1; iii. 61. 
35, &c.; ?69. 31 ; ? 80. 16. 
three things always better when old, 

iii. 196. 31. 

thresh, beat^ *i. 119.5: fg., iii. 182.35. 


thrid, thread, ii. 131. 34; 138. 27; 
251. 27 ; et freo, 

thrid-bare, i. 102. 34; iii. 41. 37; 
84- 3; 97 - 19- 

thriftily (cudgelled), iii. 75. 34. 
thrip (the fingers), snap, ii. 250. i ; 
251. 5 - 

throat, to lay out one’s throat,’ i. 
109. 30 . 

throat-boll, Adam's apple, (throate- 
boule) ii. 70. 27 ; (-bowle) 306. 39. 
throneship, reign, iii. 163. 13. 
through, adv., * through soused,* &c., 
*»• 59- >7; ik 346. 30; iii. 22. ao. 
throughly, i. 199.11; 223. 28; et freq. 
through-stitch, to go (work it), to 
deal thoroughly, completely with {lit, 
to work both sides—of embroidery, 
S^c. — alike), i. 376. a6; ii. 219. 7; 
(thorow —) ii. 65. 32 ; (thorough—) 
iii. 32. II-12. 

thrum, vb,, t ornament, i. 167. 17: 
‘a-thrumming of buttons,’ ii. 317. 
15; thrumd hat, hat ornamented 
7 vith little tufts, i. 177. 29. 
Thucydides, his saying of women, iii. 
131 . 12-14. 

Thule, Ultima, ^Iceland, iii. 183. 33. 
thumb, turned over the, i. 303. 35 : 
‘ blows over the thumb,’ iii. 135. 3. 
Thutiderbolt against Swearers, The, 
iii. 84. 31 - 2 . 

thurify, cense, iii. a 16. 30. 

Thurkle, John, a smith, iii. 189. 14 
marg. 

fthurlery, iii. 320. 4. 
fthwick thwack, iii. 320. 4. 

Thyestes, i. 64. 2. 

Tibault, name for a cat, iii. 51. 6. 
Tiberius Caesar, could see in the 
dark, i. 359. 9-ro. 

Tibume, see Tyburn, 
tice, entice, allure, ii. 97. 16, ao; 
311. 7; 394. 249. 

ticing, adj., alluring, ii. 355. 145; 

3.‘;9- 300; 378. 122; 395. 377. 
tickle, vh., to stir up, incite, ii. 85. 
15; ‘ tickled it with a conclusion,’ 
? produced a witty conclusion, ii. 351. 
7: intr,, to be amused or flattered, 
ii. 109. 31 : ‘ my heart tickled,' I was 
amused, *i. 89. ao. 

Ticklecob, iii. 174. 16. 
tickling, adj,, ‘a tickling pipe of 
tobacco,’ iii. 32. 17. 
tide, see wind. 
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tide-gate, iii. i6o. jr. 
tidy (argument), iii. 119. 29. 
tigers, as a type of inconstancy, i. 6. 

10 : maddened by music, i. 30. 26-8. 
tih he he, i. 290. 35, 

tike, dog, iii, 182. 26. 

Tilbury Catnp, iii. 9. 37, 

till, tray or drawer in a chest, iii. 189. 

17- 

till, while, iii. 364. 974; *389. 5, 6; 
*393. 4 -. 

tilsman, i. 35. 14. 
timber man, ship, iii, 181. 33. 
time, may work all things, i, 243. 23; 
301, 17-18 : ‘ time and tide stay for 
no man,’ iii. 54. 5; cf. wind : ‘time 
enough,’ a long while, iii. 49. 3 ; 
103. 20 ; ‘ time out of mind,’ i. 167. 
12 ; iii. 333. 5 : ‘ upon a time and 
tide,’ iii. 201. 8-9. 
timely, early, i. 15. 30. 
time-plenser, i. 284. 23. 

Timoclea, i. 11. 25. 

Timonist, ii. 93. 5. 

Timothy Tempter, i. 189. 26 : brother 
Timothy, iii. 18. 7 ; cf. Tiptoes, 
timpanize, -ny, see tym-. 
tinde, vb., kindle, ii. 47. 8. 
tingle, make one’s ears, ii. 335. 3 : cf. 
iii. 91- 33 ‘ 

tinker, travels with a wench and a dog, 
iii. no. 20-1 : see budget, 
tinsel, sb., iii. 41. 35 : vb., ii, 254. 32. 
tintemel, vb., ii. 73. 20. 
liny-sample, iii. 156. 14. 
tiptoe, adj., proud, i. 323. 8 ; ii, 81. 
33 • * go on tiptoes,’ be proud, note 
on i. 276. 34; iii, 65. 9-10: tiptoe- 
nice, ii. 144. 37. 

Tiptoes, Timothy, name for G. Har¬ 
vey, i. 276. 34. 

tire, vb., feed, ii. 60, 15; 396. 317; 

iii. 54. 6; 190. 19; 207. 26, 
Tiresias, and women, i. 16. 31-3 : and 
Narcissus, iii. 270. 1154-6: men¬ 
tioned, iii. 156. 10. 

tirleriwhisco, name for G. Harvey, i. 
321. 22. 

tithe, vb., grant, give a share of, i, 373. 

11 ; ii. 47. 33^; 111. 25; 243. 33; 
111. 248. 483. 

Titius and Caius, i. 281. 8. 

\X\\^, pretence, i. 353. 16. 
titmouse, iii. 133. 8. 
tittle, small point, i. 269. i ; iii. 127. 
25; (title) ii. 307. 54: tittle est 
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amen, i. 366. 28 ; iii 45. 36 ; i tittle, 
cbt on the i, iii. 91. 11-12 : r tittle, 

257- 7.52 

tittle tattle,’•‘iii. 350. 29: ‘tittle tattle 
Tom boy,’ iii. 235. 83-4. 

*tituling, entitling, iii. 387. 15. 

Titus, his fear to remain at Jerusalem, 
ii. 78, 29-33. 

Tiverton, The Lamentable Burning 
of, iii, 149. 29. 

to, ‘to die for it,’ at risk of death, ii. 

23.^. 25 : ‘ all to . . . sec all. 
to, too, i. 245. 8 ; ii. 107. 27 ; 146. 
35 ; et freq. * 

toad, the pearl in its head, i. 37. 7-8 : 
its supposed poisonous nature, i. 37. 
9; 103.10; 116.17; ii. 266. 19-20: 
at the root of a plant may infect the 
whole, i. 225. 3-8; ii. 276. 2-3: 
toads and frogs engendered from 
slime, i. 354. 6 ; depreciatory term, 
i. 197. 10: ‘black as a toad,’ see 
blacK. 

toad-fish, bursts when taken out of 
water, ii. 310. 20-3. 
loadstone, ii. 139. 2-3. 
toasted turves, see turf, 
toasts drunk kneeling, iii. 267. 1063. 
tobacco, the drying of, ii. 207. 12-1 3 : 
expels cold, iii. 148. 4-5; cf. (ta- 
bacco) iii. 220. 16-17: a book in 
praise of it, iii. 177. 29-31 : the Devil 
a great tobacco-taker, i. 181. 14-15: 
one supplied it to one’s guests, iii. 
149. 4; a Knight of Tobacco, iii. 
J07. 3: mentioned, iii. 32. 17; 107. 
7; 138- 2. 

tobacco-merchnnt, iii. 148 30. 
tobacconist, smoker, iii. 147. 6, 
tobacco pi|)e, iii. 134. 28. 
tobacco-taker, iii. r8o, 31. 

Tocrub, Dr., (i.e. Burcot), iii. 20. 33. 
toe, turned on the, ii. 225. 6-7. 
toer, herring smoker, iii. 193. 3. 
toil, net, snare, ii. 370. 305. 
token, ‘ by that token,’ iii. 82. 22. 
tolerate, vb., ^moderate, i. 5. 14. 
toll, see towid. 

Tolmach, name for G. Harvey, iii. 
136- 33 - 

Tolossa, Toulouse, iii. 324. 6. 

Tom a lancoln, i. 331. 38. 
tomb, sleeping on a, in order to dream 
true, iii. 61, 5-7. 

Tomlins, or Tomlyn, a Martinist 
printer, iii. 355. 18 ; v. 191. 
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Tom Nash his Ghost^ v. 45-6. 

Tom Thumb, a treatise of, i. 159. 5. 
tone, ‘ the tone half (side),’ i. 316. 34; 
ii. 361. 12; 293. 7. 
tongue . . . tongs, iii. 33. 20-3. 

Tony {or Tong), Will, iii. 354. 21. 
too, to {separatedfrom the word which 
it governs and standing at end of a 
clause), ii. 208. 8; 291. 12; iii. 20. 
16 ; 29. 14 ; 58. 10; 72. 1 ; 106. 16; 
108. 5; 139. 8; 311. 16: {not so 
separated), iii. 124. 8 ; 147. 20 : ^too 
blame,’ iii. 223. 18. 
tooken, ppL, iii. 45. 2. 

Tooly, old, iii. 14. 13. 

Tooly’s, wSaint, iii. 166. 32-3. 
toombe, tome, volume, iii. 195. 14. 
toot, vb,, peer, iii. 83. 32 ; 133. 34. 
toothache, charm against, iii. 14. 28. 
tooth and nail, with, iii. 218. 32-3. 
too-too, ii. 237. i; 240. 12: too-to, 
ii. 16. 22 ; 25. 24; 40. 30- 
top gallant, iii. 184. 28: top and —, 

ii. 137 ' 31 - 

topics, commonplaces, *i. 60. 23; iii. 
176. 5. 

topple, ‘ toppled up their heels, dted, 

iii. 165. 32. 

topsy-turvy, ii. 121. 22. 

Tor, S., iii. 53. 17. 

torment, instrument of torture, ii. 224. 

tortoroiis, torturing, ii. 168. 12. 
Tospot, Sir Robert, iii. 267. 1071 ; 
269. 1114, 1118-9. 

totaliter ad appositum, iii. 178. 24-5, 
tottering (of waves) iii. 203.13. 

’'‘totum in toto, et totum in qualibet 
parte, iii. 365. 29. 

touch, ‘have a short touch at,’ iii. 
96. 9. 

toucher, a good thrust, iii. 267. 1067. 
Toumay, ii. 209. 5; 328. 3. 
towardness, iii. 64. 7 ; 116. 8-9. 
towards, in preparation, iii. 159. 16. 
tower (of a hawk), vb., mount, i. 179. 

21; iii. 201. 15 : fig., ii. 80. 31, 
Tower-hill vinegar, iii. 25. 27: — 
water, iii. 162. 17. 
to wilta woo, iii. 338. 164. 
towld, ? tolled, taken toll of, iii. 33. 4. 
town of war, besieged town, ii, 44. 1 
f. n. {see Attenda). 

Toy, tan actor, iii. 267. 1068; 294. 
1945 - 

toy, ♦!. 81.31; iii. 233.10; ?iii. 


275. 1322 : ‘a toy to mock an ape,’ 

i. 283. 16; iii. a 12. 11. 

toyish, trifling, i. 353. 28; 373. 3. 
trace, sb., track, "‘i. 134. 11 ; iii. 151. 
25 ; 316. 32 : vb., follow in the track 
of, *i. 127. 19: perambulate, ivander 
up and down, li. 303. 21 ; ’•'iii. 358. 
18 : t raise {the tail), iii. 370. 1167. 
tract, sb., track, iii. 194. 3 : ‘to have 
the tract of one,’ 'ibe on his track, iii. 
III. 8 : ‘ tract path,’ ? path traced, i. 
33. 3-4 : ‘ tract of time,' i. 186. 31. 
tractate, i. 375. 10 ; iii. 102. 20 : ^sub¬ 
ject treaded of, i. 10. 13: ‘table of 
tractats,’ i. 372. 35. 
trade, sb., way, practice, iii. 319. 3 : 
ppL, traded,iii. 317. 26. 
traditionatcly, ii. 80. 8. 
tragedize, ii. 60. 7 ; iii. 200. 5. 
tragicomedy (-ody), iii. 329. 16. 
tragicus orator, iii. 152. 8. 

Tragotanto, iii. 16. 21. 
train, sb., trap, snare, *i. 80. 37: t, 
fiii. 105. 8; 106. i8 : vb., entice, *i. 
63. 2 ; ii. 128. 5 ; iii. 175. 13: attend 
on, ii. 18. 10: twist, ii. 251. 1. 
ftrainment, i. 316. 18, 23-5. 
traitors, drawn to execution on a hurdle, 

ii. 391. 28-9 : note on ii. 168. 32. 
Trajan, a saying of, iii. 139. 31-2. 
trammel, ^ lock of hair, i. 380. 25; ii. 

95 - 31 . 

Tramontani, ii. 122. 24 ; iii. 89. 29. 
Transalpine, iii. 89. 29. 

Transalpiners, Italians, iii. 179. 14. 
transcursive, iii. 157. 12. 
Transformation of the King of Trini- 
dados two Daughters, iii. 107. 5-8. 
transire, a permit, iii. 197. 14. 
translate, alter {a piece of work, &c.), 
ii. 144. 28, 31. 

translation (of monarchies), change, i. 
362. 35. 

translators, Nashe on, iii. 315. 24, &c. 
transmutation, death, ii. 115. 36. 
transpiercing, ii. 170. 30; iii. 67. 4; 
198. 8; 212. 14. 

trap-board, trap-door, ii. 153. 9. 
trash, good, goods, iii. 180. 16: cf. iii. 
88. 15. 

trattles, sheep’s, iii. 41. 19. 
travail, a shackle for holding a horse 
while shoeing it, ii. 297. 17 ; vb., 
travel, i. 317. 4; iii. no. ai. 
travase, vb., see traverse, 
travel: vices learnt in foreign travel, 
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i. 320 . 30-2: attack upon travel, ii. 
297. 7-303. 5 : Englishmen despise 
those who have not travelled, ii. 
397. 31-3. 

travel, labour^ i. 30. 36 ; 159. I 3 ; 
164. 6 : see labour. 

travelled in, learned^ skilled in^ ii. 

266. 9 ; iii. 316. II. 
travellers, what is learnt by travellers 
in various countries, ii. 300. 5, &c. : 
characteristics necessary for travel¬ 
lers, ii. 297. 28-31: ‘a long traveller,’ 

ii. 299. 13 . 

traverlike, f, iii. 54. 28. 

Travers, Walter, i. 81. i ; iii. 356. 36. 
traverse, vb.^ pass in review, iii. 172. 
9; (travast) *i. iii. 22. 
tray, 'i disk, ‘ beef trayes,’ iii. 183. ii. 
treasure, treasury, i. 184. 33. 
treasury, treasure, i. 349. 3, 5. 
treaty, treatise, discussion, ii. 149. 32. 
trees, die if too fruitful, i. 20. 23-4: 
tliose parts facing north arc strongest, 
i. 36. 29-30. 

trees, *1 boot trees, iii. 16. 2. 
trencher (of a door),/<7«<r/, iii. 134. ii. 
trencher-carrier, iii, 97, 18. 
trental, thirty masses, ii. 161, 13. 
trewage, tribute, ii. 103, 3: acknow¬ 
ledgement of allegiance, ii, 248. 15 ; 
(truage) i. 221. 29. 
triacle, iii. 176. 34; 257. 755. 
tria sunt omnia, i. 271. 3i {set Ad- 
denda ). 

Tribus Impostoribus Mumii, De, ii. 
365. 13, &c.; cf. note on i. 74. 28. 
trice, in a, iii. 77. 22 : ‘ with a trice,’ 
i. 199. I ; ii. 224. 25-6; iii.6. 31-3; 
*375- 36. 

trick of youth, see youth, 
trick up, ornament, ii. 145. 3. 
trifles, study of, i. 46. 33, &c. 

foolish, silly, i. 371. 3 o; 382. 
2 (cf. ii. 93, 12). 
trig, vb., go, trudge, iii. 203. 9. 

*trill, vb., quaff, iii. 363. 15. 
trillil, vb., drink, iii. 194. 1 : interj. 
(try-lill) iii. 365. 1009. 

Trimming of Thomas Nashe, The, 
V. 8-11 ; 33; 34; 107-n ; 175: 
authorship of, v. 107: Nashe will 
answer it, iii. 151. 20-2 : poem so 
named in Sloane MS., v. 149 note i. 
Trim-Tram, The, iii. 151. 21. 

Trinity College, Cambridge, termed 
‘ Colonia deduct a ’ from St. John’s, 


iii. 317. a I-4: Pedantius performed 
in, i. 303, 37; iii. 80. 7-8: Dick 
Lichfield, the barber of, iii. 33. 6 
(cf. iii. 5, 7-8): ‘a Trinity College 
rubber,’ iii. 17. 15-16: tale ot a 
foolish scholar in, iii. 13. 13-14. 
Trinity Hall, Cambridge, has a suit 
against a preaching brother at Bury, 
iii- 373 - 34-5 Harvey, § i, 3, 4. 

irinXeeX, point, iii, 43. 30. 
triobularc, iii. 320. 8. 
trip and go, i. 376. 4; iii. 240. 312 , 

; 332. 3. 

triple-wise, ii. 386. 10, 

tripper, runner, ii. 273. 6 ; iii. 183. 16. 

Tristram, Sir, i. ii. 10. 

Triton, i. 6. 31 ; 376. 3 ; iii. 316. 35 : 

‘ Triton's niece,’ ii. 394. 347. 
tritonly, iii, 173. 16. 
triumphancy, ii. 60. 3. 

Triumviri, a painted serpent at a feast 
of the, iii. 234. 30-3. 

\.xW\o\,foolish, iii. 184. 28. 

Trojan equipage, iii. 186. 10: Trojan 
women kissed their kinsfolk, i. 18. 
35 » &c. 

troll, vb., see trowl. 

ftronts, white liverd, iii. 113. 34. 

trophy (trophe), *i. 91. 30; iii. 226. 

14: iii. 250. 539. 

ftropological, i. 373. 28; iii, 41. 7,18. 
Trosse, Jane, ii. 209. 17. 
troth, sb., truth, iii. 6 . 13. 
trouchman, iii. 93. 34. 

trounce, thrash, iii. 210. i. 
troupe, trope, ii. 248. 14. 
trowl, vb., to sing as a catch or round, 
i. 265. 18 : to pass round {a bowl, 
&^c.), iii. 258. 805, 807 ; 363. 935, 
937 : roll, iii. 179. 3 : I, (troll) 

*iii. 373. 8: trowl up, together 
hastily, iii. 124. 7 ; 161. 21. 

Troy, allusion to a poem about, iii. 
333. 16. 

Troynovant, London, i. 181. 34; iii. 
175. 3. 

truage, see trewage. 
truantship (trew-), i. 317. 15. 
truculent, ii. 327. 30; iii. 41. 11; 
199. 15. 

true man . . . thief, i. 398. 18-19: 
note on ii. 319. 31-3. 

♦truc-penny, iii. 348. 27, 

Truly, brother, ii. 259. 33. 
trump, trumpet, |i. 345. 130. 
trump, vb., get the better of, iii. 114. 7. 
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trumps, ‘put one to one’s trumps,* iii. 
i8i. 13; ♦SSS- 4 - 

truncheon, ?a baton of antJiortty^ ii. 
317. 18 : the shaft of a sfear^ ii. 374. 
14 ; iii. 99 -.3 ; 33 a. 17 . 
trundle-tail, iii. 183. 26. 
trunk slops, i. 162. 32-3. 
truss, sb.y trousers^ ii. 233. 6 : straight 
trusses, closely fitting trousers or 
drawers^ i, 172. 15. 

♦truss, vh.^ send packings iii. 389. 13. 
Trusser, Van engraver, iii. 39. 3 . 
trusty, see Roger. 

truth, ‘ speak truth and shame the 
devil,’ cl. iii. 64. 38-9. 
truthable, i. 311. 18. 
try, ‘ try it out by the teeth,’ ♦iii. 369. 
16. 

try-lill, see trillil. 

Tubalcaiu, (Ireene’s reference to, i. 
298. 23. 

Tubal’s music, iii. 21. 11-13. 
tuberon, shark, iii, 20 J. 19. 
tuft (of a rime), fragment, iii. 133. 
13 - 

tuUaffaty, iii. 217. 3. 
tuftmockado, a kind of tufted velveteen^ 
a discourse of—s, iii. 178. 5. 
tug, to hold one tug,’ keep one 
busily employed, tussle with one, iii. 
376, 11 : tug with, iii. 121. 34. 
tuition, sb., guardianshipf i. 330. 8; 
protection, guard, ii. 384. 16. 
tule {Sc. dial.), sorrow, iii. 188. 20. 
Tullus Hostilius conjured with Numa’s 
books, i. 350. 16. 

Tully, see Cicero, 

tumbler, a kind of greyhound, iii. 
106. 8. 

tumbrel, loz. cart, iii. 44. 35. 
turn diddy, turn da, i. 275. 32. 
tun, vb., 'i barrel up, i. 34. 34. 
tunes {see also ballads : several, prob¬ 
ably most, of the follcnving were 
songs or ballads as well as tunes): 
Ilogero, luisi/ino, Turkeylony, All 
the flcnvcrs of the broom, Pepper is 
black, Greenslceves, Peggy Pamsey, 
iii. 122. 22-4: Lahore Dolore, The 
parliament tune of a pot of ale and 
nutmegs, Meeting the devil in Con- 
jure-house Lane, iii. 133, 16-19; 
? Quipassa, iii. 31. 4. 

Tuns, Van artist, i. 380. 32. 
turbanto, turban, iii. 193. 3. 
Turberville, G. Harvey’s attacks on, 


iii. 123. 36-7; he paid too much 
attention to rime, iii. 319. 13-14. 
turbot, tale of a herring and a, iii. 217. 
4, &c. 

Turen, Tyrian {i.e. Carthaginian), 
ii. 347. 204. 

turf, toasted turves as remedy against 
famine, iii. 178. 2. 

turkey brooch, turquoise brooch, iii. 
206. 14. 

Turkey grogeram, a coarse fabric of 
silk and mohair, or wool and silk, 

ii. 300. 32. 

Turktylony, a tune, iii. 122. 22. 
Turks, banish learning, i. 372. 32 : 
observe four Lents in the year, iii. 
93. 25-6 : calh d ‘ long-coated ’, iii. 
192. 35 ; hang men by the throat on 
iionhooks,iii. 193.2-3 {sec Addenda): 
a Turkish rope-dancer, i. 263. 19; 
? •^scoundrel, ii, 255. 33. 

Turlery ginkes, i. 396. 14 : cf. terlery- 
ginckt. 

turn, ‘ good turn,’ ii. 159, note, 1. 6 ; 
180. 15; et freip ; ‘shrowd turn,’ ii. 
305.35 : ‘toserve the (one’s) turn,’*i. 
63.16; ii, 312. 17 : vb., ‘turn Tully,’ 
?, i. 391. 3 : turn over (books, &c.), 
peruse, ii. 124. 35 ; iii. 172. 18 ; cf. 

iii. 70. 5 : ‘ to turn over,’ ‘ do for,' ii. 
258. 17 : cf. perch. 

turn-broach, {lit. turn-spit) scullion¬ 
like, iii. 108. 9. 

Turnbull Street, prostitutes in, i. 
317. 6. 

Turner, W., his translations, iii. 317. 
3 - 4 - 

Turney, see Tournay. 

Tnrwin, see Tiirouanne. 

Tuscanism, i. 295. 29; tbi- 50. 8, 10, 
19-20; 61. 34. 
tush, tusk, ii. 221. 8. 
tutch, tutcher, see touch, 
tw.ing, to cry, iii. 69. 31. 
twatlle, vb,, iii. 138. 6. 
twelves, foot of the, i. 388. 30. 
twigger, wanton, ii. 3S5. 332. 
twilight, ii. 355. 3. 

twilt, vh., ? twist together, i. 313. 13 : 
to pad like a quilt, ii. 333. 3 i ; 333. 
6; iii. 136. 34. 
twinlike, iii. 171. 38. 
twitch, ‘ to have a twitch at,’ attack, i. 

267. 28; iii. 114. 33; 170. 17. 
twittle-cum-twattles, iii. 53, 30. 
twiltle-twattlc, ii. 39. 10; iii. 58. 3. 
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two, toOy i. 134. 3; iii. 173. 10. 
two faces in a hood, see face, 
two-hand, "iambis^uous ^ ii. 333. 32. 
two-hand-sword, iii. 217. 6. 

Two Italian Gentlemen^ The, note on 
iii. 102. 10. 

two-penny (catechisms), i. 31. 25 : 
— pamphlets, iii. 316. 12 : in depre¬ 
ciatory sense, note on i. 21. 25. 
two staves and a pike, see staff. 

Ty, Doctor, a musician, iii. 37. 20. 
Tyburn, people swear by ‘Saint 
Tyborne’, i. 187. 32: ‘sir T. Ti- 
bume,’ *iii. 391. 16 ; the Confessor 
of, iii. 10. 26 : mentioned, i. 301. 34; 

ii. 93. 30 ; 318. 17 ; iii. 384. 6. 
tympanize, to stvell up, ii. 114. 32 

(183. 27); tiinpanized, 

iii. 199. 31. 

tympany, (of tears) ii. 49. 6 ; 292. 31 : 
dropsy, iii. 268. 1081 ; swelling, ♦iii. 
384. 38 : 313. 7-8. 

Tyndale, W., his Prologue to the New 
Testament, its length, iii. 17. 11. 
Typhocus, ii. 375. 19. 
tyrannize, the word criticized, ii. 183. 

* 7 - 

tyranny, violence {of a disease'), i. 
583. a. 

Tvraquel, (i.c. Andr^ Tiraqueau, 
^'rench writer on civil law, c. 1480- 
1558), iii. Ill. 7. 
tyre, sec tire. 

Tyrrhen main, ii. 344. iia. 
tythe, see tithe. 

ubi cninsque animus est, ibi animat, 
ii. 43. 30. 

ubraid, upbraid, ii. 184, 25. 

Udall, John, iii. 364. 26; v. 184; 188. 
ugly black, ii. 390. 125. 

Ulenspiegel, see Howliglass. 

Ultima Thule, iii. 182, 23. 

Ulysses, one in whom all ornaments of 
peace and war were assembled, i. 
243. 9-12 : a brave man under Ajax’ 
shield, i. 175. 6 ; not amiable but 
eloquent, ii. 399. I 3 : a dwarf, iii. 
184. 36; 293. 1901 ; the heir of 
Laertes per aphaeresin, iii. 203. 11 : 
went as spy with Nestor and Diomed 
to the tents of Rhesus, ii. 320. 32-3 ; 
34.^- 70-3: mentioned, ii. 154. 30; 
221. 33. 

nnanimately, iii. 203. 18. 
unapt, vb., ii. 147. 19. 


unartificially, i. 271. 36. 
unbrace, vb., t display {generally 
‘ carve ’), iii. 206. 18. 
nnbumbast, iii. 34. 15. 
nncasing, stripping, flaying, iii. (138. 
14); *363. 7. 

unccssant, ii. 244. 4: -ly, i. 301. 12 ; 

ii. 30.21; 121. 24-5; 139.36; 168. 
19; iii. 22. 18, 

uncircumciscd, as term of reproach, i. 

296. 10; iii. 49. 24. 
unconscionable, ii. 240. 13. 
unconversable, reserved, sullen, i. 258. 
. 31 - 

uncoped witli, not attacked, ii. 240,16. 
uncountably, immeasurably, iii. 180. 
19 - 

uncouth. iii. 280. 1507. 
uncustomed, smuggled, ii. 201. 8. 
undanted, undaunted, ♦iii. 344. 4. 
undcfeasibly, without being overcome, 

iii. 157. 18. 

undciinite, '{unending, i. 8. 7; ii. 294. 
30 - , 

undeliberate, adj., ii. 174. 10. 
under, ‘ all under one,’ iii. 11. i. 
under-age (arguments, &c.), adj,, ii. 

236. 10; iii. 28. 36. 
underbear, support, ii. 53. 34. 
underbid, ii. 129. 33. 
under board, iii. 209. 25 : ♦‘to pack 
under board,* i. 117. 33. 
under-earth, underground, i, 231. 32 ; 

ii. 70. 19. 

underfong, vb., iii. 166. 14. 
underfoot, culj., i. 317. 14; ii. 216. 

19; tiii- 66. I ; adv„ iii. 49. 15. 
underhand, adv., ii. 95. 9; 120. 26; 

214- 33 ; hi- 26. 26. 
underlay, vb., a term of shoe making, i. 
263. 8. 

funderlie, vb., i. 326. 10. 
undermeal, {afternoon sleep, i. 209.21; 

iii. 148. 31; 163. 34: {afternoon, 
iii. 321. 19. 

undennine, enquire secretly, iii. 70.17. 

underminer, ii. 43. 21. 

underprop, i. 17*5. ii ; 184. 15; 291. 

10 ; ii. 316. 8; -ping, sb., i. 191. 29. 
underset, support, ‘sky-undersetting,’ 
ii. 80. 28. 

undiscemably, invisibly, ii. 283. 24. 

undiacreet, i. 297. i. 

unease, sb,, ii. 36. 4. 

unevitable, i. 14. 16,** ii. 32. 23; 289. 

II. 
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nnexistence, non-existence, ii. 11*;. 31. I unsavory (sonnds), ii. 42. 25. 


unfardle, vb., unpack, iii. 205. 29. 
unfatigable, i. 210. 19; iii. 185. 22. 
unfigured, not numbered, iii. 35. 32; 
44 * 35 - 

unfortunate (farewells), ? maledictory, 
ii. 12. 4. 

Unfortunate Traveller, The, editions, 
ii. 187-97: title-page, dedication, 
&c., of first ed., ii. 199-203 : text of 
second ed., ii. 205-328 : date of com¬ 
position and publication, iv. 252 ; v. 
23; sources, iv. 252-4; v. 123-4: 
hidden meanings, an attack on Cam¬ 
bridge, found in, ii. 182. i, dec. 
ungartered, i. 169. 32. 
ungrateful, i. 375. a8 : 

-ly, without winning gratitude, ii. 
114. 18. 

ungroundedly, i. 260. 16. 
unhabit, ii. 244. 4. 
unhallow, ii. 11. 15. 
unhandsoming, degradation, i, 175. 
33 - 3 ; 311* 5; * 3 - 4 - 5 - 

unhook, (vnhukt) iii, 120. 31. 
unhouse, iii. 191. 30. 

Unicom, his horn expels poison, ii. 384. 
31-3: ‘the only unicorn of the 
Muses,’ i. 316. 14-15. 
uninnocence, ii. 53. 5. 
universal, the universe, iii. 291.1859. 
Universities, English, many dunces in, 
ii. 122. 24-9 : see hoods, 
unknowledgc, ii. 53. 17. 
unlace, same as • unbrace iii. 306.19. 
unlineal, i. 308. 10. 
unliving, killing, iii. 233. 33. 

Unlucky Frumenty, The, iii. 314. 
15-16. 

unmortalize, ii. 48. 9. 
unmounted, without promotion, i. 
304. 18-19. 

unparadize, drive out of paradise, ii. 
171. 8. 

unphysical, ? unwholesome, ii. 152. 38 ; 
cf. physical. 

unpinion (of a wing), ?/«/ out of 
joint, ii. 57. 17. 
unquietly, ii. 38. 9. 
unrenowmed, ii. 378. 109, 
unrcprievable, ii. 49. 7 ; iii. 156. 8 : 
-ably, ii. 301.36 ; iii. 35. 31. 
unresisted, irresistible, ii. 368. 225. 
unrighteous, vb., "Corrupt, (vnright- 
uouzd) ii. 80. 34. 

ODsatiate, adj,, ii. 148. 33. 


unscored, not put on record, iii. 134. 
16. 

unsealed (of a crack), open, ii. 395. 8. 
unseparately, inseparably, ii. 16. 24. 
unshell, vb., hatch {fgj, iii. 173. 35. 
unstaid, i. 310. 15. 
unsufficiency, i. 394. 16. 
unsundered, ii. 283. 38. 
unswathe, lay open, ii. 73. 6. 
unthrift, spendthrift, sb., i. 309. 28; 
iii. 342. 284; 285. 1662: ^j., i. 
160. 26 ; ii. 210. 16. 
untrafficked (phrases), not current, 
(vntraffiqu’t) iii. 65. 31. 
untruss,|t; 5 ., /■<) take down one's breeches, 
i. 196. 10; iii. 38. 17 ; et freq. 
Untruss, ? a ballad, i. 159. 5-6; v. 195. 
unusquisque fingit fortunam sibi, i. 
377. 29 : unusquisque proximus sibi, 
iii. 71. 1-2. 

♦unvenidal, ?, iii. 346. 30. 
unwares, unawares, ii. 323. 37 ; iii. 
49. 35. 

unweaponed-jeopardous, ii. 117, 10. 
unwieldy, (vnweldy) i. 177. 36; 300. 
34; iii. 294. 1935; ♦347- 37 •• (vn- 
weeldie; z/ar. vnwildie), ii. 331. 14. 
up, ‘ to be up with,’ i. 190. 4; (iii. 
177.13): ‘I vp with,’ii. 311. 16: ‘die 
up,’ ii. 239. 30: ‘if my judgement 
might stand for up,’ iii. 74. 28-9. 
up and down,yW/, exactly, i. 375. 26; 

356. 18; ii. 337. 35. 
upbraidingly, ii. 131. 9. 
upland, c^j., iii. 178. 33. 
upperhand, get the, iii. 156. 34, 
uprear, vb., ii. 374, 409. 
uprising and downlying, ? altogether, 
i, 167. 33. 

upsee-Frecte, see upiy freeze cross, 
vpsevant muffe, iii. 332, 35-6. 
upstart gentlemen, i. 35. 10, &c.; 168. 

33,&c.; I73.3i,&c.: favourites, 

npsy freeze cross, i. 305. 8; iii. 366. 
1039. 

+urany, iii. 113. 34; see Du Bartas. 
urchins, night, i. 317. 27. 
ure, in, in practice, ii. 64. 8-9; 287. 
13- 

urinal case, i. 301. 14. 
urine wept upwards, ii. 213. 24. 
Urrey, herring-fishery at, iii. 191. 
marg. 

Ursini and Colonni In Rome, iii. 10.6. 
use, sb., ‘ use is another nature,^ ii. 
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30a. 26-7 ; cf. habit: vb.^ to use to, 
to visity ii. 260. 34. 
usque aras, i. 8. 27. 
usually, ?f iii. 217. 10. 
usurer, the dress of a, i. 162. 31, 8cc.: 
The Usurer and the Devil, a merri¬ 
ment, i. 213. 15-16: ballads on 
usurers, coffins brought to their doors 
in Chcapside, ii. 103. 34-6. 
usurp, vh. intr., ii. 71. 26 : trs., bor¬ 
row, take, iii. 188. 24. 
usury, attack upon, ii. 93. 7, &c.: 
seventy-fold usury, ii. 95. 26: of 
seven-score in the hundred, ii. 106. 3 : 
a proverb, no merchandize but usury, 
ii. 93. 6-7 ; cf. iii. 391. 5-6. 
utmost, at the, ?«/ any rate, iii. 27. 
19. 

Utopia, Sir T. More’s, ii. 245. 32, 
&c.; iii. 21. 20. 

utter (show), adj., outward, ii. 133. 15. 
ut vales, iii. 311. 17. 


vacant, distant, iii. 165. 4. 
vacuum, iii. 318. 21. 
vagabonds, the statute against, iii. 60. 
33-4- 

Vagary, vh., wander, iii. 170. la. 
vail, vb., *i. 128. 35; iii. 166. 18; 
(veilc) iii. 86. 16. 

vain, in, 'iwithout due reason, ii. 22. ao, 
vainglory, attack upon, ii. 108. 16- 
114. 30. 

Valanger, Mr., i. 297. 10. 
Valentinianus, hated arts, i. 36. 2-4. 
Valerius, his Epistle to Rufinus, i. 13. 
35, &c.; 14. 9-10. 

Valerius Maximus, i. 383. 13; iii. 
278. 1438. 

fvalorous authors, i. 316. 5-6. 
valure, valour, ii. 326. 27; iii. 22. 
a6 ; 60. 32. 

vambrash, vb., brandish, ii. 61. ii. 
Vanderhulk, an orator, ii. 247. 26; 
iii. 31. 10. 

Vanderveck, Hans, of Rotterdam, iii. 
223. 12. 

Vanitate Scientiarum,De, see Agrippa. 
vanity, see vainglory, 
vant, vaunt, i. 35. 19. 
vantage, with a,> and more, iii. 157. 
26. 

vant-curriers, iii. 93. 1. 
variable, of various colours, ii. 281. 
29 ; iii. 187. 16; various, ti-149. 7* 


variety, ^harmony or music, 1. 225. 
30; iii. 319. 29. 

varnish (of elocution), iii. 91. ii. 
varnishment, ii. 139. 30. 

Varro, and opinions of human felicity, 
ii. II. 18. 

vastity, wasteness, desolation, i. 168. 

8 ; ii. 47. 23 ; 211. 22. 

Vaughan, Sir W., borrows from 
Christ's Tears in his Golden Grove. 
notes on ii. 94. 20, &c.; 107. 9-21 ; 
iia. 35, &c.; 117. 16-17. 
vaults, to stand upon (of a house), 

ii. 256. 8 ; iii. 285. 1650. 

vaunt, to display in a stately manner, 
i. 215. 12; 299. 4; iii. 322. 27; 
333- 33- 

vauntguard, vanguard, iii. 265. 1015. 
Vausis, see Baucis. 

♦vauted, vaulted, i. 82. 19. 

Vaux of Lambeth, Mr., i. 257. 18. 
vaward (of a narration), iii. 174. 35. 
vawt, vault, iii. 268. 1076. 
veal, thought to be nourishing, iii. 190. 
34-6. 

vehiculum ignis superioris, i. 238. 14. 
veiah diabolo, iii. 32. 16. 
veil, Puritan objection to the wearing 
of the, iii. 373. 17, &c. 
veile, see vail. 

vein, skill, trick, H. 217. 29; iii. 152. 8. 
vein in the left hand deriv^ from the 
heart, ii. 326. 13-14. 
veiw, view, iii. 330. 15. 
vendible, i. 300. 5. 

venerial, of love {not in bad sense), i. 

19. 12; ii. 271. 7. 
venerian, iii. 8a. 5. 

Venetians, a kind of hose, iii. 38. 22. 
venewe, see venue. 

venial, iii. 69. 3: (benediction), 

pardoning, iii. 185. 30. 

Venice, famine at, ii. 266. 26 : the 
author of the Almond mentions his 
(?imaginary) journey from, iii. 342. 
13: druggists at, ii. 179. 15-17: 
Venice dye, iii. 32. 24; Venice 
treacle, note on ii. 179. 15-16. 
venom, (-im) *i. laa. 9; (-um) i. 
267. 4. 

vent, vb., sell, iii. 192. i. 
venter, sb., venture, * to put in a 
venter,’ i. 224. 22 : vb., ii. 216. ao; 

iii. 95. 7. . , , 

venter,' plenot venter nil agit libenter, 

i. 201. 10. 
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ventcrous, vcntrous, i. 24. 23; ii. 72. 
32 ; iii. 60. 32 ; *364. 32. 

♦ventosity, i. 90. 11. 

*venue, thrust^ attack^ i. 122. 33; 
(venewe) i. 60. 25. 

Venus, character in * I)iJo \ ii. 342. 
50, &c. : ‘Venus Court/i. 11. 4: 

‘ their private Venus,’ lusty i. 30. 20. 
Vcr, character in ‘ Summer s Last 
IVill'y iii. 23H. 160, See. 
verament, in, iii. 1H5. 24-5. 
verba (landi el reridendi, iii. 287. 1735. 
verbatim, ii. 252. 27; iii. 313. 11-12. 
verbena, fjood against devils, i. 238. 
30 - 

Vere, Edward de, Earl of Oxford, 
G. Harvey’s suppo.sed libel upon, 

i. 295. 27-8; 300. 31-2 ; 315. 13- 
17 ; iii. 38. 13 -14; 50. 10-11 ; 69. 
33, &c. ; 78. 15-25. 

Vergil, his prophecy of Christ, i. 28. 
3-6 : his condemned, i. 29. 

37 : the month of his death, i. 47. 
5-6 : and Alexis, iii. 108. 28 : his 
frequent mention of Amaryllis, iii. 

110. 33-4 : spent twelve years on 

the Aeneidy iii. 312. 32-3: inferior 
to Pietro Aretino, ii. 266. 12-14: 
Nashe’s use of, v. 134: Phaer's 
translation of, iii. 319. 19-23; 

Stanyhurst’s translation of, i. 299. 
17-20; iii. 3i9.25,&c.: mentioned, 

i. 299. 5 ; (Maro) iii. 312. 32 ; 322. 
15 - 

Vergil, Polydore, burnt the records 
which he had used in his History, 

111. 23. 4-6 : what he says of Wolsey, 
55 * 33“.5 '• Nashe had read him, 

iii. 172. 19-20; calls English wool 
‘ aureum vellus’, iii. 178. 30. 
vergis, verjuicey i. 181. 20. 

Veritas Pemporis filia, iii. 29. 3. 
Vermigli, P. M., sec Martyr, 
vermilion, iii. 89. 16. 
verse, vb.y punning on verser, q.v., 

ii. 248. 29. 

verse-founder, i. 285. 24. 

verser, a term of c ony-c ate king y i. 257. 

14, 17 ; cf. note on ii. 248. 29. 
VertumnuS; a character in ‘ Summer's 
Last WiiVy iii. 236. 104 .s.D. ; 238. 
153, &c. 

very, ‘ with a very vengeance,* ii. 319. 
11-12. 

Vespuccio, Amerigo, iii. 21. 19. 
vestiment, iii. 74. 24. 


vestis, ?*non vestis sed virtus . . 

i. 34. 23-4. 

vestments, ecclesiastical, i. 77. 11 ; 

ii. 133. 8-10. 

Vether, a lake in Iceland (?), i. 360. 8, 
’^vetus comoedia, i. 92. 12 ; 100. 16. 
■^vial, violy iii. 375. 21. 

Vice, The, in the Moralities, i. 275. 

26: the Queen’s Vice, iii. 244. 345. 
vice is contrary to nature, ii. 112. 
25-6 : ad virtutera occasio, ii. 134. 
-10: vitia naturae non sunt repre- 
endenda, iii. 355. 38 : writings in 
praise of vices, iii, 277. 1394, 
■^vicc-gerent, iii. 341. 4. 
vicissitude {as an inkhornism)y iii. 
91. 6. 

vicissitudo loquendi, iii. 265. 1001. 
vicisti, Galilaee, ii. 115. 21. 
viclorioust, iii. 124. 3. 
victualler, food shipy (victuelar) iii. 
164. 35. 

victual-scanting, ii. 64. 27. 
vie, drop, iii. 172. 6. 

View of Public Wants y ste Penry. 
Vigilius, Pope, instituted vigils, iii. 
206. 5 ; story of him and a herring, 

iii. 206-11, 
vilanclla, iii. 31.4. 

vild, vile, ii. 33. 17; 89. 25; iii. 

348. 481: 377.1395. 
fvillanist, iii. 45. 27 ; 46. 33. 
vincit qui patitur, motto of Whitgift, 
iii. 137. 16. 

vinegar bottle, yeomen of the, i. 182. 
4-5 : to carry the vinegar-bottle, ii. 
185. 17. 

vino de monte, i. 305. 38. 

Vinti quater, iii. 175. i. 
vinura esse fomitem et incitabilem 
ingenii virtutisque, iii. 265. 991-2 ; 
‘quasi venenum,' iii. 265. 1007. 
vioil,/A/a/, i. 365. 17. 
vipers, tear open their dam, i. 93. 
23-4: touched by an ashen bough 
become giddy, i. 189. 31-2. 

Virgil, see Vergil. 

Virginia, {punning on virgin), i. 365. 

13. 

virginity, God cannot restore, ii. J54. 

virgin wax, iii. 191. 16. 

virtue of necessity, a, i. 13. 16-17. 

visioned, showHy ii. 389. 33. 

■^visor, pretence, disguise, i. 78. 14; 

95 TtaKTg. 
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Vitellius, his saying of dead enemies, 
iii. 139. 13. 
vitiuin, -ia, se£ vice, 
vitre, iii. 180. 16 [see Addenda), 
viva voce, iii. 14. 9. 
vixen, to i)lay the, iii. iii. 13. 
voces convertibiles, i. 257. 2^7. 
vociferate, iii. 190. 31. 
vociferativc, ii. 56. 31. 
voice, ‘ most voices,’ i. ii. 30; 308. 18. 
Voice, The, a ballad or tunc, iii. 88. 4. 
voice-crazing, ii. 165. 6. 
void out, vh., ii. 273. 27. 
votive, adj., "I under a vo^v, or making 
offerings, ii. 63. 16. 
vowels, ‘ shortest vowels and longest 
mutes,’ i. 275. 20. 
vox populi, vox Dei, iii. 278. 1426. 
Vulcan, danced to Apollo’s lute, iii. 

294. 19 ,^i- 3 ; cf. ii. 342- 32. 

*vulgar, sb., vulgar tongue, iii. 372. 27. 
vultures, slay nothing themselves, i. 
20. 27-8. 


wade, vb., proceed {in discussing, 6r'c.), 
i. 15. 21 ; ii. 89. 35; 134. 19; 

et freq. 

wafting, I, iii. 171. 2. 

wag, as term of endearment, ii. 362. 
3 > ; 385- , 331 * 

wa, hay, whoa! iii. 261. 898. 

wailment, ii. 35. 24. 

wainscot, a kind of oak timber or thin 
boards, used for panels of doors, &c., 
i. 375. 20 ; *iii. 344. 26 : adj,, (door), 
iii. 92. 21 ; 134. II : (hue), dreib, 
iii. 200. 28. 

waist, *short in the, i. 124. 11 : cf. 
short-waisted. 

wait, stand as an attendant, ii. 353. 87. 

Avaitcr, guard, porter, iii. 218. 33. 

*waits, musicians, iii. 345. 4. 

Wakefield, rain of com at, iii. 74. 
9-10 {see Addenda^. 

Waldegrave, R., printer, v. 42; 184-90. 

walk, sb., ‘ thou not being in my 
walk,’ ill. 13. 19-20. 

walk, vb,, (of swords), ii. 321. 14: 
(of cans), iii. 225. 14. 

walking-mate, beggar, iii. 72. 31. 

wall, to go to the, be defeated, *i. 76. 
1-2 ; ♦124. 18 : ‘give the wall to,’ 
iii. 174. 32 ; '*‘388. 21-2 : ‘strive for 
(take) the wall of/ i. 169. 3; iii. 
76. 34 - 
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wallet, shoemaker’s, i. 162. 33. 
wallow, vb., writhe, ii. 303. 33 : roll, 
tumble, (of ships) iii. 158. 34; (of 
fish, &c.) iii. 25T. 561. 

Walpole, ? Henry, i. 116. 24, &c. 
Walsingham, our Lady of, lii. 162. 
36; As I went to Walsingham, 
a ballad, iii. 67. 25. 

Walton, Izaak, his allusion to Nashe, 
V. 47. 

wamble, vb., rumble {of the stomach), 
iii. 100. 31 : 'I roll, iii. 176. 14. 
wanion, see wenuion. 
wantfiu (of weapons), adj., childish, 
toy, ii, 371. 312. 

wanionizing (hnmour), iii. 151. 26. 
wanze, wither, ii, 142. 9. 
wap, a kind of dog, i. 23, 27. 
wapentake, a division of a shire, iii. 
158. 22. 

Wapping (as a place of execution), ii. 
222. 26. 

war, for some people no use save in, 
i. 211. 23-4. 

wardrobe wit, ?, iii. 290. 1819. 
wardrop, -cs, wardrobe, i. 361. ii; ii. 

313. 10; iii. 73. 23. 
warld {Sc. dial,), world, iii. 188. 20. 
Warner, W., his Albion's England, iii. 

324- 17 - 

warp (of weeks),/(wr, iii. 161. 17. 
warrantable, certain, iii. 160. 31. 
warrantize, sb., guarantee, promise, i. 
371. 5; vb., ii. 125. 20; iii. 254. 
665. 

Warwick, the Hospital of, i. 126. 
26-7 : ‘ the champion of,’ ? T. Cart¬ 
wright, q. V. 

Warwickshire, Puritans in, i. 122. 36; 
iii. 370- 7 - 

wash one’s brains, to, i. 41. 3-4. 
wasps, produced from horses, 1.174. 7, 
wasserinan, ii. 38. 29 ; iii. 202. 32, 
waste-good, to play the, i. 170. 27. 
waster, cudgel, iii. 122, 8. 
watchet, light-blue, iii. 186. 23. 
watch-word, secret word or sign (in 
a letter), i. 295. 6 ; cry, alarm, ii. 
226. 27. 

water, "Ho take, be spoiled by water, i. 
130* 35 • straight things in water 
seem crooked, i. 24. 8-9. 
water, spirits of the, see spirits, 
water-wheel under London Bridge, ii. 

213. 24-5. . 

water-work, lu. 163. 20. 
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Wathe, Mr., an enemy of J. Harvey, 
iii. 81. 33. 

Watling Street, God give you good 
night m, iii. 335. 84. 

Watson, Dr. Thomas, a jest of,i. 301. 
35, &c. : praised, iii. 317. 37 (i. 195. 
39). 

Watson, Thomas, author of the Heka- 
tompathia^ praised by G. Harvey, i. 

3* *3*- ^)‘ praised by 

Nashe, iii. 136. 36, &c.: nis Amyn- 
tas and Antigone, iii. 330. 13, 30-4 : 
be quotes hexameters on Harvey, 
iii. 137. 3-8. 

Watson, W., reference to Nashe in his 
Deccuordon, v. 150. 

Waveney, River, iii. 305. 3, 13. 
waver, vh., wag (one's head), ii. 350. 

33 ‘ sail, iii. 163. 6. 

wavering (of a building), rocking, ii, 
47. 39. 

wavy, adj., of or like waves, ii. 68. 39. 
waxen figures, witchcraft with, note 
on ii. 34. 34-5. 

way, ‘ to cross the way of,* meet with, 

ii. 381. 15 : ‘ come your way/ come 
away, ii. 309. 30. 

way, sh., wey, a unit of weight, U. an. 

39 : vb., weigh, *i. 49. 8. 

•waybit, mile and a, iii. 345. 19. 
Waybridge, iii. 166. 35. 
waygh, weigh, iii. 361. 886; (waygh- 
ing) iii. HS- 389. 

wealth'boastingly, ii. 145. 7. 
weam, t check, iii. 196, 30 : see wem. 
weam (Sc. dial.), belly, iii. 188. 33, 
weapon, vb., ii. 39. 33 ; unbluntcd 
weapons forbidden at Rome, ii. 381. 
16-17. 

weari^, withered, wizen, ii. 90. 39 ; 

319. 33 ; (weerish) ii. 300. 12. 
weary, vb., ‘ to weary out the time,’ ii. 
353.18; iii. 383.1571: ease (labours), 

iii. 250. 536 : dispel (thoughts), ii. 
369. 361. 

wcasand, wind-pipe, ii. 69. 16 ; 391. 

33. 

weasel-faced, iii. 136. 9. 

Webbe, nance-name for a countryman, 

i. 3.5. 16. 

webbe of one’s own loom, a, L 375. 31. 

weerish, see wearish. 

welfare, vb.,^ welfare a good memory/ 

ii. 317. 10; cf. *iii. 373. 13. 
welked, wrinkled, i. 370. 36. 
welladay, iii. 266. 1017. 


Welles, Lord, was known for a fool, 
i. 388. 34. 

well-head, ii. 81. 5 ; 158 f.n., 1. 3. 
well-near, nearly, ii. 19. 37; 180. i. 
well-spring, ii. 17. 31. 
well-wilier, i. 259.8; t396. 19 (iii. 

137. 13 ). 

welny, wellnigh, *iii. 356. 39 ; (-nye) 

♦374. * 6 . 

Welsh dialect, iii. 344. 341-6 : Welsh 
phrase, ‘nos-da diu catawhy,* iii. 17. 

Welsh frieze, i. 393. 18 : — harp, ♦iii. 

367. 31 : — hook, ♦iii. 369. 34. 
•welshness, his, as a title, iii. 355. 10. 
welt, sb., strip, border, iii. 133. 8; 
*57* • ‘without welt or guard,* 

unadorned, ii. 310. 33-4; iii. 194. 
6 : vb.,*X.o welt and guard,' i. 383.8. 
welter, vb. intr., toss about, ii. 38. 9 : 
trans., ii. 348. 333. 
wem, spot, ii. 313. 15 : see weam. 
wennion, with a, iii. 53. 20-1 ; 194. 
33 - 

were, wear, iii. 332. 23. 
wesand, see weasand. 

West Country, spirits in the, iii. 95. 
3 - 5 - 

Westminster, prostitutes in, i. 316. 
13-15 ; 317. 6 ; was a sanctuary, i. 
3 i 6 . 13-14: mentioned, i. 199. 9; 
iii. 389. 7. 

Westminster Bridge, as thick as water¬ 
men at, iii. 84. 35-6. 

Westminster Hall, full of devils, i. 
349. 31 : mentioned, i. 162. 5, 15; 
316. 5. 

wet, see comer, finger, 
we three, iii. 114. 13. 
wetshod, i. 257. 29; iii. 350. 553. 

wex, vb., wax, ii. 95. 14. 

wey, weigh, ii. 390. 131; iii. 334. 40. 
Wey Bridge, nr. Acle, see W'aybridge. 
Wezell, in Germany, has supplies for 

300,000 soldiers, iii. ao, 6-8. 
whale, swallows men, i. 39. lo-ii : 
flies from the noise of parched boneS| 
i. 18^. 7-8; iii. 394. 1943-4- 
whale’s bone, walrus-ivory, iii. 304. 

27. 

what, why, or what for, i. 16. 6; ii. 
61. 31; iii. 323. 30; *367. 5. 
what, partly, iii. 163. 18 : what for 
. . ., partly on account of ii. 70. 
5 ; M 3 - 34 ; *iii- 34 '- 9 - 
what-call-yc-him, L 341. 37. 
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what do yon lack? iii. 314. 31. 
what ere, — ever, {Jinal) whoever they 
might be, ii. 65. i; 91. 9. 
whatsoever, any soever^ i. 359. 15 : 
^.pleonastic after * aU\ ii. 237. a8: 
nal) whatever it might be^ i. 344. 

wheal, pimple^ ii. 305. 34, 
wheatsheaf, as a crest, i. 361. 1-3. 
wheel, an antient hieroglyphic, iii. 48. 
10 : water-wheel under London 
Bridge, ii. 313. 34-5 : instrument of 
torture, ii. 224. ii. 
whether, pleonastic before a question, 

i. 237. 6 ; 363. 36; 308. 19 ; *iii. 
364. 19. 

whether, whither, ii. 32. 14; 86. 7; 

173. 20, 21 ; ct freq. 
whetstone, * ware stumbling of whet¬ 
stones,’ i. 319. 6: ‘begotten without 
the consent of a whetstone/ iii. 242. 
276. 

whiffe,iii. 267. 105a. 

♦while, until, i. 88. aa; iii. 384. 37. 
whilome {Sc. dial.\ iii. 188. 16, 17. 
whinyard {Sc. dial.), sword or hanger, 
iii. 188. 20. 

Whip for an Ape, A, title of, note on 

i. 207. 34 ; autliorship of, v. 54 ; 63. 
whip it, i. 275. 31. 

Whipper, The Ballad of the, ii. 310.4, 
‘Whipperginnie, ii. 233. 14. 
whippet, exclam., iii. aoi. 6 : cf. whip 
it. 

whippet, sb., ?, iii. 107, 17. 
whipping-cheer, ii. 291, 5. 
AYhipsidoxy, Madam, iii. 114. la. 
whirligig, fantastic idea, *1. 86. 8 ; iii. 

178. 19. 

whist, silent, ii. 375. 25 ; cf. whust. 
whistles to control the wind, ii. 380. 

157; cf. iii. 180. 31. 

White, ‘ Sir John White’s \i\exy,'face 
painting, ii. 150. 4. 
white leather, iii. 190. 30. 
white-livered, i. 296. 36; cf. ii. 214. 
6-7; see tronts. 

white-meats, book in praise of, iii. 
177. 17. 

white single money, small stiver coins, 

ii. 184. 8. 

White Tramdy, The, iii. aao. 10. 
Whitgift, John, Archb. of Cant., his 
controversy with Cartwright in 157a- 
7, note on i. 117. 14: Marprelate’s 
claim to be answered by him, iii. 


360. a6, &c.: Nashe attacks Harvey 
for comparing Whitgift and Cart¬ 
wright, i. 333.39-31: his motto, note 
on iii. 137. 16-17 • various references 
to,i. 169. aa-3; 110.34-5; 

&c., 31, &c. ; lai. 7; 133 . 6; 137. 

18; I 35 - 23 '- 4 - 

whither, whether, i. 16. 31; *109. 6; 

ii. 114. 38 ; iii. 36. 34. 
who, ‘old who,’ ii. 260. ii. 

who can sing so merry a note, &c., 

iii. 242. 390-1. 

whoever, {final) whoever he may be, 
iii. 114. 26. 

whole sale, by the, ii. 105. 2-3. 
whoop diddle, iii. 138. 14 ; see whnp. 
whores, in tap houses, i. 314. 18-19: 
in various parts of Ixindon, i. a 16. 
5-13; 317. 5-6: sixpenny, i. 217. 
10; ii. 148. 18; 361.3 : half-crown, 

ii. 149. 24-6; 325.16: called ‘ sinks’, 

ii. 150. 28-9 : punished by the whip 
and the cart, iii. 384. 31-a : a basin 
beaten before them, iii. 388. 34. 

whosoever, {final) whoever they may 
be, iii. 67. 31. 

who’s will, ^ whoso will, iii. 109. 14. 
whup hoo, i. 290. 34. 

♦whust, ? hushed, i. 99. 3. 

Widows, the butler of St. John’s Col¬ 
lege, Cambridge, iii. 81. 6-7. 
widow’s alms at Newgate, i. 322. 4; 

iii. 100. 19. 

Wiggenton, Giles, of Sidborough, i. 
83-17 ; 350* 13 ; 363* a, 23, &c.; 

370- 3 7 - 

Wight, see Isle of Wight, 
wight {Sc. dial.), person, iii. 188. 21. 
wild, sb., ?, iii. a 18. 2. 
will he nill, iii. 77. 24 : will or nill he, 
iii. 186. 13. 

Williams, Sir Roger, Nashe much be¬ 
holden to, iii. 108. 3-5. 

Williamson, a barber, iii. 14. 36 (139. 
aa). 

Wilson, Thomas (i5a5?-i58i), iii. 
1 16. 33. 

Wilson, Thomas (i56o?-i629), iii. 
299. 

Wilton, Jack, hero of ‘ The Unfortu¬ 
nate Traveller*, ii. 190. 5; 207. 5, 
&c.: name by which Nashe refers to 
that work, ii. 182. 2. 

Wily Begoily, a trick of, iii. 107. 14. 
♦wily gnily. (wilie gilfes) iii. 373. 38. 
wimple, ijoldor crease, ii 143. ai. 
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winch (of a horse), ?shy^ ii. 113. 3a ; 
aao. 33. 

Winchester, the Bishop of, se^ Thomas 
Cooper ; the Marquis of, se£ Panlet. 

wind, ^^our (at Court, &c.). i. 359 * 
33 ; lii. 27a. 1323 : wind of a sword 
(wound Q), ii, 358. 254: wind is air 
vehemently mov^, iii. aa. r-a : ‘ to 
come in the wind of,’ come across, iii. 
loi. 32-3 ; ip. 34-5 : ‘ the wind ... 
in that door, iii. 114. 7-8 : ‘annals 
of the four winds,’ iii. 9. i: •* wind 
and tide stay for no man,’ i. 64. 16- 
17 ; cf, time; ‘face like one of the 
four winds,’ i. 177. 31. 

wind-bladder, i. 343. 16-17 ; ♦—clap¬ 
per, a bird scarer, iii. 344. 11: — 
colic, ii. 9a. 10. 

windfall (boufi[hs), adj., ii. 346. 17a. 

wintlluckc). kestrel, iii. 62. 23 ; aoa. 4. 

windless, out of breath, iii. .’,14. 28. 

window, *‘to open a window to the 
devil,’ i. 95. 35. 

wind-puffed, bloivn out, i. 243. 19. 

Windsor, a knight of, iii. 94. 16: in¬ 
stalling of knights at, iii. 103. 38. 

wine, several kinds ol, mentioned, 11. 
300. 16-17 : praise of, iii. 265. 984- 
loii : price of, iii. 369. 1133-4; 
soured by thunder, ii. 3 ii. a r-a: dead 
cats and dogs in, ii. 68. 36: ephe¬ 
mera produced in, i. 173. 32-3: 
drinking several kinds is dangerous, 
i. 41. a-3 : laws among the Greeks 
and Romans as to wiae,i. 39. 6, &c.: 
white wine used for washing sores, 

.^^ 7 ' 33-.^! ilk : ^nd as 

a face-wash, i. 337. 34: pure wine 
begets good blood, iii. 15a. ii-ia; 
cf. beer, drink : ‘ leap like neat wine,’ 
i. 307. 26; cf. vinum. 

wing, ?<i kind of brush, i. 168. ao; 
to strike the wing,’ i. ia6. 23-4. 

Wingandecoy, iii. 34. i; 17a. 3. 

Wingfield, see Winkficld. 

Winifred’s Well, St., iii. i6a. 16. 

wink (of dislike), sb., expression or 
sign, iii. 118. 34: vb.^ to close the eyes 
or have them shut, *1. 63. 3a ; ii. 155. 
33; 168. 8 ; iii. 15. ao, 34. 

Winkfield, A., his comedy of Pedan- 
tius, i. 303. 26-7. 

winking, closing the eyes, i. 376. 33: 
-ly, in a hasty or careless manner, ii. 
396. 31. 

winter’s tele, ii. 371. 334. 


[winch 

winy, muddled with wine, i. 343. 20. 
wipe, a wipe over the shins,’ i. laa. 
M- 

♦wiredrawer, iii. 389. 38. 

Wise, Andrew, stationer, ii. 7; 177. 
wisedoome, wisdom, iii. 154. 13: 

Iwise men, (wisedome) *i. 114. 34. 
Wiseman, i. la. 13. 
wisp, a, exclam,, i. 299. 34: a hand¬ 
ful of straw for wiping shoes, &c., 
iii. 115. 9 ; 364. 960 : as the sign of 
an ale-house, iii. 84. 15-16; note on 
ii. aio. 23-4. 

wistly, attentively, iii. 166. 9. 
witch; witches in Iceland sell fami¬ 
liars and wind, i. 359. 31-2 : say 
the paternoster backwards, i. 361. 
3a : a district not exempt from them, 
383- 34-5 : their stratagems re¬ 
ferred to, i. 383. 35, &c. : they draw 
a circle when they raise the devil, ii, 
169. 11-16 : six hundred executed in 
Scotland, iii. 188. 32-3. 
witchcraft, women esj)ecially given to, 
i. 16. 30; iii. 271. ii8i-3. 
wit-craft, iii. 73. i. 
wit-forestalling, ii. 10.31. 
with, sb,, withe, flexible twig, i. 189, 

13, 17- 

withal, with, '•‘iii. 349. 31 ; *368. 36 . 
withcr-faced, i. 293. i. 
withers, ‘ to wring on the withers,’ iii. 
99. a6. 

within . . .widanxX, in the tiring room, 
on the stage, iii. 333, 9, 14. 
witness, with a, i. 321. 38 ; ♦iii. 356. 
.31. 

wit’s wax kamel, ? name of a book, iii. 
333 - 3 - 3 - 

wittall, wittol, contented cuckold, iii. 
105. 37 - 

Wittam, Little, iii. 363, a8. 
Wittenburg, visit of the Earl ofSurrey 
and Jack Wilton to, ii. 246. 10, &c. : 
thought to stand in Unf Trav, for 
Cambridge, ii. 183. 3-3. 
wittome, 'Ifool, i. 31. a. 
woad, iii. 180. 15. 
wodbine, woodbine, ii. 317. 34. 
wodden, wooden, i. 378. 39; iii. 193. 
4, 34; 286. 1703. 

woebegone (slippers), shabby, ii. 307. 

14. 

woc-infirmed, ii. 10. a. 
woe-worth, woe be to, alas for, ii. 129. 
19-ao. 
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♦fwo ho ho, iii. 354. 24. 
wolf, as a type of inconstancy, i. 6. 
10; of wrath, ii. 113. 3-4; ballasts 
its belly with earth when about to 
attack, i. 184. 26-8: eats earth, ii. 
284. 28-9: draws the breath from a 
man before he sees it, ii. 219. 29-30. 
Wolfe, John, printer, his plague-bills, 
iii. 89. II: G. Harvey called ‘a 
sheep in Wolfe's print’, i. 333. 3: 
Harvey’s epistle to him (i. e. the 
New Letter\ iii. 36. 6 : his relations 
with Harvey (.q.v. for details), iii. 
71.23.24; 87.5-8; 88.8-9; 89. 

2- 8, 19; 95- ii 28; 96. 19; 97. 25, 
&c. ; 102. 34. 

Wolsey, Cardinal, thought to have 
died by poison, i. 187. 8 marg.: 
robbed Church livings, ii. 238. 26-7: 
G. Harvey compared to him, hi. 55. 
3a, &c. 

woman-head, ii. 141. i. 
women, examples of virtnous and 
vitious, i. 11. 23-9, 3a, &c.: opinions 
of philosophers and Fathers concern¬ 
ing, i. 12. 11, &c. : they have angels 
in their faces, i. 13. 33-4: attacks 
on women, i. 16. 6, &c.; ii. 135-41: 
they are bom to torment one, i. 383. 
27-8 ; more given to witchcraft than 
men, i. 16. 30; iii. 271. 1181-2: in 
India they conceive by devils, i. 359. 
17: in some countries those most 
honoured who have known most 
men, iii. 121. 35-6: whether they 
have souls, iii. 348. 23-5; old women 
who practise physic, note on i. 182. 

3- 5 : see dress, painting. 

wonder, vb., to gaze curiously^ ii. 151. 
31; ii. 274,4; 281. 13; iii. 105.37. 
Wonderful, Strange and Miraculous 
Astrological Prognostication^ A, edi¬ 
tions, iii. 377: text, iii. 379-95: 
date, source, &c., iv. 476-7 ; prob¬ 
ably not by Nashe, v. 138-9. 
wonders of the world, nine, ii. 281. 
1-2. 

wont, vb., be accustomed to, i. 168.16; 

ii. 18. 22; iii. 249. 515. 

Wood, John, Sir T. Smith’s secretary, 

iii. 78. 11-12; V. 165. 

wood, a nearer way to the, iii. 166. 4. 
Woodcock, Thomas, stationer, ii. 339. 
Woodcock, William, note on i. 83. 7. 
woodcock, from Phrygia, iii. 286. 
1691 : regarded as a Polish bird, i. 
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83. 7: fool, i. 167. 8; iii. 17. 19; 
*373- 16. 

woodman, rather, i. 222. 29. 
Wood Street, Cripplegate, Harvey 
lodged in, iii. 96. 4 : the minister of 
St. Alban’s in Wood Street, iii. loi. 
12 : mentioned, iii. loi. 23. 
wool, districts producing it, iii. 178. 
27-32; ‘to cut with (against) the 
wool,’ i. 307. 2 ; iii. 42. 20; cf. 
hair. 

♦woolward, wearing wool or cloth 
next the skin, iii. 389. 5. 

Woolwich, an ox tolled the bell at, 
ii. 172. 12. 

Worcestershire (Wostershire), ? the 
actors of Summer's Last Will came 
from there, iii. 240. 301. 
word, motto, *i. 99. 36; ii. 376. 10, 
13; 277.1,22,29; somewordsmay 
be used in verse but not in prose, 
i.316. 35-8: ‘to have the last word,’ 

i. 305. 17: ‘ a word and a blow,’ ii. 
286. 5-6; ‘ words of course,’ ii. 168. 
15 : ‘ proud word,’ see proud. 

word-dcarthing, ii. 69. 10. 

works, good, called papistry, 1. 22. 

17-18 ; cf. ii. 107. 19-31. 
world, age of the, note on iii. 38. 5-6; 

ii. 168. 30: survey of, ordered by 
J. Caesar, ii. 83. 16-17 : the world 
a stage, iii. 284. 1612: ‘it were a 
world to tell (hear),’ i. 225. 33; iii. 
88, 16: ‘ for all the world,’ exactly 
{like), i. 357. 17: ‘world without 
end,’ i. 155. 9 ; 198. 36-7 ; 317. 34 : 
‘golden world,’ golden age, i. 191. 
23 ; (iii. 79. ii) : ‘ the world turned 
upside down ’ (a tavern sign), iii. 315. 
19. 

worldling, ii. 174. 10. 
worm, sb., the word applied to a sala¬ 
mander, ii. 47. 2 : meaning of the 
word, notes on i. 318. 1-16; ii. 138. 
I : the ' worm ’ in a dog’s tongue, i. 
85. 36-7 ; cf. worm, vb, 

♦worm, vb., to remove the ‘ worm ’ 
from, i. 59. 14; iii. 348. 31, 
worm-eaten nose, i. 163. 5; iii, 286. 
1684. 

worm-reserved, ii. 117. 4. 
worm-spun, ii. 142. 13. 

•worshipfully, as a title, i. 60. 36. 
worst, ‘if the worst come to the 
worst,’ i. 39, 31. 

worth, to take in, value, esteem, ii. 
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303.7-8; Hi. 176. 13: worths,//. 
for sing., i. 6. 33. 

Worthies, The (Nine), i. 159. 28; ii. 

346.33; 353.34. 

Wostershire, see Worcestershire, 
wrack, sb., wreck, disccster, ii. 368. 
320 ; iii. 198. 30: vb., ii. 348. 333; 
391. 161. 

wrackful, ? destructive (? influenced by 
‘ wreakful’), ii. 349. 277. 
wrastler, wrestler, *i. 94. 18. 
wrastling, sh., wrestling, iii. i88. 27; 

223. 34 : culj., ii. 104. 6. 
wrath, attack upon, i. 187. 33, &c. 
wreak, vb., ratenge, ii. 174. 6. 
wreakful, revengeful, ii. 144. 30. 
wrest, distort, i. 154. 34: twist in 
struggling, ii. 393. 4: sb., ‘ to the 
highest wrest,’ ii. 88. 14. 
wrig wrag, at, quarrelling, iii. 195. 
38 . 

wring, vh., intr., suffer torture, or be 
hanged, *i. 83. 39: trans. wring 
(oneself into), insinuate, i. 175. 17 ; 
ii, 94. 3- 

Wrinkle de Crinklcdum, name for G. 

Harvey, iii. 89. 17. 
wrinkle*wizard, Physiognomist, i. 371. 
II. 

Wriothesley, Henry, Earl of .South¬ 
ampton, a lover of poets, ii. 301. 
39-30 : The Unfortunate Traveller 
dedicated to. ii. 301. 
writhe, vb., tram., twist, i. 282. 38; 
361. 19; ii. 70. 39; 137. 13 ; 283. 
30: ? /a blow {a breath into a trumpet), 

ii. 60. 30 . 

writhen, i. 370. 37 : — faced, ii. 319. 
33 * 

writhing (of the face), twisting, i. 33. 

30 : bend, ii. 383. 38. 
wrong, wrung, ii. 3 ii. 14. 

♦wrough, wrough, the grunting of a 
iii- 373 - 13 - 

Xanthippe (Zantippe), i. 45. 7. 
Xenophon (Zenophon), his eloquence, 

iii. 317. 30. 

Xeriea, his reflections about death, ii. 
90. 34: the Hellespont covered with 
ms ships, iii. 185. 8. 

Xiphilinus, i. 17. 8. 

yalp out, tyelp, iii. 133. 30 ; yalping 
(world, i.e. the sed), iii. 163. 5. 
ywe, i. 379. 5. 


yark (a bear), lash, flog, ii. 310. 6 : 
yark up (a pamphlet), put together 
hastily, i. 387. 33. 

Yarmouth, Nashe’s visit to, iii. 154. 
^ 9 » ^5-7 • '^^ry hospitable, iii. 156. 
3, &c.: praise and description of 
Yarmouth, iii. 156. 13, &c.: its 
Haven, iii. 157. 14, &c.; 170. 29, 
dec.; 171.4, &c.: the Quay,iii. 157. 
38; 170. 6 : the Bridge and the 
Southgate, iii. 157. 38 : foreign trade 
of, iii. 138. 30 - 1 : once all sea, iii. 
159, 32, &c. *. a Latin account of the 
history of the town, iii. 161. 32-3: 
foreigners settled there, iii. 163. 27 : 
the king’s provost, iii. 163. ii : the 
Church and Road of St. Nicholas, iii. 
163. 23-4: the Church, iii. 165. 
33-3; quarrels with the Cinque Ports, 
iii. 163. 36, &c.; with Lowestoft, iii. 
165. 7, &c. ; 195. 37-8 : custom¬ 
house, iii. 164. II, &c.: plague at, 
iii. 165. 30-3 dimensions of the 
town, iii. 166. 8, &c. : recently forti¬ 
fied, iii. 169. lo-ii : free fair of 
herring at, iii. 169. 13 : Ascham on 
the herring-men of, iii. 181. 30, &c.: 
called the lock and key of Norfolk, 
iii. 191. 35-6: Yarmouth-cured her¬ 
rings the best, iii. 333. 13-15: the 
brand or arms of, iii. 323. ai-3: a 
Puritan preacher in, iii. 373. 16: 
spelt ‘Yarmoth’, iii. 161. ao; 186. 
34 * 

Yarmouthers, iii. 183. 8. 

Yarmouth Road, called the Road of 
St. Nicholas, iii. 163. 34. 
y-cleaped,//./., called, i. 347. 16. 
ycallow, see yellow. 

*yeam, earn, iii. 393. 30. 
years, omission of the word, * thou¬ 
sands before Adam,’ ii. 116. 14. 
yellow, (yeolow) i. 169. 10; 181. 30; 

ii. 385. 15 ; (yeallow) iii. 160. 17. 
yeomandry, i. 160. 10. 

yeoman usher, iii. 98. 35. 
yerk, t fetch, iii. 182. 34. 
yet, pleonastic with ‘before*, iii. 353. 

587- 

yet still, ii. 119. 33. 

yew tree, ** to preach in the yew tree,’ 

iii. 364. 35. 
ympe, see imp, vb. 

youngster, ii. 309. ii. 
youth, trick of, iii. 79. 14 ; 194. 13, 
youthly, adj., ii. 167. i. 
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yroD, irony ii. 221. 3 ; iii. 90. 5. 

Zachary, a character in ‘ Unf. Trav.\ 
ii. 304. 18, &c. 

2 Uidock, a character in * Unf. Trav\ 
ii. 303. 27, &c. 

Zaleucus, his law about wine, i. 39. 6: 
the tale of him and his son, ii. 154. 

36, 

Zantippe, see Xanthippe, 
zany, i. 215. 10; ii. 287. 19 ; 295.16 ; 
296.4: {in italicsasif apropername)y 
ii. 288. 8. 

Zazelus, a spirit, i. 233. 18-20. 
Zeeland, iii. 354. 36. 

2 >lim, see Rhinoceros. 


zenith; used for * locality'y iii. 173. 
II. 

Zeno, iii. 370. 28 : in pi., iii. 185. 16. 
Zenocrates, said there were eight gods, 
iii. 274. 1297. 

Zenophon, see Xenophon. 

Zeuxis (Zeuxes), his picture of Juno, 
i. 9. I : of a boy with grapes, ii. 96. 
33. &c. 

Zoilist, ii. 183. 23. 

Zoilus, his abuse of Homer, i. 281. 9; 
called ‘ splay-footed *, i. 343. 11 : 
mentioned, iii. 84. 14. 
zone, the frozen, ii. 42. 27-8 ; iii. 289. 
1791: the torrid, regarded as unin¬ 
habitable, ii. 285. 2-3. 
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A SUPPLEMENT TO McKERROW’S 
EDITION OF NASHE 

McKerrow printed corrections to his text on p. 484 
of volume iv and p. 373 of volume v. All these 
corrections have been incorporated in the text of this 
reprint except those at i.52.19-20 and 125.9-10 
which are noted in this Supplement. A few corrections 
not authorized by McKerrow have been made: the 
most important may be found at i.241.19-20 and 
iii.202.4. 

McKerrow also added explanatory notes as his 
edition was passing through the press. The additional 
notes at iv.483-4 relate to i. 15-19 and his discovery 
of borrowings from Gosson and Melbancke; the sub¬ 
stantial addenda at v.374-82 elucidate passages in all 
three volumes. To save the reader the inconvenience 
of consulting three sets of notes in three places, these 
notes have been reprinted and are conflated in their 
proper sequence with the notes first added in this 
reprint. Each paragraph of these older notes is distin¬ 
guished by an asterisk. 

The new notes are from three diflPerent sources. 
First, McKerrow’s own copy of his edition has been 
put at my disposal. He intended himself to record all 
that he had discovered since 1910. About the year 
1925, soon after the appearance of W. P. Mustard's 
valuable notes on Nashe's classical sources, he began 
to prepare an article, but unfortunately he did not do 
more than draft a brief introduction and some rough 
notes on Nashe’s borrowings from Lloyd’s Pilgrimage 
of Princes (cf. i.38.20-39.22). ^ therefore, 

to interpret and to expand, as best I could, his pencilled 
references, and I must hope that I have not misinter¬ 
preted him. Secondly, an attempt has been made to 



catch all the important printed contributions, but 
omitting those of purely critical interest. Here the 
danger of misinterpretation comes not from expansion 
but from reduction, and the reader should bear in 
mind that scant justice may be done to an argument 
when an article of several pages is contracted to a few 
lines and much of the supporting evidence left out. 
Lastly, there are the contributions sent to me by 
several scholars and here printed for the first time. 
Here too the wording is often mine, but I trust the 
sense is always theirs. 

The abbreviations N and M are used for Nashe and 
McKerrow. It is hoped that the reader will find no 
difficulty in expanding such contractions as HLQ^ 
MLN^ RES to the Huntington Library Quarterly^ 
Modern Language NoteSy and the Review of English 
Studies, ODER stands for the Oxford Dictionary of 
English Proverbs (2nd ed., 1948) and Tilley for M. P. 
Tilley’s Dictionary of the Proverbs in England (1950). 

I have to thank those scholars who have sent in 
contributions to this Supplement, sometimes at short 
notice. The reader will know to whom he should be 
grateful, for their names appear in their contributions. 
Special mention should be made of three contributors. 
Professor Mark Eccles sent some interesting notes as 
well as several printed references which I should have 
missed: some of the notes by Charles Crawford are 
from Crawford’s copy of McKerrow’s Nashe now in 
Mr. Eccles’s possession. Dr. F. S. Ferguson gave me 
valuable help in revising McKerrow’s bibliographies. 
And Mr. J. C. Maxwell not only sent in notes but 
was good enough to scrutinize many of those which 
I had prepared. For all errors, however, I am alone 
responsible. 


F. P. Wilson 
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VOLUME I 

THE ANATOMIE OE ABSVKDITIK 

Bibliography (p. 2). The Bodleian copy of the 1589 edition 
wants ^ I (blank?), not E4. The British Museum copy dated 1590 
is better described as a variant, not another issue. It wants ^ t. 
(F.S.F.) 

Sources (iv. 2). In SP 1935, xxxii. 170-6 D. C. Allen argued 
that N found the Officina of Ravisius Textor an important 
source-book in compiling this pamphlet and showed that many of 
the exempla on pp, 7-45 could have bticn derived from this source. 
N refers to Textor—but to his lipitheta not to liis Officina —at 
iii. 14.31. The exempla on pp. 38-39 were, however, certainly 
borrowed from Lodowick Lloyd's The Pilgrimage of Princes 
(1573), and Professor Allen is now of the opinion that others 
may have been taken, not from Textor but from other sources, 
whether English or Latin. A few of his parallels are cit(id. 

M had noted in his Commentary and Additional Notes N’s 
debt to Cornelius Agrippa’s Vanity of Arts and Sciences and to 
Brian Melbancke’s Philotimus. His discovery of the debt to 
Lloyd he noted in manuscript, as also that Lloyd borrows largely 
from Agrippa and that Melbancke borrows from Lloyd. Some of 
N's borrowings from Lloyd are indirect by way of Melbancke: see 
the note on 16. 3-5. 

P. 7 , II. that of] the saying of. Not recorded by OED (8c) before 
1662, but very common earlier. Also at i. to. 33; 15. 25, 29; 240. 
28; 245. 4; ii. 122. 29-30; iii. 349. 17. (J. C. Maxwell) 

P. 7 , 22. Aristippus and his crue^ 1 ). C. Allen, loc. cit., p. 172, 
gives a reference to Ravisius Textor’s Officina (1567 or 1570 ed., ii. 
85V)^ adding that the 'crue' may be the other 'adulatores' whom 
Textor mentions. 

P. 11, 4. Venus Court] The date and text of 2'he Court of Venus 
are discussed by E. K. Chambers, Sir 'Thomas Wyatt and some 
Collected Studies (1933), pp. 207-8 and by R. A. Fraser in his 
edition (1955) of the surviving fragments. This collection of the 
poems of Wyatt and others and of the pseudo-Chaucerian 'Pil¬ 
grim's Tale’ was already well known by 1557 when Sir Thomas 
North in his ‘generall Prologue’ to The Dial of Princes attacks the 
reading of ‘vayne bookes' like ‘Orson and Valentine, the Courte of 
Venus, and the 4. sonnes of Amon’ (bi^), a passage retained in 
the editions of 1568 and 1582. While according to Fraser's dating 
one fragment belongs to an edition of c. 1535-39 another to 
1547-49, a third was printed as late as 1561-65. (F.P.W.) 
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[I. 11 

29— 12 , 2. M observed that of the ten virtuous women men¬ 
tioned eight are given in Lodowick Lloyd’s The Pilgrimage of 
Princes, 1573 and 1586, O2V-O3, in the same section from which 
N borrowed at 38. 20—39. 22 below. The resemblances here, 
however, are not close enough, he thought, to be conclusive 
evidence of borrowing. The two not mentioned by Lloyd are 
Architumna and Leaena. The one woman mentioned by Lloyd 
and not by N is Virginia. ‘If N really followed Lloyd here’, M 
writes, ‘ “the mysterious Architumna” ought to be “Virginia”, 
but I question if it could be a possible misreading.’ 

On the other hand N could have found all and more than all 
the information he required for this passage—except the reference 
to Architumna who is still untraced—in Textor’s Officina. See 
D. C. Allen {loc. cit.), where Textor’s comments on Medullina, 
Timoclea, Sulpitia, Hippo, Sophronia and Lesena are quoted, as 
well as the comments on the unworthy women Tarpeia, Flora, 
Rhodope, Mirrha, Biblis and Canacc, Semiramis, and Pasiphae. 
Textor’s comment on Tarpeia (ii. 26) is: ‘Tarpeia puella Capi- 
tolium Tatio regi Sabinorum tradidit’ (1567 or 1570 ed., ii. 230^). 

33. Antigone^ Cf. T. Cooper’s Thesaurus, 1584 ed., 7B2: ‘The 
daughter of Lamedon and Priamus sister, who being proude of 
her beautie, was of luno turned into a Storke.' (J. C. Maxwell) 

P. 18 , 14 he that marrieth late marrieth euill] Later examples 
from 1640 are in Tilley, M 697. 

P. 14 , II -12. conceales nothing but that shee knowes not] The 
earliest example in Tilley (W 649) of an English proverb ‘A 
woman conceals what she knows not’. ODEP, p. 723, cites 
Chaucer, Mel. B. 2272-4; ‘Yc seyn that “the Janglerie of wommen 
hath hid thinges that they woot noght ”, as who seith, that “a 
womman can nat hyde that she woot”.’ Sec also i Henry IV, 
II. iii. 105: 'constant you arc. But yet a woman: . . . for I well 
believe Thou wilt not utter what thou dost not know.’ 

21-9. Illud adverte . . .] M refers to the side-note to Hoccleve’s 
Regiment of Princes, E.E.T.S. ed., p. 186: ‘Mulier fuit formata in 
paradiso et homo in agro damasceno, qui locus est extra para- 
disum, &c.' He observes that the source of this side-note does not 
seem to be known. 

^P. 15 , 26-g. ivho also gaue thanks . . . woman] One of several 
Ixjrrowings on pp. 15-18 from Stephen Gosson’s Ephemerides of 
Phialo, 1579, reprinted in 1586. The borrowings from this source 
as from Brian Melbancke’s Euphuistic romance of Philotimus 
(1583) are of some interest as illustrating N’s habit of almost 
literal—but unacknowledged—quotation. Ephemerides, 1586, 
A ‘I remember Phialo, that Plato giueth hartie thanks to 
Nature, for making him rather a reasonable creature, then a brute 
beast, a man, then a woman, an Athenien, then a Theban.' 

W. P. Mustard {MLN 1925, xl. 469) cites Lactantius, Divin. 
Inst. iii. 19, 10: ‘Non dissimile Platonis illud est, quod aiebat se 
gratias agere naturae: primum quod homo natus esset potius 
quam mutym animal, deinde quod mas potius quam femina. 
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1 . 17 ] 

quod Gmecus quam barbarus, postremo quod Atheniensis et 
quod temporibus Socratis.’ He notes that the passage is quoted 
by Franfoys de Billon in Le Fort Inexpugnable de VHonneur 
du Sexe Feminin, Paris, 1555, p. 10: ‘Lequel Plato, ainsi que 
refere Lactance, rendoit graces a Dieu de quatre choses, entre 
autres. La premiere, pourautant qu'il dtoit nay Homme, & 
non brute Beste. La Seconde, pource qu’il ^toit Grec, non 
Barbarc. La tierce a I’occasion de ce que sa nayssance auoit ^t6 
en Athenes, & du temps de Socrates. Et la quatriemc pource que 
Dieu I’auoit plus tost cr66 Masle, que Femellc.' 

*29-33. Aristotle . . . women'] Cf. Brian Melbancke’s 

Philotimus, 1583, E 3, ‘too timely manage saith Aristo. in his Pol: 
filles the common wealth full of dwarfes, and women’. 

*33-5. Homer. . . , lupiter] Also Philotimus, E 3, ‘Homer 
scares me from these matches, who brings in lupiter and luno 
euer brawling’. 

*36-16. 3 Jn some Countries . . . pleasure] Eph. of Phialo, 
K I, ‘In some countries the bride is crowned by y® Matros w‘ a 
garland of prickles, & so deliuered vnto her husband, that hee 
might know he hath tied himself to a thorny plesure’. 

*P, 16 , 3-5. The Massagets . . . night] Philotimus, E 3, 'the 
Massagets tould Pompey they lay with their wiues but once a 
weeke, bycause they would not heare their scowldinges in the 
daye, nor their pulinges in the night’. 

The story is told, as W. P. Mustard {loc. cit.) points out, in 
Guevara (Lord Berners’ Golden Poke of Marcus Aurelius, cap. xix 
and North’s Dial of Princes, ii, 13). Closer still to N’s wording is 
the passage cited by M from Philotimus. Melbancke, however, as 
M noted in MS., stole it from L. Lloyd, Pilgrimage of Princes 
(1573)* 2 E 2: ‘Pompeius the great comming among the Massagets, 
who vsed once a weeke to company their wiues, demaunded the 
cause thereof, they aunswering saide: bicause wee should not heare 
their chidings in the daye time, nor their complayntes in the night 
time.’ In this case N's debt to Lloyd was indirect by way of 
Melbancke. 

*26-7. Minerua . . . Adders] Philotimus, S 2, ‘Minerua 
turned the haires of Medusa who she hated into adders'. 

*32. Thehane Tyresias] The story is referred to both in 
Philotimus, B 3''-4, and in The Ephemerides of Phialo, B 8. It 
may be remarked that Melbancke was evidently familiar with 
Gosson's work. 

*P. 17 , 3--IO. Sabina . . . hayre] Eph. of Phialo, I 5''“6, ‘what is 
become of Sabina, which . . . vsually bathed her selfe in the milk 
of hue hundred Asses, to preserue her beautie? How is Galeriaes 
sight dazled with the pomp of this world, which scorned the golden 
palace of Nero, as not curious enough, to shrowde her carkase? 
Beware you seeke not so much to prank vp your selfe, that you 
forget God. Cleopatra was thoght of some writers not to be slaine 
with venemous .snakes [margin: — Xiphilinus], but with the same 
bodkin y^ curled her hairc.' 
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* 37 - 18 , 4. In the same place . . . place] Eph. of Phialo, I 6, ‘the 
Damselles of Beotia that day they were married, had y® Axeltree 
of their coaches burnt at their doores, that wanting the meane to 
carry them out, they mighte learne by the same to abyde at home.' 

*P. 19 , 13-14. Menelaus . . . adulterie] Perhaps suggested by 
Philotimus, Oi^, where the story is mentioned in connexion with 
the abuse of hospitality. 

^15-17. Well woorthy arc the Essenians . . . siluer] Philotimus, 
E3: ‘Among all sorts of conceyted fellowes, I reuerence the 
Essenians, as most cotinent in pleasures, & contented w‘ nifles, 
for they abhor y“ company of women, & detest y® possession of 
gold & sillier.’ 

21-3. Atlas vpholds the Heauens . . .] W. P. Mustard [loc. 
cit.) refers to Servius on Aen. i, 741; also to E.K.’s note on 
The Shepheardes Calender, May, 1 . 142: ‘Atlas . . . who (as the 
Grekes say) did first fynd out the hidden courses of the starres, by 
an excellent imagination. Wherefore the poetes feigned, that he 
susteyned the firmament on hys shoulders.' 

*P. 22 , 5. agrauate] A better example of this rare use of the 
word is to be found in Holinshed’s Chronicle, ed. 1587, iii. 1559", 
ed. 1807-8, iv. 889 near foot, ‘Now vpon this repentance and 
confe.ssion, the preacher tooke occasion to aggrauat the dangerous 
sinne of fornication and adulterie, shewing by sundrie examples 
what punishments haue beene inflicted vpon ofiendors in that 
kind, by the laws of diuerse nations.' 

P. 23 , II. with Thales Milesius] W. P. Mustard {loc. cit.), 
observes that the story of Thales falling into a well, when observ¬ 
ing the stars, is at least as old as Plato, Theaetetus, 174 A. See also 
ii. 138. 9 . 

24-5. Calabrian floodde] The pamphlet referred to in M’s com¬ 
mentary must have been published in 1586, not early in 1587, for 
an answer to it — T.R.’s A Confutation of the tenne great plagues — 
was entered in the Stationers' Register on Dec. 3, 1586. (J. Crow) 
P. 33 , 31-2. Calchas . . . Mopsus] Also in Textor, ii. 39^. 
(D. C. Allen) 

36. Crates] Cf. Textor, ii. 169: ‘Crates Thebanus non paruum 
auri ct argenti cumulum proiecit in marc, quo melius philoso- 
pharetur citra impedimentum.' (D. C. Allen) 

P. 35 , 26-8. was not Gracchus . . .] Also in Textor, i. 138. 
(D. C. Allen) 

28-30. . . . Aripithis . . .] Cf. Textor, i. 139': 'Istrina 

Scytharum regina Aripithi uxor, Sylem filium Graccam linguam 
litterasque edocuit. Herodotus in Melp.' (D. C. Allen) 

P. 86, 2-5. Valentinianus .. .Licinius] W. P. Mustard, {loc. cit.), 
adds Textor, i. 98: ‘Licinius imperator fuit littcris adeo infestus, 
ut virus ac pestem publicam eas appellaret. . . Valentinianus 
quoque imperator, Gratiani filius, magno litterarum odio con- 
flagravit.' 

*P. 37 , 16-21] Cunningham's statement that William Nashe 
lived until 1603 is erroneous; see v. 5, note 4. He died in January,' 
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1586-7, and the passage may therefore, as stated at v. ii, have a 
personal application. 

P. 38 , 4. with the first] especially. See OED First, 6 c and With, 
15 b. 

20-39, 22. M noted that all N’s examples of frugality in diet 
are from Lodowick Lloyd’s The Pilgrimage of Princes, and that the 
borrowings are in his usual manner practically word for word. 
Two editions of this work were printed, in 1573 and 158O. The 
quotation is from the edition of 1573. 

N2 [38, 25-36.] ' Agesilaiis, Lacedemonians, passing 

through the countrey of Thasius, being met with the nobles, and 
saluted the people with diuers dainties, and rare banquets, to 
welcome the king vnto the countrie: notwithstanding, he touched 
not their daineties, fedde onely with breade and drinke, to satisfie 
the expectations of the Thasians. And being earnestly requested, 
and humblye sought, and in manor enforced (least he shouldeseeme 
vngratefull, not to eate their meates) he commaundcd his foote- 
men and slaues, Helotes, to feede if they woulde on suche checre, 
saying, that princes might not so pamper the seines with daintie 
cheere and wines, but with abstinence and temperancie: The one is 
incident (sayde he) vnto vice, and sluime, the other a nource vnto 
vertue and fame: for in eating and drinking, lyeth hidden that 
sucking Serpent named forgelfulnesse. To auoyde therefore 
gluttonie and dronkennesse, which are often tendered vnto 
Princes, [38, 36-39, 2] Constantins that most temperate Emperour, 
kept him alwayes so hungrie, that he woulde take of a poorc 
woman, a crust of breade to satisfie hunger. It was Licurgus lawc 
in Sparta, and Zaleucus rule in Locresia [cf. 39, 6], to abstaine 
from fine meate, and sweete wine, as from an enimie vnto Princes: 

. , . N2V . . . [38, 24-5] Such was the temperaunce of great King 
Porus of India, that breade and water was his accustomed cheere. 

. . . N3'' . . . [39, 1-2] the Priestes of Egypt abstayned from fleshe 
and wine, . . . N4 . . . [39, 8-22] The famous Romanes for a long 
while kept a straite order to obscrue temperaunce, that the 
Ladies and matrones of the Citie of Rome, might in no wise be 
suffered to drinke wine, for abstinence is the onely keye of tem- 
perauncy: so straight was this lawe lookt into, that Eg. Mcecenus 
slue his ownc wife, as Plini recordeth, for that she loued wine, and 
was by the lawe of Komuhis made for that purpose, saued from 
death. In the same place of Plini it is read, that a certaine matrone 
of Rome was iudged to die, for that shee had a priuie keye vnto 
a Celler of [N 4''] wine. So nie did they obscrue this temperaunce, 
that Cato the Censor appoynted by lawe certaine men to kisse the 
women of Rome, to knowe whether they smelled of wine by their 
breath. No man of what degree so euer hee was. Consul, Censor, 
Tribune, or Senator might drinke wine in Rome, before he was 
thirtie and hue yeares of age. . . . [39, 2-3] The Perseans fed only 
then with breade, sault, and water. . . . [39, 3-4] In Rhodes he 
was taken a grose braynd man, that fedde on anyc thing else but 
on fishe. . . . [38, 20-22J Rather hadde Diogines feetc [sic: feede 
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1386] and licke dishes at Athens, than to feede daintilye at 
Alexanders table. . . . O i . . . [38, 22-3] Rather had Plato forsake 
Dionisius table, than to abstaine from his woonted philosophical! 
cheere.’ 

W. P. Mustard {loc. cit.) refers the references to Porus, Con¬ 
stantins, and the IMests of Egypt to Textor’s Officina ii. igo-191 
and that to the Persians to Alexander ab Alexandro, Genial. Dies, 
iii. II. D. C. Allen {loc. cit.) quotes from Textor the information 
which N gives about Porus, Constantins, the priests of Egypt, and 
Maecenius. In this passage, however, Lloyd was clearly N's 
source. 

P. 41 , 36-7. Phago . . . Milo'] W. P. Mustard [loc. cit.), adds 
Textor's Officina, ii. 188: ‘Phago fuit quispiam adeo gulosus, ut 
adhibitus mensae Aureliani aprum integrum, centum panes, 
vervecem et porcellum uno die comederit, biberitque orcam vini. 
Auctor Flavius Vopiscus.’ Milo is mentioned under the same 
heading (‘Gulosi, Edaces, et Vinolenti’): ‘in Olympia quadrimum 
solus absumpsit taurum.’ 

P. 43 , 34. the large invectiue Scolia of the Parisian Kings 
Professor] N was probably referring, as M observes (iv. 38), to the 
Aristotolicae anitnadversiones of Ramus. The edition of 1581, 
which was annotated by John Piscator, bore the title P. Rami 
Scholarum dialecticorum sen animadversiones in Organum Aristo- 
telis lihri XX. 

M’s reference to the Dialecticae partitiones (or tnstituHones) 
complicates an already confused matter. Ramus's best-known 
work, and the one in which he made his greatest departure from 
Aristotle's treatment of logic, appeared first in French, as La 
Dialectique, in 1555, and in Latin under the title Dialecticae libri 
duo, in 1556. It was much acclaimed for its brevity and simplicity, 
and is usually regarded as a separate work from the Dialecticae 
partitiones, 1543. This work, divided into chapters but not into 
books, reappeared in the same year with the title Dialecticae 
institutiones. In later revisions it is sometimes arranged in three, 
but never in two, books. On the other hand, Ramus may not 
have realized at the time he published the Dialecticae libri duo that 
it was a separate work from his earlier book on logic, since he 
prefaced both the French and Latin editions with versions of the 
letter to Charles, Cardinal of Lorraine, which also appeared before 
the 1547 and 1557 editions of the Institutiones. At least as early 
as 1565 an even more condensed version of the Dialecticae lihri duo 
was published. 

During the last quarter of the sixteenth century the work was 
the centre of a spirited controversy in which a number of scholars 
of the day took part. By the time N’s pamphlet appeared the 
Dialecticae libri duo had gone through more than twenty editions, 
several of which were from English presses. In addition to the 
printings in 1574 and 1581 of the Scot, Roland Macilmain's 
English translation, what are substantially English versions also 
appeared in Dudley Fenner’s Arts of Logic and Rhetoric (1587 and 
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1588) and Abraham Fraunce’s Lawyer's Logic (1588). (W. G. 
Crane) 


A COVNTERCVFFE GIVEN TO MARTIN IVNIOR 

Bibliography (pp. 51-2). The press-marks of the two Lambeth 
copies of B, the first edition, have been changed to 1589. 19(1) 
and 1589. 18(1). This edition is found in two states. In the first 
state—^represented by both Lambeth copies and the Union 
Theological Seminary copy—the date at 64.22 is ‘the sixt of 
August': in the second state—all other copies—it has been altered 
to 'the eyght of August'. See M's note on 64.22 and W. A. Jackson, 
The Pforzheimer Library, ii. 673. 

The device on the title of A, the second edition, is McKcrrow 
{Printers' and Publishers' Devices, 1913) 112P. (F.S.F. and 
F.P.W.) 

P, 52 , 19-20. In the Errata given at v. 373 of M’s first edition, 
and in this edition incorporated in the text except for the notes 
on this passage and on i. 125, 9-10, M corrects his statement that 
‘The edition here designated B does not seem to have been noticed 
before’: 'The fact of there being two distinct editions of the 
Countercuff was known to Thomas Rawlinson; see Wood, Ath. 
Oxon., ed. Bliss, i, col. 595, note i. In recent times, however, this 
has been generally lost sight of.’ 

P. 60, 23-4. Topicks'] M's definition of ‘topics’ (iv. 45) as 
‘fundamental arguments’ stands, but he goes on to refer the 
argument to the books of ‘common-places’ for the use of theo¬ 
logians, such as those of Musculus and of Peter Martyr. The 
reference is rather to the topics of logical investigation, such as 
citation of authority, cause and effect, and antecedent and 
consequence. Use of the formal processes of logic set forth in all 
the sixteenth-century text-books, such as Titleman’s Dialecticae 
considerationis libri sex (mentioned on p. 20 of Martin’s Epitome 
in Petheram’s edition of 1842) is obvious in all the works involved 
in the Marprelate controversy. See the reference to ‘Moode and 
Figure’ on this page (60. 4), Martin's Epitome, pp. 17-21, Bridges’ 
Defence, pp. 55-6, and Aylmer's Harborowe, F4-G4. (W. G. 

Crane) 

^30. the Christopher^ Mr. Bullen points out to me that this 
was a well-known inn at St. Albans, and that it still exists. 

^34-5. Saint Michaels] Mr. Bullen refers me to W. Urwick's 
Nonconformity in Herts., 1884, pp. 103, &c., where is much about 
this church, which was, as this passage suggests, a centre of 
Puritanism. 

*P. 63 , 25. at the Persian Banquets] The source is, as Mr. Bullen 
points out, Lucian, mpl Tfiiv hrl (7w6inrcov, 29. 

P. 64 , 22-3. the first and last yeere of Martinisme] A closer 
parallel is in Martin’s Protestation {Tracts, ed. W. *Pierce, 1911, 
p. 399): ‘by the grace of God, the last year of Martinism, that 
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is, of the descrying and displaying of lord bishops’. (J. Dover 
Wilson) 

25-8. withereih as the Grasse . . . hande with if] From Psalm 
129, 6-7. (W. P. Mustard, loc. cit.) In the Bishops' Bible, 1585 
ed.: ‘They shall be as the grasse growing vpon the house toppes: 
which withereth afore that it be shot foorth [to his growth.] 
Whereof the mower filleth not his hande.’ 

THE RETVRNE OF PASQVILL 

Bibliography (p. 65). The device on the title of the 1589 edition 
is McKerrow H2p. The press-marks of copies c and f at Lambeth 
have been changed to 1589. 18 (2) and 1589. 19 (2) respectively. 
Grosart’s variant readings noted by M as possibly in the Huth 
copy (p. 66) are all due to Grosart’s errors; cf. W. A. Jackson in 
The Pforzheimer Library, ii. 675. 

72 , 3. a Barbour in Rome] Read See note on 57. 4 (top 
ofp. 43), 

n, 8. Cockatrice] The allusion to the small size of the egg 
from which the creature is produced indicates almost certainly 
that the crocodile is here meant. Pliny’s statement {H.N. viii. 37) 
of the crocodile that there is no animal wliich from smaller 
beginnings attains a greater size, is constantly alluded to. As to 
the confusion of the ‘cockatrice’ with the crocodile see OED 
s.v. cockatrice, i b and remarks on the sense-history of the word. 

*P. 78 , 35. as Martin himselfe auoucheth] Mr. J. Dover Wilson 
remarks that Pasquil seems not to distinguish between Martin and 
Penry, and that tliis seems to allude to one of the latter’s references 
to the Armada, as, for example, in the Appellation, sig. D 2^ 
(p. 26). 

*p. 79, 12. Martin brags hee is a speciall man] There is a good 
deal to this effect in the Appellation, B z^-Ci (pp. 14-15), but I 
cannot find the precise phrase. 

*17-18. Martin . , . wyll seale his opinion with his hart 
bloode] Cf. the Appellation, D 2 (p. 25), E 3'^ (p. 36). 

*P. 83 , 5. Penry] The statement at the foot of iv. 55 is in¬ 
correct; see Mr. J. Dover Wilson’s article in the Library, Oct., 
1907, where it is shown that the date of the first raid, when certain 
books were seized in Penry's study, was Jan., 1588-9. There 
appears, however, to have been a later raid on the house of Henry 
Godley, Penry’s father-in-law, in the autumn of 1589; see Arber, 
Intr. Sketch, 181. 22-8. 

*19. Pagef] Mr. Pierce, Hist. Intro, to Mariinist Controversy, 
p. 283, states that Pagit was not club-footed and that ‘it was his 
arm that was “lame” 

*P. 84 , 13. participate with] Delete ‘see index, &c.‘ I have found 
no other examples of precisely this construction. 

19 (iv. 57). The first sentence in M's note needs correction. 
Pagit studied first at Oxford, then at Christ’s College, Cambridge, 
B.A. 1567. 
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^P. 88, 33. William Dike] He was a well-known Puritan, and 
preacher at St. Michael’s church, at St. Albans, from 1588-90. 
See W. Urwick's Nonconformity in Herts., 1884, pp. 106-16—a 
reference for which also I am indebted to Mr. Bullen. The Daniel 
Dyke mentioned in the note was his son, but the two men have 
been hopelessly confused by Fuller and others (see op. cit., foot¬ 
notes on pp. 106, 1 15) : it was William who was minister of Cogges- 
hall in Essex and was suspended in 1583. 

P. 90 , 4. oddest] Q.’s ‘odde’ gets some support from OED's 
quotations under ‘odd’^ 6, from Ascham, ‘the odde man to per¬ 
form all three perfitlie’, and Dee, ‘the Od man of this land’. (J. C. 
Maxwell) 

"^P. 92 , 5-6. Billes of endightment against her] From a curious 
account of the Parliament of 1588 in Harrison’s Chronology (see 
his Description of England, ed. Furnivall, N.S.S., i. lix) it appears 
that bills were introduced to effect most radical reforms in the 
state of the clergy. The ParUament ‘which some doc call the 
greene meting, other, the madde parliament . . . consisted, for the 
most part, of yong burgesses, picked out of purpose to serue some 
secrete turne against the state present of the clergy; of whome 
no talc was there left vntold, that might deface their condicion’. 
If Harrison’s description is correct, the coincidence of this Parlia¬ 
ment with the Martinist campaign is remarkable, and further 
investigation might lead to interesting results. It seems to have 
only lasted from Feb. 4, 1588-9 to March 29, 1589. 

For ‘further investigation' and ‘interesting results' .see J. E. 
Neale, Elizabeth 1 and her Parliaments, 1584-1601 (1957). 

p. 93, 36-7. their substance . . . powder] C. Crawford compares 
Fedele and Fortunio, 1585, D 2 ( 11 . 657-8): ‘Their promises are 
made of brittle glasse, Grounde with a fillop to the finest dust’. 

P. 95 , 12. Bacchus Froes] Cf. Greene's Orpharion, 1599 cd. 
(Grosart, xii. 25): 'the mad frowes of Bacchus'. (M) 

P. 98 , 35 — 99 , I. the Clock strikes eleuen, and the Marchants come 
in to the Exchange apace] In this year 1589 the Exchange opened 
at eleven, and some of the many allusions to this time are collected 
in Lucas’s Webster (iv. 149) and Herford and Simpson's Jonson 
(ix. 372). But some allusions refer to ten as the opening hour. 
There was much irregularity, and the Court of Common Council 
took note of it on 27 August, 1630 (Journal xxxv, f. 228b) when 
they pointed to the inconvenience caused to merchants and 
tradesmen who were detained until after one o'clock and in the 
evening until eight o'clock, and ordered that in future the 
Exchange should be open from eleven till twelve and from five till 
six in winter (in summer, from the Feast of the Annunciation till 
Michaelmas, from six till seven). The Exchange bell was to ring 
at twelve and at six (or seven) to give notice of speedy departure. 
(F.P.W.) 

P. 99 , 3. whust] The past participle of whush, obs. variant of 
hush. So OED which gives three examples, but not this. An 
example of the participial adjective is in Melbancke’s Philotimus 
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(1583), M3V: ‘In communitie of life he was verye iocund, neither 
to bablatiue withe flattery, nor to whust with morositie’. (F.P.W.) 

P. 101 , 15 (and iv. 48). That The Return of Pasquil was pub¬ 
lished in Micl^lmas Term 1589 is indicated by the reference at 
no. 18. (M.) 

P. 102 , 5-6. a tale of a dry Sommer] Certainly proverbial. The 
usual form is ‘to dream of a dry summer’. Tilley’s earliest example 
(S 966) is dated 1639, but it is found in W. Fulwood’s Enemy of 
Idleness, not (as ODEP says) in the edition of 1568, but in a letter 
added to the edition of 1578, p. 250: T thinke you dreamed of a 
drie Summer, or else haue learned Will Summers lesson, to write 
to a man for money, when you are in his debte'. (F.P.W.) 

9-10. a Iyer must haue no shetle memory] A common proverb; 
Tilley L 219 and ODEP, p. 363. 

16. take with an ouerture] Here and at ii. 60. 5 OED {sb., 8) 
supports M’s gloss (Index) ‘overthrow’, an ‘erroneous obsolete 
use, apparently due to association with over*. OED’s earUest 
example is from Greene’s Notable Discovery of Cozenage, 1591, 
dedication: ‘no man knoweth . . . better which way to raise a 
gainefull commodity, and how the abuses and ouerture of prices 
might be redressed' (ed. G. B. Harrison, p. 12). 

*P. 103 , 6-7. his honourable Maister] Mr. Dover Wilson writes 
that Bancroft was at this time Chaplain to Sir Christopher Hatton, 
and that he is in all probability the ‘master’ referred to. 

THE FIRST PARTE OF PASQVILS 
APOLOGIE 

Bibliography (p. 105). The Lambeth copy is now 1589. 18 (3). 

P. Ill, 37 to haue a Pope in his bellie] The first example of the 
phrase in Tilley (P 479). Another early example is in Arthur 
Dent’s Plain man’s Pathway (1601), p. 140. (F.P.W.) 

P. 114 , I ff. Can the reference be to Leicester (ob. 1588), a 
known supporter of the Puritan party, with the hint that he 
counted on the spoliation of the Church to pay off his immense 
debts? (J. Dover Wilson and also M. Eccles) 

P. 124 , 15. bird eyed] An earlier example is in W. Bullein’s 
Dialogue against the Fever Pestilence, 1564, ed. M. W. and A. H. 
Bullen, 1888, p. 58: ‘Oh, helpe me! my horse starteth, and had 
like to haue been vnsadled; . . . He is a birde eyed iade, I warrant 
you’. See also Cynthia’s Revels, V. iv. 168 and Voipone, III. iv. 20. 
M. Eccles notes another example in Chapman’s note on Odyssey 
xii (1875 ed., p. 412): ‘our bird-eyed starters at profanation'. 
(F.P.W.) 

P. 125 ,8-10. The parenthesis is doubtless intended to close after 
‘lerusalem’. (M.) 

P. 127 , 19-20. trace after him . . . steppes.] W. P. Mustard (loc. 
cit.) cites Statius, Theb. xii. 817, ‘sed longe sequere et vestigia 
semper adora’; and Spenser, The Shepheardes Calender, Epilogue, 
‘But followe them farre off, and their high steppes adore’. 
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P. 181 , 33. Looke what, . .] See also ii. 132. 20 and iii. 225. 6, 
and compare 'look how' at ii. 229. 8, iii. ig. 24, 148. 4. The idiom 
is explained by M. Eccles in JEGP, 1943, xlii. 386 ff., ‘Shake¬ 
speare's use of Look How and similar idioms'. 

PIERCE PENILESSE HIS 
SVPPLICATION TO THE DIVELL 

Bibliography (pp. 137-9). Edition A, The device on the 
title is McKerrow 283. The work was printed by [John Charle- 
wood for] Richard Jones. A2^ is blank. In 1907 the British 
Museum acquired a copy (C. 40. c. 67) which has the variant 
‘interlac't’ for ‘interlac'd’ in 1 . 7 of the title-page. Edition 15^2 B. 
The device on the title is McKerrow 287. Edition 1^2 C. The 
device on the title is McKerrow 287. The catchword on Ai is 
‘Vaine' in Roman. Edition of isg^. The device on the title is 
McKerrow 287. The head-title on A3 is ‘Pierce penilesse . . .'. 
The catchwords on A2 and A3—‘wish’ and ‘And’—are in Roman. 
C3 is signed (in Roman) in the Corpus copy. Edition of 1595. The 
device on the title is McKerrow 301. The catchword on A2 is 
‘Other’ in Roman, and that on A3 is ‘For(giue)’ in Roman. (F.S.F. 
and F.P.W.) 

P. 149 , I. Pierce Penilesse] The pun on ‘purse’ for which M cites 
H. C. Hart is regarded as ‘quite likely’ by N. K. Snortum, MLN 
1957, Ixxii. 170-3. 

*P, 169 , 6. the exployts of Vntrusse] In 1 . 8 of the note, for ‘ays’ 
read ‘nday’. See v. 195. 

For a probable reference to the ballad of ‘Untruss' see ii. 310. 5. 

P. 160 , 14. Sic probo] i.e. a scholar. P. H. Kocher {MLQ 1942, 
iii. 19) notes the parallel in Faustus (I. ii. 2) where it is said that 
Faustus ‘was wont To make our schooles ring, with sic probo'. 

*P. 161 , 5. opus and Fsms] The jesting use of the words is from 
Lily’s Grammar, 'Opus and vsus, when they be latine for neede, 
require an ablatiue case’ (ed. S. Blach in Sh. Jahrb., xlv. p. 63). 

13. will giue nothing for Gods sake] The expression ‘for God's 
sake' is part of a beggar’s formula, as in a famous passage in 
Burton’s Anatomy, 1638 ed., p. 426: 'good your worship, your 
honour, for Gods sake’. Dover Wilson cites Much Ado, V. i. 296-7: 
‘now men grow hard-hearted, and will lend nothing for God’s 
sake’. For an earlier example see Palsgrave’s Acolastus, 1540 (ed. 
P. L. Carver, p. 148. 14-15): ‘muste I be fayn to go a beggyng, and 
to aske a halpeny for goddes sake'. (F.P.W.) 

30-5. These manifest coniectures . . . begotten] In the poem at 
157. 26 N mentions ‘wit’ and in the margin ‘ingenium’. ‘Plenty’, 
‘wit’, ‘ingenium’, ‘nature’, and 'natural ability’ were all 

used to indicate fluency in writing, the ability to find ‘plenty 
of words and matter’, as the title of Erasmus’s De copia verborum 
ac rerum was sometimes translated. From Plato on, discussions 
of achievement, particularly in oratory, were likely to begin with 
the relative values of natural ability, study, and practice. The 
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sense of N's passage may be: All of these possibilities of attaining 
fluency being brought together under that well-known heading 
or commonplace of ability, I resolved to discourse on avarice, a 
subject which afforded me plenty of material for this present 
outpouring. (W. G. Crane) 

P. 166, 9-12. . . . dauncing schoole] At 305. 28-30 N again refers 
to the proverb that the devil dances in an empty pocket—because 
of the absence of a cross or coin. He there observes that the proverb 
was two hundred years old when Tarlton was bom, and it has 
indeed been traced back to Hoccleve’s Regiment of Princes, c. 1412 
(E.E.T.S. ed., st. 98). See ODEP, p. 139. 

P. 167, 11-12. sedge rug] OED s.v. sedge sb.^ 6, interprets: 
'? a coarse material woven of sedge and resembling matting'. 

32. vprising and downelying] M's gloss is '? altogether’, but 
the meaning may be ‘from morning till night’, all day long. In 
Dekker and Webster’s Westward Ho, V. iv. 252 is the expression 
‘vp-rizers and downe-lyers’ but with a quite different meaning. 
The phrase seems to have no connexion with Psalm 139. 2: 'my 
down-sitting and uprising’. (F.P.W.) 

P, 169, 17 -19. it is not the custome . . . to looke back to euery dog 
that barks] M compares S. Gosson’s The Ephemerides of Phialo 
(1579), B5: 'Vespasian hearing Demetrius reuyle him, tolde him 
this: ... it is not my fashion to slay any Curr because he barketh’. 

22-3. Monsieur Mingo de Moustrap] 'Monsieur Mingo’ ap¬ 
pears also in i Return from Parnassus, ed. J. B. Leishman, 11 . 
1444-5. A closer parallel is to be found in the mock-prognostica¬ 
tion The Owls Almanack, 1618, p. 47 (p. 86 in the facsimile edited 
by D. C. Allen in 1943): ‘Red herring will proue a prologue to an 
hungry fast, and that will worke for the Brewer. Monsieur 
Domingo Knight of the malthoop, has enacted against Sippers 
and Sparrowinchers, but those that take off their liffe by quantus 
shall be dub’d on a barrell head.’ See further on ‘Mingo’ and 
‘Domingo’ at iii. 264. 968-71 below. (F.P.W.) 

30. Secreta mea mihi] Cf. Isaiah xxiv. 16: ‘Secretum meum 
mihi.’ (M) 

*P. 172, 24-5. Mathematitions abroad that will prooue men before 
Adam] Francis Thynne has an Epigram on the subject of ‘Menn 
before Adame’ (Emblemes and Epigrames, ed. Fumivall, E.E.T.S., 
p. 81), in which he refers to the Problemata in Sacram Scripturam, 
(first ed.? 1536) of Francesco Giorgio, a Venetian. I have not seen 
an early edition, but have spent some time over that of Paris, 
1622, without being able to discover anything to the point. 

See also below, at ii. 116. 13-16. 

P. 174, like Saint George] Other examples of the saying are 
in Tilley, S 42 and ODEP, p. 556, the earliest from Lyly’s Euphues, 
1578 (Bond, i. 260). They bear out M’s conjecture that the saying 
originated from inn-signs or pictures of St. George. Cf. King 
John, II. i. 288: ‘Saint George thatswing'd the dragon, and e’er since 
Sits on his horse back at mine hostess’ door.’ (F.P.W.) 
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P. 175 , 6-7. Vlisses . . . hut in the night] W. P. Mustard {op. cit.) 
cites Ovid, Met. xiii. 14: ‘sua narret Ulixes, Quae sine teste gerit, 
quorum nox conscia sola est’; ib. 100, 'Luce nihil gcstum, niliil est 
Diomede remoto’. 

30-3. pesants . . . warme them] Ci. ii. 120. 9-13. 

P. 181 , 14. marg. Polihistor Rimerus] As M notes, a much 
likelier person than either Munday or Elderton is Arthur Golding, 
a poet and translator of Ovid and also (1587) of Julius Solinus 
Polyhistor. 

*21. oyle of Tartary] A recipe ‘oleum ex tartaro extrahcre’ is 
given by G.-B. Porta in his Magia Naturalis, x. 19. The ‘oil’ 
appears to be identical with Marinello’s ‘acqua di tartaro'. 

23. floure of the frying pan] A burlesque phrase applied to 
country or servant wenches. Examples (from c. 1497) are in 
Tilley F 385. (F.P.W.) 

*P. 184 , 26-8. as a Wolfe . . . earth] Mr. Crawford refers me to a 
poem in Sidney's Arcadia {Poems, ed. Grosart, 1877, ii. 185): 

O beards, take heed, for I a woolfe hauc found, 

Who hunting round the strongest for to kill. 

His breast doth fill with earth of others' woe: 

And loden so, pulls downe, pull’d downe destroyes. 

W. P. Mustard {op. cit.) cites Albertus Magnus, De Animalibus, 
xxii. 114: ‘Famelici terra aliquando satiantur quae glis vocatur. 
Hac etiam superimplentur cum equum vel bovem vel aliud forte 
animal prosternere quaerunt.' 

P. 190 , 4. are vppe with] Cited by OED, 30c, for the sense 
'praise'. But though that is suitable at iii. 177. 13, the context 
here suggests rather 'are ready to quarrel with'. (J. C. Maxwell) 

*P. 194 , 7. Southwark] Read See note on i. 216. 7-12. 

25-6. put him in for] The meaning seems to be ‘plead his 
claims as'. The nearest sense for ‘put’ in OED is the intransitive 
one at 44d. (J. C. Maxwell) 

*P. 197 , 12. he is a Vicar] Dele and Hasted to end of note. See 
V. 72, note 6, second paragraph. 

28. T.N., the Maister Butler] In the ‘Acta Curiae’ or proceed¬ 
ings of the Vice-Chancellor’s Court at Cambridge, there is an 
action (14 February 1588) of ‘Tho. Nashe pincerna coll. Pembr.' 
against a man Standish for debt. (Communicated to M by G. C. 
Moore Smith) 

P. 199 , II. Honiger Hammon] Might this be a ludicrous per¬ 
version of Jupiter Hammon? (J. Crow) 

25. a new Laureat] Not Sir Henry Savile, but in all proba¬ 
bility Anthony Munday. M refers to Anthony Munday’s trans¬ 
lation from the French of Guillaume Thelin, ‘Lord of Gutmont 
and Maillonuilliers': Archaioplutos. Or The Riches of Elder Ages 
(1592). The profligacy of the Roman Emperors is there nar¬ 
rated. The reference to standing ‘vpon paines and not wit’ 
seems to refer to the opening words of Munday's dedication to 
Lord Talbot: ‘I offer to your Honour, the paines of a Noble 

B 
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Frenchman, how vnskilfully by me turned into English’. The 
description of Munday as ‘a new Laureat' is of course satirical. 
(F.P.W.) 

P. 201 , lo. Plenus venter nil agit libenter] Cf. J. Withals, A short 
dictionary in Latin and English, 1584, H6: ‘Repletus venter non 
vult studere libenter, A bellie full with gluttonie, will neuer studie 
willinglie.' See also Tilley, B 285 and ODEP, p. 33. (F.P.W.) 

24. flundring Fame'] So called because Fame flounders, i.e. 
tumbles and stumbles, but also perhaps (since N is talking about 
fish) for the sake of the pun on ‘flounder’. (F.P.W.) 

25. ‘Doctor Watson’ is the bishop, but ‘the witty Tom 
Watson’ to whose jests Harington refers is much more probably 
the poet. See E. K. Chambers, Elizabethan Stage, iii. 506. For 
more information about this poet, see M. Eccles, Christopher 
Marlowe in London (1934) 

27. Belials] P. H. Kocher {MLQ 1942, iii. 19) suggests that 
the same pun ‘Belial’—'Belly-all' is present in Faustus (I. iv) 
where Wagner refers to two devils Baliol (a comic version of 
Belial) and Belcher. 

P. 205 , 8. gloues] Cf. M. Drayton, Englands Heroical Epistles, 
1619, Geraldine to Surrey, 11 . 169-74 (W^As., ed. Hebei, ii. 292): 
‘And passe the Night, whiles Winter tales we tell, ... In pretty 
Riddles to bewray our Loves, In questions, purpose, or in drawing 
Gloves.’ (F.P.W.) 

frolickes] Also at iii. 266. 1038. M glosses ‘? a drinking 
custom’. They are associated with drinking in the passage from 
Dekker’s Gull’s Hornbook cited by M at 205. 7. In Jonson’s The 
Devil is an Ass, ll. viii. 73 the reference may be to erotic or satiric 
verses passed about from hand to hand at some revel. In B.E.’s 
Diet, of the Canting Crew, 1699, the meaning is hardly distinguish¬ 
able from the modem sense: 'lewd or merry Pranks, pleasant 
Rambles, and mad Vagaries.’ (F.P.W.) 

23-33. ^ mightie . . . any man] Plausibly regarded by A. 
Davenport {NQ Sept. 1953, cxc. 371-3) and G. B. Evans {ibid., 
377-8), following a suggestion by G. L. Kittredge, as a source 
of Hamlet, I. iv. 23-38. 

P. 206 , 5-6. once in seauen yeare, when theres a great execution] 
I do not know what is meant unless the reference is to the 
slaughter inflicted by the plague. The London epidemics can 
hardly be said to have occurred at seven-year intervals, but N 
may be writing loosely. In News from Gravesend, 1604 {Plague 
Pamphlets, ed. F. P. Wilson, p. 94. 30), Dekker writes of church¬ 
yards: ‘Holding a feast once in ten yeere'. There were plagues in 
London in 1563 and 1592-3. There were minor plagues in 1573-4 
and 1582. (F.P.W.) 

8^. The Prouerbe . . . thou art a knaue] Of the proverb 'The 
devil is a knave’ Tilley (D 241) gives examples from 1553. 

P, 207 , II. keepeyourfirst man] Cf. H. Crosse, Virtue’s Common¬ 
wealth, 1603, ed. Grosart, p. 144: ‘they alledge . . . that they are 
not drunkc so long as they knowe what they doo, can goe, stand. 
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hold their first man, and keepe a iust reckening of their pottes.’ 
(F.P.W.) 

25-6. a little mote drinke, and a fewe more cloathes] See also 
332. 11-12. In his Elementary, 1582 (ed. Campagnac, p. 2), 
Mulcaster gives this version of a popular story: . so bewitcheth 

the reason ... as drink doth that fellow, which will rather ly in a 
ditch all night & call for more clothes when he feleth more cold, 
and bid put out the candle, when he seith the moon shine, then he 
will ... be persuaded that he is drunk at all.’ In a version of 1633 
{Banquet of Jests, Pt. 2, pp. 130-1) a drunken waterman overtaken 
by the tide at Tower Wharf on a moonlight night murmurs: ‘No 
more drinke I thanke you hartily: but a few more clothes if you 
please, and then put out the candle.' When Sir Walter Scott told 
the story to Mrs. Hemans (Journal, 17 July, 1829) he changed the 
scene to Cockenzie Sands. See my article on English Jest books 
in HLQ 1938-39, ii. 127-8. (F.P.W.) 

P. 208 , 9. a deepe casting head] There is, of course, a pun on the 
two senses of ‘casting’: (i) scheming, (2) vomiting. For the verb 
‘cast’ in the second sense, see 116. 16. (F.P.W.) 

23. Fol Long] On 12 November 1584 Valentine Long was 
licensed by the Court of Aldermen to play his fence prizes at the 
sign of the Bull within Bishopsgate 'vppon Tewesdaye come 
Seauennighte next insuing’ (Repertory xxi. mb). In his School 
of the Noble and Worthy Science of Defence (1617, C4) and in his 
address to the Professors of the Art of Defence, Joseph Swetnam 
gives a list of fencers who came to an untimely end: among them, 
‘ Furlong [sic] he drunke a pinte of Aqua vitae at one draught, and 
he fell downe and died presently'. (F.P.W.) 

^P. 227 , 3 — 289 , 2. In the last paragraph (iv. 141), for university 
town of which re^ university of which town. 

’^P. 239 , 34. damp] In the third line (iv. 148), for 1576 read 1577. 

P. 240 , 7-9. (like Turks) ... in Finsburye fields] On the Turks 
or targets in the shape of human figures in Finsbury Fields, see 
‘Simon Smellknave’, Fearful and lamentable effects of two dangerous 
Comets (1590-1), p. 16: 'a Turke can be hit at tweluescore pricks 
in Finisbury fielde'; and Dekker's Shoemakers’ Holiday, 1600 
(Dram. Wks., ed. Bowers, i. 41): ‘if I stay, I pray God I may be 
tumd to a Turke, and set in Finsbury for boyes to shoot at’. 
(F.P.W.) 

P. 241 , 19-20. what reason haue I to bestow any of my wit vpon 
him, that wil bestow none of his wealth vpon me.^] This is the reading 
of M’s copy-text and of the other copy in the British Museum of 
this edition (C) which he consulted. At v. 373 of his edition he 
corrected the misprint ‘vponhim’ for ‘vpon him' but failed to 
correct the misprint ‘best own one’ for ‘bestow none’. (F.P.W.) 

^P. 248 , 7. Amyntas] Ferdinando Stanley only succeeded to 
the earldom 6f Derby in September, 1593. He was at this time 
Lord Strange. If, as I have suggested at v. 141, note i, N's Choice 
of Valentines was dedicated to Lord Strange, it would be an 
additional reason for regarding him as one of N’s patrons and 
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identifying him with ‘Amyntas*. N’s apparent connexion in 1596 
with the Chamberlain’s company of players (v. 194, note 7), 
which had formerly been Lord Strange’s {Henslowe's Diary, ed. 
Greg, ii. 76), also points in the same direction. 

J. B. Hunter {NQ 1951, cxcvi. 76) identifies Amyntas with the 
Earl of Derby. He argues (1) that ‘Joues Eagle-borne Ganimed' 
may be a reference to the Derby crest with an eagle carrying off 
a child, just as Jupiter (in the guise of an eagle) carried off Gany¬ 
mede; (2) that Derby was ‘thrice noble' as King of Man, Baron 
Strange, and Karl. But Derby the father is much less likely than 
Ferdinando Stanley the son, poet and patron of poets and drama¬ 
tists. While Spenser did not print commendatory verses on 
Strange in The Faerie Queene (1590), he laments his early death 
as Amyntas in Colin Clout (1595), 11 . 432-43. (F.P.W.) 


STRANGE NEWES OF THE INTERCEPTING 
CERTAINE LETTERS 

Bibliography (pp. 247-9). Only one early edition was published, 
but of this edition there were four issues. M in a note at i. 250 
anticipated the fact that some of the ‘editions' he was not able to 
examine were really 'issues’. These issues have been reclassified 
below as A-D. They differ only in the preliminary matter: the 
text from Bi onwards is identical in all. Two of these issues— B 
and D —^liave variant title-pages. 

A. The First Issue. 1592 

The title and collation are correctly given by M at i. 247-8, 
except that the head-title on B4—‘The foure Letters Confuted’— 
should be within inverted commas. The printer was [John 
Danter]. The British Museum has two copies: 96. b. 16.(3), the 
copy used by M, and Wise's copy, now Ashley 1257. The Bodleian 
also has two copies: Wood 616 (ii), wanting C*, and Mason H. 106. 
In the Wood copy F, is signed ‘3'. In the Wise copy the chain¬ 
lines are horizontal: in the other three (as indeed in the extant 
copies of the other issues) they are vertical. 

B. The Second Issue. Variant B*, 1592, Variant B**, 1593 

The title and collation are: Strange Newes,| [etc. as in A] | 
[Device, McKerrow 281] j Printed at London by lohn Danter, 
dwelling in Hosier-Lane neere Holbume | Conduit, 1592 [or 

1593]- 

Collation: A* (-A* A*), B — B*, M*. From Bi as in A. 

Catchwords: as in A. 

Of B“, with the date 1592, one copy survives, the Bridgewater- 
Huntington copy. Collier used this for his reprint. His reading 
‘the victual!’ on the title-page is an error. 

Of B**, differing from B* only in bearing the date 1593 on the 
title, one copy survives: the Farmer-Bindley-Chalmers-Corser- 
Huth copy now in the Chapin Library. This copy is sophisticated. 
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sheet A consisting of two half-sheets A 1*4 and A2-3. Each leaf 
has a watermark, the same that appears in sheet A of the Mason 
copy of A and of the Huntington copy of B and at intervals in 
B1-M2. This is the copy from which Grosart printed. He prints 
a side-note on K2 (cf. i. 318. 22) which does not appear in this or 
in any other known copy of the book. 

In this issue the author substituted an innocent for a somewhat 
libellous passage on A2v; see i. 250, 235. Sheet A is a cancel with 
vertical chainlines: every piige of it was reset. There is a double 
row of lace ornaments above the head-title on A2. 

C. The Third Issue. 1593 

Collation: A* (-A* -f yli), B — L*. M*. (Ai), Title. (Ai^), ‘To 
the Gentlemen. Readers.’ From Bi as in A. 

Catchwords: Ai^ I. From Bi as in A. 

The only known copy is the W. H. Crawford of Lakelands- 
White copy now in the Folger Shakespeare Library. This issue 
omits the dedication ‘To the most copious Carminist . . and 
the first page of 'To the Gentlemen Readers’ was printed on the 
verso of the title from a new setting of type. The title-page differs 
from that of B** in having the hyphen at the end of line 2 below 
the foot of 'f instead of in the normal position: see the facsimile 
in the Catalogue of Original and Early Editions of some of the 
Poetical and Prose Works of English Writers, Grolier Club, New 
York, 1893, p. 165. But the type used in setting up the title of 
B*’ appears to have been kept standing. 

D. The Fourth Issue. Variant D* and Variant D'\ both 1593 

For the title-pages of the two variants see i. 249 (M's 1593 C 
and 1593 D). The device is McKerrow 281. A second copy with 
the imprint bearing the name of Danter alone (D^*) is at Harvard, 
formerly the Rowfant-White copy; and a second copy with the 
imprint also giving the name and address of the bookseller William 
Barley (D”) is in the Huntington Library, formerly the Hoe copy. 

Collation: A* (— A^ -f Ar2), B — L*. M*. (Ai), title. (Ai)'', 
‘To the most copious Carminist . . .’ Rom., Black Letter and Ital. 
R-T. (on A2) the EPISTLE DEDICATORIE. The signature of 
the author is trimmed off in the Bodleian copies, but is present in 
the two other copies. K2^, ‘To the Readers.’ 

Catchwords: Ai^. taker A2. [none] A2''. I. From Bi as in A. 

In this issue the dedication of B is restored: it is now printed 
in small type on two pages instead of five, beginning on the verso 
of the title and ending at the foot of A2. The setting of the first 
page of the epistle to the Gentlemen Readers is the same as that 
in C, but with one press correction: ‘su-pererogation’ in 11. 2-3 is 
changed to 'su-pererrogation'. 

I have not collated the texts of B and C. Collier’s^and Grosart's 
reprints exhibit a number of minor variations, Grosart's variant 
readings being recorded by M; but these are more likely to 
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represent modem errors of transcription or composition than 
variants in the original. 

I have seen the Folger copy of C and the Harvard copy of D*. 
I have examined a photostat of sheet A of the Huntington copy of 
B*, and Dr. Lyle H. Wright has supplied details about water¬ 
marks and the conjugacy of leaves. I have also seen a photostat 
of sheet A of the Chapin copy of B** and have received detailed 
information from Mr. Thomas R. Adams and Mr. R. D. Parady. 
For information about British Museum and Bodleian copies I am 
indebted to McKerrow, to Dr. F. S. Ferguson and to Professor 
F. P. Wilson, (J. G. McManaway) 

Date (iv. 152-3). Two articles by F. R. Johnson in The Library 
1934-5, 4th Series, xv. 212-23 and 1946-7, 5th Series, i. 134-6 on 
Harvey’s Four Letters supplement and correct M's account at iv. 
152-3 and V. 8i-8, explain one or two pa,ssages in Strange News, 
and help to date that pamphlet more closely. Only a brief summary 
can be given of a complicated, ingenious, and convincing argument. 
The new evidence shows that not only was there an edition of 
Harvey’s pamphlet earlier than that known to M, but that there 
were two issues of this earlier edition, each surviving in a single 
copy. The first issue (New York Public Library), A\ bears the 
tilde Three Letters, and certaine Sonnets and does not contain the 
fourth letter. It was hastily printed and there are indications 
that it was, or could have been, issued piecemeal. M conjectured 
that the ‘butterfly’ pamphlet of six leaves to which N refers 
(i, 263, iii. 130-1, iv. 152-3), containing the second letter with its 
description of the death of Greene, was issued separately. This is 
made the more probable in that in both issues of the first edition 
the letter occupies six leaves (A3-B4), and could easily have been 
detached and sold with a new title. But no copy of it has yet come 
to Ught. The second issue (Huntington Library), A*, differs from 
A* in that the original title is replaced by a half-sheet of two 
leaves, and six leaves are added at the end containing the fourth 
letter. This letter follows the sonnets, thus showing that the 
change of plan occurred too late for the additional matter to be 
inserted in its proper place after the third letter. In the second 
edition (B) all is printed in orderly fashion. It is clear that N used 
a copy of A», because following Harvey’s argument seriatim, as 
he does, he deals with the sonnets before he takes up the fourth 
letter. The existence of two editions explains Chettle’s reference, 
which puzzled M (iv. 152-3, v. 145-6), to Harvey’s ‘twofold 
Edition of Inuectiues’. 

Chettle’s Kind-Heart's Dream was entered on 8 Dec. 1592, and 
in it he reproaches N for his delay in answering Harvey as well as 
referring to the two editions of Four Letters. B must therefore 
have been in the market by that date though it was not entered 
till 4 Dec. Johnson argues that A* had been published by the 
end of September. (The Epistle Dedicatory is dated Sept. 16.) 
'This would make Chettle’s reproach more understandable. It 
would also make unnecessary the assumption that Strange News 
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—entered on 12 Jan. 1593—was written, sent to London, set up 
and printed, all in the remarkably short space of thirty-nine days. 

Johnson concludes, N’s answer was published shortly before it 
was entered. In the Stationers' Register the entry follows the 
wording of one of the later title-pages (i. 247-9). 

*P, 255 , 24. the durt of wisedome] For a description of the 
manufacture of ‘lutum sapientiae’ see H. J. Wecker, De Secretis, 
iii. 5. It is merely a kind of cement, composed principally of chalk, 
and used for hermetically sealing vessels and for other purposes. 

In the apparatus on this page for '23 &c.’ read '24 &c.’. 

P. 256 , 14. thais well remetnbred] Here and at i. 317. 37 the 
phrase seems to mean ‘that reminds me’; cf. iii. 56. 21 for 'remem¬ 
ber' = ‘remind’. For other passages where 'well remembered' 
seems to bear the same meaning see Fletcher’s The Captain, V. i 
and Love's Pilgrimage, II. iv (ed. Waller, v. 302. 4, vi. 270. 9). 
(J. C. Maxwell) 

18- 19. Eldertons parliament of noses'] See the note on iii. 177. 
20-2. 

24. sampsownd] M. Eccles points out that N is remembering 
his Chaucer. Cf. the description of Drunkenness in the Pardoner's 
Tale, 11 . 553-4: ‘And thurgh thy dronke nose semeth the soun As 
though thou seydest ay “Sampsoun, Sampsoun" '. See also 1 . 572, 
The word imitates the stertorous breathing of the drunkard. 

P. 257 , 4. Shakerley] ‘Peter Shakerley gent' was buried 18 Sep¬ 
tember, 1593 at St. Gregory by St. Paul's: see the parish register. 
(M. Eccles) 

The Shakerley book of 1551 which M found mentioned by Ames, 
Herbert and Hazlitt, is in the library of Lincoln Cathedral. (J. 
Crow) 

30. both Lawes] i.e. Civil and Canon [OED, 4b). (J.C. 

Maxwell) 

*P. 258 , I . his Rhetorike] For Ciceronianus read Rhetor. 

P. 261 , 4-5 as the Alcumists are said to persecute Nature] Cf. 
The Alchemist, I. iii. 100 (Face to Subtle): 'Why, now, you smoky 
persecuter of nature!' P. Simpson also cites Agrippa. (M. Eccles) 

18. the Queenes English] T. Wilson in The Art of Rhetoric, 
I 553 » P- 86', ed. G. H. Mair, p. 162, writes of men charged ‘for 
counterfeityng the kynges English’. See ODEP, p. 338, which 
also cites the Prologue to Chaucer's Astrolabe, ed. Skeat, iii. 176: 
'and preye god save the king, that is lord of this langage'. 

P. 262 , 2-3. a fatoll time to familiar Epistles] Probably an 
allusion to the Marprelate tracts, the first of which— The Epistle — 
was printed in 1588, and the last— The Protestation —about 
September 1589. (M. Eccles) 

*7-8. ouer-crow mee with comparatiue tearmes] The reference 
is to the Epistle before R. Harvey's Lamb of God) see note on i. 195. 
25-6. Harvey had compared N to Martin; cf. i. 197. 16. 

Cf. Henry IV's 'To laugh at^gibing boys, and stand the push Of 
every beardless vain comparative' (Pt. i, III. xi. 66-7). 

19- 20. as verie a Turhe as hee that three yeeres ago ranne vpon 
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ropes] The allusion is explained by two entries in the Declared 
Accounts of the Office of the Queen's Works (Public Record 
Office, E 351/3223). Carpenters erected at Greenwich ‘Scaffouldes 
in the Parke for the Ladies and gent* to stande one to see the 
Turkes plaie their feates of actiuitie' and also ‘one greate 
Scaffoulde in the park for the lorde Chamberlaine and sondrie other 
Noblemen and gent* to stande one to see the Turkes plaie one 
Roapcs before the Qu: Ma**® xl* in all.' The accounts run from 
31 March, 1588 to 31 March, 1589. (F.P.W.) 

267 , 21. M. Demetrius] See also E. J. Worman, Alien 
Members of the Book-trade (Bibl. Soc.), pp. 41-4, under E. van 
Meteren. 

*P. 271 , 21. Tria sunt omnia] The saying occurs in Marston's 
What you Will, Indue. 23. 

24. About some seauen or eight lines] See note on v. 77 (§ 3) 
below. 

25. pluckt on] Cf. Index, and add ii. 110. 2; 147. 28. This 
common figurative sense [Richard III, IV. ii. 62, and elsewhere in 
Shakespeare) is not clearly recognized in OED, though cf. 3. 
(J. C. Maxwell) 

P. 276 , 2. at the hard heeles] Examples are found long before N 
and Marlowe [Faustus, III. iiib): e.g. N. Udall, Flowers for Latin 
speaking, 1560, p. 66: 'Suche men dooe I folowe at the taile, or 
at the hard heeles’. (F.P.W.) 

P. 278 , 24. Aih me, quoth Wit in lamentable sort] The quotation 
is from the first of the ‘Funeral Sonnets’ in Harvey ’s Four Letters 
[Wks., ed. Grosart, i. 238). (M) 

P. 279 , 4. Acts] OED's earliest example of ‘act’ in the sense of 
a ‘thesis publicly maintained by a candidate for a degree' is dated 
1641. N’s use of it at iii. 124. 13 is noted and glossed in M’s 
Index. (J. C. Maxwell) 

8-9. like a Hauke let flie at a Partridge] C. Crawford compares 
Euphues and his England, 1579, ed. Bond, ii. 179: ‘the Hawke 
which being cast off at a Partridge, taketh a stand to prune hir 
fethers, when she should take hir flight.’ 

P, 280 , 33-4. stand fortie foote from the execution place of his 
furie] P. H. Kocher [MLQ 1942, iii. 18-19) notes the resemblance 
between this and Faustus, I, ii, ‘it were not for you to come 
within fortie foot of the place of execution’, where, however, the 
‘place of execution’ is jestingly a dinner-table. Kocher also 
observes how fond N was of such a phrase as ‘come within forty 
foot of’: see ii. 160. 33-4, 208. ii; iii. 39. 1-2, 57. 8. 

’^P. 288 , I. lacke of the Falcon] There was an inn named the 
Falcon in Petty Cury, see DNB, art. W. Fulke, col. i, but I can 
learn nothing of it. 

P, 284 , 3. Dicke Sothis (iv. 172). If this stands for ‘Dicke Sot 
his', then compare Twelfth Night, V. i. 189: ‘Sot, didst see Dick 
surgeon, sot?’ (J. Crow) 

P. 285 , 4-5. all Lawe and no Gospell] For arguments about the 
severity of the Law and the lenity of the Gospel cf. Foxe, Acts and 
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Monuments, ed. Townsend, i. 77-81, iv. 576-8, and Whitgift’s 
Defence of the Answer (1574), PP* I49~50- (M) 

7. thou mad’st a man runne and hang himselfe] M objects that 
it was the daughters of Lycambes who killed themselves, not the 
man himself, but according to Thomas Cooper {Thesaurus, 1584 
ed., 7 B 4) N was right: 'Archilochus, A Poet of Lacedemonia, that 
wrote in the kind of verses, Jamhici, wherein he was so vehement, 
that where Licambes, his wiues father, tooke from him his wife, 
and marryed hir to another man, hee so rated him with verses, 
that he compelled him for sorowe and indignation, to hang 
himsilfe.’ Cf. Textor, op. cit., ii. 256: 'Archilochus Parius repertor 
fuit lambici carminis, quo Lycamben soccrum ad mortem impulit.' 
(F.P.W.) 

*21. Dromidote] For ‘name of the pedant’ read 'name of a 
scholastic philosopher’. Pedantius himself is of course the pedant, 

P. 286 , 11-12. those countries no happy man hears of] Cf. Ovid, 
Tristia, iii. 10. 76; ‘hen loca felici non adeunda viro!’ Perhaps N, 
in defiance of scansion, misread ‘adeunda’ as ‘audienda.’ (J. C. 
Maxwell) 

P. 291 , 2. turne Tully] In the Index M adds a query, but the 
sense seems clear. 'To turn Tully’ involves a word-play on (a) to 
become a servile imitator of Cicero, the mention of ‘Turk’ suggest¬ 
ing the expression ‘to turn Turk’ (the type of apostasy), (b) to 
translate Cicero. (J. C. Maxwell) 

P. 294 , 5. Braggadochio] See, of course, The Faerie Queene, iii. 
8. II and elsewhere. N evidently had this character in mind. 
(M) 

23. Pistlepragmos] P. H. Kocher {MLQ 1942, iii. 21) points 
out that the word is a corruption of ‘polypragmon’, a Greek word, 
occasionally used in English, and meaning a 'busybody'. The 
word is found (in Greek) in Gabriel Yldjrwey's Letter-Book (Camden 
Soc., p. 28): see OED. 'Pistlepragmos' was, of course, coined by 
N. The ending in -os and the occurrence of ‘Polypragmos’ in the 
gibberish uttered by Robin in Doctor Faustus (III, iii) are taken by 
Kocher as ‘powerful evidence of N's authorship of the Faustus 
scene’. 

P. 297 , 10. M. Valanger] T. Alfield’s True Report of the Martyr¬ 
dom of M. Campion was printed in London in 1582 on a secret 
press. The printer Richard Verstegan—then called Rowlands— 
contrived to escape to Antwerp, but Stephen Vallenger, who was 
associated with him in the production of the book, was not so 
fortunate. He was examined in the Star Chamber on 16 May, 
1582, was found guilty of writing and spreading 'false and 
slanderous libels’, and was sentenced to stand in the pillory one 
day at the palace at Westminster and one day in Cheapside, losing 
an ear at each place, and to be imprisoned during the Queen’s 
pleasure. See A. C. Southern, Elizabethan Recusant Prose, 1950, 
pp. 279-82 and 376-79. He died in the Fleet Prison some time 
between 1588 and 1595: see L. I. Guiney's Recusant Poets, 1938, 
p. 176, and the references there given. 
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P. 298, 23. Ttibalcari] For the ‘lost passage’ in Greene’s Quip, 
now recovered, containing his attack on Gabriel Harvey and his 
brothers, see below under v. § 3. Harvey’s ‘Tubal’ is not, as M 
thought, a misprint, but derives, Mr. R. B. Parker points out to 
me, from a confusion between ‘TubaU’ and ‘Juball’ in the Great 
Bible of 1540: see The Byble in Englyshe, 1540, a 2 ^ {STC 2070). 
Mr. Parker suggests that Greene's confusion of Tubal-cain and 
Tubal (or rather Jubal) may have been intentional, the point being 
that Harvey was no more the inventor of English hexameter than 
Tubal-cain of music. So at least N interpreted the passage. Mr. 
Parker notes that on C 4^ of the Quip Greene had distinguished 
between Tubal-cain who ‘inuented tempring of mettals’ and 'his 
brother’ who 'found out the accordes and discords of Musicke*. 
To this I may add the words of John Marbeck in his Book of Notes 
and Commonplaces, 1581, p. 754: ‘Tubal the sonne of Lamech by 
his wife Ada, inuented the science of Musick, by the stroke and 
noise of hammers of his brother Tubalkain which was a Smith. 
Banquet. ‘ (F.P.W.) 

P. 299, 34. a wispe] Defined by OED (sb>, 2b) as ‘a twist or 
figure of straw for a scold to rail at’, but also a badge of ignominy 
with which a scold was taunted or presented. See examples in 
OED and in the commentators on Shakespeare’s 3 Henry VI, II, 
ii, 144: ‘A wisp of straw were worth a thousand crowns, To make 
this shameless callat know herself.’ Sec also J. Bridges, 
Supremacy of Christian Princes (1573), m 4: ‘hadde it not beene 
your saying Master Stapleton, I woulde haue thought it hadde 
beene some cotqueanes cryaleyson, and I woulde haue answered, 
a wispe, a wispe’. (F.P.W.) 

^P. 800, 20-3. For attributed to read cited on the authority of. 

P. 801, 28-9. heart and good tvill, hut neuer a ragge of money'\ 
J. Dover Wilson referred M to the remarkable parallel in The 
Comedy of Errors, IV. iv. 84-5: ‘Money by me! heart and good¬ 
will you might; But surely, master, not a rag of money.’ In his 
edition of this play (1922) Wilson argued that N was borrowing 
from Shakespeare if both were not borrowing from some common 
.source; but in his edition of As You Like It (1926, p. 107) he argued 
that Shakespeare was the borrower. This is iso assumed by 
D. J. McGinn, PMLA 1944, lix. 957. T. W. Baldwin points to 
another parallel in ‘Deaf Man’s Dialogue’ appended to Lodge’s 
Euphues* Shadow (entered Feb. 17, 1592) where it is said of poets: 
‘they are pennilesse, studious to make all men learned, and them- 
selues beggars: and whilst they lament al mens want of science, 
they are supplanted by all men in substance: they wright good 
tales, and reape much taunts, and are answered with, oh it is a 
proper man: but neuer a rag of money’. Baldwin {The Comedy 
of Errors, ed., n.d.) argues that either Shakespeare is adapting 
the saying accurately to his context and N is echoing him, or that 
Shakespeare originated the expression and that Lodge has adapted 
it to his context, instead of echoing it as did N. 

P. 808, 35. turnd .. . ouer the thumbe] The meaning is ‘to get under 
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one’s control’. Cf. T. Northbrooke, Treatise agst. Dicing, c. 1577, 
ed. Collier, 129: ‘there is no vsurie in the worlde so heynous as 
the gaine gotten b>' this playe at dyce, when all is gotten with a 
trice oner the thumbe’; and the juggler in Wily Beguiled (1606, 
A2v): ‘He shew you a tricke of the twelues, and turne liim ouer the 
thumbes with a trice’. In Dekker’s Wonderful Year (1603, F4) 
the meaning approaches that of the phrase ‘to turn over the perch’ 
(cf. ii. 228. 29); if a certain nurse, Dekker says, could have got 
control of the prisoners in plague-time, ‘she would haue tickled 
them, and turned them ouer the thumbs’. (F.P.W.) 

P. 806 , 5-6. See M’s commentary at ii. 40. 3-4. 

28-30. the Deuils dauncing schoole . . . purse that is emptied 
See the note on 165. 9-12. 

P. 308 , 20. hangtelow\ It may be worth noting that Manktelow 
still survives as a Kentish surname. (J. Crow) 

*35. The Defensative is not directed against Harvey, see 
V. 167. 

P. 809 , 18. Sanctum 6- venerabile vetus omne Poemd] W. P. 
Mustard {op. cit.) points out that this is a blend of Ovid, Tristia i, 
18, 15, ‘illud amicitiae sanctum et venerabile nomen', and Horace, 
Ep. ii, I, 54, ‘adeo sanctum est vetus omne poema’. 

35-6. my hostesse Penia] A reference to Mistress Julia Penn 
who rented out rooms in her house on St. Peter’s Hill, London, 
and had sometimes to complain of guests who consumed her 
substance without payment. Thomas Churchyard, owing to the 
failure of the Earl of Oxford to keep his word, was one of them, 
and took sanctuary in 1591 for fear of being arrested for a debt 
of £2^. See G. C. Moore Smith in RES 1932, viii. 447-50. (M. 
Eccles) 

P. 810 , 21-2. stande vnder the elbowe of it\ C. Crawford compares 
Greene’s James IV, I. ii, where Slipper says to the dwarf Nano: 
‘Come vnder mine arme, sir, or get a footstoole'. 

P. 818 , 25. Maister lones] Walter Jones of Trinity was ap¬ 
pointed Praelector in Philosophy 14 June 1582 (Grace book A 
p. 357). (A note sent to M by G. C. Moore Smith.) 

28. Meriton] Sec also E. K. Chambers, The Elizabethan Stage, 
iv. 375; M. Eccles in Thomas Lodge and Other Elizabethans, ed. 
C. J. Sisson (1933). PP- 44 I- 3 - 

P. 816 , 4. egregious"] Far from confirming N in his assertion, 
OED has a number of examples earlier than this of the good sense 
and only one (from Harvey!) of the bad. (J. C. Maxwell) 

P. 818 , 18. cast his cappe after it for euer ouertaking if] ‘To 
cast one’s cap at’ is a proverbial phrase meaning ‘to despair of 
overtaking’, or ‘to give up for lost’. This is the earhest example 
given by ODEP (p. 77): Tilley’s earliest (C 62) is dated 1606. 
(F.P.W.) 

P, 821 , 20. her ten commandements] i.e. the ten fingernails, 
especially of a woman. See Tilley C 553 and ODEP, p. 105. 

P. 8^, 6. the Poet Accius] While agreeing with M that Accius is 
probably an error for Philetas of Cos, W. P. Mustard (op, cit.) 
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points out that Accius, too, was a very little man and refers to 
Pliny, N.H. xxxiv, 5, 19 and to the Epistle Dedicatory of Lyly’s 
Euphues and his England {Works, ed. Bond, ii. 5. 18): ‘Accius . . . 
his shortnesse, who being a lyttle Poet, framed for himselfe a 
great picture'. 

19. pin-dust] Defined by OED as ‘dust formed of filings of 
brass or other metal produced in the manufacture of pins’. M 
refers to E. Lafountaine, A Precious Treasury of Twenty Rare 
Secrets, 1649, A 3: ‘Take the filings of Pins, otherwaies called 
Pin-dust’. 

31-3. The ragged cognizance ... partakers] E. Rosenberg 
(Leicester Patron of Letters, 1955, P- 33 ^) observes that N’s 
suggestion that Harvey joined in the chorus of reaction which 
followed Leicester’s death is contradicted by the lines (731-8) in 
praise of Leicester (Lobbin) which Spenser puts into the mouth of 
Harvey (Hobbinol) in Colin Clout's Come Home Again (1595). 

P. 325 , 18. Apocripha] Cf. M’s commentary at 95. 24, 

P. 829 , 21. as ciuil as a ciuil orenge] Add, of course, Much Ado, 
II. i. 263: ‘civil as an orange’. 

P. 381 , 29. The spelling ‘Bulman’ in M’s note is from the 1598 
edition of Stow’s London by way of Strype’s 1720 edition. More 
correctly it is ‘Bulmer’ as in the 1603 edition (ed. Kingsford, i. 18). 
On Bulmer see Simpson’s note on Jonson, The Staple of News, 

I . iii. 57. (J. C. Maxwell) 

30. mutton and porridge] M adds Labour's Lost, I. i. 285, 
where Costard, sentenced to fast for a week on bran and water, 
answers: ‘I had rather pray a month with mutton and porridge.’ 

J. Dover Wilson, who would attribute Act I of i Henry VI to N, 
finds the resemblance between 11 . 28-33 i Henry VI, I. ii. 9-12 
striking enough to suggest that similarity of situation has evoked 
similarity of diction. 

They want their porridge and their fat bull-beeves; 

Either they must be dieted like mules 

And have their provender tied to their mouths, 

Or piteous they will look, like drowned mice. 

He points out that ‘bull-beef’ occurs elsewhere in N (iii. 332. 15) 
but not in Shakespeare, and compares the last two lines of this 
passage with iii. 270. 1152-3. See his edition of i Henry VI, 1952, 
pp. xxiii-xxiv. 

P. 832 , II-I2. a title more drinke and a fewe more clothes] See 
the note on 207. 25-6. 

THE TERRORS OF THE NIGHT 

P. 889 , 5. Post Tenebras Dies] The motto ‘Post Tenebras Lux’ 
first appeared in 1542 on coins, and in 1554 on seals, of the City of 
Geneva. It was a simplification of an earlier ‘Post Tenebras 
Lucem’ used on coins from 1535 to 1541, itself short for ‘Post 
Tenebras Spero Lucem’ from Job xvii. 12 in the Vulgate version. 
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The printer Rowland Hall, who worked at Geneva from 1559 to 
1560, used the arms of the City with its motto as his device, and 
pELSsing from one printer to another, the device was still in use in 
the sixteen-thirties (R. B. McKerrow, Printers' and Publishers' 
Devices, 1913, p. 49). N would be familiar with the motto, and 
seems to have changed ‘Lux’ to ‘Dies’ the better to fit his pamphlet 
about ‘Night’. (G. Bonnard) 

P. 841 , 31. pen-man] i.e. clerk, scrivener. Cf. also Dekker’s 
News from Hell (1606), B 2. OED’s, earliest example in this sense 
is dated 1612. (F.P.W.) 

P. 346 , I. night the nurse of cares] Cf. The Faerie Queene III. iv. 
Ivii (of Night): ‘Thou art the root and nurse of bitter cares’. 

P. 850 , 26-8. Froisard saith, . . . with another] Cf. Henry 
Howard (later Earl of Northampton), Defensative against the 
Poison of Supposed Prophecies, 1583, ¥4^: ‘The spirit Orthon 
brought intelligence out of all corners of the world, to Gaston 
Earle of Foix (as Froizard writes)’. N appears to have been 
reading Howard about the time lu3 wrote this work and Christ’s 
Tears', cf. M’s n. 5 at v. 124. (J. Dover Wilson) 

P. 351 , 7-9. the Doue . . . inspired] Add to M's references 
Howard’s Defensative, C3'': ‘Mahomet the glosing sicophant, was 
inspired with a Doue’. (J. Dover Wilson in i Henry VI, 1952, 

p. XXV,) 

P. 356 , 17, without consultation] The sense seems to be ‘thought¬ 
lessly’; cf. Index, ‘consultively’, and Latin inconsulte. (J. C. 
Maxwell) 

17-18. bent on a head] The sense of ‘head’ seems to be that 
given by OED s.v. Head, sb., 29 or 30, cither insurrection or a force 
raised especially in insurrection. OED quotes i Henry IV, I. iii. 
284: ‘To save our heads by raising of a head.’ (F.P.W.) 

30. other-while] Frequent in N, but in Shakespeare found only 
in I Henry VI, in a scene (I. ii. 7) which Dover Wilson ascribes to 
N. See his edition of the play, 1952, p. xxiii. 

P. 369 , 9-12. aged mumping beldams . . .par'd their nayles] Cf. 
W. Horman, Vulgaria (1519), p. 21 (ed. M. R. James, p. 39):' Olde 
wytehes make a great mater of parynge of a mannis naylys.' (M) 

*P. 379 , 23. A full description of Molyneux’ globe is to be found 
in R. Hues' Tractatusde Globis, 1594, edited, from the English trans¬ 
lation of 1638, by Sir C. R. Markham for the Hakluyt Soc., 1889. 

P. 381 , 14. daughters of Saint Philip] Add to M’s reference 
Howard’s Defensative and i Henry VI, I. ii. 143 (the Dauphin to 
Joan): ‘Helen, the mother of great Constantine, Nor yet Saint 
Philip’s daughters, were like thee.’ (J. Dover Wilson in i Henry 
VI, 1952, p. xxv.) 

^P. 383 , 8. Master Allingtons vision] I found out about this 
when too late to insert a note in vol. iv. It seems that Richard 
Allington was a London merchant who had made much money by 
usury. On his death-bed there appeared to him a vision which 
showed him a list of all the persons from whom he Ijad received 
usury in all his life, and the sums received from each person, and 
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commanded him so far as possible to repay every one. This he did, 
and died with a good conscience. The vision is fully described in 
his confession, preserved in Lansdowne MS. loi, no. 47 (fol, 163). 
Allington died on 23 November 1561, the day after dictating his 
confession, and was buried in the Rolls Chapel beside Lincoln's 
Inn, see Holinshed, Chron., ed. 1807-8, iv. 363-4. 

P. 384 , 20. leathern bagges and russet coate^ M glosses ‘bagges’ as 
7 loose clothes', and as another possible example P. H. Kocher 
{MLQ 1942, iii. 27) refers to the description in Faustus (II. ii) of 
the miser 'begotten of an old churl in an old leathern bag’. 
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VOLUME II 

CHRISTS TEARES OVER lERVSALEM 

Bibliography (pp. 2-3). Edition of 15^4. The preliminary sheets 
(* and were printed by [Richard Field]. The second sheet in 
the Christ Church copy presents some variant readings. The 
second leaf is signed ii (not ‘ij’), and there are catchwords on 
(‘matter’) and on ii (‘penance’). Also the misprint ‘heanie’ 
at 183. 19 has been corrected to ‘heauie’. Edition of 1613. The 
architectural border on the title is McKerrow and Ferguson, 
Title-page Borders, no. 248. The printer was [George Eld]. Aa 4 
is blank. (F.S.F. and F.P.W.) 

■^P. 1 (iv. 212 second paragraph). The statement that Christ's 
Tears must have appeared immediately after 8 September, 1593 
is probably incorrect; see v. 24-5. 

P. 7 , 7. A love Musa] Ct. Ovid, Met. x. 148-9: ‘Ab love, Musa 
parens, (cedunt lovis omnia regno) j Carmina nostra move'. (J. C. 
Maxwell) 

P. 9, 23-4. cutte me {like a Diamond) with mine owne dust] 
S. Thomas in NQ January 1956, 3rd Ser. iii. 13 cites Webster's 
Duchess of Malfi, V. v. 92 : ‘Like Diamonds, we are cut with our 
owne dust’; and thinks the resemblance between the N and Webster 
passages too close to be accidental. But as the expression is 
proverbial (Tilley, D 323), this must remain doubtful. Cf. 
Fletcher’s Bonduca, V. i. 56: ‘thou rich Diamond Cut with thine 
own dust’. (F.P.W.) 

P. 12 , 7-8. in my vowes] desired by me. OED's earliest quota¬ 
tion for this idiom (after Latin in votis: Horace, Satires, II. vi. i) 
is 1600. (J. C. Maxwell) 

p. 22, 33. the one halfe of my soule] Cf. Horace, Odes, I. iii. 8: 
‘animae dimidium rneae’; Othello, I. i. 87: ‘you have lost half your 
soul’. (J. C. Maxwell) 

P. 28 , 22-7. Moyses . . . harts] For the tradition behind this, see 
R. Tuve, A Reading of George Herbert, 1952, pp. 27 ff. (J. C. 
Maxwell) 

P. 86, 34-5. Consuetudo est altera natura] The saying appears in 
this form in the margin of Gower’s Confessio A mantis opposite 
vi, 663: ‘For in Physique this I finde. Usage is the second l^de'. 
G. C. Macaulay notes that it is found in the Secretum Secretorum (ed. 
1520, f. 21). (W. P. Mustard, loc. cit.) 

P. 89, 6-7. Religion is but.. . policie {to keepe sillie fooles in 
awe .. .] According to Richard Baines, Marlowe held that ‘the first 
beginning of Religioun was only to keep men in awe’. Cf. Tucker 
Brooke, Life of Marlowe, 1930, p. 98. 

P. 40, 25-6. The Sunne . . . selfe] Cf. Tilley (froni^i586), S 992, 
‘Two suns cannot shine in one sphere’. It appeared in English as 
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early as 1542 in Udall’s Apophthegms of Erasmus (1877 cd., 
p. 209): 'vnto Darius he [Alexander] made aunswerc in this 
maner, That neither the yearth might endure or abyde two sonnes, 
nor the countree of Asia, two kinges.' (F.P.W.) 

^P. 42 , 16. thy proferd ware is odious] The usual form of the 
proverb is ‘Proferred service (ware) stinks'. Cf. Tilley S 252 and 
ODEP 519. 

*P. 44 , I. time of warre] The reading of the quarto, ‘Towne of 
warre’, is almost certainly right. The expression occurs in Othello, 
II. iii. 213, and Dekker’s Dead Term {Works, ed. Grosart, iv. 
25 foot). 

For another example of ‘town of war’ see The Jew of Malta, 
V. iii. 22. (M. Eccles.) In the Index under ‘town of war’ correct 
‘Attcnda’ to ‘Addenda’. 

P. 60 , 4. the true Phcenix] W. P. Mustard {loc. cit.) compares 
Martial, v, 7, i (of Rome rising from her ashes): ‘Qualiter Assyrios 
renovant incendia nidos, Una decern quotiens saecula vixit avis.' 

P. 58 , II. The . . . Owle {Deaths ordinary messenger)] Cf. The 
Faerie Queene, I. v. 30: ‘The messenger of death, the ghastly 
Owle'. (M) 

P. 60 , 5. ouer-turne] The reading of the (juarto—‘ouer-ture’— 
should be restored: see the note on i. 102. 16. 

P. 64 , 9-10. al labouring in a mans vocation is hut getting] A 
glancing reference to the common saying that ‘every man must 
labour in his own vocation’. See Tilley, C 23, who gives two 
Shakespearian examples, 2 Henry VI, IV. ii. 17 and i Henry IV, 
I. ii. 116. Tilley cites i Cor. vii. 20: in the Geneva version, ‘Let 
every man abide in the same vocation wherein he was called’. 
(F.P.W.) 

P. 67 , 5-6. mounting . . . heauen] Cf. 320. lo-ii. 

P. 87 , II -12. Phylosophers . . .glories contemptiblenesse] W. P. 
Mustard {loc. cit.) cites Cicero, Pro Archia, xi. 26: ‘Ipsi illi philo- 
sophi etiam in eis libellis, quos de contemncnda gloria scribunt, 
nomen suum inscribunt’; also, T.D. i, 15, 34: ‘Quid nostri philo- 
sophi? nonne in iis libris ipsis, quos scribunt de contemnenda 
gloria, sua nomina inscribunt?’ 

P. 90 , 15. stant] The error, for ‘stent’, is probably the printer’s. 
(J. C. Maxwell) 

34. with Zerxes] W. P. Mustard {loc. cit.) adds Val. Max. ix. 
13: ‘Eadem Xerxen regem pro totius Asiae armata iuventute, 
quod intra centum annos esset obitura, profundere lacrimas 
coegisti.’ J. C. Maxwell points out that the exemplum is in T. 
Wilson’s Art of Rhetoric (ed. G. H. Mair, p. 59). Where Valerius 
Maximus has ‘intra centum annos’ and N 'within threescore 
yeeres’, Wilson has 'within seuentie yeares’. 

P. 92 , 34-6. Difficile est. . . non nocebunt] The popular antho¬ 
logy from the writings of the Fathers, Flores Doctorum, which 
passed through innumerable editions and was used by Lodge, 
Dekker, and others, gives St. Augustine’s words under ‘Divitiae’ 
(1605 ed., p. 313). (F.P.W.) 
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P. 98 , 32-3. In M's commentary correct English Villainies to 
Villainies Discovered. The two passages cited ^so appear in the 
first edition of 1616, sig. Ka. (F.P.W.) 

96 , 18-19. those that in Affrick . . . Serpents] The people in 
question are the Psylli: see Pliny, H.N. vii. 2; Lucan, ix. 899-902; 
Solinus, cap. 40 (30); Aelian, Nat. Anim. i. 57; xvi. 27. 

P. 108 , 36—104, I. ignominious Ballads made of you, which 
euery Boy woulde chaunt vnder your nose] Cf. Falstaff’s ‘An I have 
not ballads made on you all and sung to filthy tunes’, i Henry IV, 
II. ii. 43-4. (J. Dover Wilson) 

P. 106 , II -12. one rotten Apple . . . one scabbed sheepe . . .flock] 
Both sayings are of course proverbial: see Tilley, A294 and 
S 308 and ODEP, pp, 549 and 564. 

31-2. the true . . . poore] Cf. Spenser, The Faerie Queene, I. x. 
39, "The images of God in earthly clay’. (J. C. Maxwell) 

P. 112 , I 1-12. Booth the Peacocke glory in his foule feetel] W. P. 
Mustard {loc. cit.) compares Tito Vespasiano Strozzi, Aeolost., 
lib. iii: ‘Laudari volucris cum se lunonia sensit, Composito 
insignem ventilat orbe rotam. Ut rehquae vero male respondentia 
formae Turpia non pulchro cum pede crura videt, Stellantis condit 
decus admirabile caudae Tristior, et multi plena pudoris abit.' 

36— 118 , 5. The same sins are associated with the same 
animals in the pscudo-Gersonian Compendium Theologiae: cf. 
M. W. Bloomfield, The Seven Deadly Sins, 1952, Appdx. I. (G. K. 
Hunter) 

P. 118 , 14-15. Thrice blessed are Beastes . . . feele no hell] C. 
Crawford compares Faustus's last speech: ‘All beasts are happy, 
for when they die, Their soules are soone dissolu'd in elements. 
But mine must hue still to be plagu’d in hell.' 

P. 116 , 13-14 the late discouered Indians . . . antiquities thou¬ 
sands before Adam] The passage may be considered in relation to 
that at i. 172. 23-5; ‘I heare say there be Mathematitions abroad 
that will prooue men before Adam’. Both passages have been 
thought to make particular reference to Thomas Hariot. He was 
a mathematician, he spent the year 1585-6 on Roanoke Island 
and learned the Algonquian tongue, he studied the religious views 
of the Caroline Indians, and in his Brief and True Report of 1588 
{The Roanoke Voyages, ed. D. B. Quinn, 1955, i- 373 ) he reported 
their belief that mankind took its origin from the union of a 
woman, who was made first, with one of the gods. Moreover, like 
Raleigh, although his writings are orthodox he was suspected of 
‘atheism'. He was in Raleigh’s retinue till c. 1594, when he 
entered the service of yet another man suspected of ‘atheistical’ 
or unorthodox views, Henry Percy, Ninth Earl of Northumber¬ 
land, the ‘Wizard Earl'. In the judgement pronounced on Raleigh 
by Chief Justice Popham in 1603 are the words: ‘Let not Heriott, 
nor any such Doctor, persuade you there is no eternity in Heaven'. 
Marlowe’s scoff, as reported by Richard Baines (C. F. Tucker 
Brooke, Life of Marlowe, 1930, p. 98), that Moses ‘was but a 
Jugler & that one Heriots being Sir W. Raleighs man Can do 

C 
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more than he ... it was an easy matter for Moyses being brought 
vp in all the artes of the Egiptians to abuse the Jewes being a 
rude & grosse people’, may be compared with N's words at ii6. 
15-25. Many years after Hariot's death Aubrey reported the 
gossip that he was a Deist and did not believe in the story of the 
Creation {Brief Lives, ed. A. Clark, i. 286-7). 

But Hariot’s surviving papers present orthodox views on the 
date of the Creation. That there were heretics who believed in a 
pre-adamitical race of men is shown not only by N's two references 
but by Marlowe's remark (as reported by Baines, loc. cit.) ‘That the 
Indians and many Authors of antiquity haue assuredly writen of 
aboue 16 thousand yeares agone wheras Adam is proued to haue 
liued within 6 thowsand yeares'. As E. A. Strathmann remarks, 
in what is the best and soundest guide to the alleged 'atheism' of 
Hariot and Raleigh {Sir Walter Ralegh, A Study in Elizabethan 
Skepticism, 1951, pp. 42 ff. and 197-218), the view may be 
derived from oral rather than the written reports of the voyagers. 
(F.P.W.) 

*15-25. With Cornelius Tacitus . . . Tydes} The passage is 
evidently borrowed from Henry Howard’s Defensative against the 
poison of Supposed Prophecies, 1583, Dd 4'^: ‘Albumasar ... is not 
ashamed to defend, that Moses passed ouer the redde Sea, not 
by the mighty worke of God . . . but by a dilligent regarde vnto 
the course and season of the Moone which ruleth tydes, euen as 
Cor. Tacitus, a writer no lesse wicked and blasphemous, in this 
poynt reportes, that Moses found out water in the wyldemesse, 
by watching and obseruing to what part the wylde Asses vsed to 
repayre for drinckc, not by stryking the rocke, as we reade in 
Exodus.' 

*P. 119 , I. in Nilus drownd it selfe] Another passage from 
Howard's Defensative, B 2: ‘Who seekes for knowledge eyther in 
despight, or by maner of comparison with God: is like to speede 
as wel as Hipseles Dogges that barked at the Moone, or as Aristotle 
our graunde Philosopher, who cast himselfe into the riuer Nilus, 
as some write because he could not finde by any laboure or 
enquirie, fro what heade it yssued into Egypt.' 

P. 120 , 32. mounted Beggers] Cf. 3 Henry VI, I. iv. 127, ‘beggars 
mounted ride their horse to death', and Tilley, B 238. 

P. 122 , 24. Tramontani] Misquoted ‘Tramontain' in OED, 
which cites this passage as the earliest example of the substantive 
in this sense, as it cites the adjective ‘Tramontani' at iii. 89. 29 as 
the earliest in that sense. Cf. Drayton's dedication to the Countess 
of Bedford before Mortimeriados, 1596 {Wks., ed. Hebei, i. 307): 
‘That whilst they boast but of their sun-bumt brayns. Which 
Tramontani long have termd us so'. (F.P.W.) 

P. 123 , 29-30. theyr mouthes reuerenced as the mouthes of the 
Sybils'] The reference is to the so-called Sibylline Oracles. Henry 
Howard in his Defensative more than once speaks of these Sibyls, 
calling them ‘discreete and bashfull virgins' and concluding that 
they must ‘haue been inspired with this gift [of prophecy] aboue 
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their equals'. See also 280. 10-12. And cf. i Henry VI, I. ii. 55-6. 
(J. Dover Wilson in i Henry VI, 1952, p. xxvi.) 

P. 124 , 7-8. make . . . vessels] Cf. Tilley, V 36 and ODEP, p. 
171: ‘Empty vessels make the greatest sound.’ 

P. 128 , 28. neuer so] This use (cf. also ii. 142. 13; hi. m. 13) 
without accompanying adjective or adverb is not recorded in 
OED; but cf. ‘ever’, 9b (first quotation 1777). (J. C. Maxwell) 

P. 138 , 9. the Phylosopher] See i. 23. ii. 

*P. 155 , 7-12] The lines ‘Diues eram', &c., are to be found 
earlier in the Carmina Proverhialia of S.A.I., 1577, p. 131 (s. v. 
Meretrix): the first line reads ‘Diues cram dudum, me fecerunt 
tria nudum’. 

P. 156 , 10. oyle of ayigels] The first example cited by Tilley 
(O 27) and ODEP (p. 468) is from Greene’s Quip, 1592, E i, where 
the reference is also to lawyers: ‘lawiers are troubled with the 
heate of the liuer, which makes the palms of their hands so hot 
that they cannot be coold vnlesse they be rubd with the oile of 
angels.’ The expression is also in The Repentance of Robert Greene, 
1592, C i^. (F.P.W.) 

28-30. they heare . . . hart] Perhaps this recalls the story of 
Alexander of Pherae, told from Plutarch, Life of Pelopidas, ch. 29, 
by Sidney, Defence of Poesie (ed. Feuillerat, hi. 24). (J. C. Maxwell) 

P. 158 , 32— 159 , 3 . . . Orphans teares . . .] In this same year 
1593 John Donne came of age and was paid the patrimony due to 
him by the Court of Orphans of the City of London. See my 
‘Notes on the Early Life of John Donne', RES 1927, hi. 272 -9. 
In the light of the accounts relating to Donne and his sister the 
Court of Orphans appears as a most beneficent institution. 
(F.P.W.) 

P. 160 , 34— 161 , 6. In other Lands, they haue Hospitals, whether 
their infected are transported . . .] On April 21, 1583 the Lord Mayor 
and aldermen received a sharp letter from the Privy Council 
conveying the Queen’s displeasure that no house or hospital for 
infected people had been built outside the City, ‘wherein many 
cities of less antiquity, fame, wealth, circuit and reputation are 
to be preferred before that of London as being in all countries 
provided of such a place' {Remembrancia, i. 250b). A decision to 
build a pesthouse was shelved when the infection declined, but 
was revived in May 1593 four months before N's pamphlet was 
entered in the Stationers’ Register. A start was made on building a 
pesthouse in the parish of St. Giles-without-Cripplegate in 1594, 
but it was still unfinished in 1603. See my Plague in Shakespeare’s 
London (1927), pp. 76 ff. (F.P.W.) 

^P. 168 , 16] For A mores iii. 40 read Amores iii. 9. 40; for tanto 
read toto. 

^P. 166 , 3. Quod in communi possidetur . . .] The Latin occurs in 
Stafford’s Exam, of Complaints, ed. Fumivall for N.S.S., p. 40 
marg. 

P. 180 , 16-18. saue a theef from the gallows . . .] A variant of an 
ancient and common proverb 'Save a thief from the gallows and 
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he will be the first to do you an ill turn’. See Tilley T 109 and 
ODEP, p. 562. (F.P.W.) 

33. an oxe with a pudding in his bellie] Cf. i Henry IV, II. iv. 
437-8; 'that roasted Manningtree ox with the pudding in his belly’. 
(J. Dover Wilson) 

P. 184, 11-12. monasillahles'] The spelling is also found in 
Gascoigne’s Certain Notes of Instruction and in Carew’s Excellency 
of the English Tongue: see Gregory Smith, Eliz. Critical Essays, 
i. 51. 22 and ii. 288. 34. See also the quotation from Harvey 
below. 

For once N and Harvey were in agreement. Harvey’s comment 
on Gascoigne’s praise of English monosyllables (Gregory Smith, 
i. 51. 21-8) was: 'Non placet. A greate grace and Majesty in longer 
wordes, so they be current Inglish. Monasyllables ar good to 
make upp A hobling and hudling verse.’ He adds that Sidney and 
Spenser were of his opinion. See his Marginalia, ed. G. C. Moore 
Smith, 1913, pp. 115. 13 and 169. 16-20. N's disciple and suc¬ 
cessor as a pamphleteer, Thomas Dekker, took the same view. 
In his Lanthorn and Candlelight (1608, B 1) he observes that English 
was at first ‘a broken language: ... for she dealt in nothing but 
Monosillables ... by which mcanes her Eloquence was poorest, 
yet hardest to leame, and so (but for necessity) not regarded 
amongst Strangers. Yet afterwards those Noblest Languages 
lent her Words and phrazes, and turning those Borrowings into 
Good husbandry, shee is now as rich in Elocution, and as Aboundant 
as her prowdest and BesUstored Neighbors.' See the discussion 
in R. F. Jones, The Triumph of the English Language, 1953, 
pp. 199-200, 237-8. (F.P.W.) 

*37. Mumchaunce] A part of the OED, published since vol. 
iv was issued, shows that the game was in existence in 1528. It 
is stated to be a dicing game, but in the passage of Greene to 
which I referred in the note it is certainly played with cards. 
Possibly, however, the word is there used as a general term for 
a game in which the 'cony' can be tricked. 

P. 185, 31. walke melancholy in Mar he Lane] Hardly a common 
saying. Tilley’s one example (M 678) is the passage from Greene 
cited by M. (F.P.W.) 


THE VNFORTVNATE TRAVELLER 

Bibliography (pp. 187—8). Edition 1594 B. Delete the question- 
mark after ‘(in-)terpretation’ in the catchword on Ki: see the 
Christ Church copy. (F.P.W.) 

^P. 187 (iv. 252-3). I regret that I have only recently seen 
Professor F. W. Chandler’s Literature of Roguery, 1907, in which 
(i- 193. &c.) he discusses the relationship of the Unfortunate 
Traveller and Lazarillo de Tormes. He comes to much the same 
conclusion as I did, namely, that the influence of Lazarillo, if any. 
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is very slight and that N's work cannot be regarded as an imitation 
of it. 

See also A. M. C. Latham's essay, 'Satire on Literary Themes 
and Modes in N's "Unfortunate Traveller" ', Essays and Studies 
of the English Association, n.s., 1948, i. 85-6. 

P. 197, last paragraph. The editorial principle here laid down 
must be taken to represent M's considered judgement, for he 
repeated it in much the same terms thirty-five years later in his 
Prolegomena for the Oxford Shakespeare (1939, p. 18) when he 
wrote that in the case of a later edition being, or claiming to be, 
corrected, ‘we are to consider whether . . . taken as a whole [itj 
contains variants . . . which . . . seem likely to be the work of the 
author: and once having decided this to our satisfaction we must 
accept all the alterations . . . saving . . . obvious blunders or 
misprints’ (original italics). 

This will have struck many as doubtful, and it seems to me 
definitely perverse. It admittedly belongs to what is commonly 
called the 'conservative reaction' against the unprincipled 
eclecticism of most editors of the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries, and it forms, indeed, but an element in the concerted 
attempt of a later generation to substitute objective or mechanical 
rules in place of personal judgement. It seems to me, however, 
that any such attempt is in its nature mistaken and bound to 
lead to uncritical results. Judgement must inevitably be exercised 
alike to detect the presence of authorial alterations and to 
eliminate ‘obvious blunders and misprints', and there can be no 
logical reason for refusing to exercise it likewise to discriminate 
between alterations for which the author must be considered 
responsible and those due to some other agency. In the particular 
case of The Unfortunate Traveller M satisfied himself that some of 
the changes in the second edition had N's authority behind them, 
whereas others appeared due to the printer's desire for typo¬ 
graphical compression at a certain point, and others again 'seem 
to be the work of some person who had not thoroughly considered 
the sense of the passage which he was altering' (p. 195). There is 
surely something wrong with an editorial principle that faces the 
editor to include in his text admitted corruptions as well as 
authorized corrections. Such procedure is, moreover, at manifest 
variance with M’s declared object to approach as closely as 
possible to the form that the author intended his work finally to 
take {Prolegomena, p. 6). 

The truth is that no critical principle can be devised that will 
relieve an editor of ultimate responsibility, and the risk of over¬ 
looking some authorial corrections is no excuse for an editor's 
including in his text readings that he himself believes to be of no 
authority at all. Essential as it is to eschew the excesses of 
eclecticism, any attempt to evade the responsibility of individual 
judgement is an abdication of the editorial function. See also 
W. W. Greg, RES 1941, xvii. 140-4; The Editorial Problem in 
Shakespeare, 1942, pp. xxxvii*, xlvii*, Iv. (W. W. Greg) 
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P. 201 , 22-3. the eye that sees ... sees not into it selfe] Apparently 
proverbial: Tilley, E 232. ODEP, p. 183, cites an example from 
Henry Smith’s Sermons (1592 ed., p. 614): ‘as the eye seeth all 
things, and cannot see it selfe, so we can see other mens faults but 
not our owne.’ (F.P.W.) 

P, 207 , 24. lost a little neerer] Perhaps the verb just or joust, 
a metaphor from the tournament being not inappropriate in 
addressing court-pages. But OED's examples of the spelling ‘jost’ 
are of the fifteenth century. (F.P.W.) 

P. 208 , 5. minorites] Professor Eccles makes the attractive 
suggestion that the reference is to brokers in the Minories. While 
this street was not noted in Elizabethan London for brokers’ 
shops, it ran into Houndsditch, which was. 

*P. 210 , 4] By 'quarters’ I do not understand whether N means 
lodgings, or limbs of malefactors—or possibly both. So far as I 
can ascertain, quarters of traitors were not exposed on London 
Bridge, but only the heads. They were usually sent to provincial 
towns for exhibition there. 

Quarters were sometimes exposed on the City gates. R. Whittin- 
ton {Vulgaria, 1520, ed. B. White, pp. 69-70) writes of a man’s 
fore-quarter on a pole upon Ludgate, that and the heads on 
London Bridge being 'a spectacle for euer to all yonge people'; 
and W. Baldwin in Beware the Cat, 1584 ed., Ab^, mentions the 
quarters of men on poles on the leads of Aldersgate, and the 
ravens feeding upon them, ‘a lothely & abhominable sight’ which 
ought to be abolished. (F.P.W.) 

6-7. Much curtesie, much subtiltie] Ci. Tilley C 732 and ODEP, 
p. 231 under ‘Full of courtesy, full of craft’. 

14-21. M notes that 11 . 17-18 are proverbial. Cf. Tilley 
N 338 and ODEP, p. 464. So, too, are 'pouertie in the end 
partes friends' ( 11 . 14-15): Tilley P 529 and ODEP, p. 514; ‘men 
can doe no more tlian they can doe' ( 11 . 19-20): Tilley M 220 and 
ODEP, p. 401; and ‘the foxes case must help, when the hons skin 
is out at the elbowes’ ( 11 . 20-1): Tilley L 319 and ODEP, p. 371. 
This last, usually associated with Machiavelli, goes back at least 
as far as Plutarch. (F.P.W.) 

30. thats neither here nor there] This saying, which is still 
current, is found in The Merry Wives, I. iv. no, and in Othello, 
IV. iii. 59. ODEP, p. 448, cites an example dated 1581. (F.P.W.) 

P. 211 , 17. a cunning shift of the seuenteenes] The metaphor 
seems to be from dancing. Sir John Davies in his Orchestra, or a 
Poem of Dancing (1596, stanza 95) observes: 'So Music to her 
own sweet tunes doth trip. With tricks of 3, 5, 8, 15 and more’; 
and Marston in The Dutch Courtezan, III. i. 212: 'I tell you I can 
my singles and my doubles and my tricke a xxtie, my caranta- 
pace, my traverse forward, and my falling backe yet ifaith.’ 
Harington in the ‘Apology’ at the end of his New Discourse of a 
Stale Subject (1596, 2 A2) refers, as M notes, to ‘a trick of seuenteen 
in a sinkapace', a lively dance as was the galliard, with leaps and 
turns in the air. Lastly, Thoinot Arbeau in his Orchesographie 
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(1588, p. 82V) gives instructions for making ‘des passages de 
dixsept pas' in the galliard and also for making 'des passages de 
vingt trois pas’. Wilton seems to be alluding boastfully and 
metaphorically to the agility of his invention displayed in the 
'circumstaunce' or circumstantial story he tells the Lord. (F.P.W.) 

35— 212 , I. there is a moderation in all things'] Cf. Tilley, 
M 806, ‘There is a mean (measure) in all things’, where the first 
quotation with ‘moderation’ is of 1616, 

*P. 213 , 28. pissing Conduit] For i. 173. 4-5 read i. 173. 34-5. 
From Siovf's London, ed. Strype, 1720, bk. ii, p. 120'' (ed. Thoms, 
69'’; ed. Kingsford, i. 183) it would appear to have been situated 
near the junction of Threadneedle Street and Conihill. 

P. 214 , 24. bought and sold] For many examples see Tilley B 787 
and ODEP, p. 58. 

P. 216 , 16. to cast at a dogge] Usually in the form 'not a word to 
cast at a dog’. The earliest example cited by Tilley (W 762) is 
from G. Harvey’s Pierce's Supererogation, 1593 {Wks., ed. Grosart, 
ii. 53). Cf. As You lAke It, I. iii. 2. 

30— 217 , I. out-brothershippe of brachct] Brachets or braches 
are hounds that hunt by scent. According to John Caius, Of 
English Dogs, tr. A. Fleming, 1576 {Social England, ed. A. Lang, 
p. 13) the term was confined to ‘bitches, belonging to the hunting 
kind of dogs’. Every year the Declared Accounts of the Treasurer 
of the Chamber recorded the expenses of the Queen's buckhounds, 
spaniels, harriers and the wages of the many minor officials 
(yeomen prickers, fewterers, grooms of the Leash, etc.) who looked 
after them. What 'mine host’ is wanting is perhaps the care of a 
kennel of bitch hounds in the country near one of the royal 
palaces. (F.P.W.) 

P. 217,15. stood not long a thrumming of buttons there] ‘To thrum 
caps (buttons)’ was a proverbial phrase (not in Tilley and ODEP) 
meaning to trifle away one's time. See OED thrum vb., d. In 
R. Joyner’s Itis (1598), title—‘Shall I stand thrumming of caps 
all the daye? Shall I not as other take leaue to playe'—the 
expression seems to have its literal meaning of covering caps with 
thrums or ends of thread, but not so in Wily Beguiled (1606), G2: 
‘I am none of these sneaking fellowes that wil stand thrumming 
of Caps, and studying vppon a matter, . . . but if I begin with 
wooing, lie ende with wedding.’ Cf. also Dekker and Webster’s 
Northward Ho, 1607, V. i. 443. (F.P.W.) 

25. parings] The note does not quite bring out the sense: the 
gains from false dice are compared to those from clipping coin. 
(J. C. Maxwell) 

P. 219 , 10. which way your staffe falls] Cf. Melbancke’s Philo- 
timus, 1583, Ff 3 (cited by Tilley, W 142): ‘As Cadmus directed 
his ioumey that way towardes which his staffe fell: so I made my 
voiage thither, whither it pleased God and destinie to guide me.’ 
The superstition supplies some stage business for the clown Tom 
Miller in The Life and Death of Jack Straw (1594)^ HI. ii. (F.P.W.) 
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13. scvatcht his scabd elbowes at this speach] i.e. from the itch 
of pleasure. Tilley's earliest examples (E 100) are from Love's 
Labour’s Lost, V. ii. 109 and i Henry IV, V. i. 76. (F.P.W.) 

*P. 222 , 26. God send him good shipping to Wapping] I omitted 
to state that Wapping was ‘the usual Place of Execution for 
hanging of Pirates and Sea-Rovers’ (Stow’s London, ed. Strype, 
1720, bk. iv, p. 37"). The wish that a person should have ‘good 
shipping to Wapping' had therefore an obvious point. 

P. 228 , 13 -17. the molds of his buttons ... the cod-peecc ... a case 
for a pistol] Apparently borrowed by Webster in The Duchess of 
Malfi, II. ii. 39-47: *Serv. There was taken even now A Switzer in 
the Duchesse Bed-chamber. . . . With a Pistoll in his great cod¬ 
piece. . . . And all the mowldes of his buttons, were leaden 
bullet.s.' Cf. G. K. Hunter in NQ Feb. 1957, ccii. 54. 

31-2. not one true leg to stand on] Not in Tilley and ODEP. 
Cf. L. Andrewes, Sermon on Easter Day, April 16, 1609 (1635 
ed., 2 Q 2^): ‘our wish hath never a good legge, to stand on.’ 
OED’s one example is dated 1889. (F.P.W.) 

*P. 225 , 19-20. sympered . . . like a porredge pot] Cf. Patient 
Grissell, ed. Malone Soc., 11 . 428-9: ‘Or els they will counterfait a 
kind of hipocrisye, And symper lyke a fyrmentie pot, the finger 
shalbe in there eye.’ 

A common phrase often in the form 'to simper like a frumenty 
pot’. Cf. Tilley F 789 and ODEP, p. 591; and for an earlier 
example Palsgrave’s UEsclaircissement, 1530, ed. 1852, p. 718a: 
‘I symper, as lycour dothe on the fyre byfore it begynneth to 
boyle.’ (F.P.W.) 

P. 227 , 4. at harde meate] The passage from Dekker cited by M 
was borrowed from Greene’s Second Part of Cony-catching, 1592 
(ed. G. B. Harrison, p. 14). (F.P.W.) 

P. 280 , 22. The Signor Rocco who is referred to in Greene’s 
Groatsworth in a passage cited by M was a well-known teacher of 
fencing in London. George Silver in his Paradoxes of Defence 
(1599, 14V) says he came into England thirty years earlier, taught 
the noblemen and gentlemen of the Court, kept a handsome 
‘Colledge’ in Warwick Lane, and charged anything from £20 to 
;^ioo for tuition. He caused some of his pupils ‘to weare leaden 
soales in their shoes, the better to bring them to nimblenesse of 
feet in their fight’, and it is to this that Greene is referring. He 
cannot have intended a reference to Marocco, Banks's horse. 
(F.P.W.) 

P. 288 , 12-13. ^ ^ boxe] A wrong reference in the Index 

(s.v. box) has been corrected in this reprint. See also ‘fly in a 
boxe’ at iii. 37. 27-8. The belief that a ‘fly in a box’ was a charm 
to bring good luck or ward off bad luck gave cheats the chance 
of preying upon the avarice or fear of the superstitious. Flies in 
boxes or ‘sporting familiars’, when carried about the person, were 
of particular value in dicing and other games of chance. John 
Melton in his Astrologaster (1620, pp. 19 and 23) writes of fortune¬ 
tellers who sell men ‘Flyes and Spirits to expell all ill-lucke from 
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them . . . giue Fooles Flyes to win if they can at Ordinaries'. 
Hence N’s reference to an 'ordinarie Familiar’. (1. 12). Dapper in 
The Alchemist is introduced to the Queen of the Fairies and is 
promised (at a price) a fly that will win him money at all games, 
if he wears it in a purse round his neck (I. ii, V. iv). See also The 
Masque of Queens {Wks., ed. Herford and Simpson, vii. 292). 
For an example from real life see the evidence given in the 
TLS, June 27, 1935, that Adam Squire, Master of Balliol (1571- 
1580), deceived some Somerset men by selling them dicing flies. 
A book of epigrams in verse—Robert Joyner’s Itis, or Three 
Several Boxes of Sporting Familiars (1598)—is now in the 
Pforzheimer Library. (F.P.W.) 

13-14. the land of whipperginnie\ Apparently a nickname for 
purgatory, says OED, giving this example only for this sense. 

P. 234, 13. intermissiuely] The adverbial use is not noted in 
OED. The context seems to require 'vnintermissiuely’, a use 
noted by OED from 1655. (J. C. Maxwell) 

P, 235, 16] B’s omission of ‘hath’ would seem to be a mere 
blunder. (J. C. Maxwell) 

P. 238, 4. doe as they may, not as they wold] Like 3-4, this is 
proverbial: Tilley M 554 from 1567. Cf. Terence, Andria, IV. v. 
10: Tit quimus, aiunt, quando ut volumus non licet’; and tlie 
earliest English translation of this play, Terence in English, 
c. 1530, C6^: ‘it is comenly told we must do as we may when we 
may not as we wold.’ (F.P.W.) 

P. 243, 26-8. smothered .. .by sincking downe into ... an high 
built hedde of Roses] Cf. The White Devil, I. ii. 149-50: ’Thou sh^t 
. . . swoone in perfumed lynnen like the fellow was smothered in 
roses.' (C. Crawford) 

P, 24’f, 19. houghs] Cf. the current sense of Scots 'howff', though 
this is not recorded by OED before 1711. (J. C. Maxwell) 

*P. 252, 7. Scoto] I have since come across two other allusions 
to this person. In the Defensative against Supposed Prophecies of 
Henry Howard, Earl of Northampton, 1583, sig. Y 3^-4, occurs 
the following passage: 'I was present my selfe when diuers 
Gentlemen & noble men, which vndertooke to descry the finest 
sleights, that Scotto the Italian was able to play by Leger du 
[sic] main before the Queene: were notwithstanding no lesse 
beguiled then the rest: that presumed lesse vppon the3rr owne 
dexteritie and sky 11 in those matters.’ By J. Harvey in his 
Discoursive Problem concerning Prophecies, 1588, sig. H i^, he is 
named, together with the well-known juggler Feates, as a t^ical 
member of the ‘foisting crue’. 

More information about this Italian juggler is provided by 
Miss K. M. Lea in her Italian Popular Comedy, 1934, ii. 360-1. 
He is referred to in a letter of March 25, 1576, written from Paris 
by Dr. Dale t,o Burghley: ‘one Scotto, an Italian, that plays such 
knacks as Feates does u|X)n the cards, who comes to show the 
Queen some of his toys. He has been made much of in this Court, 
and makes himself a jolly fellow’ {Cal. State F'apers Foreign, 
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1575-77, p. 278). In his Damonology, bk. i {Wks., 1616, p. 105, 
cited by P. Simpson, Jonson ix. 704), King James refers to 
Tuglarie trickes at Gardes, dice, and such-like, to deceiue mens 
senses thereby, and such innumerable false practiques, which 
are proued by ouer-many in this aage; as they who are acquainted 
with that Italian named Scoto yet lining can report.' His visit 
to England seems to have taken place between 1576 and 1583. 
While he visited us as a juggler, in Italy, Miss Lea shows, he was 
closely associated with the professional comedians. Jonson 
borrows his name ‘Scoto of Mantua’ in Volpone, II. ii. 22. (F.P.W.) 

16 . a months mind] Explained by OED as ‘the commemora¬ 
tion of a deceased person by the celebration of masses, etc., on 
a day one month from the date of his death’. In Protestant times 
it was used, as here, as ‘a more or less playful synonym for “to 
have a mind (or inclination, fancy) to” Also at iii. 72. 21, 168. 8. 

P. 254 , 25. And gets new muses in his hearers eares] Cf. J. 
Marston, The Insatiate Countess (1613), V. i. 202: ‘And yet mine 
eies with their majesticque light. Have got new Muses, in a Poets 
spright.' (G. C. Moore Smith in a note to M.) 

P. 258 , 31. shame the deuill and speak the truth] Cf. Tilley T 566 
and ODEP, p. 646. Also at iii. 64. 28-9. 

P. 259 , 2. without all peraduenture] M cites R. Bernard's Terence 
in English, 1598, p. 102, Andria V. iv, 'Hoc certb scio, 1 know 
this for a truth: for certcntie and without peraduenture.' For other 
examples, see OED, s.v. sb. 2a. 

8. an outcast of his cuppe or pantofles] G. C. Moore Smith 
interprets ‘mere dregs or dirt in comparison with him’. (Note 
sent to M) 

14-15. heauens will not alwayes come to witnes when they are 
cald] Cf. I Henry IV, III. i. 54, Hotspur on Glendower’s spirits: 
‘But will they come when you do call for them?' (J. Dover 
Wilson) 

P. 272 , 3-26, The trappings . . . in his course] G. R. Coffman 
[MEN 1927, xlii. 317-19) notes that Shakespeare may have 
caught from this passage a suggestion for the two figures of 
estridges (ostriches) flapping their wings and Prince Hal’s steed as 
Pegasus in Vernon's speech to Hotspur in i Henry IV, IV. i. 
97-110. See a summary of further discussion in a 'Supplement to 
I Henry IV’, ed. G. Blakemore Evans, Shakespeare Quarterly 1956, 
vii. 34 - 5 * 

P. 275 , I. Frustra pius] From Horace, Od. i, 24. ii. (W. P. 
Mustard, loc. cit.) 

P. 279 , 21— 817 , 16. In an article on ‘The Notices of Rome in 
The Unfortunate Traveller’ {NQ, July 31, 1943, clxxxv. 67-70). 
E. S. de Beer re-examines the evidence bearing on N's knowledge 
of Rome and agrees with M (v. 12-15) that such evidence as there 
is is against N’s having visited Rome. ‘There is nothing that 
could not have been acquired from conversation with travellers 
or—^less likely—from books.’ He points out that in the period 
when N might have visited Rome—between 1587-8 when he left 
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Cambridge and 1594—Rome was dangerous for English Protes¬ 
tants (Fynes Moryson, 1907 ed., i. 259-60); also N was very poor 
(v II). 

*P. 279, 28-31; 280, 10— 281, 2] It may be remarked that these 
passages are closely imitated in R. Johnson's Seven Champions of 
Christendom, part ii, cap. 21, where St. Anthony visits Rome. 

P. 280, lo-ii. the church of the seuen Sibels] E. S. de Beer {loc. 
cit.) cannot elucidate the passage. He points out that the only 
church in Rome known to have been decorated with figures of 
Sibyls, apart from the Sistine Chapel, is S. Maria della Pace. No 
ancient temple with this or any similar dedication is known from 
classical writers or inscriptions, or was believed to have existed 
by sixteenth-century antiquaries. He thinks the number seven 
was not common in the sixteenth century for Sibyls. J. Dover 
Wilson suggests that N was utilizing some traveller's tale of the 
Sistine Chapel with its five Sibyls, each with her scroll, painted 
with other prophets on the ceiling by Michelangelo (ed. of 
1 Henry VI, 1952, pp. xxvi -vii). See also his note on 123. 29-30. 

18. Pontius Pilates house'] The medieval building now com¬ 
monly called the Casa di Rienzi, otherwise of Crescentius. At 
least as early as 1600 the association with Pilate was questioned. 
(E. S. de Beer, loc. cit.) 

20. Saint Paules Church] *The house of Crescentius faced the 
end of the Ponte Senatorio (Pons Aemilius, Ponte S. Maria), on 
the route from the Borgo (St. Peter's) to St. Paul's outside the 
walls' (E. S. de Beer, loc. cit., p. 68), 

*the iemmes Piazza] See v. 14, note 5. Possibly the Piazza 
Giudea, near the Ghetto, may be meant. 

E. S. de Beer agrees with M's conjecture that the reference is 
to the Piazza Giudea. For 'iemmes' read 'iewes'. He observes 
that one of the routes from the Piazza Giudea to the Piazza della 
Bocca della Verita (on the way to St. Paul's) passes to the west 
of the Theatre of Marcellus (see note on 11 . 21-5) and by the house 
of Crescentius (see note on 1 . 18); but N's notice of the prison in 
the next sentence suggests that the route to the east of the Theatre 
is meant; this passes within sight of the house but not actually 
by it [loc. cit., p. 68). 

21-5. the prison . . . breasts] The legend was localized at the 
Temple of Piety, said to have been erected on the site of the 
prison to commemorate the daughter's conduct. According to 
Pliny the temple was destroyed to make room for the Theatre of 
Marcellus. There were visible in the sixteenth century near S. 
Nicola in Carcere what were assumed to be vestiges of the prison: 
it is presumably to these that N refers. (E. S. de Beer, loc. cit., 
pp. 68-9.) 

P. 281, I. Pompeies theater] Only slight remains were visible 
in the sixteenth century. (E. S. de Beer, loc. cit., p. 69) 

2. Gregory y sixths tombe] Commenting on M’s note, E. S. de 
Beer points out that Gregory XIIPs tomb was not .erected until 
1723, though he died in 1585. He thinks it more likely that N was 
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referring to the tomb of Gregory XI, a monument to whom was 
set up in 1584 in S. Maria Nuova, now commonly calledS. Francesca 
Romana. {Loc, cit., p. 69.) The error may have been the printer’s, 
not N’s: J. C. Maxwell points out that ’xi' is easily corrupt^ to ‘vi’. 

Priscillas grate] There appears to be nothing inside Rome 
associated with St. Priscilla, except her cemetery at S. Puden- 
ziana. The word ‘grate’ suggests that the name Priscilla is wrong 
and that the reference is to something like ‘quella sepoltura 
cancellata di ferro’, in which S. Francesca Romana was buried 
(G. A. Franzini, Trattato nuovo delle cose maravigliose dell* alma 
citta di Roma, 1610, p. 106). (E. S. de Beer, loc. cit., p. 69) 

16-17. point vnblunted] According to Fynes Moryson 

swords could be worn in the Pope’s territories only by licence, and 
daggers were prohibited: Shakespeare's Europe, Unpublished 
Chapters of Fynes Moryson*s Itinerary, ed. C. Hughes, 1903, 
pp. 161, 405. See E. S. de Beer, loc. cit., p. 69. 

P. 282, 21— 284, 15. I same a summer banketting house . . .] The 
passage is mainly fanciful, but N seems to have had two or three 
starting-points: (i) the great villas in and near Rome, such as the 
Villa Medici and the papal garden on the Quirinal; {2) the Golden 
House of Nero, which supplied the circular room with the revolv¬ 
ing roof; (3) perhaps tlie garden of Catolonapes mentioned by Sir 
John Mandeville (1932 ed., p. 227) as containing 'dyverse stories of 
beastes and birds that song and turned by engin and orbage as 
they had ben quick’; (4) imitation of birds in the garden of the 
Villa d'Este at Tivoli, which were made to sing by means of a 
water-organ. (E. S. de Beer, loc. cit., p. 69) 

P. 284, 9-15. In his Mythology and the Renaissance Tradition, 
1932, p. 126 note, D. Bush suggests that N may be borrowing 
here from Marlowe's Hero and Leander, i. 31-6: ‘Buskins of shells 
all silvered used she. And branch'd with blushing coral to the 
knee; Where sparrows perch’d, of hollow pearl and gold, . , . Those 
with sweet water oft her handmaid fills. Which as she went would 
cherup through the bills.’ 

P. 286, 9-10. No frosts to make the greene almound tree counted 
rash] Cf. H. Howard, A Defensative (1583), *4^: ’The trees which 
are most backwarde in putting foorth their blossomes, prosper 
long, whereas Almonds are most commonly decaied and sterued 
by the frost, for putting out before their fellowes.' (M) 

II. the mulberie tree] W. P. Mustard {loc. cit.) compares Pliny, 
N.H., xvi, 25, 102: ’serotino quaedam germinatu florent matur- 
antque celeriter, sicut morus, quae novissima urbanarum germinat 
nec nisi exacto frigore, ob id dicta sapientissima arborum'; 
Berners’ Golden Boke of Marcus Aurelius, cap. viii, ‘Molberies, 
that in suche tyme produceth their beryes, whiche is their fruyte, 
that they feare not the frostes of Maye, as the vynes doo, nor the 
mystes of Octobre, as the peches and quinces do’; and the Epistle 
Dedicatory to Lyly’s Euphues and his England, ‘not daring to 
bud till the colde were past like the Mulbery’. 
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P. 286 , 5-6. a word and a blowe] A common phrase: Tiiley, 
W 763 and ODEP, p. 728. An earlier example is in R. Rainolde, 
Foundation of Rhetoric, 1563, Di: ‘quicke and liuely, a worde and 
a blowe’. (F.P.W.) 

P. 292 , 9-10. Her husbands dead bodie . . .] J. D. Ebbs {MLN 
1951, Ixvi. 480-1) compares Titus Andronicus, II. iii. 129-30: 
‘Drag hence her husband to some secret hole. And make his dead 
trunk pillow to our lust’. 

P. 297 , 28-31. the backe of an asse to beare all .. . nothing] Other 
English examples of this proverbial form, whether applied to 
servants or to travellers, are cited in Tilley (S 233) and ODER 
(pp. 574 and 669). 

The raercliant does not appear in any of tlie passages cited by 
M, Tilley and ODER, but OED (s.v. Merchant, sb., ic) cites 
examples from G. Harvey, Pierce's Supererogation, 1593, p. 166: 
‘The wisest Oeconomy maketh especiall account of three singular 
members; a marchants eare; a pigges mouth; and an Asses backe’; 
also Lyly, Woman in the Moon, 1595, I. i. 169: ‘I see that scruants 
must haue Marchants ears.’ W. P. Mustard {loc. cit.) refers to an 
Italian proverb ‘Fare orecchie di mercante’, used of one who 
pretends not to hear. (F.P.W.) 

P. 299 , 14-17 (iv. 287-8). To the list of those who have written 
on memory may be added the name of him whom N ‘dearely 
lou’d and honor'd’, Thomas Watson, the poet; see his Compendium 
memoriae localis (STC. 25116). (J. Crow) 

P. 308 , 26-7. a lewes house caled Zadoch] E. S. de Beer {loc. cit., 
p. 69) points out that the Jews were permanently confined to the 
Ghetto between the Piazza del Pianto and the Tiber in 1555-6 
by order of Pius IV. N appears to have been imitating earlier 
Italian novelle written before the seclusion of the Jews. 

P. 306 , 23. conflicted] distressed. Not quite the same as OED 5, 
‘buffet with adversity’ (first quotation 1609). (J. C. Maxwell) 

P. 808 , 31. a/ar obliquely, indirectly. This figurative sense 
of ‘(a)far off’ is common in Shakespeare, e.g. Richard III, III. v. 
93, ‘touch this sparingly, as 'twere far off’. (J. C. Maxwell) 

P. 810 , 4. The ballet of the whipper] Probably the ballad of 
‘Untruss’ mentioned at i. 159. 6 and v. 195. (M. Eccles) 

5-7. the Colliers of Romford . . . yarking the blinde beare] The 
colliers (i.e. sellers of charcoal or coal) of Romford and Croydon are 
frequently mentioned as retailers in London. They had a bad 
reputation for dishonesty and brutality: ‘Like will to like, quoth 
tlie devil to the collier’, was a common proverb. Whipping the 
blind bear was no doubt a favourite recreation with these colliers, 
and they may have devoted a hoUday to it. Cf. Dekker, Work for 
Armourers, 1609, B2 (ed. Grosart, iv. 98-9): ‘At length a blinde 
Beare was tyed to the stake, and instead of baiting him with 
dogges, a company of creatures that had the shapes of men, & 
faces of Christians (being either Colhers, Carters, or watermen) 
tooke the office of Beadles vpon them, and whit)t monsieur 
Hunkes, till the blood ran downe his old shoulders'. (F.P.W.) 
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20. toad fish] OED’s earliest example is from Captain John 
Smith’s Map of Virginia, 1612, p. 15: ‘The Todefish which will 
swell till it be like to burst, when it commeth into the aire.’ Smith 
seems to be describing the common puffer of the North Atlantic 
coast. N may have derived his information not from a printed 
source but from a voyager. (F.P.W.) 

*P. 811 , 12. scorpions oyle] The note is not to the point. It is of 
course not the curative 'oleum de scorpionibus’ which is here 
intended. N probably means some poisonous extract of the 
scorpion's venom; but I cannot learn that anything of the sort 
was ever made. 

P. 817 , 1-15. Saint Peters date . . .] The tribute which in 1265 
Charles I of Anjou obliged himself and his successors to pay to 
Clement IV and his successors was fixed in 1521 at an annual sum 
of 7,000 gold ducats and a white palfrey also to be given annually. 
The Spanish kings paid the tribute as successors to the throne of 
Sicily. While the ambassador went in procession to the papal 
palace, there is no record of a return visit by the pope. (E. S. de 
Beer, loc. cit., p. 70) 

P. 818 , lo-ii. Dimicandum . , . focis) Cf. Livy, V. 30. i, 'pro 
aris focisque . . . dimicandum fore.’ (J. C. Maxwell) 

P. 819 , 21-2. A theefe, they saie, mistakes euerie hush for a true 
man] M notes in his commentary that the proverb is in 3 Henry VI 
and I Henry IV. It is also in Melbancke's Philotimus, 1583, Y2 in 
the same form as in N. An earlier example is in The Mirror for 
Magistrates (1563), ed. L. B. Campbell, p. 325: 'Much like the felon 
that pursued by night, Startes at eche bushe as his foe were in 
sight.’ (F.P.W.) 

P. 820 , lo-ii, bloud . , .firmament] Cf. 67. 5-6. 


THE TRAGEDIE OF DIDO QVEENE OF CARTHAGE 

The reader is referred to the edition of this play by C. F. Tucker 
Brooke published in 1930. In some places it corrects M's textual 
notes and supplements his commentary. 

Bibliography (p. 329). The device on the title-page is McKerrow 
273*. 

P. 867 , 230. with Megeras eyes, stared in their face] Cf. iii. 217. 
6-7: ‘shee starde vpon him with Megaras eyes.' (C. Crawford) 

P. 358 , 254. And with the wind thereof the King fell downe] Cf. 
The Faerie Queene I. vii. 12, where Spenser’s Giant wields his 
oak against the Red Cross Knight witli such power ‘That with the 
wind it did him ouerthrow'. (F.P.W.) 

P. 865 , 127. meanly] OED distinguishes between the adjective 
‘mean’ derived from I-mene, OE gemaene, meaning ‘common’ and 
often ‘inferior’, and that derived from OF meen, moien (mod. F. 
moyen), meaning ‘intermediate, between two extremes’, and not 
necessarily pejorative. J. C. Maxwell points out that the com¬ 
parative adverb seems to be used in a laudatory sense in Donne, 
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Elegy X. II : ‘She can present joyes meaner than you do; Con¬ 
venient, and more proportionall.’ (F.P.W.) 

P. 866, 178. The heire of furie] The note of James Broughton 
(not Bough ton) in his copy of the 1826 edition of Marlowe (British 
Museum, 11771. d. 4) is: ‘A blunder. The original reads, “The 
heir of Fame" According to Tucker Brooke {ed. cit.), however, 
Broughton was referring to a manuscript correction. 

P. 878 , 102-3. glassie fieldes . . . toples hilles] Cf. ‘glassy fieldes' 
at iii. 183. 12-13 and ‘toplessc . . . hilles’ at iii. 203. 13. (C. 

Crawford) 

*P. 890 , iio-ii] Dele ‘-11’. 
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VOLUME III 

HAVE WITH YOV TO SAFFRON-WALDEN 

Bibliography (p. i). X4 of the ed. of 1596 is blank: cf. The 
Pfotzheimer Library, ii. 774. 

1 (iv. 303, top). Dele ‘presumably by G. Harvey*. See v. 107. 

P. 6 , 15.] The passage in Lodge referred to in M’s note on this 
line is quoted in the commentary at ii. 217. 10. 

P» 3“4- yingle . . .for rooting] i.e., to put a ring through the 
nose of swine to restrain them from rooting. The verb is now 
obsolete except in dialect. This is the only figurative use cited by 
OED. M’s gloss (Index) needs correction. 

P. 11, 19-20. Mounsier Aiaxes . . .] Suggested by Harington’s 
notorious Metamorphosis of Ajax. Entered on Oct. 30, 1596, it 
was published in the same year. N’s pamphlet may have been 
published in ‘Candlemas Terme’ (133. 1-2), i.e. February 1596-97. 
(F.P.W.) 

P, 14, 8. Doctor Dodipowle] M adds an earlier example in 
Gascoigne’s Supposes (1573), I. i (ed. J. W. Cunliffe, i. 191), but 
much earlier instances are quoted in ODEP, p. 358 from the 
Towneley plays and Hickscorner. 

P. 15, 27. stigmaticdll] OED cites under 3, ‘Branded, or deserv¬ 
ing to be branded; infamous, villanous’. J. B. Leishman in his 
note on The Three Parnassus Plays, 2 Return, 431-2, points out 
that this meaning, and also ‘deformed’ {OED 4), are common at 
the time for ‘stigmatic(al)’. 

*P. 16, lo-ii. the Bishop of Lincolne] Read ‘ex officio Visitor of 
King's College’. 

^23-4] Harvey was probably at Saffron Walden, not, as I 
have assumed, at Cambridge: see loi. 29-31. 

^P. 21, 9 - 13 - Treasurer of Bride-well. . . surcease] The custom 
of knocking with a hammer as a signal that a dogging was to cease 
seems to have endured at Bridewell until the eighteenth century. 
See Edward Ward’s London Spy, part vi, ed. 1709, p. 141; also 
Pope’s Works, ed. Elwin and Courthope, iv. 333, note on Dunciad, 
ii. 270. 

P.28, lo-ii. those in Germanie, which beeing executed are neuer 
buried] Cf., perhaps, Tacitus, Germ, 12 , 'proditores et transfugas 
arboribus suspendunt’. (W. P. Mustard, loc. cit.) 

P. 81, 4 . Quipassas] In A Collection of Seventy-nine Ballads, 
*559^^597> J- Lilly, 1870, pp. 138-40 is printed A proper new 
Ballad 'songe to the t:une of my Lord Marques Galyarde, or the 
first traces of Que passa', showing that it was a dance of the nature 
of the lively galliard, if not a galliard itself. The word is also found 
in The Two Noble Kinsmen, III. v. 98, and ‘the tune of Kypascie’ 
is mentioned in C. Robinson’s A Handful of Pleasant Delights, 
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1584 (ed. Arber, p. 46). The word stands for the Italian Chi passa, 
the first words of the galliard ‘Chi passa per questa strada' men¬ 
tioned in Thesaurus musicus (1574) elsewhere. (A. E. H. 
Swaen in Neophilologus 1920. pp. 40-1) 

16. conswapped] The only example of this word in OED and 
there glossed as ‘knocked on the head’. The noun ‘conswaption’ 
(not in OED) may also be related to ‘swap, swop’ meaning ‘to 
strike’ (as well as ‘to strike a bargain’). It is found in N. Breton’s 
Wit’s Trenchmore, 1597, B4V: ‘when women were wont to be 
kind-harted, conceits in men were verie feuourous: and who could 
be so pittilesse, as to see the conswaption of a kinde humor, for 
a word of little good meaning.' In Fedele and Fortunio, 1584, 
G 2, the verb ‘conswapted’ is used comically for ‘inclined’: the 
king ‘is not conswapted, at this time, to speake with me.’ (F.P.W.) 

P. 32 , 21-2. lenkin Heyderry derry] Cf. also the refrain in the 
drinking song at the end of W. Elderton's New merry News, 1606 
(cf. note on 177. 20-2 below): ‘To whom drinke you. Sir knaue to 
you, I with hey ioly lenkin, I see a knaue a drinking, | And trole 
the bole to me.’ A similar refrain to a drinking song is mentioned 
in U. Fulwell’s Ars Adulandi, 1576, li'": ‘let vs tosse the can too & 
fro, with hay iolye lenkin I see a knaue a drynkyng.’ S. Harsnet 
quotes the refrain in his Declaration, 1603, p. 49. (F.P.W.) 

P. 36 , 33. Antaeus Shield . . . Elephants hyde'] W. P. Mustard 
{loc. cit.) cites Pomponius Mela, Chorogr. i. 5. 26: ‘oppidum per- 
vetus et ab Antaeo, ut ferunt, conditum. extat rei signum parma 
elephantine tergori exsecta ingens et ob magnitudinem nulli nunc 
usuro habilis, quam locoriim accolac ab illo gestatam pro vero 
habent.’ 

P. 36 , 32. In Sandon soyle as late befell] The ballad is still 
unknown, but A. E, H. Swaen {Neophilologus 1920, p. 44) refers 
to a religious ballad in the Roxburghc Collection (Ballad Society 
ed., i. 401-6) entitled ‘Glad tydings from Heaven. To the tune of 
The Dolefull Shepherd, or Sandy Soyle.’ 

P. 37 , fly in a hoxe] See the note on ii. 233. 12-13. 

P. 40 , 1-2. Tempus edax rerum, quid non consumitis anni?] 
Apparently a blend of Ovid, M. xv, 234, ‘Tempus edax rerum’ 
and Martial, ix. 49, 9, ‘quid non consumitis anni?’ (W. P. 
Mustard, loc. cit.) 

P. 44 , 4. adiophorall] Harvey has the correct spelling 
‘Adiaphorair. 

30-1. flesh-hookes] In the usual sense a hook for removing 
meat from the pot, but in this passage defined by OED as ‘a hook 
to hang meat upon; a “pot-hook" Not indexed by M. 

P- 46 , 35. fuldde-fubs] The reading ‘fuldde’ may be a misprint 
for ‘fuddle*. ‘Fuddlecap’ is in OED from 1666, but ‘this Fuddle 
caps’ is in The Most Cruel Murder committed by Annis Dell, 1606, 
C4; cf. also The Finder of Wakefield, 1632, C3: ‘few of them but 
had got on the fudling cap neatly’. ‘Fubs’ is defined in B.E.'s 
Dictionary of the Canting Crew (1699) as 'a loving, fond Word used 
to prety little Children and Women', but clearly it* does not bear 

D 
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that meaning here or in T. Freeman’s Ruh and a Great Cast, 1614, 
C4: 'Caspia, that same fowle deformed Fubs, Who neuer needs 
feare coughing out her teeth, (For she hath none, but a few 
Holly-stubs)’. Perhaps N's word is a nonce-word conveying the 
meaning of deformity and unintelligibility, whether caused by 
intoxication or not. (F.P.W.) 

P. 60 , 32-3. make a Cat speake^ Cf. Tilley, A99, ‘Ale (liquor) 
that would make a cat speak’. 

P. 64 , 23-4. Cockledemoy'\ A cliaracter in Marston’s Dutch 
Courtezan (1605) is so named, ‘a knavishly witty City companion’. 
The word also appears {c. 1641) in Grohiana's Nuptials, MS. Bodley 
30, 16a, sc. 3, in a Grobian passage: ‘Let eucry grobian saue his 
ordure to crowne Fidlers, or daubc passengers in y^ night, but in 
the day tyme let him use y*^ cockle dc moy, or if need be, the 
worst, & clap it to his fellows nose.' (F.P.W.) 

P. 68, 26-9. Agathocles. . .plate] W. P. Mustard {loc. cit.), adds 
Ausonius, Epigr. viii, and other references. 

P. 59 , 27. contradictorily] conversely; cf. ‘by contradiction’ at 
ii. 166. 30. Neither is in 6 ED. (J. C. Maxwell) 

P. 61 , 19. Empedocles deuils] See Plutarch, Moralia 830 F: 
TrAAjovrai KOcOenrEp ol Oei^Aottoi kqI oupoevoTTETeis ^keivoi toO 
‘EptteSokX^ous SaipovES* 

al64piov p^v ydp a 9 E p^vos 7r6vTov6£ Bicokei, 

7r6vTOS 8’ y^ov6% o05as yaia 8*^s exOydes 

fjEAlou dKApovTos' 6 6* alO^pos IppaAE 5ivais. 

Plutarch cites the same passage (Fr. 115 in Diels, Fragmente der 
Vorsokratiker) at Moralia, 361c. (M) 

P. 62 , 22. wind-fucker] M corrected to ‘wind-sucker’, but the 
reading of the quarto has been restored in this reprint. See the 
note on 202. 4. 

P. 63 , 20-1. feete turned backward, like certaine people of the 
Tartars] W. P. Mustard {loc. cit.), cites Pliny, N.H. vii. 2, ii: ‘super 
alios autem Anthropophagos Scythas in quadam convalle magna 
Imavi montis regio est quae vocatur Abarimon, in qua silvestres 
vivunt homines aversis post crura plantis, eximiae velocitatis.’ 

26-8. Saturne and the Moon . . . conioynd together] So on the 
birtliday of Marlowe’s Tamburlaine (I. i. 13) 'Cynthia with Saturne 
ioinde. And loue, the Sun and Mercurie denied To shed their 
influence in his fickle braine’. (M. Eccles) 

30. about Dions ship, there flocked a swarme of waspes] Cf. 
Henry Howard, A Defensative (1583), Di: ‘Why shoulde the 
swarme of Waspes, which light by fortune on the side of Diones 
shippe: declare that all his dealings should not be durable, but 
bright and splendent for the time rather then waspish and 
offensiue, according to the nature of that sharpe significant?' (M) 

P. 64 , 9-10. O acumen Carneadum] W. P. Mustard (loc. cit.) 
compares Cicero's expression ‘Cameadia vis', De Orat. iii. 19. 71 
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or ‘Caraeadia divisio’. Fin. v. 6. i6; and suggests the reading 
' Carneadium'. 

lo— II. Susenbrotus and Taleus] In the latter part of the 
sixteenth century Susenbrotus was best known for his Epitome 
troporum ac schematum et grammaticorum et rhetoricorum, 1540, 
and Talaeus for his Institutiones oratoriae, 1544. The first is 
entirely, the second mainly, a book of figures. N refers to the 
latter work at 120. 16. (W. G. Crane) 

P. 66, 27. Rupenvope] OED gives several examples of the 
adjective ‘rope-ripe’ applied to language, the earliest being from 
T. Wilson’s Art of Rhetoric, 1553, p. 59 (ed. G. H. Mair, p. 107): 
‘if we firste expresse our mynde in plaine wordes, and not seeke 
these rope rype termes, whichc betraie rather a fool(‘, than com- 
mende a wyse man'. 

66, 2-3. to cry, Sancte Socrates] The allusion, as I learnt 
from a note in lYof. Foster Watson's Eng. Gram. Schools, is to 
a passage in the Colloquia, about two-thirds through the ‘Con- 
vivium Religiosum’ (ed. 1676, p. 141-2): 'Profecto mirandus 
animus in eo [sci. Socrate] qui Christum ac sacras literas non 
noverat. Proinde quum huiusmodi quaedam lego de talibus viris, 
vix mihi tempero quin dicam “Sancte Socrates, ora pro nobis’’.’ 

3. Cf. Greene's Mourning Garment, 1590 (Grosart, ix. 122-3): 
'Aristotle that all his life had been an Atheist, cryed at his death, 
Eris [sic] entium miserere met.* (M) 

P. 67 , 24. Haue with ye to Florida] Four stanzas of ‘Have over 
the water to Florida’ are printed by C. H. Firth (An American 
Garland, 1915, pp. 6-7, 85-6) from MS. Ashmole 48, no. 76, 
where they are conflated with another ballad—'The prymerose in 
the greene forest’. In his notes on this Bodleian MS. in MEN 1919, 
xxxiv. 348-9, H. E. Rollins ob.serves that ‘the four stanzas in the 
MS. undoubtedly formed part of “a ballett made by one beyinge 
greatly impoverysshed by the viage prepared to Terra Floryday 
&c’’ which was licensed to A. Lacy in 1564-O5 (Arber, i. 263)’; 
sec also his Analytical Index to the Ballad-Entries 1557-170^, 
1924, no. 1620. 

24-5. Axeres and the worthie Iphijs] A ‘ballett intituled the 
vnfortunate ende of Iphis sonne vnto Teucer kynge of Troye’ was 
entered to John Charlewood in 1569-70 (Arber, i. 403): see H. E. 
Rollins, Analytical Index to the Ballad-Entries i557-i7og, 1924, 
no. 2785. 

26. In Creete when Dedalus] The full text of this ballad was 
printed by H. E. Rollins from Rawlinson MS. Poet. 112, fols. 
18-17V reversed. See RES 1927, iii. 335-7. 

P. 70 , 15. Frend in a corner] Cf. Tilley, F 692, where the first 
quotation is from Gabriel Harvey, Letter Book, p. 80. 

P.71,30. . holde him vp by the chin] Cf. Petronius, 43: ‘quod illius 
mentum sustulit.’ (W. P. Mustard, loc. cit.) ‘He must needs 
swim that is held up by the chin' is a common sixteenth-century 
proverb: see Tilley, C 349 and ODEP, p. 636. (F.P.W.) 
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P. 72 , 9. Doctor Mery-man] An earlier example than that cited 
by M is in Bullein’s Gvt. of Health (1558): see Tilley D 427 and 
ODEP, p. 497. 

17-18. the Discourse of Debitor Creditor] It is possible, M 
notes, that the book N is referring to is John Waddington’s A 
Breffe Instruction and manner howe to kepe Merchantes Bokes of 
accomptes. A fter the order of Debitor and Creditor, as well for proper 
accompts, partable, Factory and other ^c. Very needfull to be knowen, 
and vsed of all men, in the feattes of merchandize (1567). See W. 
Herbert, Typographical Antiquities (1790), iii. 1624. 

31. walking-mate] M’s conjecture (in MS.) that this is a misprint 
for ‘walking-mort' seems certainly right. Thomas Harman devotes 
ch. 19 of his Caveat (1567) to these strolling beggars' women. 
(F.P.W.) 

P. 74 , 8-9. the newes of the I ewes rising vp in armes to take in the 
Land of promise] The allusion has been explained by M. A. Shaaber 
in a note on ‘Shylock's name’ {NQ May 27, 1950, p. 236). He 
refers to a work Translated out of Italian into English, by W.W.' 
with the title Newes from Rome . . . of an Hebrew people, till this 
time not discouered, comming from the Mountaines of Caspii, who 
pretend their warre is to recouer the Land of Promise, expell the 
Turks out of Christendome'. There is also a ballad (Calebbe Shillocke, 
his Prophesie) based on the book {A Pepysian Garland, ed. H. E. 
Rollins, p. 17 ff.). No edition of this b^k earlier than 1607 is 
known. Shaaber, however, points to a reference in Miracle upon 
Miracle (1607, A2'') which condemns the story as a fraud and as 
an old fraud: 'witnes the lewes Prophesie, being an idle, vaine 
Pamphlet, as grosse and grosser then lohn of Calabria, and was 
printed many years agoe, and this last yeare onely renewed with 
the addition of 1607'. On John Doleta and Straunge Newes out of 
Calabria, see M’s note on i. 23. 24-5. 

*9-10. raining of corne at Wakefield] This seems to be 
alluded to in an Epigram of Sir J. Harington {Epigrams, ed. 1618, 
sig. E4»): 

iS Of the corne that rained, 

I handled, tasted, saw it with mine eyes. 

The graine that lately fell downe from the skies: 

Yet what it tok’ned could I not deuise, 

And many doubts did in my minde arise. 

At last, 1 thus resolu'd, it signifies 

That this is our sole meane, to mend this dearth. 

To aske from heau’n, that we doe lacke on earth. 

*16. Sadolet] The date (1531) given to the De liberis recte 
instituendis is apparently wrong. According to the Nouv. Biog. 
GSndrale it was finished in 1530 but not published until 1533. 

P* 79, 35. another Secretarie] Probably Arthur Atey who left 
the principalship of St. Alban’s Hall, Oxford, to become Leicester’s 
secretary and remained with him during the last decade of his life. 
See E. Rosenberg, Leicester Patron of Letters (1955), PP- 335- 
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*P. 80 , i6. foure familiar EpisUes] See note on 69. 31. 

P. 88, 35 - 84 , 2. anagram of this word September . . .] W. P. 
Mustard {loc. cit.) cites the General Argument to The Shepheardes 
Calender {Minor Poems, ed. E. de Selincourt, p. 12. 97-100): 
‘Notwithstanding that the ^^Igiptians beginne theyr yearc at 
September, for that according to the opinion of the best Rabbins, 
and very purpose of the scripture selfe, God made the worlde in 
that Moneth, that is called of them Tisri’; and adds that appar¬ 
ently N means that some people regarded the Hebrew name for 
September, Tishre, sls an anagram of the word Reshith, ‘begin¬ 
ning’. He gives evidence that various Rabbinical commentators 
on Genesis, i. i note the anagram Tishre — Reshith. 

P. 84 , 3. horn under Aries] W. P. Mustard {loc. cit.) compares 
Petronius, Sat. 39; ‘quisquis nascitur illo signo, multa pecora 
habet, multum lanae.’ 

7. borne vnder Libra] W. P. Mustard {loc. cit.) cites Manilius, 
Astron. iv, 549: 'Felix aequato genitus sub pondere Librae, 
ludex examen sistet vitaeque necisque.’ 

Thomas Deloney] In 1 . 8 of the note for book read ballad. 

11-12. Deloney, the Balletting Silke-weauer] J. W. Ebsworth 
in his account of Deloney in the DNB seems to be responsible 
for the error that N called him ‘the Balletting Silke-weauer of 
Norwich’, an error that has misled many, including F. O. Mann 
in his edition of Deloney’s Wks. (1912), p, vii. It was exposed by 
H. E. Rollins in MLN 1917, xxxii. 121-2. 

22-3, The strange iudgements of God] A ballad entitled ‘the 
iudgement of God’ was entered to Henry Carr on May 9, 1580 
(Arber, ii. 370) : see H. E, Rollins, Analytical Index to the Ballad- 
Entries 1557-1709. 1924, no. 1335. 

*24. Pastor of Cheselhurst] Dele note: see v. 72, note 6, second 

par. 

P. 88, 4. the Voyce or Ghosts Hearse] A. E. H. Swaen {loc. cit.) 
points out that the ballad has not perished but is to be found in 
MS. Rawlinson Poet. 185, whence it is printed by W. Bolle in 
Herrigs Archiv, 1905, cxiv. 354-5. The title is; ‘A sonnge in 
praise of y' single life. To the tune of the gostes hearse, alius [sic] 
y* voice of earth.' Swaen observes that it is identical with 
no. 10 in Deloney’s Garland of Good Will {Wks., cd. Mann, pp. 
328-30). 

■^P. 89 , 34. plague] The alternative reading ‘plunge’, i.e. con¬ 
found, bender, is, I think, to be preferred. 

*P. 92 , 32. non vult fac] I ought to have seen that this is almost 
certainly meant for 'non velit fac’ or 'non velle fac', i.e. ‘assume 
that he won’t'; but in any case the phrase as it stands is un¬ 
grammatical. 

P. 96 , 10., make an end of an old song] This antedates the first 
quotation (1603) in Tilley, E 126, ‘There is an end of an old song’. 
(J. C. Maxwell) 

P. 98 , 36 Plowes in Spayne . . . golde vaines] Cf. Thomas Milles, 
APXAIO — nAOYTOI translated out of P. Mexia, etc., ii. 351a: 'Galicia 
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is much commended for the Mines there breeding, and sometime 
it hapneth in this Region, that by plowing vp the ground, 
the people finde little graynes of gold.' (M) 

P. 102 , lo. Captaine Crack-stone] Since M wrote his note, a perfect 
copy of the play in which this character appears has come to 
light: Fedele and Fortunio ... a .. . Comoedie, of two Italian 
Gentlemen (1585). See the supplement (1933) to the Malone 
Society's edition of 1909. It was translated from Luigi 
Pasqualigo’s II Fedele, perhaps by Anthony Munday. 

28. Anthonie Chute] For further information about Chute, 
Harvey’s friend, see the notes on 107. 5-8, 109. 30-1, and 147. 1-2. 

P. 108 , 26-8. as hee did with a Noble-mans Stewards chayne . . . 
Windsore] Cf. M. Eccles, ‘Barnabe Barnes’, in Thomas Lodge and 
other Elizabethans, 1933, p. 173: ‘The only Knights of the Garter 
with whom Barnes had connections at this time were Essex and 
Northumberland, but Essex had been chosen as long ago as 1588, 
while the most recent installation when N wrote was that of 
Northumberland and others on June 25, 1593. At that date, 
therefore, he appears to have been a follower of Northumberland, 
whom he placed first among the patrons of Parthenophil in May 
of the same year; but from all we know of his actions it was 
probably not long before he had to seek another lord.' 

P. 104 , 8. the godly Ballet of lohn Carelesse] N again refers to 
this ballad in his letter to William Cotton: see v. 196 and M's 
conjecture that it may be the original of the lines in King Lear, 
I. iv. 191-2, 'Then they for sudden joy did weep. And I for sorrow 
sung’. This conjecture is fully substantiated by H. E. Rollins in 
MLR, 1920, XV. 87-9. The 'booke of martirs' to which N refers 
in his letter is not John Foxe’s but Miles Coverdale’s Certain most 
godly, fruitful and comfortable letters of such . . . Martyrs of God, 
as in the late hloodye persecution . . . gaue their lyues for the defence 
of Christes holy gospel (1564). There Coverdale prints some letters 
written by the martyr John Careless and also a ‘swete and 
heauenly exercise’ of his which begins: ‘Sum men for sodayne ioye 
do wepe. And some in sorow syng'. Rollins observes that it was 
licensed for publication as a ballad on August i, 1586, with the 
title 'lohn Carelesse’ and seems to have had considerable vogue. 
He prints it in his Old English Ballads 1553-1625, 1920, pp. 47-53. 

P. 106 , 28. Clarencius] Not Robert Cook, but Richard Lee. 
M notes that Lee, alias Richmond, was granted the office of 
Clarencieux king-at-arms on May 8, 1594: Cal. State Papers Dom., 
1591-94* P- 502. 

P. 107 , 5-8. The transformation ... the honorable Armes of the 
smoakie Societie]YieTe and at 177. 29-30 N is referring to Anthony 
Chute’s Tobacco (1595), a rare work known to M only from 
Maunsell and Hazlitt (note on 177. 29-30). The pamphlet and 
N’s allusions to it are discussed by R. J. Kane in RES, 1931, 
vii. 151-9. A woodcut gives 'the honorable Armes of the 
smoakie Societie’—a shield 'bearing a pipe between two 
daggers per pale, in chief a crowned head between two sprigs of 
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tobacco' as they are described in Sotheby’s Sale Cat., Britwell 
Sale, April 4, 1924, no. 769. N is almost justified in saying that of 
this 'diuine drugge’ Chute proclaims miracles (177. 30-1): ‘for 
my selfe in few,' Chute writes (p. 18), ‘I thinke that there is 
nothing that harmes a man inwardly from his girdle vpward, but 
may be taken away with a moderate vse of Tabacco’. Chute died 
in 1595 before the publication of his pamphlet; it contains a 
dedication signed ‘A.I.’ (the printer Adam Islip) to Humphrey 
King, on whom see the note on 147, 1-2. 

Chute was, of course, a prot^g^ of Harvey’s and shares with 
two others the dedication to Pierce's Supererogation. His verses 
attacking N and printed in that pamphlet are answered by N 
at p. 136 below. (F.P.W.) 

P. 109 , 30-1, Chute . . . praised . . .for his . . . Heraldry] R. J. 
Kane {RES, 193t, vii. 154) refers to a letter of 1594 to Burghley 
in the Lansdowne MSS. printed in Corser's Collectanea, iv. 396, 
in which Chute calls himself ‘a poore Gent, and a Scollar without 
trends’, claims a competent knowledge of Latin, French and 
Italian, and being willing to offer himself for examination in all 
parts ‘belonging to blazon’ applies for the post of pursuivant at 
arms. 

■^P. Ill, 18. a Hare] Cf. Lyly’s Midas, I. ii. 103-4. 

P. 113 , 32. as right as a fiddle^ The phravse ‘as fit (fine) as a 
fiddle’ appears {c. 1598) in W. Haughton’s Englishmen for 
My Money, Gi'" and K3'' (Tilley, F 202); and {c. 1620) in Beaumont 
and Fletcher’s Women Pleased, IV. iii. Cf. also The Bachelor's 
Banquet, 1603, 'as fine as a farthing fiddle'. (F.P.W.) 

P. 114 , 14. Stoope Gallant] A ballad of the name was entered 
to Henry Carr on May 17, 1587. As it was about a child born with 
great ruffs, it was evidently an admonition on pride. See Arber, 
ii. 470 and H. E. Rollins, Analytical Index to the Ballad-Entries 
1557-170^, 1924, no. 2523. Rollins refers to T. M. Parrott’s 
edition of Chapman’s Comedies, p. 808, where several examples 
are cited of the expression ‘stoop gallant' meaning ‘to dip or lower 
the flag', and perhaps the ballad made punning reference to this 
meaning. (F.P.W.) 

P. 120 , 16, TalcDUs] See the note on 64. 10-ii. 

31. vnhukt] Glossed by M under ‘unhook’. OED, however, 
can give no example before 1840 of the word bearing the meaning 
‘to undo the hooks of a dress’, presumes a misprint, and gives this 
passage under ‘unhusk’, to strip of a covering, the earliest figura¬ 
tive use of this word it cites. 

^P. 123 , 33. Ascanius] This was Ascanius de Renialmi, a 
foreign bookseller settled in London, who in 1586 was granted a 
licence by Archbishop Whitgift to import popish books under 
conditions wl^ich ensured that they should only fall into the 
hands of the learned. See Ames, Typog. Antiq., ed. Herbert, 
p. 1676, and E. J. Worman, Alien Members of tfie Book-trade 
(Bibl. Soc.), pp. 53-4. It is clear that he was one of the chief 
importers of foreign books at the time. 
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^P. 124 , 25. Surius] His date should be 1522-78. 

*P. 126 , 31-2. Aristotle non vidit verum in spiritualibus] Pro¬ 
fessor Moore Smith points out that the saying occurs also in 
Pedantius, 11 . 194-5. 

P. 130 , 27. make a hloodie day] Cf. i Henry VI, IV. vii. 34: ‘We 
should haue found a bloody day of this'; and 2 Henry IV, V. iv. 13: 
‘he could make this a bloody day to somebody.’ (J. Dover 
Wilson) 

P. 188 , 16-29. Lahore Dolore . . . nutmegs and ginger . . . Dilla, 
my Doctor deare . . . quilla] As A. E. H. Swaen {loc. cit.) remarks, 
the passage 'teems with difficulties'. He takes ‘Lahore’ to mean 
the rustic dance La Both. i.e. la hourree (as lavolta stands for 
the Italian dance la volta), and ‘Dolore’ to be on a par with the 
dolorosa of, for example, ‘Pavana dolorosa’. ‘Nutmegs and 
ginger’, which should be separated by a comma from ‘a pot of 
ale’ with which it has no connexion, he refers to the popular 
‘Freemen’s song’ in Deuteramclia (1609), p. 7, snatches from 
which are given in several places, the best known of which is 
I. i. of The Knight of the Burning Pestle ‘Nutmegs and Ginger, 
Cinnamon and Cloves, And they gave me this jolly red Nose.' 
The refrain ‘hey noddie . . .’ is a variant of ‘Hey nonnie’ which 
gives N the chance of calling Harvey a noddy. Lastly, in the 
‘dilla’ of 11 . 26-9 Swaen sees anotlier hit at Harvey. While ‘dilly’ 
is often used in the refrains of songs and ballads, ‘dilla’ is a 
reference to the plant dill, a carminative draught appropriate for 
ridiculing N’s ‘Doctor deare’, the postfixed ‘-a’ being as in ‘quilla’ 
the meaningless sound commonly met with at line-ends in verses 
of this type. 

P. 184 , 26-7. poore and compendius as the pummell of a scotch 
saddle] G. Markham in liis Cavelarice, 1607, vi. 52-3, describes 
two Scotch saddles for the use of travellers: one of them in use many 
years ago but still on sale, four-square in shape, as deep as long, 
and of all saddles the worst; the other, which he recommends, 
eighteen inches in seat, and either not more than ten inches in 
depth, or fourteen inches in length and not above eight in depth— 
‘and these sizes are sufficient for any man of what shape soeuer 
he bee, if he exceed not a horses ordinarie burthen’. But the 
rider must take care that the ‘garth-web’ is not set too loose: 
otlierwise, if the horse stumbles or rears or leaps, the upper part 
of the saddle ‘will giue the man such a iumpe against the bottome 
of his bellye, that it will make his hart ake for manye houres 
after. . . . these saddles are vsed moste of young Gentlemen, and 
such other youthfull spirits, who scorning to bee older then thier 
yeares, . . . will neither be beholden to the pad or any other 
quilted seate, for the benefit of ease in their trauell.' ‘J. Dawe’ in 
Vox GractUi, 1623, 14^, writes of the absurdity of backing ‘a great 
Horse in a Scottish-saddle’. (F.P.W.) 

P. 189 , 31-2. concluding with Traian\ The Gods . . . enemies to 
peace] Cf. P. de la Primaudaye, The French Academy, 3rd ed., 
1594, p. 708: 'Mlius Spartianus affirmeth, that Traian onely of al 
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the Romane Emperours was never overcome in battell, bicause 
he undertooke no war, except the cause thereof was very just'. 
(M) 


NASHES LENTEN STVFFE 

Bibliography (p. 141). In 1. 2 of the collation of the 1599 edition, 
for 'Humphrey' read 'Humfrey', as at 147. 2. The variations noted 
by M as occurring in Grosart’s reprint of the Huth (now Chapin) 
copy are Grosart's errors: cf. W. A. Jackson, The Pforzheimer 
Library, ii. 774-5. He notes that Judson printed B-F, Simmes 
printing sheet A and presumably G-L. 

P. 147, 1-2. Lustie Humfrey] To Humphrey King are also 
dedicated N. Breton’s PasquiVs Mistress, 1600 {Poems, ed. J. 
Robertson, 1952, p. 81) and Anthony Chute’s Tobacco (1595). 
Breton's dedication was clearly influenced by N’s. The DNB calls 
King a shopkeeper, but ‘tobacconist’ (147. 6) means at this time 
a user, not a seller, of tobacco. See R. J. Kane {loc. cit.), p. 157. 
King appears to have been short of stature. N calls him ‘little 
Numps’ (147. 3) and Chute refers ironically to ‘his Excelsitude'. 
On Chute’s pamphlet sec the note on 107. 5-7. (F.P.W.) 

12. HS.I He was certainly Hugh (not Henry) Sanford, 
secretary to the Earl of Pembroke (d. 1601) and tutor to his son 
William Herbert. See the evidence presented by F. A. Yates, 
John Florio, 1934, P- ^92 if- 

21. Cales beards] M refers to E. Guilpin, Skialetheia (1598), 
Di: ‘I know some of their humorous neere of kin. Which scome to 
speake to one which hath not bin In one of these last voyages: 
or to one Which hauing bin there yet (though he haue none) Hath 
not a Caffes-beard’. See also T. Freeman's Rub and a Great Cast, 
1614, C2: ‘a long French locke, a Sarazens head, A big Codes 
Beard, a grim Swarirutters looke’. (F.P.W.) 

*P. 148, 26-7. squirrels skin] There is a curious note on this 
passage in Southey’s commentary on his poem A Tale of Para¬ 
guay, 1 . 38 of the proem. Southey quotes from Juan de Zavaleta 
a long description of ‘the operation of fitting a Spanish dandy 
with short-laced quarter boots’. It appears that the squirrel’s 
skin—in Spain a hare’s skin—^was used to compress the foot while 
the shoe was being drawn on. 

P. 161 , 13. one the aptest] the very aptest. Cf. OED 'one', 26, 
and E. J. Dobson, RES, 1955, n.s. vi. 201. (J. C. Maxwell) 

*25. Phalaris] The words ‘There was also . . . c. 1517' are 
nonsense and should be deleted. The Apologia is not the same as 
Phalarismus, and this latter could not reasonably be regarded as 
a defence of Phalaris. It is an attack upon Duke Ulrich of 
Wiirtemberg in the form of an ‘imaginary conversation’ between 
the Duke and Phalaris. The ancient tyrant praises the modem 
one for so well following his methods and even iif some respects 
improving upon them. 
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P. 165 , 22. Htiddle-duddles and . . . cum-twangs] N may have in 
mind the contemptuous term ‘old huddle and twang' found in 
Lyly's Euphues (1579: Wks., cd. Bond, i. 247. 4) and in 'Philip 
Foulface', Bacchus' Bounty, 1593, Ci. For other examples see 
OED, s.v. Twang sb. 3. Chapman in The Gentleman Usher, 1606, 
has the variant ‘huddle and kettle’ (II. i. 52). (F.P.W.) 

P. 160 , 7. Caput extulii vndis] W. P. Mustard {loc. cit.) points 
out that the phrase occurs in the Panegyricus Messallae, 1 . 123. 

P. 162 , 17. 7 owre-hill water at London] References to the 
excellence of Tower Hill water are not uncommon, especially as 
a wash for sore eyes. Cf. ‘C. Snuffe’ (= Robert Armin], Quips 
upon Questions, 1600, A3: ‘I commit you to a bottell of Tower-hill 
water, with which hauing cleared your eye-sight, you may read 
with more regard.’ Also Dekker's News from Hell, 1606 (Grosart, 
ii. 132) where Plutus, it is said, will remain blind 'vntil some 
Quack-saluer or other (cither by the helpe of Tower hill water, or 
any other, either Phisical or Chirurgicall meanes) can pick out that 
pin and a web, which is stuck into both his eyes.’ (F.P.W.) 

P. 164 . 34. fire water . . . hath no mercie] Proverbial: Tilley 
F 254 and ODEP, p. 203. 

*P. 167 , 21. hate me an ace of] At ii. 267. 10 the phrase occurs 
in its usual sense of ‘allow a reduction in, or make a slight abate¬ 
ment from’. 

^P. 168 , 13. dusky Cornish diamonds] They are mentioned in 
Fuller's Worthies: Warwickshire, ed. 1662, p. 126 {Shakspere’s 
Cent, of Praise, N.S.S., p. 246); also in Camden’s Britannia, ed. 
J594, p. 120 margin. 

P. 174 , 11-12. goeing hetweene them and home] Cf. 3 Henry VI, 
III. ii. 173, ‘For many lives lie between me and home’. (J. C. 
Maxwell) 

■^P. 176 , I. Vinti quater] The London aldermen seem to have 
been regarded as twenty-four in number, however many there 
may really have been; see Dekker’s Dead Term, Works, ed. Grosart, 
iv. 52. 

M refers to Stow’s Annals with E. Howes's continuation, 1615, 
p. 820. At James I’s entry into London in 1603, he was received 
by ‘the Lord maior with the twelue Aldermen in their Scarlet 
robes, and the foure and twentie in Crimosin Gownes’. In the 
margin: ‘The 24. are those who haue beene sheriffes but not 
Aldermen.' 

24-5. wine of Falernum . . .fourty ycere] W. P. Mustard {loc. 
cit.) cites Macrobius, Sat, ii, 3, 2: ‘M. Cicero cum apud Dama- 
sippum cenaret et ille vino mediocri posito diceret, “ bibite 
Falernum hoc, annoruraquadragintaest", "bene” inquit “aetatem 
fert" ’. 

P. 176 , 14. wamble] Of this transitive use in the sense to roll 
(something) over and over, OED (vb., 4) cites an example of 1561 
as well as this and later examples. 

28-9 (iv. 176). Sylvester’s translation was entered in the 
Stationers' Register on May 25, 1594, and an edition appeared in 
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that year. Copies are in tlie Huntington Library and at Lincoln 
College, Oxford. (J. Crow) 

29. sickenesse] In Hoby’s translation of The Courtier mention 
is made of ‘a booke in the prayse of a flic, other in the praise of a 
quartaine Fever, an other in the prayse of baldnesse . . {Every¬ 
man edition, p. 105). (J. Crow) 

*30. the bee] It seems just possible that a work of Thomas 
Cantipratensis, a Belgian hagiographer of the thirteenth century, 
may be meant. This, which is entitled Bonum Universale de 
Apibus, is a sort of legendary in which the Church is described 
under the similitude of a bee-hive. 

31. the «S5e] The book mentioned in Hazlitt’s Handbook is the 
same as that mentioned at the end of M’s paragraph. It was 
printed by Thomas Creede to be sold by William Barley, 1595 
(STC. 1343 )- 

33. Honorificabiliiudinitatibus\ The word has been traced 
back to Dante’s Dc vtdgari eloqueniia and beyond. See the 
commentators on Love’s Labour’s Lost, V. i. 44. 

^33. Panachcea] Perhaps De Herba Panacea, quam alii 
Tabacum, alii Petum, aut Nicotianam vocant, breuis Commentari- 
olus . . . ab JEgidio Euerarto [i.e. Iweraerts or Everardus, a Dutch 
physician], 1583 and 1587. 

^34. triacles] Perhaps the most likely book to be meant is that 
by Josephus Valdanius, a Veronese physician, entitled De theriacae 
usu in febribus pestilentibus, 1570 and 1571. 

*36. Stibium] There may possibly be an allusion to a work 
entitled Currus triumphalis antimonii, attributed to the mysterious 
alchemist known as Basil Valentine. The date of this person, 
whose very existence seems to be somewhat doubtful, is variously 
given, some placing him in the twelfth century, others at the end 
of the fifteenth. The Currus triumphalis seems not to have been 
printed until the beginning of the seventeenth century, but was 
apparently known earlier. 

*P. 177 , 7. Poco] There is also a work of Francesco Beccuti 
called T 1 Coppetta’, entitled Cicalamenti del Grappa . . . delle lodi 
delle donne et del mal Francioso, Mantua [1545]. 

12-13. our English harmonious calinos] OED’s only example 
of the substantive. It suggests, and M is inclined to agree, that 
N was thinking of the French calin, a rogue or vagabond. The 
cissociation of ‘Callino’ with Gadshill (see below) might be taken to 
support this view. On the other hand, there is no evidence that 
calin was ever borrowed, and if it had been, we should not expect 
a termination in -o. OED’s other suggestion is more probable— 
that the reference is to the very popular song with the (Irish) 
refrain ‘calino costure me', of which several different versions 
survive. The use of 'harmonious', an ironical reference to writing 
that was by no means harmonious, favours this view. The song 
or ballad ‘Callin o custure me’ was entered to John Allde on 
March 10, 1582 (Arber, ii. 407). Perhaps the ballad entered by 
Richard Jones on Sept. 22, 1586—‘Callino Shryll over Gaddeshill' 
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—may also have reference to this song (Arber, ii. 457). A love 
poem in which ‘Calen o Costure me’ was sung at every line’s end 
was included in Clement Robinson’s Handful of Pleasant Delights 
(1584). The commentators on Henry V, IV. iv. 4, supply other 
examples. As the words had no meaning for an Englishman, and 
very little (it would seem) for an Irishman, a writer could give 
to them any meaning, and a reader or playgoer would be sure to 
catch the reference, so popular was the song. N's use was perhaps 
a nonce-use suggested to him by ‘harmonious’. (F.P.W.) 

13-14. the browne bill and the long bowe] The long bow had 
been praised in Richard Robinson's Ancient Order of Prince 
Arthur (1583), of which an account is given in Sir Egerton 
Brydges’s British Bibliographer (1810), i. 125 ff. But by reason 
of its date and the stir which it made, N more probably had in 
mind Sir John Smythe’s Certain Discourses concerning divers sorts 
of weapons (1590). Here Smythe bitterly attacked those English 
soldiers who had learned and practised the art of warfare in the 
Low Countries and who had extolled (like Sir Roger Williams in 
his Brief Discourse of War, 1590) the musket and the caliver at 
the expense of the long bow. On May 14, 1590, the book was 
called in by order of the Queen on the ground that ‘she dowteth 
that yt may breed discredyt to divers of greater Accownt than 
hymself, & is very like to be cawse of great quarrell’. See Lans- 
downe MS. 64, art. 43: also arts. 45, 52, etc., and for reasons for 
the quarrel between Smythe and Williams, art. 65. That N had 
Smythe in mind is made the more likely by a deleted passage in 
his letter to WilUam Cotton. The passage reads: 'though S** John 
Smith himselfe shold make another supplement or second pt of 
his fooles bolt’. In calling Smythe’s Discourses 'a fool’s bolt’ N 
was making one of his better puns, for a bolt is an arrow discharged 
from a crossbow. Moreover, Smythe pleaded more than once for 
permission to print a revised version of his work. Douce's copy of 
the 1590 edition in the Bodleian Library (Douce S 227) contains 
many corrections and additions in Smythe’s hand. He did publish 
in 1595 Instructions, Observations, and Orders Military, and to this 
work and the Discourses N is no doubt referring when he writes, 
in another deleted passage, of 'both of his'. See Cotton’s letter at 

V. 194-6 and the note on it below. (F.P.W.) 

15-16. the noble science of defence] Possibly a reference to 
George Silver’s Paradoxes of Defence entered in the Stationers’ 
Register on January 30, 1599, and published in the same year. 
(M. Eccles) 

20-2. a fift... to copper smithes hal . . . nose magnificat) See 
also i. 256. 18-19. The reference is, as M surmised, to A New 
merry News, As merry as can he. From Italy, Barbary, Turkey and 
Candee, a single octavo sheet of doggerel rhymes by William 
Elderton the ballad-maker (died c. 1592). It survives in an 
edition printed by Hugh Jackson in i6o6, a copy of which is 
among the Brian Twyne b^ks at C.C.C., Oxford; from this copy 

W. C. Hazlitt reprinted it in liis Fugitive Poetical Tracts, Second 
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Series, 1875, no. ix. The gods in parliament give tlie pre-eminence 
to vintners and place all citizens under the government of Copper¬ 
smiths Hall. They decree that any vintner seeing a man pass 
‘Hard by his doore with copp)er or brasse, In any part of his nose 
or his face' shall greet him ‘With a cup of good wine, To keepe 
his colour fine, Vpon paine for to lose, The custome of a copper 
nose’; and they that have the richest faces are to be set in the 
highest places. While a 'nose magnificat’ is not mentioned, other 
noses form a grotesque procession: e.g. 'Justifica Nose, shal say, 
De Profundis, Letifica Nose shall pray for locundis'. What is the 
meaning of ‘an enflamed heale’ in 1 . 20? For ‘heale’ read perhaps 
•zeale’. (F.P.W.) 

21. of the diuersitie of red noses] In M’s note the quotation 
from Webbe with its reference to ‘commendations of Cx)pper noses 
or Bottle ale’ mentions two works not one: Elderton’s pamphlet 
{ut supra) and a lost ballad ‘A Jest of bottell ale’ entered in the 
Stationers’ Register on August 19, 1583, the earliest known 
reference to bottle ale. (F.P.W.) 

*21. (iv. 394 top line.) Read i. 256. 18-19. 

22-29. ^ sixt. . .] The reference is to Hugh Plat’s Flowers of 
Philosophy, with the Pleasures of Poetry annexed to them (1572). 
The ‘Philosophy’ consists of short sentences from Seneca. In the 
poetical pieces no. 18, to which N refers, is ‘A dossen of points sente 
by a Gentlewoman to hir Lover for a New Yearcs Gifte’. Extracts 
are to be found in Sir E. Brydges, Censur a Liter aria, viii. (1808), 
1-7, (M) The work cannot now be traced, but extracts are also 
to be found in G. Harvey’s Marginalia (1913), ed. G. C. Moore 
Smith, pp. 99-105. (F.P.W.) 

29-30. A seuenth . . .] The reference is to Anthony Chute’s 
Tobacco (1595). See the note on 107. 5-7. 

P. 180 , 4. Scauinger in the Parish] Not the raker who cleaned 
the streets, but the scavenger who oversaw the repair of pave¬ 
ments, the cleansing of the streets, and the repair of chimneys 
and furnaces against the danger of fire. In London two were 
appointed in each parish. See my Plague in Shakespeare*s London 
(1927), pp. 26-8. (F.P.W.) 

*^ii] As these Addenda go to press I find another book of 
which Nashe made use in his Lenten Stuff, namely, R. Hitchcock's 
Politic Plat, 1580, a discourse advocating an extension of the 
herring fishery (printed in Arber’s English Garner, orig. ed., vol. ii). 
Nashe, after his wont, inserts scraps of the work, almost without 
change, into his own. I note only the two most important borrow¬ 
ings, but several other phrases of Lenten Stuff were perhaps 
suggested by the Plat. On sig. f 4-4'' (ed. Arber, p. 167) we read 
how if Hitchcock's proposals are adopted there will be ‘such a 
nomber of Carpenters and Shipwrightes set on worke, suche a 
nomber of Cowpers imployed, suche nombers of people makyng 
Lynes, Ropes and Cables, dressors of Hempe, spinners of threede, 
and makers of Nets, so many Salte houses set vp to make salte, 
and salte vpon salte'. 
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’^ii. salt vpon salt] This is, as Hitchcock says (a 2^), ‘the 
beste kinde of Salt’. As to its manufacture, see Arber’s note on 
p. 143 of his reprint. 

’*^14-16] Also from Hitchcock (a 3-y), ed. Arber, p. 144: ‘For 
these Herynges: retourne will be made, of all sutche necessaries, 
as we want in this Realme, viz: Wine and Woades (for whiche is 
alwaies paied redic gold) Salt, Canuas, Vitere, Doulas, and diuers 
other thynges.’ 

■^16. Vitre] It is clear that some kind of cloth or canvas is 
meant, not glass as I supposed. ‘Vitcrie’ is mentioned again by 
Hitchcock (f. 2) together with ‘Lockromes, Dowlasse, Pouldauis, 
Olyraunce, and Myndemex', all materials of this nature (see also 
OED s.v. poldavy, quotation dated 1515). I have not found the 
word explained anywhere save in the Century Diet., which gives 
‘vitry’ as 'a hue kind of canvas’. 'I'hc only authority cited is, 
however, a military encyclopaedia of quite recent date. 

The word is from Vitry, a town in Brittany, where a kind of 
light durable canvas was made: see OED, s.v. Vitry. 

*P. 183 , 30. crash] ‘Bout’ or ‘spell’ (of music, revelry, &c.) 
would have been a better equivalent. 

^P. 185 , 2-3 (iv. 399.) For Mythologiae read Mythologia. 

16. Zenos] There is no reason to suppose that at 370. 28 the 
author misunderstood this famous comparison of logic to the fist 
and rhetoric to the open palm, which appeared near the beginning 
of most sixteenth-century treatises dealing with logic or rhetoric. 
He is joking on another way of demonstrating logic with one’s 
fists. 

32-3. crosse-crerpers] M’s gloss in the Index is ‘? pilgrim, 
penitent', but the term is a contemptuous reference to the devo¬ 
tions of Roman Catholics. Cf. T. Becon, Catechism (Parker Soc., 
p. 72): ‘who knoweth not this to be a custom in the synagogues of 
the pope both on Good Friday, as they call it, and on Easter-day 
in the morning, to creep unto the cross, to kneel unto it, to kiss it, 
to offer gifts unto it, &c.’; also A Comfortable Epistle (T. Becon, 
Prayers, Parker Soc., p. 207): ‘creeping to the cross with candles, 
eggs, money, &c.’ (F.P.W.) 

*P. 187 , 8. strike him good luck] Cf. Nares' Gloss., s.v. strike me 
luck. The exact meaning of the phrase is not quite clear. It seems 
generally to imply the giving of a present 'for luck’, but some¬ 
times, as in Wily Beguiled (Dodsley's Old Plays, ed. Hazlitt, 
ix. 254), there is no indication of this. 

P. 190 , 13. hold, belly, holde] The expression is hardly ‘of fairly 
frequent occurrence' (iv. 402) at this early date: cf. P. H. Kocher, 
MLQ 1942, hi. 23-4. This or the use in Faustus (II. iiib. 32) is the 
earliest example known. Tilley (B 298) misquotes from Gentleness 
and Nobility, c. 1529, 11 . 433-4: ‘There is no ioy nor pleasure in 
this world here But hyll bely fill bely and make good chere'; but 
this is another proverb, a variant of which is ‘hill back and fill 
belly', 'hill' descending from the Middle English hulen. Mien, to 
cover, clothe. (F.P.W.) 
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P. 191 , 31 as red as a Fox] As old as Chaucer {Prol. 552): cf. 
ODEP, p. 535. 

*P. 192 , 7-10. Cornish Pilchards . . . Fumados . . . Italy] Cf. 
Camden, Brit., ed. 1594, p. 120. 

*P. 193 , 2-3. hang all men by the ihroates on Iron hookes] Cf. 
Rabelais, ii. 14, where it is recorded that Panurge did a similar 
thing to a Turk: ‘puis luy passay ma broche a travers la gargamelle, 
et le pendis, accrochant la broche a deux gros crampons qui 
soustenoient des lialebardes. Et vous atti.se un beau feu au des- 
sous, et vous flambois mon rnilourt comme on fait les harans 
soretz a la chemin^e.' Urquhart has: ‘then past my spit thorough 
his throat, and hanged him thereon, fastening the end thereof at 
two great hooks or cramp-irons, upon which they did hang their 
Halberds; and then kindling a faire fire under him, did flame you 
up my Milourt, as they use to do dry herrings in a chimney' 
('Tudor Trans.' i. 259). The comparison with herrings in both 
cases is remarkable, but if Nashe borrowed the idea from Rabelais 
he must have had an extremely confused recollection of the passage. 

^When discussing, at v. 128-31, the possible indebtedness of 
Nashe to Rabelais, I was unaware that Dr. A. H. Upham had 
dealt with the subject in his French Influence in English Literature, 
New York, 1908, pp. 219-37. Dr. IJpham is evidently a firm 
believer in Nashe's acquaintance with Rabelais' work, but I do 
not see that he brings forward any clear evidence of it or adds 
anything material to Mr. Whiblcy's paper. Neither he nor Mr. 
Whibley notices the passage referred to above. 

P. 195 , 5. they false dialect] M (Index) appears to have been 
misled by OED into taking ‘dialect’ as a verb. The error is 
corrected in the Supplement to OED under the ‘List of Spurious 
Words’, p. 328^. Here ‘false’ is a verb, meaning to falsify, and 
‘dialect’ a sulxstantive. (F.P.W.) 

P. 199 , 24. seaborderers] i.e. inhabitants of the land adjacent 
to the sea. The earliest examples cited by OED arc Hero and 
Leander i. 3—where the editions from 1598 till 1613 read in error 
‘Seaborders’—and this passage. 

33-4. the flanting Fabian] OED cites Florio’s Italian-English 
Dictionary, 1598, s.v. Bravazzo: ‘a swashbuckler, a swaggerer, a 
cutter, a quareller, a roister, a flaunting fabian.’ It suggests that 
the phrase was ‘perhaps originally a translation of licens Fabius, 
used by Propertius with reference to the Fabian priests of Pan, 
and the licence permitted them at the Lupercalia.' 

P. 200 , 4. mother Mampudding] Cf. R.B.’s Appius and Virginia 
(1575), Bi: ‘Maud mumble turde, that mampodding madge.' 
(F.P.W.) 

P. 202 , 4. windfuckers] i.e. kestrels, windhovers: ‘they euer flye 
agaynst the wynde' (T. Norton, Warning against Papists^ I5b9, 
G2''). M read ‘\yindsuckers' here and at 62. 22, but in this reprint 
the reading of the quarto has been restored. Cf. J. Florio, Queen 
Anna's New World of Words (1611); ‘Fottiuenti, v{ind-fuckere, 
stamels’, where ‘stamels’ appears to be a misprint for ‘staniels’ or 
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'stannels', another name for these birds. The word was also used 
as a term of opprobrium, as in Jonson’s Silent Woman, I. iv. 79. 
(F.P.W.) 

*28. The puffin, that is halfe fish halfe flesh] As to the idea 
that the puffin was a fish see OED s. v., and quotations. Refer¬ 
ences to the notion are frequent. 

P. 208 , II. pet apheresin] Perhaps an error for per periphrasin. 
(M. Eccles) 

^P. 207 , 31. geremumhle] An earlier example of the word is to 
be found in Misogonus, ed. Brandi, II. iii. 77-8: T warrent yow, I, 
he is nether wounded nor slayne; Had a litle girmumble, I thinke, 
and no more.' 

^P. 209 , 5-6. Bell and Baram] The reference is to the 'Black 
Assizes’ at Oxford in July, 1577 (not 1576, as stated in the note 
on i. 239. 34), when the two judges, Robert Bell, Chief Baron of 
tlie Exchequer, and John Barrham, sergeant-at-law, together 
with the sheriff and almost every one connected with the court, 
perished of gaol-fever. See, for an account of the matter, 
Creighton, Epidemics in Brit. i. 376-83. A ballad was published 
on the subject (ent. S.R. Aug. 6, 1577, to R. Jones), but it seems 
to have perished. It is possible that the phrase used by N may 
be a snatch from it. There is also a poem on the subject in I.C.’s 
Poor Knight his Palace of Private Pleasure, L3-4 (repr. in Rox. 
Club, Three Collections of English Poetry, 1845) as stated by 
Collier in Bibl. Account, ii. 182. 

P. 210 , 10. frier Pendela] P. H. Kochcr {MLQ 1942, iii. 30-2), 
arguing that N was the author of some of the comic scenes in 
Faustus, identifies ‘frier Pendela’ with the equally mysterious 
'Friar Sandelo' of Faustus III. ii. There are, of course, some 
general resemblances between N’s burlesque invention in tliis 
pamphlet and the scene in which Faustus steals the Pope's meat 
and drink and strikes him. W. W. Greg {Marlowe’s Doctor Faustus 
1604-1616, pp. 136, 357) rejects the identification and supposes 
that 'Sandelo' stands for 'Sandalo' in allusion to the sandals worn 
by friars. He observes that ‘pendele’ (or ‘pendale’) is an early 
sixteentli-century term for an altar-cloth. 

A popular song may lie behind both N's reference and that in 
Faustus. One of the Canons in the vnison in Thomas Ravenscroft's 
Pammelia. Musicks Miscellanie. Or, Mixed Varietie of Pleasant 
Roundelayes, and delightfull Catches, 1609, runs: 

O Frier how fares thy bandelow bandelow 
Frier, how fares thy Sandelow, Sandelow. (C4) 

Most of tlie songs in the book seem to have been old at the time 
of their publication. (J. Crow) 

P, 212 , I. bawwaw, quoth Bagshaw] ‘Baw-waw’, i.e. ‘bow-wow’, 
a derisive exclamation. To ‘Maister Baw-waw’ is dedicated A Pill 
to purge Melancholy (1599), a pamphlet noticed by M at iv. 374. 
(A unique copy is now in the Pforzheimer Library.) Elsewhere, 
'Bagshaw’ is 'Bagshof. When in Every Man Out (III. vi. 148-50) 
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Shift speaks of expelling one whiff of tobacco ‘at Hounslow, a 
second at Stanes, and a third at BagshoV, Carlo Buff one retorts 
*Baw-waw!’ In Dekker's Wovk for Armourers, too, the mention 
of Bagshot is at once followed by a reference to ‘Baw wawing’ 
(1609, 02^: Whs., ed. Grosart, iv. 163). John Ray {Proverbs, 1670, 
p. 205) gives ‘As good as any between Bagshot and Baw-waw’, 
adding mysteriously ‘There's but the breadth of a street between 
these two’. In Jonson, Dekker, and Ray, and in Laneham’s Letter 
(1575: ed. F. J. Furnivall, p. 31)—‘Hee . . , can talk az much . . . 
az ony Inholder betwixt Brainford and Bagshot’—Bagshot in 
Surrey is meant, then much pestered by highwaymen. Brentford 
(Brainford), Hounslow, Staines and Bagshot are all on the south¬ 
western road from London. (F.P.W.) 

*31. Elias'] Lansdowne MS. loi, No. 49 (fol. 177) is cata¬ 
logued as ‘A strange incoherent piece of writing of one Durden 
who calls himself Elias’. So far as I can make out, the MS., which 
is vilely ^vritten, contains neither date nor any indication of 
whether he is the ‘bedlam hatmaker’ here referred to, but this 
seems not improbable. 

M refers (in MS.) to an entry in the Stationers’ Register on 
Feb. 9, 1598, cited in W. Herbert’s Typographical Antiquities, 
1790, hi. 1369 (Arber, hi. 103), of a work by Henry Smith: 'the lost 
sheepe is founde To him which calleth himself Elias, prentize to a 
glover in Mansfeild’. The sermon is published in Three Sermons 
made by Maister Henry Smith (1599). Smith himself examined the 
apprentice, Robert Dickons, who confessed after the second 
examination that he had had no visions at all but coined them. 
It is not said that he was 'inspired wyth mutton and porredge'. 
(F.P.W.) 

215 , 7. a tale of a poore man and an aduocate] The tale is to 
be found in the Mensa Philosophica, ed. 1508, G i (fol. 36). 

P. 219 , 18-19. vppon the least wagging of a straw to put them in 
feare] For examples of this expression see ODEP, p. 689 and 
Tilley, W 5. In Shakespeare’s Richard III, III. v. 7 it takes the 
form: ‘I can . . , Tremble and start at wagging of a straw.’ 

*P. 221 , 6-9. ( 1 . 2 of the note) For trans. 1559 read trans. 1569. 

II. accidens] i.e. rudiments (OED ‘accidence’, 2). 

^P. 222, 6-8. Gentleman I ache Herring . . . wearing] The saying 
occurs in Appius and Virginia, Dodsley's Old Plays, ed. Hazlitt, 
iv. 151: ‘A judge may cause a gentleman—a gentleman? nay, 
a jack-herring, As honest as he that carries his hose on his neck 
for fear of wearing. . . .' 

These are the only two examples cited by Tilley (G 79). 

P. 223 , 12. Haunce Vanderuecke of Roterdame] Hans van den 
Veken is one of four citizens and merchants of Delft and Rotter¬ 
dam mentioned in a letter of Aug. 20, 1588, from Count Maurice 
to Burghley. Their ship had been seized and taken to the Isle of 
Wight by the ‘pirate’, Gilbert Lee. See Cal. S.P. Foreign, 1588, 
p. 148. (F.P.W.) 

£ 
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P, 224^ 35-6. predecessors] The context suggests that this is 
OED’s 3, 'one who takes precedence’, of which only one, fifteenth- 
century, quotation is given. (J. C. Maxwell) 

P. 225, 18. boni socij] Not classical; apparently a jocular 
Latinization of ‘good fellows’. (J. C. Maxwell) 


SVMMERS LAST WILL AND TESTAMENT 

Bibliography (pp. 227-8). Ai is blank. Sheet F is signed D 
throughout, but in some copies an ‘F’ has been stamped in by 
hand on Fi, and in one copy at least has been added with pen 
and ink. For these and other bibliographical details, see W. W. 
Greg, Bibliography of the English Printed Drama (1939), no. 173. 

M's statement on p. 228 that one of the British Museum copies 
of this play, 162. d. 47. 'was, a few months ago, rendered imperfect 
by the theft of leaves Ci, C2, D3 and Ii' was written presumably 
in 1904 or at latest in 1905, the date of vol. iii. When M added 
T commend this observation to the notice of recent purchasers of 
a copy of the play' he little dreamt that the thief or the man who 
profited from the theft was T. J. Wise, whose ‘assistance in trying 
to solve certain bibliographical problems in N's works and for 
important additions’ to the list of extant copies, he acknowledged 
at V. viii and 207. The evidence that Wise abstracted, or caused 
to be abstracted, from the Museum copies of plays leaves needed 
to complete his own copies, and among these apparently the four 
leaves noted above, is set out by D. J. Foxon in The Times, 
Oct, 18, 1956, p. II, and in TLS Oct. 19, 1956, p. 624. The four 
stolen leaves, therefore, are still in the British Museum, but in 
Wise’s copy, not in 162. d. 47. 

It may be added that in a letter to M dated Oct. 29, 1924, Wise, 
whose instincts were generous as well as predatory, drew his 
attention to copies of The Unfortunate Traveller (1594), Have with 
you to Saffron Walden (1596), Nashe’s Lenten Stuff (1599), and 
Summer’s Last Will (1600) at Christ Church, Oxford, as adso of 
Harvey’s Pierce’s Supererogation (1593) and New Letter of Notable 
Contents (1593), and of The Trimming of Thomas Nashe (1597). 
(F.P.W.) 

*P. 227, (iv. 417, note i) The statement about Beddington was 
evidently derived from Collier’s Bibl. Account, ii. 7, and is un¬ 
doubtedly a mere slip. 

P. 281 ff. For M’s discussion of the place and date of per¬ 
formance of Summer’s L(sst Will see iv. 416-19. For another 
discussion see E. K. Chambers, The Elizabethan Stage, iii. 451-3. 
He agrees that the play was acted before Whitgift in his palace 
at Croydon and that the performance may be assigned to the late 
autumn of 1592, not long before Oct. 9 when the 1592 Progress 
came to an end. He does not agree, however, with M’s reasons 
lor supposing a revision and a later performance and takes the 
view that the references to Elizabeth in no way imply her presence. 
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He discusses the question whether the play was acted by Paul's 
boys, exiled from London during the plague, augmented by 
members of Whitgift’s household. While 11 . 34 ff. of tie Prologue, 
with the reference to a silence of twelve months, agree curiously 
in date with the termination of the Paul’s plays (cf. ibid., ii. 19), 
he argues that these actors were hardly likely to call themselves 
‘novices' as they do at 1. 34, and concludes that the play was 
given solely by members of the household. 

P. 238 , heading. Enter Will Summers] In the commentary M 
refers to ‘the late chap-book’ A pleasant History of the Life and 
Death of Will Summers, 1676. A copy of an edition dated 1637 
is in the Folger Library. (F.P.W.) 

*P. 284 , 34-40] Attention should have been called to this 
possible allusion to the suspension of the performances of the 
Children of Paul’s. This was in or before 1591; see the Epistle to 
the Reader before Lyly’s Endymion. 

P. 285 , 68-9. no quips in Characters for you to reade] The use of 
‘character’ in the sense of a personality created by a dramatist 
or a ‘part’ assumed by an actor is not found before the eighteenth 
century. Cf. OED, sb. 17. The context suggests a reference to 
some cipher or concealed meaning; so also iii. 218. 16 and 273. 
1262, Cf. The White Devil, IV. ii. 73-4: ‘Can you read Mistresse? 
looke upon that letter. There are no characters nor Hieroglyphicks. 
You need no comment.’ F. L. Lucas in his edition of Webster 
{loc. cit.) cites Florio’s Dictionary, 1598: * Geroglifico, . . . mysticall 
or enigmaticall letters or cyfers vsed among the Egyptians, who 
vnder characters vsed to comprehend whole sentences.* (F.P.W.) 

76. the ligge of Rowlands God-sonne] Here and at 114. 16 
jig bears the sense of a rhymed dialogue presenting a comic plot 
danced and sung by two or more characters. A. E. H. Swaen 
{Neophilologus, 1920, p. 42) pointed out that a text of ‘A proper 
new ballett, intituled Rowlands god sonne. To the tune of 
loth to departe’ and based on the sixty-seventh tale in the 
Decameron is in MS. Rawlinson Poet. 185, fit. 15^-19, in the 
Bodleian Library. It has been printed by W. Bolle in Herrigs 
Archiv cxiv. 32^57, by A. Clark in Shirbum Ballads (1904), and 
by C. R. Baskervill, The Elizabethan Jig (1929). Baskervill also 
gives the text of a German Rowland jig (pp. 491-3), and in ch. vii 
he discusses a possible series of Rowland jigs and W. Kemp’s 
association with them. 

P. 289 , 182. Falangtado] In 1583 some young men of the inns 
of court and chancery, common disturbers of the peace and 
‘nightewakers’ in the parish of St. Clement Danes, damaged the 
houses and windows of divers inhabitants, and on Dec. 28 one of 
them entered the church at the time of divine service and in a 
loud voice ‘decantavit hec Anglica verba “Falantido Dilly” ’ 
several times.' Middlesex County Records, ed. J. C. Jeaffreson, 
i. 135. (F.P.W.) 

the blacke and yellow] Miss M. C. Linthicum {Costume in the 
Drama of Shakespeare and his Contemporaries, 1936, pp. 49~5o) 
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observes that ‘Yellow and black in More Dissemblers Besides 
Women (II. i. 12) suggest constancy, which is also the significance 
of this combination in Shakespeare's arms’. In the present passage 
‘black and yellow may indicate constancy, but also sadness at 
departure’. Miss Linthicum draws attention to the tune ‘Black 
and Yellow’ to which were set ‘A Doleful Ditty ... of the Lord 
Damley’ {c. 1567) and a ballad ‘The Cruelty of Gemutus’: see 
E. F. Rimbault, Musical Illustrations of Percy's Reliques, 1850, 
p. 11. It has been conjectured that Malvolio refers to this tune at 
Twelfth Night, III. iv. 29. The meaning of constancy fits the 
reference in the marriage-song at the end of Chapman’s Sir Giles 
Goosecap (1606): ‘And with black and yellow Give courtship the 
prize.’ (F.P.W.) 

P. 240 , 212. Trip and goe"] Also at i. 276-4; and Love's Labour's 
Lost, IV. ii. 139. Alice Trip-and-go is the name of a character in 
Jack Juggler. Chappell {Old English Popular Music, 1893 ed., 
i- 309) gives the music. (F.P.W.) 

222. Presumptuous Ver, vnciuill nurturde boy] C. Crawford 
compares 2 Henry VI, I. ii. 42: ‘Presumptuous dame! ill-nurtur’d 
Eleanor!' 

P. 241 ,250-1. the horses lately sworne to be stolne] E. K. Chambers 
(The Elizabethan Stage, iii. 452) suggests a reference to the horses 
stolen by Germans in the train of Count Mompelgard between 
Reading and Windsor and referred to in The Merry Wives, IV. 
V. 78. The Count came to Windsor on August 19, 1592. 

P. 252 ,612. Peter Bales Brachigraphy] W. Matthews's examina¬ 
tion of Peter Bales’s The Writing Schoolmaster (1590) gives point 
to N’s reference to Bales’s ‘knavery’. One of his tables is ‘a brazen 
plagiarism from Bright’s Table of Appellative Words’. Cf. MLR 
1933. xxviii. 81-3. 

P. 264 , 670— 256 , 735. See M’s commentary at iv. 428-31. 
There should be a reference to this borrowing from Sextus 
Empiricus in the Index under that writer’s name. The English 
translation of c. 1591, to which N refers at 332. 31-4 and from 
which both he and Rowlands borrowed, has not yet come to light. 
See E. A. Strathmann, Sir Walter Ralegh A Study in Elizabethan 
Skepticism, 1951, pp. 226-8. 

P. 268, 932. charitie waxeth cold] This, the usual form of a 
common saying, is at least as old as Wyclif (Select English Wks. 
ed. T. Arnold, ii. 385) and is derived from the Wycliffite version 
of Matt. xxiv. 12: ‘the charite of many schal wexe cold’. Tyndale’s 
translation reads ‘love’, and he uses the form ‘love waxed cold’ 
in his Practice of Prelates, 1530 (Tyndale's Expositions and Notes, 
Parker Soc., 1849, p. 257). (F.P.W.) 

P. 264 , 968-71. Mounsieur Mingo . . .] The substance of the 
first two paragraphs of this note I owe to the learning of Dr. F. W. 
Stemfeld: see his forthcoming article in Shakespeare Quarterly, 
The words and the alto, tenor and bass parts of this drinking song 
are preserved in MS. Mus, f. 17, f. 18, and f. 19 in the Bc^leian 
Library. In this text, written down by Thomas Hamond c. 1656, 
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the song begins (tenor part): ‘Mounsier Mingo for quaffing doth 
pass, in cup cruse can or glass, in seller neuer was his fellow found, 
to drinke profound, by task & tume so round, to quaffe carouse 
so sound'. It ends: ‘god Bacchus doe me right, & dub me knight, 
Domingo.' As M notes, the last lines are sung by the drunken 
Silence in 2 Henry IV, V. iii. 67: ‘Do me right, and dub me Knight, 
Samingo.' The presence of Silence’s song in this Bodleian manu¬ 
script was announced by G. E. P. Arkwright in NQ 1895, 8th 
Series, vii. 203, and in 1902 {Musical Times, xliii. 100 f.) J. F. R. 
Stainer, taking a cue irom Arkwright and from the MS., identified 
the music with that of a popular song by Orlando di Lasso. This 
four-part chanson —with many a double entendre about a ‘foulon’ 
(fuller), ‘Un jour vis un foulon qui fouloit’—was printed in Le Roy 
and Ballard's Mellange d’Orlande de Lassus (Paris, 1570). In the 
same year it was reprinted in London by Thomas Vautrollier in 
a collection entitled Recueil du Mellange de Lassus. A unique copy 
of the treble part of this edition in the Folger Library bears the 
signature of Thomas Hamond, and against ‘Un jour’ he wrote 
the words ‘Mounser mingo*. So an English drinking song was 
fitted to the music of a sprightly French love song. 

The words of ‘Monsieur Mingo' were printed by Stainer and by 
E. Brougham in her Corn from Olde Fields, 1918, pp. 279-80. 
She was mistaken in supposing that the words were translated 
from the French. In Shakespeare Quarterly (1956, vii. 385-92) 
J. P. Cutts noted that the melody or treble part is in Adv. MS. 
5. 2. 14, now in the National Library of Scotland: here the words 
are in Scots, suited to the tongue of a Scotch toper. A MS. of 
1637, formerly in the possession of J. W. Brown (Cornhill 1921, 
n.s., li. 294), is not at present traceable. 

I may add that there has been much speculation about the 
origin and meaning (if it has one) of ‘Mingo', as also of ‘Samingo’ 
and ‘Domingo’. It has been plausibly conjectured that 'Samingo' 
is a corruption of ‘Sir Mingo’ and ‘Domingo’ of 'Don Mingo’. 
Perhaps Mingo was a fantastical foreigner, like the Italian 
Monarcho in fact (cf. 76. 25) and the Spaniard Don Armado in 
fiction, with the difference that he achieved his notoriety as a 
toper. Other allusions to him as a great drinker are to be found: 
see in this Supplement at i. 169. 22 the reference to him as ‘Mon¬ 
sieur Domingo Knight of the malthoop’, and in the same quotation 
as also at iii. 184. 8 he is associated with the herring by reason of 
its thirst-provoking qualities. He seems to have been fool as well 
as toper, for Gullio, a foolish character in I Return from Parnassus 
( 11 . 1444-5), is addressed as ‘Mounsier Mingo’. That he was a 
foreigner is shown by a passage in A Defence of Tobacco (1602, 
pp. 64-5): ‘must smoke I say needes haue so great a force, as to 
increase such a sad soure humor as melancholic? Is no possibly, 
as Domingo was woont to say.’ Arkwright {loc. cit.) referred to the 
Lombard, Domingo Lomelyn, who is mentioned in Skelton’s 
Why Come Ye not to Court? (Dyce, ii. 63, 374) and^ho won much 
money at cards and dice from Henry VIII; but Skelton does not 
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suggest that he was a toper, and the Domingo referred to in 
Defence would seem to have been less remote. In 1577 at Bristol 
Leicester's players acted a play variously read as ‘Myngs* and 
‘Myngo’ (E. K. Chambers, Elizabethan Stage, ii. 89); Dr. Glynne 
Wickham assures me that the reading is ‘Myngo’. If this play 
was not about our Mingo, what was it about? The music had been 
on sale in London for seven years, and the English words perhaps 
already fitted to the tune. Of course he may have been a real 
person as well as a character in a play, a Monarcho as well as a 
Don Armado. 

One more shot in the dark may be hazarded. If 'Mingo' was a 
nickname, it may have been bestowed on this toper with reference 
to the Latin verb mingo. An unlearned audience would not fail 
to catch the allusion, for an English verb 'minge' or ‘ming’ was 
current at the time. OED gives one example {Tarlton’s Jests, 
1611), and for another see The Most Cruel Murder committed by 
Annis Dell (1606, €4^^): ‘the end of all drunkards, is eitlier to ming 
or to sleepe’. (F.P.W.) 

P. 265 , 996-7. Prome . . . proms'] The translation shows that 
there is a play on the vocative of 'promus' and the imperative of 
‘promo’. (J. C. Maxwell) 

1003 (iv. 434). aui epi, aut obi] epi can hardly be correct. 
Perhaps it is the remains of the first two words of the proverb, 
as given by Erasmus, f\ iri6i. (J. Crow) 

P. 266 , 1038. a frolick] See note on i. 205. 8. 

P. 267 , 1058. dogs head in the po(\ See also p. 258, 31--4. Of the 
saying 'the dog is got into the porridge pot' Tilley (H491) gives 
examples from c. 1560-77. It occurs in Faustus, III. iiib. 

1067. a tutcher] OED (toucher, 2) defines as 'a bowl which 
touches the jack', and gives this as its earliest instance. N is 
punning on the jack in bowls and the drinking vessel. (M. Eccles) 

P. 269 , 1136— 270 , 1138. Euerie one . . . sicke] Proverbial. See 
the examples in Tilley (M 182) and ODEP, p. 286. They refer, 
as does W. P. Mustard {loc, cit.), to Terence, Andria, 309: ‘Facile 
onmes quom valemus recta consilia aegrotis damns', whence (by 
way of Erasmus) Taverner derived it in his Proverbs or Adages, 
1539, C3: ‘Wha we be hayle, we easely gyue good cofisayles to the 
sycke.' (F.P.W.) 

P. 270 , 1152-3. his prouender Hung at his mouth] See the note 
on i. 331. 30- 

*P. 276 , 1338. (last line of the note) For pp. 87, 9, 131 foot read 
87. 9; 131 foot. 

P. 279 , 1 . 1466. Batte, mi fili, mi fili, mi Batie] Quoted also by 
Harvey: see his Marginalia, ed. G. C. Moore Smith, 1913, p. 183. 
22. StUl untraced. (F.P.W.) 

P. 284 , 1622. giue mee a new loafe] Another pun on Baker, the 
name of the actor who played Vertumnus (see 282. 1567), is 
intended here. (M. Eccles) 

P. 286 , 1697-8. loue me a little and loue me long] The first line 
of a very popular song entered to William Griffith in 1569-70 
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(Arber, i. 408): see H. E. Rollins, Analytical Index to the Ballad- 
Entries {1557-^7^9)* 1924. no. 1557. 

P. 289 , 1782-3. whose hollow eyes Gaue sucke . . .] J. Dover 
Wilson notes that ‘this repulsive image' is in i Henry VI, I. i. 49: 
‘When at their mothers’ moist'ned eyes babes shall suck.' i Henry 
VI (ed.), 1952, p. xxviii. 

P. 298 , 1898. play at poutch] OED cites two examples of 
'slatter-pouch' or ‘slatter de pouch', one from Grobiana’s Nuptials 
(? 1641, not 1600) and one from E. Gayton’s Pleasant Notes 
(1654), III. iv. 86. In the second example it is mentioned as a 
children's game together with trap (trap-ball). (F.P.W.) 


LATIN VERSES ON ECCLESIASTICUS 41. i 

P. 298 . A collotype facsimile of N’s subscription to these verses 
is given in W. W. Greg's English Literary Autographs, Part i 
(1925), no. XX. 

PREFACE TO R. GREENE'S ‘MENAPHON' 

P. 811 , 23. if they but once get Boreas by the beard] In the note 
on this passage the quotation from The Taming of a Shrew (1594), 
C4, should read: 'Whiter then are the snowie Apenis, Or icie haire 
that groes on Boreas chin.’ (W. W. Greg) 

P. 814 , 15-16. the vnlucky frumenty] Another version of the 
same story is printed in F. J. Furnivall’s collection of the Loose 
and Humorous Songs of the Percy Folio MS., 1868, pp. 61-7, 
titled in the MS. ‘Panche’. Percy describes it as ‘A Droll old Song, 
rather Vulgar’. (J, Crow) 

P. 815 , 19. the world turned vpside downc] Described as ‘still 
common’ by J. Larwood and J. C. Hotten, The History of Sign¬ 
boards, 1866, p. 462. (J. C. Maxwell) 

P. 815 , 34— 816 , I. Tempus edaxrerum] Ovid, Met. xv. 234. (M) 

^P. 816 , 4-5 (iv. 452), As to the ‘Kid in AEsop* passage see also 
Dr. Konrad Meier in the Beiblatt zur * Anglia*, xvi. 54 and xx. 119. 
Dr. Meier does not consider that Thomas Kyd is Eluded to, or 
that the passage throws any light on the authorship of the early 
Hamlet. 

M’s challenge of the ortliodox opinion, which goes back as far 
as Malone, was a bold one. E. K. Chambers took much the same 
view as M. While holding that the allusions to the trade of 
‘Nouerint' and to ‘the Kid in ASsop* suggest that one of the 
‘triuiall translators’ was Thomas Kyd, he was not persuaded, in 
view of N’s plurals, that they necessarily carry the inference that 
Kyd wrote tiie early Hamlet (Shakespeare, 1930, i. 412). 

Champions of the older view are V. 0sterberg, Studier over 
HanUet-Teksterne, Copenhagen, 1920—^paraphrased by J. Dover 
Wilson in RES, 1942, xviii. 385-94—^and Wilson in h^ edition of 
Hamlet, 1934, PP* xviii-xix. They accept the view (see M's 
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commentary) that N had in mind Spenser's fable of the kid and 
the fox in The Shepheardes Calender (May) and may have called it 
iEsop's because E.K. thought it ‘much like to that in iEsops 
fables'. But where M had said (see his commentary, iv. 450. 5-9) 
that the fable was in every way suitable as an illustration of how 
the Senecan writers had turned—to their own undoing—to 
translation from Italian, they hold that it is most unsuitable, so 
much so that it gives every appearance of having been dragged in 
for the sake of the pun on ‘Kid’; for ‘the kid in Spenser was not 
famished and did not leap into a new occupation, nor did the 
followers of Seneca forsake all hopes of life' {Hamlet, p. xviii). 

Moreover, such a punning allusion is characteristic of N, and 
exactly what he does at i. 20. 3, where the clear reference to Philip 
Stubbes is also cast in the plural form. Again, where M held that 
N was probably, but not certainly, referring to a group of drama¬ 
tists, 0sterberg claims that the reference to ‘English Seneca' can 
only be to the translations of Senecan tragedies of 1581, that the 
borrowing therefrom ‘can only have taken place in connexion 
with dramatic composition’, and that N’s reference is certainly to 
a Hamlet drama of the Senecan type {RES, xviii. 392). 

M, however, remained unconvinced, as did Sir Walter Greg. 
He allows me to quote a letter which he wrote to M in December 
1936: ‘I have read the passage in N and your notes again very 
carefully. I confess that I can feel no certainty either that N had 
Kyd in mind or even if he had that it proves him to have written 
Hamlet. If we knew that Kyd wrote Hamlet, then it would be 
natural enough to see an allusion, but it seems to be very slender 
evidence on which to infer the fact. . . . Granted N's style I do not 
feel that the Kid is necessarily dragged in for a purpose. Because, 
on a certain assumption, a passage gains in point, it does not 
follow that tlie assumption is correct.' (F.P.W.) 

22. French Dowdie'] I cannot explain the allusion, but if it is 
literary N may be attacking the reading of improper works from 
the French, il^ofessor Dover Wilson suggests that Marguerite of 
Navarre's Heptameron would fit. Cf. Lodge's advice, in his WiVs 
Misery, 1596, M4'^-Ni, that the man who would learn more of 
Scurrility should ‘read Bouchets Serees, and if hee find a leafe 
without a grosse ieast hee may bume the Book. . . . And if he 
require further insight into the filthy nature of this fiend', let him 
read Aretine, 'Rablais in his Legend of Ribaudrie, and Bonauenture 
de Perriers in his Nottels, he shall be sure to loose his time, and 
no doubt, corrupt his soule.' But in order to read such books why 
should N send men ‘into the inner parts of the Citie’? Mr. John 
Crow plausibly suggests that the reference is to the booksellers’ 
shops in St. Paul’s Churchyard. (F.P.W.) 

P. 817 , 6. equals] contemporaries; so at iii. 368. 4. OED's first 
quotation is 1596. (J. C. Maxwell) 

*P. 819 , 29. varietie] Compare the use of the word at i. 225. 30. 

P. 820 ,28. Thomas Newton with hisLeiland] The misprint ‘Princt- 
pium* ior * Principum’ in M's note has been corrected in this reprint. 
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In MLN 1942, Ivii. 45-9, P. H. Kocher drew attention to some 
writing in a copy of John Leland's Principum ac illustrium & 
eruditorum in Anglia virorum Encomia now in the Folger Shake¬ 
speare Library. On the back of the title-page is the signature 
Thomas Nashe’; on p. 130 are the words 'Faustus: Che sara sara 
deuinynitie [sic] adieu*, a quotation from Marlowe’s play, I. i. 
48-9; on p. 132 are two scribblings, one of which repeats the last 
two words written on p. 130. They seem to be pen-trials without 
reference to the book itself. Kocher argues that these are genuine 
examples of N’s hand, and W. W. Greg {Marlowe's ‘Doctor 
Faustus* 1604-1616, p. 8) agrees that there is little doubt that the 
signature is his, and holds that it is at least highly probable that 
the notes are his. 

As Kocher points out, the edition was known to N. It is that 
published by T. Orwin in 1589, in which the poems of Leland are 
edited by T. Newton and are followed by Newton’s own Latin 
poems. 

*P. 322 , 16-17] Read Ovid, Ars Am. ii. 280. 

*P, 829 , 10. Pan sitting in his bower of delights'] It should have 
been mentioned that there is here, as has frequently been pointed 
out, an allusion to the collection of poems published in 1591, as 
Breton's (or ‘Brittons’) Bower of Delights. 

P. 330 , 3. open the gate to his glor^ An established phrase: see 
the examples from Bacon and Jonson cited by C. Crawford, 
Collectanea, ii. 132. 

*P. 832 , 3-4 oh my hue .. . gone] The song is also referred to 
in Jonson’s Case is Altered, IV, iv. (ed. Cunningham, 1875, vi. 364). 

The line 'Oh my loue, ah my loue, all my loue gone’ is the first 
of a six-line stanza in N. Breton's 'Amoris Lachrimje’, the first 
poem in his Bower of Delights (1591). This was noted by H. E. 
Rollins in his edition of that work in 1933, pp. 12 and 71-2. 

^25-6. vpseuant muffe] From a recently-published part of the 
OED it appears that ‘Muff’ was 'a depreciative term for a German 
or Swiss; sometimes loosely applied to other foreigners’. 

33. translated into English] See note on 254. 670—256. 735. 


DOUBTFUL WORKS 

AN ALMOND FOR A PARRAT 

For a discussion of the authorship see below under v, § 2. 

P. 845 , 20. assiste] This use is not indexed: ‘assise’, i.e, regulate, 
used in a figurative sense, would fit the context much better, 
(J. C. Maxwell) 

21. prescisme] M indexes as ‘precisism’, and glosses 'precisi¬ 
anism, Puritanism’. No word 'precisism' is known. OED takes 
'prescisme* to be a misprint for ‘prescission', the action of prescind¬ 
ing or cutting off prematurely or abruptly, but ip evidence for 
the word can only cite this passage and an entry in the Century 

F 
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Dictionary of 1890. The word 'precism', however, though not in 
OED, occurs twice in T.A.'s Massacre of Money (1602), 03^^ and 
D4. In this allegorical poem Vice says to Virtue: ‘Tis not this 
sottish habit of precisme. Can make thee be beloued'; and again: 
‘tarry and view My well replenisht schooles, true worthinesse, 
The sight will make thee bid precisme adiew'. Here T.A. is clearly 
using ‘precism’ in the sense of strictness or over-preciseness. In 
the passage under discussion, whether ‘prescisme’ is related to 
‘prescind' or to 'precise', the author seems to be referring to the 
generous length of his ‘full points’, i.e. periods, sentences, and 
comparing them to the abrupt short-breathed sentences of the 
‘Epistle’ and other Marprelate tracts. The passage in the ‘Epistle' 
which he may be thinking of is: ‘And, learned I 3 rothcr Bridges, 
a man might almost run himself out of breath, before he could 
come to a full point in many places in your book’ {Marprelate 
Tracts, ed. W. Pierce, 1911, p. 36). Cf. also Martin’s advice to 
the ‘Prelates’: ‘If you should write, deal syllogistically; for you 
shame yourselves when you use any continued speech; because 
your style is so rude and barbarous’ (p. 100). (F.P.W.) 

33. filch thy selfe . . . into'] OED's only quotation for this 
usage: it is found three times in N (see Index). A later example 
is in Jack Daw’s Vox Graculi (1623), 02^: Drunkenness will ‘in 
the midst of diuine Seruice, slily filtch lier selfe into the Tauerne 
vnder a Church-wardens Gowne; . . . as if . . . searching those nests, 
for some birds of the same feather.’ (F.P.W.) 

347 , 18. limping] See correction of note on Pagit at i. 83. 19 
above. 

P. 350 , 7. The statement in the commentary that ‘Mar-Martin’ 
was the author of Pap, i.e. probably Lyly, M withdraws at v. 54, 
n. 2. 

12. dudgen] In the commentary M defines as ‘spiteful*, but 
in the Index (with OED) as ‘mean, contemptible’. See OED for 
the distinction between ‘dudgen’ meaning ‘mean’ and ‘dudgeon’ 
(as in ‘in hygh dudgeon’) meaning adjectivally ‘resentful, spiteful'. 

*P. 351 , I. Harmonic of the Churches] See the Epistle, ed. 
Arber, p. 8 top. 

^P. 356 , 9. Bumfeging] It might be suggested that this word 
is merely a humorous perversion of ‘colpheg’ (see OED s.v. 
colaphize). 

30. out at the elbowes] This is Tilley’s first example (E 102). 
An earlier is in J. Feme's Blazon of Gentry (1586), ii. 10: ‘[he] hath 
obteined the wearing of a coate by the hands of the Heralds: but 
I thinke before he hath done, he will weare it out at the elbowes.’ 
(F.P.W.) 

P. 360 , 35. in] Perhaps retain roman; cf. v. 202 (5). (J. C. 
Maxwell) 

P. 363 , 28. little Wittam] For examples of ‘He was bom at 
Little Wittam’ see Tilley L 373 and ODEP, p. 375. Fuller 
associates this proverbial saying with the village of Witham in 
Lincolnshire: Worthies, 1662, ii. 153. (F.P.W.) 
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P. 866, 37. monster of Cracouia] Harvey, in Pierce’s Supereroga¬ 
tion (Grosart, ii. 71), seems to talk of a fencer from Cracovia; ‘Or 
in case your meaning be, as you stoutely protest, to trounce me 
after twenty in the hundred, and to haue about with me, with two 
staues, and a pyke, like a tall fellowe of Cracouia; there is no 
dealing for short weapons'. (J. Crow) 

P. 367 , 37. Setons modalibus] J. Seton's Dialectica was certainly 
published as early as 1545. The section 'De Modalibus' is just 
half-way through his book. (W. G. Crane) 

P. 3'0, 28. Zeno'] See the note on 185. 16. 

^P, 372 , 35-8] There may be an allusion to the ‘dreaming 
dunce’ mentioned in Anat. of Abs., i. 27. 22-7; and if there is, it 
would be an argument in favour of Nashe's authorship of this part 
of the Almond. 

A WONDERFVLL STRANGE AND MIRACVLOVS 
ASTROLOGICALL PROGNOSTICATION 

Bibliography (p. 377). In MLR 1918, xiii. 84-5 I noted that the 
Bodleian Library has a copy of a second edition (G. Pamph. 2156). 
M is not to be blamed for overlooking it, for at that date it was 
catalogued under ‘Astrologia'! The title-page is; 

A Wonderfull, | strange and miraculous Aftro- | logicall Prognofti- 
cation for | this yeere 1591. j ... [as in the first ed.] j Newly 
corrected. | By Adam Fouieweather, Student | in Aftronomy. | 
[ornament] | Imprinted at London by Thomas | Scarlet, 

The collation is as in the first edition except that the copy lacks 
all after Di—ending at 393. 21 in M's text with the words ‘the 
pillorie, for making'—that the B of B3 is turned, and that the 
catchword on Di is 'The'. Some obvious literal errors are cor¬ 
rected, but others remain. The chief difference between the two 
editions is in the paragraph arrangement. In ed. i there are 
17 paragraphs to the end of Di^: in ed. 2 84. The compositor 
compensates by closer printing, by a freer use of contractions, 
by changes in spelling, and by the omission of unimportant words. 
(F.P.W.) 

Authorship. In 'Some English Mock-Prognostications' {The 
Library 1938-9, 4th Ser., xix. 6-43) I give a survey of this kind of 
pamphlet, and agree with M that there is not the slightest reason 
for connecting this work with N. In the same article it is shown 
that extensive l:>orrowings from this pamphlet were made by 
'Jack Daw' in Vox Graculi (1623). (F.P.W.) 

P. 381 , 4. Danske] The usual meaning is not 'Danish’, as in 
the Index, but 'of Danzig'; cf. G. Langenfelt, Studier i Modern 
Sprdkvetenskap 1949, xvii. 62-70. (J. C. Maxwell.) Wainscot from 
'Dansk' (W. Harrison, Description of England, 1587, ed. Fur- 
nivall, i. 341) and 'a dansk chest’ (T.I., A World of Wonders, 1595, 
Fiv) were commodities imported from the free city of Danzig. 
On the other hand, 'Danskers’ at Hamlet II. i. 7.are certainly 
Danes, and as certainly the ‘danske drummer’ who makes a noise 
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on horseback and is mentioned in The White Devil, II. i. 122 is a 
Danish drummer. At the visit to England of King Christian IV 
of Denmark in 1606 his drummer ‘riding vpon a horse, with two 
Drums one of each side the horse necke, whereon hee strooke two 
little mallets of wood’ was much admired by the London populace 
(H. Roberts, Most Royal Entertainment, 1606, €4’^). Cf. E. 
Sharpham, The Fleir, 1607, D3: ‘doe you not perceiue his heart 
beate hither? ... I, for all the world like the Denmarke Drummer.' 
Whether the ‘Danske’ crows belong to Danzig or Denmark I 
cannot say. (F.P.W.) 

P. 884 , 29. Peiicote lane] In Stow’s Survey (ed. Kingsford, i. 
127) call^ Hog Lane; ‘nowe within few yeares made a continuall 
building throughout, of Garden houses, and small Cottages’. See 
E. H. Sugden, Topographical Dictionary, 1925. 

P. 888, 30-1. Sea-faring men shall haue ill lucke if. . .their 
shippes . . . sticke in the sandes] Cf. J. D.'s Merry and Pleasant 
prognostication, 1577, ^ 4 * ‘Mariners shalbe luckie, to saile into all 
landes; \ if their ships chaunce not, to sticke in the sandes'. These 
and other lines are borrowed, with slight variations, from the 
earliest surviving mock-prognostication, A merry prognostication 
of 1544. See my note in The Library, 1950, 5th Ser., iv, 135-6. 
(F.P.W.) 

*P. 889 , 7. the olde Swanne] This note is absurd and should be 
deleted. The Old Swan Stairs was one of the most important 
landing-places on the north side of the river. It was just west of 
London Bridge. See Stow’s London, ed. Strype, 1720, bk. ii, 
pp. 207-8. 

19-22. the women . . . hailestones as bigge as ioynd stooles . . .] 
A saying which more often (as in The Taming of the Shrew I. i. 64) 
refers to a wife combing her husband’s head with a three-legged 
stool. See, however, John Heywood's Epigrams upon Proverbs 
{Wks., 1562, Riv): 'Home is homely, yea and to homely some- 
tyme. Where wiues footestooles, to their husbandes heads clime.’ 
Perhaps the saying is not yet extinct. A music-hall song of c. 1900 
had the refrain: ‘If your wife combs your hair with the leg of a 
chair, You ought to be thankful for that.' (F.P.W.) 

P. 891 , 31. rub their teth with tallow] W. P. Mustard cites an 
earlier example from A. Barclay’s fifth Eclogue: a crafty hostler 
‘solde one bottell of hey a dosen times. And in the Otes could he 
well drop a candle’ (ed. B. White, 11 . 698-9). 

P. 892 , 9. diuerse . . . shal not be able to change a man a groate] 
Cf. J. D.’s Merry and Pleasant prognostication, 1577, B5: ‘Other 
shall sing suche a wofull note, | they shall not be able to chaunge 
a grote', lines which also appear in A merry prognostication, 1544, 
p. 4. See the note on 388. 30-1. (F.P.W.) 

P. 898 , 2. the knights of Coppersmiths hat] See the note on 177. 
20-2. 

P. 894 , 19-20. their teeth longer than their beards] Bohn (1855, 
p. 582) gives this as proverbial, but I know of no other example. 
(F.P.W.) 
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THE CHOISE OF VALENTINES 

P. 407 , 99. The passage quoted from John Davies’s Wit's 
Bedlam (p. 79 below) suggests that the correct reading is ‘sweete 
linnen by thy leaue’. (J. Crow) 

P. 411 , 191. A lass, alass, that loue should he a sinne] E. Kuhl 
{TLS Nov. 5, 1925, p. 739) claims this as a reminiscence of 1 . 614 
of the Wife of Bath’s Prologue; ‘Allas! alias! that ever love was 
sinner N refers to the Wife of Bath at i. 194. 5. 

203. O death rock me a-sleepe] Apparently an echo from a 
song attributed to George Boleyn, Viscount Rochford or (less 
often) to his sister Anne Boleyn. See for a text no. 64 in the 
Oxford Book of Sixteenth Century Verse, ed. E. K. Chambers, 1932. 
Cf. J. G, McManaway and the editor, NQ 1950, cxcv. 98. 

* Wherever in vol. iv a certain work of J. P. Collier is referred to 
as the Bibliographical Catalogue (or Bibl. Cat.) the name should 
stand as Bibliographical Account. The former is the head-line, 
not the title. 
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VOLUME V 

§1. GENERAL 

P. 7 . A collotype facsimile of the extract from the St. John’s 
Admission Book is given in W. W. Greg’s English Literary 
Autographs, Part i (1925), no. xx. 

pp. 12 - 15 . On the question whether N visited Italy, see the 
note in this Supplement on ii. 279. 21-317. 15. 

Pp. 27 - 9 . N may have come under the favourable notice of 
Whitgift for his share in the anti-Martinist campaign of 1588-90, 
and in September or October 1592 his Summer’s Last Will was 
acted before the archbishop at his palace at Croydon by members 
of the household. See v. 21. Another link between N and Whit¬ 
gift was discovered in 1933 by G, B. Harrison, who sent a note of 
it to M. In the appendix of documents added to his Life and Acts 
of John Whitgift, bk. IV, nos. xxxiii-iv (iii. 360-74 in the edition 
of 1822), Strype prints from documents then in his possession, and 
now in the Lansdowne collection in the British Museum, two 
letters from Hugh Broughton to Burghley complaining of Whit- 
gift’s treatment of him, Strype also mentions, and in part quotes, 
a third letter (ii. 355) dated June ii, 1597, the year to which he 
assigns the two other letters. So great were the injuries he had 
received, Broughton claimed, that he preferred to leave England 
to reside abroad. The cliief items of complaint were that Whitgift 
did not forward his preferment, and hindered a new translation 
of the Bible which by reason of his deep learning would have 
rectified many of the errors in the old translation (i.e. the Bishops’ 
Bible). Other items were (iii. 369): ‘how his brother misused me 
most deadly in his owne hearing: how his Nash gentleman skoffed 
my Ehrew studies: how Hutton, his preferred, raged and rayled 
upon my Daniel' (Lansdowne 107, no. 30, f. 52). The brother 
was probably George Whitgift, an officer in his brother's house¬ 
hold; and I cannot identify 'Hutton, his preferred', who had 
attacked Broughton's exposition of Daniel, if he was not Matthew 
Hutton recently (Feb. 1596) appointed Archbishop of York. 

Professor Harrison, who kindly allows me to print his discovery 
here, observes that the scoff was probably a verbal one and that 
the reference to 'his Nash gentleman’ suggests that N was at some 
time a member of Whitgift's household. Certainly, this touchy, 
arrogant, and eccentric divine—this ‘very learned, though morose 
man’, as Strype calls Broughton (ii. 47)—was a natural target for 
N's wit. How long before the date of the letter (1597, ? summer) the 
offence was given cannot be known. Broughton may have been 
nursing an old grievance. There is evidence that he and Whitgift 
met in 1595 (Strype, ii. 356). We have little knowledge of N's 
movements in 1595-7 when he was writing Have mth You to 
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Saffron Walden (published 1596, ? autumn) and his share in the 
Isle of Dogs, the performance of which in July 1597 endangered 
his liberty. (F.P.W.) 

P. 34 , According to G. C. Moore Smith in the TLS May 10, 1917, 
p. 225, the Latin verses published by Charles Fitzgeffrey in 1601 
and cited at v. 149 indicate that N’s death was preceded by a 
stroke which deprived him of his speech and of the use of his 
right hand. 


§ 2. THE MARTIN MARPRELATE CONTROVERSY 

Pp. 59 - 63 . The case for N’s authorship of An Almond for a 
Parrot is argued by D. J. McGinn in PMLA 1944, lix. 952-84. 
The argument cannot be set out here, but it depends in part upon 
(a) the interpretation of i. 268. 14-17 as an admission by N that 
in An Almond he had himself used Dame Lawson to symbolize 
the spirit of puritan invective, ip) many parallel passages, 
(c) resemblances of subject-matter and style. The references 
which seemed to M to show that the author was an Oxford man 
(hi. 369. 38, 372. i; V. 60-1) McGinn attributes to N’s desire to 
defend the Church and the Universities not from the narrow 
standpoint of a Cambridge man but from that of a patriotic 
Englishman. 


§3. THE HARVEY-NASHE QUARREL 

P, 77 . M’s brilliant demonstration in The Gentleman's Magazine 
for Feb. 1906 of the cancel in the first edition of (xreene’s Quip was 
confirmed by the appearance in the Britwell Sale in 1919 of 
the original state. M observes in his Introduction to Bibliography, 
1927, p. 228; ‘As the attack [upon Harvey] contained twenty-two 
lines instead of, as N said (i. 271.24), about seven or eight, it 
began fourteen lines from the foot of E3V instead of four or five as 
I expected.’ This copy is now in the Huntington Library, and 
with its permission the cancelled passage is here reprinted. An 
earlier reprint appeared in the papers of the Bibliographical 
Society of America, 1920, xiv, 6-8 and a partial reprint in HLQ 
1951-2, XV. 277. On the reference to ‘Tubalcaine’ see the note on 
i. 298. 23. 

The ropemaker replied, that honestly ioumeyeng by the way, 
he acquainted himselfe with the Colliar, & for no other cause 
pretended. And whether are you a going qd. I? Marry sir qd. he, 
first to absolue your question, I dwel in Saffron Waldon, and 
am going to Cambridge to three sons that I keep there at schoole, 
such apt children sir as few women haue groned for, and yet they 
haue ill lucke. The one sir [Richard Harvey] is a Deuine to 
comfort my soule, & he indeed though he be a, vaine glorious 
asse, as diuers youths of his age bee, is well giuen to the shew of 
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the world, and writte a late the lambe of God, and yet his 
parishioners say he is the limb of the deuill, and kisseth their wiues 
with holy kisses, but they had rather he should keep his lips for 
madge his mare. The second sir [John], is a Physitian orafoole, 
but indeed a physitian, & had proued a proper man if he had not 
spoiled himselfe with his Astrological discourse of the terrible 
coniunction of Satume and lupiter. For the eldest [Gabriel], he 
is a Ciuilian, a wondrous witted fellow, sir reuerence sir, he is a 
Doctor, and as Tubalcain was the first inuenter of Musick, so he 
Gods benison light vpon him, was the first that inuented Englishe 
Hexamiter: but see how in these daies learning is little esteemed, 
for that and other familiar letters and proper treatises he was 
orderly clapt in the Fleet, but sir a Hawk and a Kite may bring 
forth a coystrell, and honest parents may haue bad children. 
Honest wifi the deuil qd. the Colliar, etc. 

P. 91 . The author of the criticism of N 'by some anonymous 
friend’ which Harvey inserts in Pierce's Supererogation has been 
identified as John Eliot, author of the Ortho-epia Gallica {1593): 
see F. A. Yates, John Florio, 1934, P- ^ 7 ^ 


§ 5. DOUBTFUL WORKS 

In a famous passage in his Groatsworth of Wit (1592) Greene 
addresses ‘yong luuenall, that byting Satyrist, that lastly with 
mee together writ a Comedie’ (cf. v. 143). If Juvenal is N, as is 
generally believed, and not Lodge, what was the comedy? M does 
not mention—perhaps he did not think it worth mentioning—the 
conjecture of R. Simpson {The School of Shakespeare, 1878, ii. 
382-3) that the play is A Knack to Know a Knave, 'patched up 
by N and Greene out of an older play, as an attack on Martinism’. 
The attribution is discussed by C. M. Gayley, Representative 
English Comedies, 1916, i. 424-6 and rejected by F. G. Fleay 
{Shakespeare, 1886, p. 109). 

Among the works ascribed to N since 1910 are a share in 
I Henry VI and a share in Doctor Faustus. Many parallels have 
also been observed between N's writings and i Henry IV, parallels 
which may be accounted for by Shakespeare’s memory of N’s 
work or by his knowledge of an earlier play about Henry V, in 
part written by N, and not the same as the maimed text that has 
survived in the form of The Famous Victories of Henry V. The 
evidence submitted is mainly based on parallel passages, and 
scholars will differ about the degpree of importance to be attached 
to such evidence. To one m an the case will seem convincing; to 
another all that will be proved is that two writers of the same age 
shared a common knowledge of the fashions, jests, gossip, and 
colloquial language of their day. But the views are advanc^ by 
two distinguished scholars, and deserve serious consideration. It 
should be clearly recognized, however, that a summary of these 
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views—all that it is possible to give here—does not do them full 
justice. 

1. In his edition of i Henry VI, 1952, pp. xxi-xxxi, J. Dover 
Wilson ascribes to N the whole of Act I. The case depends on 
parallels between these scenes and N’s pamphlets, and above all 
on parallels that show N and the dramatist to have been reading 
the same books. Two of these parallels were cited by M: see his 
commentary at i. 351. 7-9 and iii. 20. 14-15. A few of the others 
are noted in this Supplement at i. 331. 30, 356. 30, 381. 14; ii, 64. 
9-10, 123. 29-30; iii. 130. 27, 289. 1782-3. 

2. P. H. Kocher in MLQ 1942, iii. 17-40 attributed to N 
substantially all of the prose scenes, both comic and serious, 
printed in the first quarto of Marlowe's Doctor Faustus, 1604. 
For the most part the case depends and necessarily depends, 
upon similarities of expression. A few of these occurred to M and 
were noted in his commentary at i. 173. 4; iii. 113. 28, 148. 5, 
190. 13, 267. 1058. Some but by no means all of the parallels 
adduced by Kocher are referred to in the supplementary notes 
at i. 160. 14, 201. 27, 276. 2, 280. 33-4, 294. 23, 384. 20; and 
iii. 190. 13, 210. 10, 267. 1058. W. W. Greg, the most recent 
editor of Marlowe’s play (1950, pp. 136-7), rejects the attribution. 

3. J. Dover Wilson notes that Henry IV, especially Part I, 
contains a large number of parallels with the writings of N. He 
sets them out in tabular form on pp. 191-6 of his edition of 
I Henry IV (1946). M noted two of these parallels in his com¬ 
mentary at ii. 319. 21-2; iii. 264. 968-71. A selection from the 
others is given in this Supplement: see i. 14. 11-12; ii. 64. 9-10, 
103. 36-104. I, 180. 33, 259. I4‘-I5, 272. 3-26; iii. 130. 27, 267. 
1065. Two parallels not noted by Wilson are cited at i. 262. 7-8 
and ii. 219. 13. 


§6. A SELECTION OF EARLY ALLUSIONS TO NASHE 

Some allusions quoted earlier by M were not reprinted in his 
§6. For example, that in William Co veil’s Polimanteia, 1595, 
cited at V. 10; that in A Pill to purge Melancholy, c. 1599, cited at 
iv. 374; that in J. R.'s A most strange and true Discourse, 1600, 
cited at iv. 213-14. See also the note on John Taylor's allusions 
at V. 154, n. I. A few allusions which M seems to have overlooked 
are added below. (F.P.W.) 

1593. P. Stubbes, A Motive to Good Workes. 

lEe author of the Anatomy of Abuses who had suffered at N's 
hands in the Anatomy of Absurdity (i. 20. 3), and had been much 
slandered in Almond for a Parrot (iii. 356. 33, etc.), appears to 
make a general reference to the Harvey-Nashe quarrel in his 
Motive, pp. 184-5: 

*I cannot a Ijrttle meruayle, that our graue and reuerend 
Bishops, and other inferiour magistrates and ofl&cers, to whom 
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the oversight and charge of such thinges are committed, will 
either lisense, (which I trust they do not, for I wyll hope better 
of them) or in anie sorte tollerate such railing libels & slanderous 
pamphlets, as haue beene of late published in print one man 
against another, to the greate dishonour of God, corruption of 
good manners, breach of charitie, and in a worde, to the iust 
offence & scandall of al good Christians. And truely to speake 
my conscience freely, 1 thinke there cannot a greater mischiefe 
be suffered in a common wealth, than for one man to write against 
another, and to publish it in print, to the vie we of the world. 
I wis the noble science of printing was not giuen vs to that end.' 

The passage is reprinted in J. P. Collier's Bibliographical 
Account, ii. 400 and again in Furnivall's edition of Stubbes's 
Anatomy, p. 69^. Fumivall praises Stubbes for not answering 
personal railing by personal railing; ‘it’s a height of virtue which 
I have not yet reacht’! 

1597. J. Hall, Virgidemiarum, Sixe Bookes. 

Whether the whole of Hall’s attack upon a lewd poet (I. ix) is 
a particular attack upon N may be doubted, but the concluding 
lines here quoted seem clearly to refer to him as the author l)oth 
of Pierce Penniless his Supplication to the Devil and of the Choice 
of Valentines. See S. M. Salyer, SP 1928, xxv. 154. On N and 
Hall in general see A. Davenport's edition of Hall’s Poems, 1949, 
passim. 

Our Epigrammatarians old and late, 

Were wont be blam’d for too licentiate. 

Chast men, they did but glauncc at Lesbias deed. 

And handsomely Icaue off with cleanly speed. 

But Arts of Whoring; stories of the Stewes, 

Ye Muses will ye beare, and may refuse? 

Nay let the Diuell, and Saint Valentine, 

Be gossips to those ribald rymes of thine. 

1598. Francis Meres, Palladis Tamia, Wit's Treasury. 

C. Crawford pointed out to M that the verses quoted by Meres 
from the Aeneid are in T. Phaer’s translation and are cited by 
Webbe in his Discourse of English Poetry, 1586; see Elizabethan 
Critical Essays, cd. G. Gregory Smith, i. 258 and ii. 324. 

1602. W. Watson, A Dedacordon. 

The last sentence, with the reference to N, is quoted by Thomas 
James, Bodley's first librarian, on p. 59 of his The Jesuits' Down¬ 
fall, a work dated ‘From the Puhlique Library in Oxford, Sept. 16. 
1612’. 

1607. Richard Turner, Nosce Te, {Humours), sig. E3. 

Noted by M in MS. The running-title is 'Epigrams’. 

Mica is tumd religious: why? he fasteth 
Long as his pennilessc religion lasteth: 

A foxe take Pierce, for since his Supplication, 

Poore Mica's purse was nere in reparation: . .. 
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1617. John Davies of Hereford, WiVs Bedlam, sig. F2. 

M quoted the reference to N and his Choice of Valentines in 
Davies's Scourge of Folly (v. 141 and 153) but overlooked this 
second reference. It is quoted by L. Ennis in The Huntington 
Library Bulletin xi, April 1037, PP- I 7 “i 9 - 

Tis merry, when knaues meet. Epi. 206. 

Conceipted youths, when they at wine are met 
Mong other matters lightly they inquire 
What well pend Pamphlet lately out is set? 

What merry Epigrams or soure Satire} 

Then fall they to repeat some sugred Lines 
Of this or that mans: When some lustfull Gull, 

Comes in with Hashes choosing Valentines', 

To wit, his Dildo knowne to cuery Trull. 

I come (saith he) sweet Linnen by thy leaue; 

(O good, ifaith, (saith one) then on hee goes) 

Softly my fingers vp their Curtaines heaues: 

And there Gomorrahs filth (at full) he showes. 

All that can say this as their Pater noster 
Haue scene the Lions, sweet well seasoned youths 
About the Muses Minions still they muster 
To get some swelling lines to fill their mouthes: 

But for their owne Muse it doth euer sing. 

Rime without Reas’n a common English thing. 

1620. John Melton, Astrologaster, Or, The Figure^Caster. P. 31. 

Nay, doe but looke into the humours of our Moderiie Calcu¬ 
lators, and you shall finde them rayle one against another as 
bitterly as Nash against Haruy; and why is all this? but because 
they condemne each other for lying; when Heauen and Earth, God 
and Man, know, that he that lyeth the seldomest, doth lye very 
often. 
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APPENDIX A 

P. 178. On the bibliography of Gabriel Harvey's Four Letters, 
see the note in this Supplement on the date of Strange News 

(p. i8). 


APPENDIX D 

LETTER FROM N TO WILLIAM COTTON 

P. 198 . In RES 1949, xxv. 242-6, E. D. Mackerness rejects the 
possibility that N’s letter could have been addressed to William 
Cotton, afterwards Bishop of Exeter. Of several other William 
Cottons he thinks the likeliest is a William Cotton gentleman who 
is described in 1597 as ‘wholly depending on' Lord Hunsdon, i.e. 
the Sir George Carey who had befriended N in 1592-3 (cf. v. 22-3). 

Pp. 194-6. A facsimile of the first part of the letter to William 
Cotton—down to ‘[fojr it. what shold moue him to it I know not, 
except he’ in 1 . 26—and of the last nine lines is in W. W. Greg's 
English Literary Autographs, Part i (1925), no. xx. He was able 
to read rather more of the letter than M, though he gives the 
warning that some of his readings—especially in 11. 14-16—are 
largely conjectural. In 1. i he gives ‘h[is]' for ‘my'. The passage 
deleted at the end of 1. 14 (see foot-note 10) he reads: ‘S^ lohn 
Smith himselfe' and the two deleted words following 'Marquesse' 
are read as ‘shold write’. In the next line (15) the words ‘write . . . 
idlenesse’ replace a deleted ‘shold make another supplement or 
second pt of his fooles bolt'. The passage deleted before ‘or 
Churchyarde' in 1 . 16 is read as ‘is> soone shot as I cold say of 
both of his'. Beneath 11 . 15-16 there appears to be an earlier 
layer of writing which has not been deciphered. 

For an explanation of the references to Sir John Smythe see 
the note in this Supplement at hi. 177. 13-14. (F.P.W.) 
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APPENDIX G 

NOTE ON COPIES OF THE EARLY EDITIONS OF N’S 
WORKS 

This Appendix aims at bringing up to date the notes on copies 
of N’s works given by M in Appendix G (v. 204-7). Notes on 
copies which remain where they were when he examined them— 
e.g. those in the British Museum, Bodleian, Lambeth, and John 
Rylands Libraries—are not repeated. I give first the copies 
noted by M which have since changed hands, attaching to tliem 
the numbers he assigned to them, and secondly a list of other 
copies. Imperfections involving the loss of whole leaves of text 
are noted, when known, but the absence of any such note does 
not necessarily imply perfection. After each item I give the 
number it bears in the Short-Title Catalogue. 

I am grateful to Mr. H. M. Adams, Dr. F. S. Ferguson, Professor 
W. A. Jackson, Dr. J. G. McManaway, Dr. Lyle H. Wright, and 
many others for help in compiling this Appendix. (F.P.W.) 

i. The Anatomy of Absurdity. 

(a) dated 1589 (18364). 

(2) Huntington < Britwell < Heber < Hibbert. 

Another copy: Folger < Duke of Westminster. 
Unidentified copy: London University (—title) < Duming- 
Lawrence < W. E. Bools. Cancel the credit to Johns Hopkins 
Univ. and the Univ. of Pennsylvania in W. W. Bishop (1950) • 

ii. A Countercuff to Martin Junior (19456). 

(a) ed. B (first ed.) 

(2) B. M. Ashley 1252 < Wise. 

Other copies: Chapin < Huth < Masked < Herbert < 
Ames; Folger < Bemis; N.Y. Public; Pforzheimer < Britwell < 
Hibbert < Farmer; Union Theol. Sem. < Fuller Russell < Utter- 
son < Jolley < Herbert. 

(b) ed. A (second ed.). 

Other copies: Folger < Harmsworth; Harvard < White; 
Huntington < Britwell; St. John's, Oxford < N. Crynes. 

iii. The Return of Pasquil (19457) 

The Wise copies are now B.M. Ashley 1253 and Ashley 1254, 
the Wrenn copy is at the University of Texas, and the Huth 
< Masked < Herbert < Ames < Farmer copy is in the 
Chapin Library. 

Other copies: Dr. Widiams; Folger < Britwell < W. I. 
Griswold; Harvard < White; Huntington < Bridgewater; N.Y. 
Public; Pforzheimer < Britwell < Hibbert < Farmer; St. John’s, 
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Oxford < N. Crynes; Sion College; T.C.C.; U.L.C.; Univ. of 
Illinois; Yale; ? < Bemis < Clawson < Jones < W, Herbert. 

iv. The First Pari of Pasquil’s Apology (19450). 

(5) B. M. Ashley 1256 < Wise; (6) ? < Britwell; (7) Folger < 
Harmsworth < Huth < ? Bright < Maskell < Bancroft; (8) Univ. 
of Texas < Wrenn; (9) Huntington < Hoe. 

Other copies’. Chapin < M. P. Robinson < Herbert; 
Christ Church; Dr. Williams; Harvard < White; John Rylands; 
N.Y. Public < O. D. Young < J. C. Williams; St. John's, Cam¬ 
bridge (imp.); T.C.C.; Yale. 

V. Pierce Penilesse, 

(a) ed. 1592^ (18371)- 

(2) N.Y. Public (Arents) < Hogan < Britwell < Skegg; 

(3) and ? (4) Harvard < White < Rowfant < ... < ? Heber iv. 1589. 

Other copies’. B.M. C.40.C.67 (acquired 1907); Folger < . . . 
< ? N. Luttrell. 

{b) ed. 1592" (18372). 

(3) Chapin < Huth < Mitford < T. D. C. Graham; (4) ? < 
Wise; (5) Louis H. Silver < Rosenbach < White < Rowfant. 

Other copies'. Folger < Pulsford; St. John's, Oxford < 
N. Crynes. 

The missing title in the T.C.C. copy (2) may be that in 
Bagford 5921 (135). 

{c) ed. 1592^ (18373)- 

(2) Huntington < Bridgewater. 

{d) ed. 1593 (18374). 

Another copy: C.C.C. Oxford (—Ai, I4). 

{e) cd. 1595 (18375). 

Other copies'. B.M. Ashley 1259 < Wise; Caius, Cambridge 
(—title); Dyce; Folger < M. Lefferts < W. H. Crawford < . . . < 
Daniel; Huntington < Britwell < Hibbert < Bridgewater. 

vi. Strange News. 

For the extant copies of the four issues and their locations 
and provenances, see the Supplement, pp. 16 18 above. 

vii. The Terrors of the Night (18379). 

(2) Huntington < Bridgewater < Marquis of Stafford; 

(3) Folger < Britwell < Heber, iv. 1592 < . . . . < T. Rawlinson; 

(4) B.M. Ashley 1258 < Wise. 

viii. Christ's Tears over Jerusalem. 

(a) ed. 1593 (18366). 

(3) Huntington < Huth; (4) Pforzheimer < Clawson < 
Jones < Britwell < Heber. 

Another copy’. Christ Church (—V4). 
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(6) ed. 1594 (18367). 

(3) Huntington < Huth < J. D. Gardner < Heber. 

Other copies-. Christ Church (—X2); Harvard (imp.) < 
American Antiquarian Society. 

(c) ed. 1613 (18368). 

Other copies: Caius, Cambridge; Folger, two copies, 

(1) < Harms worth, (2) < H. S. Squance < J. Brand; Harvard < 
White; Huntington < Bridgewater; Newberry; Norwich Public 
Library; Yale. 

ix. The Unfortunate Traveller 
(a) ed. 1594' (18380). 

(2) Huntington < Britwell < Heber, iv. 1593 < Ritson < 
Baynes < Henderson (not as at v. 206 above). 

Other copies-. Folger (—title, O2-4) < Hogan < ? White; 
Harvard (—A4). 

[h) ed. 1594'* (18381). * 

(2) B.M. C.57.b.52 (—title) < Rowfant. 

Other copies: Christ Church; C.C.C., Oxford < Brian 

Twyne. 

X. The Tragedy of Dido (17441). 

(2) Huntington < Bridgewater; (3) and (4) Folger < 
Jones < Huntington < Devonshire < Kemble < Heber, ii. 
3766 < Sir E. Brydges < Duke of Roxburghe < Steevens < 
Reed < Henderson < Yardley < Oxenden. 

xi. Have with You to Saffron-Walden (18369). 

(6) Harvard < White < Jones < Britwell < Corser < 
Heber, iv. 1594 < Reed; (7) Pforzheimer < Britwell < Lamport 
Hall; (8) Univ. of Texas < Wrenn < Rowfant < Jersey; (9) 
Haverford College < Wilmerding < Bemis < Clawson < Huth < 
Lyte < Christ Church; (10) B.M. Ashley 1260 < Wise; (ii) 
Huntington < Hoe. 

Other copies: Caius, Cambridge (— title); Columbia Univ. 
(Seligman); Folger, two copies, (i) < Harmsworth < E. M. Cox, 

(2) < M^Kee; N.Y. Public (Arents) < Cunliffe < Farmer; 
Pepys; Univ. of Texas (—A-B 4 , C1-3) < G. A. Aitkcn. 

xii. Nashe's Lenten Stuff (18370). 

(5) Chapin < Huth < Gardner < Utterson; (6) (not sold 
at Britwell Sale) < J. B. Inglis; (7) B.M. Ashley 1261 < Wise; 
(8) Univ. of Texas < Wrenn. 

Other copies: Caius, Cambridge; Christ Church; C.C.C., 
Oxford < Brian Twyne; Folger, two copies, (i) < F. Marcham 
1922, (2) < Lefferts < Crawford < W. Hardis; Harvard < Fear¬ 
ing < Cornelius Paine; Huntington < Bridgewater; N.Y. City 
College; N.Y. Public (Arents); Pforzheimer < Clawson; Univ. of 
Illinois; Yale. 
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xUi. Summer's Last Will 

(6) Louis H. Silver < C. W. Clark < Clawson < Huth; 
(7) Folger (—G 4 ) < Devonshire < Kemble; (8) Pforzheimer < 
BritweU < Corser < Heber; (9) B.M. Ashley 1262 < Wise; 
(10) Univ. of Texas < Wrenn; (ii) D. F. Hyde < H. T. Butler; 
(12) ? < Bemis < Huntington < Hoe < Bridgewater. 

Other copies: Christ Church; Harvard < White < Craw¬ 
ford; Huntington < Bridgewater; Nat. Library of Scotland < 
Bute; Pepys; Univ. of Illinois; Yale. 

xiv. Preface to Menaphon. 

(а) ed. 1589 (12272). 

Huntington (—A1-3) < Hoe. 

Another copy: Folger < White < Brit well < Heber < 

Bindley. 

(б) ed. 1599 (12273). 

Sion College. 

(c) ed. 1605. 

On the imperfect copy at T.C.C. (? 1605) see iii. 302. 

(d) ed. 1610 (12274). 

Other copies: Bodleian (—title), Douce G.262; Folger < 
Cunliffe; Harvard < White < Rowfant; Huntington < Jones < 
Huth < Corser < Skegg < Heber < North. 

{e) ed. 1616 (12275). 

Other copies: Bodleian, two copies, (i) Malone 573, (2) 
Crynes 902 (2) (—title, L3-4); Folger < BritweU; Harvard; 
Huntington < Hoe; Pforzheimer < Clawson < Jones < M®Kee 
< Corser < Freeling; Univ. of Texas < Wrenn; Vienna State; 
Yale < White; etc. Copies are not uncommon. 

XV. Preface to Astrophel and Stella (22536). 

Another copy: T.C.C. (—^A2-4) < Beaupr6 Bell. Cance 
the credit of a copy to Huntington in STC. 

xvi. An Almond for a Parrot (534). 

Other copies: Caius, Cambridge; Chapin < Hamilton; 
Folger < Harmsworth < Huth < ? Bright < Maskell < San- 
croft; Harvard < W. Herbert; Huntington < Sir J. A. Brooke; 
John Rylands; Lambeth; Magdalene, Cambridge; Nat. Library 
Wales; St. John’s, Cambridge; T.C.C. 

xvii. Wonderful Strange Prognostication (11209). 

The only known copies of the first and second editions are in 
the Bodleian Library; see above, p. 71. 




